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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tub  editor  of  this  edition  of  Hobbes's  translation  of 
"  Thucydides'  History  of  the  Grecian  War  ^'  would 
have  considered  any  attempt  to  modernise  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writer  as  injudicious,  without  pulling 
down  the  whole  structure,  and  rebuilding  it. 

In  the  present  edition  will  be  found,  not  only  a 
reference  to  the  chapters  of  each  book  of  the  original, 
an  analysis,  and  the  various'  readings  of  Duker, 
Bayer,  and  Bekker ;  but  the  masterly  Survey  of  the 
History  by  Smith,  as  well  as  an  Index,  which,  it  is 
presumed,  are  not  to  be  found,  in  a  combined  forni, 
in  any  other  edition. 

London,  May,  1623. 
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TO 


THE     READERS. 


Though  this  TiaiMlation  have  already  passed  the  censure  of 
some^  whose  judgments  I^rery  mnch  esteem ;  jet^  becat£se' there 
18  something,  I  know  not  what,  in  the  censure  of*  a- multitude, 
mwe  tcrriblfe  than  any  smgle  judgment^  how-  severe  or  ex- 
act soever,  I  have  thought  it  discretioa  in  all  men  that  have  to 
do  with  so  many,  and  to  me  in  my  want  of  perfection,  neee^« 
sary,  to  bespeak  your  candour.  WMchthat  I  may  upon  the 
better  reason  hope  for,  T  am  willing  to  acquaint  you  briefly^ 
upon  what  grounds  I  undertook  this  work  at  first;  and  have 
since,  by  publishing  it,  put  myself  upon  the  hazard  of  your 
censure  with  so  small  hope  of  glory,  as  from  a  tfilng  of  this 
nature  can  be  expected;  Pdr  I  know  that  mere  translations 
have  in  them  this  property,  that  they  may  much  disgrace,  if 
not  well  done ;  but  if  wellj  not  much  commend  the  doer. 

It  hath  been  noted  by  divers,  that  Homer  in  poesy,  Aristotle 
in  philosophy,  Demosthenes  in  eloquence,  and  others  of  the 
ancients,  in  other  knowledge,  do  still  maintain  their  primacy, 
none  of  them  exceeded,  some  not*  approached'  by  any.  in  these 
later  ages.  And  in  the  number  of  these  is  justly  ranked  also 
our  Thucydld^;  a  workman  no  less  perfect  in  his  work  than 
any  of  the  former;  andin  whom  (rhelieve  with  manyothiers) 
the  &culty  of  writitig  history  is  at  the  highest.  For  the  prin- 
cipal and  proper  work  of  history  being  to  instruct,  and  enable 
men  by  the  knowledge  of  actions  passed;  to  bear  themselves 
prudently  in.  the  present,  and  providently  towards  the  Alture, 
there  is  not  extai^t  any  other  (merely  human)  tiiat  doth  more 
faUy  and  natondly  fertctrm  it,  than .  this  of  my  author.  It  is 
true,  that  thjerebe  many  excellent' and  profitable  histories,  writ- 
ten since;  arid'  in  some  of  ^em,  there  be  inserted  very  wise 
discourses  both  of  manners  and  policy :  but  being  dlscojirses 
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inserted^  and  not  of  the  contexture  of  the  narration,  they  in- 
deed commend  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  but  not  the  hbtory 
itself;  the  nature  whereof  is  merely  narrative.    In  others,  there 
be  subtile  conjectures  at  the  secret  aims  and  inward  cogitations 
of  such  as  fell  under  their  pen ;  which  is  also  none  of  the  least 
virtues  in  a  history^  where  the  conjecture  is  thoroughly  grounded, 
not  forced  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  writer,  in  adorning  his  style, 
or  manifesting  his  subtilty  in  conjecturing.    But  these  con- 
jectures cannot  often  be  certain,  unless  withal  so  evident,  that 
the  narratiou  itself  may  be  sufficient  to  suggest  the  same  also 
to  the  reader.    But  Thucydides  is  one,  who,  though  he  never 
digress  to  read  a  lecture,  moral  or  political,  upon  his  own  text, 
nor  enter  into  men's  hearts,  further  than  the  actions  themselves 
evidently  guide  him,  is  yet  accounted  the  most  politic  historio- 
grapher that  ever  wrote*   The  reason  whereof  I  take  to  be  this : 
he  filleth  his  narrations  with  that  choice  of  matter,  and  order- 
eth  them  with  that  judgment,  and  with  such  perspicuity  and 
efficacy  expresseth  himself,  that,  as  Plutarch  saith,  he  maketh 
his  auditor  a  spectator.  For  he  setteth  his  reader  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  people,  and  in  the  senates,  at  their  debating ;  in  the 
streets  at  their  seditions ;  and  in  the  field,  at  their  battles.    So 
that  look  how  much  a  man  of  understanding,  might  have 
added  to  his  experience,  if  he  had  then  lived  a  beholder  of  their 
proceedings,  and  familiar  with  the  men,  and  business  of  the 
time ;  so  much  almost  may  he  profit  now,  by  attentive  reading 
the  same  here  written.    He  may  firom  the  narrations  draw  out 
lessons  to  himself,  and  of  himself  be  able  to  trace  the  drifts  and 
counsels  of  the  actors  to  their  seat. 

These  virtues  of  my  author  did  so  take  my  affection,  that  they 
begat  in  me  a  desire  to  communicate  him  further,  which  was 
the  first  occasion  that  moved  me  to  translate  him.  For  it  is  an 
error  we  easily  fall  into,  to  believe  that  whatsoever  pleaseth  us, 
will  be  in  like  manner  and  degree  acceptable  to  all ;  and  to 
esteem  of  one  another's  judgment,  as  we  agree  in  the  liking  or 
dislike  of  the  same  things.  And  in  this  error  peradventure  was 
I,  when  I  thought  that  as  many  of  the  more  judicious  as  I  should 
communicate  him  to,  would  afifect  him  as  much  as  I  myself  did.  I 
considered  also  that  he  was  exceedingly  esteemed  of  the  Italians 
and  French  in  their  own  tongues,  notwithstanding  that  he  be  not 
very  much  beholding  for  it  to  his  interpreters.  Of  whom  (to  speak 
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no  more  than  becomes  a  candidate  of  your  good  opinion  in  the 
same  kind)  I  may  say  this^  that  whereas  the  author  himself  so  car- 
rieth  with  him  his  own  light  throughout^  that  the  reader  may 
continually  see  his  way  before  him ;  and  by  that  which  goeth 
before,  expect  what  is  to  follow  5  I  found  it  not  so  in  them. 
The  capse  whereof,  and  their  excuse  may  be  this :  they  fol- 
lowed the  Latin  of  Laurentius  Valla,  which  was  not  without 
some  errors,  and  he  a  Greek  copy,  not  so  correct  as  now  is  ex- 
tant.    Out  of  French  he  was  done  into  English,  (for  I  need  not 
dissemble  to  have  seen  him  in  English)  in  the  time  of  king 
Edward  VI.  but  so,  as  by  multiplication  of  error,  he  became 
at  length  traduced,  rather  than  translated  into  our  language. 
Hereupon  I  resolved  to  take  him  immediately  from  the  Greek, 
accordiog  to  the  edition  of  ^milius  Porta;  not  refusing  or 
neglectiog  any  version,  comment,  or  other  help  I  could  come 
by.    Knowing  that  when  with  diligence  and  lebure  I  should 
have  done  it,  though  some  enor  might  remtun,  yet  they  would 
be  errors  of  but  one  descent ;  of  which  nevertheless  I  can  dis- 
cover none,  and  hope  they  be  not  many.    After  I  had  finished 
it,  it  lay  long  by  me,  and  other  reasons  taking  place,  my  desire 
to  communicate  it  ceased. 

I  saw  that  for  the  greatest  part,  men  came  to  the  read- 
ing of  history,  with  an  aflfection  much  like  that  of  the  people 
in  Rome ;  who  came  to  the  spectacle  of  the  gladiators,  with 
more  delight  to  behold  their  blood,  than  their  skill  in  fencing. 
For  they  be  far  more  in  number  that  love  to  read  of  great  ar- 
mies, bloody  battles,  and  many  thousands  slain  at  once,  than 
that  mind  the  art  by  which  the  afiairs  both  of  armies  and  cities 
be  conducted  to  their  ends. 
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LIFE  AND  HISTORY 


THUCYDIDES. 


W^B  lead  of  diren  men  that  bear  the  name  of  Thocjdideff.  •  There 
is  ThncydideB  a  FfaarBalian,  mentipoed  in  the  eighth  book  of  this 
kiatory  $  who  was  paUlc  beet  of  the  Athenians^  in  nuursalns,  and 
chancing  to  be  at  Athens^  at  the  time  that  the  goverom«nt  of  the 
four  hundred  began  to  go  down>  bj  his  interposition^  and  per- 
aoasion^  kept  asunder  the  factions  then  arming  themselves^  that 
they  fought  not  in  the  dty  to  the  ruin  of  the  common«>wea]tt, 
niane  is  Thoejfdides  the  son  of  Milesias,  an  Athenian,  of  the 
town  of  Alop^>  of  whom  Plotareh  speaketh  in  the  life  of  Pericles } 
and  the  same  in  all  probability,  that  in  the  first  book  of  this  His* 
tory,  is  said  to  have  had  the  charge  of  forty  gallies  sent  against 
Samoa,  about  twenty-^nr  years  belbre  the  beginnfaig  of  this  war^ 
Another  Thncydides  the  son  of  Ariston,  an  Athenian  also,  of  the 
town  of  Acherdns,  was  a  poet,  thoogh  of  his  verBCS  there  be  no- 
thing extant.  But  Thncydides  the  writer  of  this  History,  an 
Athenian  of  the  town  of  Halimas,  was  the  son  of  Oloras,  (or 
Orolos)  and  Hegesij^Ie.  His  father's  name  is  commonly  written 
Oloras,  though  in  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  it  was  Orolus. 
Howsoever  it  be  written,  it  is  the  same  that  was  bom  by  divers  of 
'  the  kings  of  Thrace,  and  imposed  on  him,  with  respect  unto  his 
descent  ftom  them.  So  that  though  our  author,  as  Cicero  saith 
of  him,  lib.  2.  de  Oratore,  had  never  written  an  history,  yet  had 
not  his  name  not  been  extant,  in  regard  to  his  honour  and  nobi* 
fity.  And  not  only  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Cimon,  but  also  al« 
most  an  others  that  have  touched  this  point,  affirm  directly  that 
he  was  descended  from  the  Thraeian  kings.  Adducing  this  fbr 
proof,  that  he  was  of  the  house  of  MOtiades,  that  fsmona  general 
of  Ike  AAeaians,  against  the  Persians  at  Ifarathon }  which  they 
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also  prove  by  ^is^  that  his  tomb  was  a  long  time  extant  amongst 
the  monuments  of  that  family.  For  near  unto  the  gates  of 
Athens,  called  Melirides,  there  was  a  place  named  Coda,  and  in  it 
the  monuments  called  Cimoniana,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Miltiades,  in  which  none,  but  such  as  were  of  that  family,  might 
be  buried.  And  amongst  those  was  the  monument  of  Thucydides, 
with  this  inscription,  Thucydides  Oroli  Halimusius.  Now  Mil- 
tiades  is  confessed  by  all,  to  have  descended  from  Olorus,  king  of 
Thrace,  whose  daughter  another  Miltiades,  grandfather  to  tkis^ 
married,  and  had  children  by.  And  Miltiades,  that  -won  the  me- 
morable victory  at  Marathon,  was  heir  to  goodly  possessions,  and 
cities  in  the  Chersonesus  of  Thrace,  over  which  also  he  reigned. 
In  Thrace  lay  also  the  possessions  of  Thucydides  and  his  wealthy 
mines  of  gold,  as  he  himself  professeth  in  his  fourth  book.  And 
although  those  riches  might  come  to  him  by  a  wife  (as  is  also  by 
some  affirmed)  which  he  married  in  Scapte-Hyle,  a  city  of  Thrace, 
yea  even  by  that  marriage  it  appeareth,  that  his  affairs  had  a  rela-' 
tion  to  that  country,  and  that  his  nobility  was  not  there  unknown. 
But  in  what  degree  of  kindred  Miltiades  and  he  approached  each 
other,  is  not  any  where  made  manifest.  Some  also  have  conjec- 
tured, that  he  was  of  the  house  of  Fisistratides ;  the  ground  of 
whose  conjecture  hath  been  only  this,  that  he  maketh  honourable 
mention  of  the  government  of  Pisistratus,  and  his  sons,  and  exte- 
nuateth  the  glory  of  Harniodius  and  Aristogiton ;  proving  that 
the  freeing  of  the  state  of  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisi* 
stratides^  was  falsely  ascribed  to  their  fact  (which  proceeded  from 
private  revenge  in  a  quarrel  of  love)  by  which  the  tyranny  ceased 
not,  but  grew  heavier  to  the  state,  till  it  was  at  last  put  down  by 
ibm  Lacedemonians.  But  this  opinion,  as  it  is  not  so  well 
grounded,  so  neither  is  it  so  well  received  as  the  former. 

Agreeable  to  his  nobility,  was  his  institution  in  the  study 
of  eloquence,  and  philosophy.  For  in  philosophy  he  was  the 
scholar  (as  also  was  Pericles  and  Socrates)  of  Anaxagoras,  whose 
opinions,  being  of  a  strain  above  the  apprehension  of  the  vulgar, 
procured  him  the  estimation  of  an  atheist,  which  name  they  be- 
stowed upon  all  men  that  thought  not  as  they  did,  of  their  ridi- 
culous religion,  and.  in  the  end,  cost  him  his  life.  And  Socrates 
after  h&m,  for  the  like  causes,  underwent  the  like  fortune.  It  is 
not  therefore  much  to  be  regarded,  if  this  other  disciple  of  his 
were  by  some  reputed  an  atheist  too.  For  though  he  were  none, 
yet'  it  is  not  improbable,  but  by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  he 
might  sec  enough  in  the  religion  of  these  heathens  to  make  him 
think  it  viain  and  superstitious ;  which  was  enough  to  make  him 
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an  atheist  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  In  some  placee  of  his 
history,  he  noteth  the  equivocation  of  the  oracles ;  and  yet  he 
oonfirmeth  an  assertion  of  his  own^  touching  the  time  this  war 
lasted,  by  the  orai;les  prediction.  He  taxeih  Nicias  for  being  too 
punctual  in  the  obserration  of  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 
when  he  overthrew  himself  and  his  army,  and  indeed  the  whole 
dominion,  and  liberty  of  his  country  by  it.  Yet  he  oommendeth 
him  in  another  place  for  his  worshipping  of  the  gods,  and  saith 
in  that  respect,  he  least  of  all  men  deserved  to  come  to  so  great  a 
degree  of  calamity  as  he  did.  So  that  in  his  writings  our  author 
appeareth  to  be,  on  the  one  side  not  superstitious  ^  on  the  other 
ade  not  an  atheist. 

In  Rhetoric,  he  was  the  disciple  of  Antiphon,  one  (by  his  de* 
scription  in  the  eighth  book  of  this  history)  for  power  of  speech 
almost  a  miracle,  and  feared  by  the  people  for  his  eloquence.  In- 
somuch as  in  his  latter  days  he  lived  retired,  but  so,  as  he  gave 
counsel  to,  and  wrote  orations  for  other  men  that  resorted  unto 
him,  to  that  purpose.  It  was  be  that  contrived  the  deposing  of 
the  people,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  government  of  the  four  hun- 
dred. For  which  ^Iso  he  was  put  to  deaths  when  the  people  again 
recovered  their  authority  ^  notwithstanding  that  he  pleaded  his 
own  cause  the  best  of  any  man  to  that  day. 

It  need  not  to  be  doubted,  but  from  such  a  master,  Thucydidea  . 
was  sufficiently  qualified,  to  have  become  a  great  demagogue,  and 
of  great  authority  with  the  people.  But  it  se^meth  he  had  no  de- 
sire at  all  to  meddle  in  the  government,  because  in  those  times  it 
was  impossible  for  any  man  to  give  good  and  profitable  counsel 
for  the  commonwealth,  and  not  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  people. 
For  their  opinion  was  such  of  their  own  power,  and  of  the  facility 
of  adiieving  whatsoever  action  they  nndertooic,  that  such  men 
only  swayed  the  assemblies,  and  were  esteemed  wise  and  good 
oommonwealth*s-men,  as  did  put  them  upon  the  most  dangerous 
and  desperate  enterprises.  Whereas  he,  that  gave  them  tempe- 
rate, and  discreet  advice,  was  thought  a  coward,  or  not  to  under* 
stand,  or  else  to  malign  their  power.  And  no  marvel }  for  much 
prosperity  (to  which  they  hail  now  for  many  years  been  accustom- 
ed) maketh  men  in  love  with  themselves ;  and  it  is  hard  for  any 
man  to  love  that  counsel  which  maketh  him  love  himself  the  less. 
And  it  holdeth  much  more  in  a  multitude,  than  in  one  man  j  for 
a  man  that  reasoneth  wiUi  himself,  wiU  not  be  aahamed  to  admit  of 
timorous  suggestions  in  hie  business,  that  he  may  the  stronglier 
provide;  but  in  public  deliberations  before  a  multitude,  fear» 
(wbich  for  the  most  part  advlseth  well,  though  it  execute  not  so) 
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seldom  or  never  sheweth  itself,  or  is  admitted.  By  this  niean  H 
came  to  pass  amongst  the  Athenians,  who  thought  they  were  able 
to  do  any  thing,  that  wicked  men  and  flatterers  drave  them  head* 
long  into  those  actions  that  were  to  rain  them ;  and  the  good 
men  either  durst  not  oppose,  or  if  they  did,  unctid  themaelvea. 
Thucydide^  therefore,  thut  he  might  not  be  either  of  them  that 
committed,  or  of  them  that  suffered  evil,  forbore  to  come  into  the 
assemblies,  and  proponnded  to  himself  a  private  life,  as  far  as  the 
eminency  of  so  wealthy  a  person,  and  the  writing  of  the  History 
he  had  undertaken,  would  permit. 

For  his  opinion  touching  the  government  of  the  state,  it  is 
manifest  that  he  least  of  all  liked  the  democracy.  And  upon  di* 
vers  occasions  he  noteth  the  emulation  and  contention  of  the 
demagogues,  for  reputation,  and  glory  of  w«t  >  with  their  crossing 
of  each  others  counsels  to  the  damage  of  the  public ;  the  incon- 
stancy of  resolutions,  caused  by  the  diversity  of  ends,  and  power 
of  rhetoric  in  the  orators;  and  the  desperate  actions  under- 
taken upon  the  flattering  advice  of  such  as  desired  to  attain,  or 
to  hold  what  they  had  attained  of  authority  and  sway  amongst  the 
common  peoole.  Nor  doth  it  appear,  that  he  magttifieth  amy 
where  the  aufnority  of  the  few ;  amongst  whom  he  saiih  every 
one  desireth  to  be  chief,  and  they  that  are  undervalued,  bear  it 
with  less  patience  than  in  a  democracy;  whereupon  sedition 
foUoweth,  and  dissolution  of  the  government.  He  praiseth  the  go- 
vernment of  Athens,  when  it  was  mixed  of  the  few  and  the  many ; 
but  more  he  commendeth  it,  both  when  Pfsistratus  reigned 
(saving  that  it  was  an  usurped  power)  and  when  in  the  beginning 
of  this  war,  it  was  demooratlcal  in  name,  but  in  effect  monar- 
chical under  Pericles.  So  that  it  seemeth  that,  as  he  was  of  re- 
gal descent,  so  be  best  afiproved  of  the  regal  government.  It 
is  therefore  no  raarrel,  if  he  meddled  as  little  as  he  could  in  the 
business  of  the  commoowealtb,  but  gave  himself  rather  to  the 
observation  and  recording  of  wliat  \^as  done  by  those  that  had 
the  managing  thereof.  Which  also  he  was  no  less  prompt,  dili^ 
gent,  and  faithful  by  the  disposition  of  his  mind,  than  by  his  for- 
tune, dignity,  and  wisdom,  able  to  accomplish.  How  he  was 
disposed  to  a  work  of  this  nature,  may  be  understood  by  this, 
that  when  being  a  young  man  he  heard  Herodotus  the  historio- 
grapher reciting  his  history  in  public,  (for  soeh  was  tiae  fashioa 
both  of  that,  and  many  ages  after)  he  felt  so  great  jUng  of  emu- 
lation, that  it  drew  tears  ftom  him,  insomuch  as  Herodotus  himr> 
self  took  notice  how  viofently  his  mind  waa  set  on  letters,  and 
told  hU  father  Olorua.  When  the  Pefepoaneuaa  war  began  to 
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Vreak  oat>  he  conjectured  truly,  that  it  would  prove  an  argument 
worthy  his  labour  :  and  no  sooner  it  began,  than  he  began  his 
History  5  pnrBuing  the  same,  not  in  that  perfect  manner,  in  which 
W€  see  it  now,  but  by  way  of  commentary,  or  plain  register  of 
the  actions  and  passages  thereof,  as  from  time  to  time  they  fell 
out,  and  came  to  his  knowledge.  But  such  a  commentary  it  was, 
as  might  perhaps  deserve  to  be  preferred  before  a  history  written 
by  another.  For  it  is  very  probable  that  the  eighth  book  is  left 
the  same  it  was  when  he  first  wrote  it,  neither  beautified  with  ora« 
tions,  nor  so  well  oemettted  at  the  transitions,  as  the  former  seven 
books  are.  And  though  he  began  to  write  as  soon  as  ever  the 
war  was  on  foot, yet  began  he  not  to  perfect  and  polish  his  History, 
tin  after  he  was  banished. 

fbr  notwithstanding  his  retired  life  upon  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
where  hSs  own  possessions  lay,  he  could  not  avoid  a  service  of 
the  atate,  which  proved  to  him  afterwards  very  unfortunate.  For 
whilst  be  resided  in  the  isle  Thasus,  it  fell  out  tliat  Brasidas  the 
Lacedemonian,' besieged  Amphipolis,  a  city  belonging  to  the 
Athoiiaas,  on  the  confines  of  Thrace,  and  M acedony,  distant  from 
'  Thasus  about  half  a  day's  saiL  To  relieve  which,  the  captain 
thereof  fiar  the  Athenians,  sent  to  Tbycydldes,  to  levy  a  power, 
and  maka  haste  vnto  him,  (for  Thucydides  yfaa  one  of  the  strate* 
gi,  that  i8»  had  authority  to  raise  forces  in  those  parts,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  commonwealth.)  And  he  did  acconliagly. .  But  he 
came  thither  one  night  too  late,  and  found  the  city  already 
yielded  up.  And  for  this  he  was  afterwards  banished,  as  if  he  bad 
let  slip  his  time  through  negligence,  or  purposely  put  it  off,  upon 
fear  of  Ae  emny.  Nevertheless  he  put  himself  into  the  city  of 
Eieii,  and  pn^feoiyeJ  it  to  the  Athenians,  with  the  repulse  of  Bra- 
sidas, Which  came  down  from  AmphipoHs,  the  next  morning,  and 
assaulted  It.  The  author  of  his  banishment  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Cleon,  <»  imcMit  violent  sycophant  in  those  times,  and  thereby 
also  a  flMSt  becefytlible  speaker  amongst  the  people.  For  where 
aSurs  succeed  amiss,  though  there  want  neither  Providence,  nor 
courage  in  the  coAdubtion,  yet  with  those  that  judge  only  upon 
events,  the  way  to  calumny  is  always  open,  and  ewry,  in  the  like- 
ness of  iteuZ  to  the  public  good,  easily  findeth  credit  for  an  accusation. 
After  liis  banishment  lie  lived  in  Scapte-Hyle,  a  city  of  Thrace, 
before  mentioned,  as  Plutarch  writeth ;  but  so  as  he  went  abroad, 
and  Was  present  at  the  actions  of  the  rest  of  the  war,  as  appear-' 
eth  by  his  own  words  in  the  fifth  book  :  where  he  saith,  that  he 
was  present  at  the  actions  of  both  parts,  and  no  less  at  those  af 
the  Pdoponnesians,  by  reason  of  his  exile,  than  those  of  the  Athe- 
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nians.  During  this  time  also  he  perfected  his  History^  so  far  a^ 
is  now  to  be  seen  i  nor  doth  it  appear  that  after  his  ^xile  he  ever 
again  enjoyed  his  country.  It  is  not  clear  in  any  author,  where,  or 
when,  or  in  what  yearof  his  own  age,  he  died.  Most  agree  that  he 
died  in  banishment }  yet  there  be  that  have  written,  that  after  the 
defeat  in  Sicily,  the  Athenians  decreed  a  general  revocation  of  all 
banished  persons,  except  those  of  the  family  of  Pisistratus ;  and 
that  he  then  returned,  and  was  afterwards  put  to  death  at  Athens. 
But  this  is  very  unlikely  to  be  true,  unless  by  after  the  defeat  in 
Sicily,  he  meant  so  Umg  after,  that  it  was  also  after  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  because  Thucydides  himself  maketh  no  men* 
tion  of  such  return,  though  he  out-lived  the  whole  war,  as  is  ma- 
nifest by  his  words  in  the  fifth  book.  For  he  saith  he  lived  in 
banishment  twenty  years  after  his  charge  at  Arophipolis ;  which 
happened  in  the  eighth  year  of  this  war,  which  in  the  whole  lasted 
but  twenty*seven  years  complete.  And  in  another  place  he  mak- 
eth mention  of  the  razing  of  the  long-walls  between  Peirseus  and 
the  city  }  which  was  the  last  stroke  of  thifr  war.  They  that  say  he 
died  at  Athens,  take  their  conjecture  from  his  monnment  which 
was  there.  But  this  is  not  a  sufficient  argument  j  for  he  might 
be  buried  there  secretly,  (fi3  some  have  written  he  was)  though  he 
died  abroad  ;  or  hia  monument  might  be  there,  and  (as  others 
have  affirmed)  he  not  buried  in  it.  In  this  variety  of  conjecture 
there  is  nothing  more  probable  than  that  which  is  written  by  Pau- 
sanias,  where  he  describeth  the  monuments  of  the  Athenian  city, 
and  saith  thus  :  The  worthy  act  of  (Enobius,  in  the  behalf  of  Thu- 
cydides,  w  not  without  honour  (meaning  that  he  had  a  statue.)  For 
(Enobius  obtained  to  have  a  decree  passed  for  his  return ;  who  rehtrn-' 
ing  was  slain  by  treachery,  and  his  sepulchre  is  near  the  gates  called 
Melirides,  He  died,  as  saith  Marceliinus,  after  the  seven  and 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  And  if  it  be  true  that  is  written  by  A. 
Gellius,  of  the  ages  of  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  and  Thucydides, 
then  died  he  not  before  the  sixty-eighth  year.  For  if  he  were  forty 
when  the  war  began,  and  lived  (as  he  did  certainly)  to  see  it  end- 
ed, he  might  be  more  when  he  died,  but  not  less  than  sixty-eight 
years  of  age.  What  children  he  left  is  not  manifest.  Plato  in 
Menone  maketh  mention  of  Milesias  and  Stephanus,  sons  of  a 
Thucydides,  of  a  very  noble  family  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  were 
of  Thucydides  the  rival  of  Pericles,  both  by  name  Milesias ;  and 
because  this  Thucydides  also  was  of  the  family  of  Miltiades,  as  Plu- 
tarch testifieth  in  the  life  of  Cimon.  That  he  had  a  son,  is  af- 
firmed by  MarcellinuB,  out  of  the  authority  of  Polemon,  but  of  his 
name  there  is  no  mention,  save  that  a  learned  man  readeth  there. 
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In  the  plade  of  df^.«.  (which  is  in  the  imperfect  copy)  Timotheus. 
Thus  much  of  the  person  of  Thucydides. 

Now  for  his  writings*  two  things  are  to  be  considered,  in  them, 
inUh,  and  elocution.  For  in  truth  consisteth  the  soul,  and  in  ehcu^ 
Um  the  body  of  history.  The  latter  Without  the  former,  is  but  a  pic- 
ture of  history,  and  the  former  without  the  latter/unapt  to  instruct*. 
But  let  us  see  hoi^  our  author  hath  acquitted  himself  in  both.  For 
the  faith  of  this  History,  I  shall  have  the  less  to  say,  in  respect 
that  no  man  hath  ever  yet  called  it  into  question.  Nor  indeed 
could  any  man  justly  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  writer,  in  whom 
they  had  nothing  at  all  to  suspect  of  those  things  that  could  have 
caused  him  either  voluntarily  to  lie,  or  ignorantly  to.  deliver  an 
tmtruth.  He  overtasked  not  himself  by  undertaking  an  history  of  • 
things  done  long  before  his  time,  and  of  which  he  was  not  able 
to  inform  himself.  He  was  a  man  that  had  as  much  means,  ia 
regard  both  of  his  dignity  and  wealth,  to  find  the  truth  of  what 
he  relateth,  as  was  needful  for  a  man  to  have.'  He  use4  as  much 
diligence  in  search  of  the  truth,  (noting  every  thing  whilst  it  was 
fresh  in  memory,  and  laying  out  his  wealth  upon  intelligence,)  as 
was  possible  for  a  man  to  use.  He  affected  least  of  any  man  the 
acclamations  of  popular  auditories,  and  wrote  not  his  History  to. 
win  present  applause,  as  was  the  use  of  that  age,  but  for  a  monu* 
ment  to  instruct  the  ages  to  come,  which  he  professeth  himself, 
and  entitleth  his  book,  KrijfMe  i$  a$lj  a  possesgum  for  m)erlastmg. 
He  was  far,from  the  necessity  of  servile  writers,  either  to  fear  or 
flatter.  And  whereas  he  may  peradventure  be  thought  to  have 
been  malevolent  towards  his  country,  because  they  deserved  to 
have  him  so,  yet  hath  he  not  written  any  thing  that  discovcreth 
any  such  passion.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  written  of  them  that 
tendeth  to  their  dishonour,  as  Athenians,  but  only  as  peopk ;  and 
thalby  the  necessity  of  the  narration,  not  by  any  sought  digres- 
sion So  that  no  word  of  his,  but  their  own  actions  do  sometimes 
reproach  them.  In  sum,  if  the  truth  of  a  history  did  ever  appear 
by  the  manner  of  relating,  it  doth  so  in  this  History ;  so  coherent, 
perspicuous,  and  persuasive  is  the  whole  narration,  and  every  part 
thereof. 

In  the  elocution  also,  two  things  are  considerable,  digposUion  or 
method,  and  Hyle.  Of  the  disposition  here  used  by  Thuqrdides,  it 
will  be  sufficient  in  this  place  briefly  to  observe  only  this.  That 
in  his  first  book,  fint  he  hath  by  way  of  exordium  derived  the 
state  of  Greece  from  the  cradle  to  the  vigorous  stature  it  then  was 
at  when  he  began  to  write  ^  and  next,  declared  the  cau8e|»,  both 
real  and  pretended,  of  the  war  he  was  to  write  of ;  in  the  rest,  in 
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which  he  handleth  the  war  itself^  he  followeth  distinctly  and 
purely  the  order  of  time  throughout ;  relating  what  came  to  pass 
from  year  to  year,  and  subdividing  each  year  into  a  summer  and 
winter.  iThe  grounds  and  motives  of  every  action  he  setteth 
down  before  the  action  itsetf,  either  nanratively,  or  else  contriveth 
them  into  the  form  of  ddibehitwe  oraiiims,  in  the  persons  of  such 
as  firdm  time  to  time  bare  )Bway  in  the  commonwealth.  After  the 
actiotas,  when  there  is  just  occasion,  he  giveth  his  judgment  of 
them,  shewing  by  what  means  the  success  came  either  to  be  fur- 
thered or  hindered.  Digressions  for  instructions  cause,  and  other 
audi  open  conveyances  of  precepts  (which  is  the  philosopher's  part) 
he  never  useth,  as  having  so  clearly  set  before  men's  eyes  the  ways 
and  events  of  good  and  evil  counsels,  that  the  narration  itself  doth 
secretly  instruct  the  reader>  and  more  effectually  than  possibly  can 
be  donf  by  prec^t. 

For  his  ^tyle,  I  refer  it  to  the  judgment  of  divers  ancient  and 
conapet^il  jaidges.  Piutarth  in  his  book,  De  Gloria  Atbenien- 
sium,  saith  of  him  thus  :  Thucy^es  ^li^eth  cUmays  at  this,  to  make 
ius  auditor  a  spectator,  cmd  to  cast  Mi  reader  into  the  same  pasnons 
that  ^ey  were  in,  that  were  behoMers.  The  manner  how  Demosthenes 
orrcmgt^d  the  Athenians  on  the  rug^id  shore  btfore  FyUts'.  Bow 
Brasidas  targed  the  steersman  to  run  Ms  gaUy  a  ground;  how  he 
went  to  the  ladder,  or  place  in  the  galley  for  descent,  how  he  was  hstrt, 
and  swBon^sd,  and  fell  down  on  the  ledges  of  the  gaily ;  how  the  Spar^ 
tans  fought  after  the  manner  of  a  land-fight  upon  the  sea,  and  the 
Athenians  of  a  sea-figJit  upon  kmd.  Again,  in  the  Sicilian  war,  how 
a  battle  was  fought  by  sea  and  bind,  wUih  equal  fortune.  These  things, 
I  say,  are  so  described,  and  so  eoidentiy  set  before  our  eyes,  that  the 
mind  of  Ifte  reader  is  no  less  affected  therewith,  than  if  he  had  been 
present  \n  the  actions.  There  is  for  his  perspicuity.  Cicero  in  his 
book  ^entitled.Oratore^  sipeaking  of  the  affectation  of  divers  Gredc 
rhetoricHBis>  saith  thus  :  And  therefore  Ekrodotus  and  TInicydides 
are  the  more  admirable.  Jhr  though  they  lived  in  the  scmie  t^ewith 
those  I  have  before  named,  (meaning  Thrasymachus,  Gorgtus>  and 
Theodonn)  yet  were  they  far  from  this  kind  of  delicacy,  or  rather 
indeed  foolery.  For  the  one  without  rub,  gently  glideth  like  a  still 
rhter,  and  i^e  oAler  (meaning  Thvcydides)  runs  strongUer,  and  in 
matter  of  war,  as  it  were,  bhweih  a  trumpet  of  war.  And  in  tJ^ese 
two,  as  sakh  Theophrastas,  history  hath  roused  herself,  and  advent 
tured  to  speak,  both  more  <copk)usly,  and  wkh  more  ornament  than  in 
Iftase  th<a  were  before  Utem,  This  Mmmends  the  gravity  and  the 
^gnity  of  his  lang^tage.  Again,  in  bis  second  book,  de  Oratore> 
thus :  ThueyMes  in  the  art  of  speakmg,  ha^  in  my  opinion  far  eas^ 
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eeeiM«ftm«ill.  For  hB  b  m>  Jkll  of  mazier,  ihat  the  nunAer  of  liis 
$eniemce$  d9^  almost  retpA  the  ntanber  of  his  words  ^  mid  iM  his  wordfi 
heUso  apt,  ai%d  so  dose^  that  U  is  hard  to  saf,  whet^ier  his  words  do 
more  iUmstrate  his  senteftees,  or  ^»  sentences  his  words,  Tbere  is  for 
the  pidiiiiefls  and  strength  of  his  Btyle^  Lastly,  for  the  parity, 
aad  propriety,  I  cite  Diooysius  Halicamasseas,  whose  testimony 
is  the  stronger  in  this  point,  because  he  was  a  Oreek  rhetoiriciaii 
fimr  his  &;vlty,  and  for  his  affectton,  one  that  would  no  foxiker 
ecNBineiid  him,  than  of  necessity  he  must*  His  worda  are  these : 
There  is  one  virtue  m  ehquenoe,  the  chiefsst  ofaU  the  resi,  tmd  with^ 
oat  which  tftere  is  no  idher  goodness  in  speech*  What  is  that  9  tiwi 
the  language  be  pure,  and  retain^  the  propriety  of  4he  Greek  tongue^ 
This  they  both  observed  diTiiently.  For  Herodotus  is  the  best  rvie  of 
the  Ionic,  and  Thuiydides  of  the  Jkic  dialect.  These  testteonies  are 
not  needful  to  him  that  hath  read  the  History  itself,  nor  at  all,  but 
that  the  aame  Dionysiiis  hath  taken  such  pains,  and  applied  so 
BMidi  of  his  focuky  in  rhetoric  to  the  extennatuag  of  the  worth 
tiwreof ;  moreover^  I  hare  thought  it  necessary  to  tabs  out  the 
prindpal  objections  he  maketh  against  him,  and  without  many 
woids  of  mine  own,  to  leave  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader.  And  first  Dfonysius  saitii  thus  :  The  prwicipdl,  ^hmI  most 
neoessarp  office  of  any  man  that  tntendeth  to  write  a  history  is  to 
cftoose  a  nohle  argument^  and  grute^l  to  such  as  shall  read  it^  And 
this  Berodotus,  in  my  opinion,  haih  dene  better  than  Tkucydtdes  :far 
Herodotus  hath  written  the  joint  history,  fro/^  if  the  Greeks  and  Bar" 
barians,  to  save  from  obUvion,  8tc.  But  Thucydides  writeth  one  only 
war,  and  that  neither  honourable,  nor  f^tunate ;  which  principally 
were  to  be  wished  never  to  have  been ;  and  neset,never  to  have  beenrc" 
membered,  nor  known  to  posterity,  And  that  he  took  an  evil  oi^ti* 
ment  in  hand,  he  maketh  it  manifest  in  his  proem,  saying,  that  many 
cities  were  in  that  war  made  desolate,  asid  utterly  destroj^ed,  part* 
]y  by  BariHuians,  partly  by  the  Gt«eks  1tiemselt«s  :  so  many 
banishments,  and  aomuch  slanghter  of  men  fts  never  was  the  lik^ 
before,  fcc.  So  that  the  heaters  will  «6W  it  at  the  Jtrst  propound- 
ing. Now  by  ken  much  it  is  better  40  write  of  the  wonderfisl  acts  both 
of  the  Barbariant  and  Grecians,  than  of  the  pit^ai  and  horrMe  tala- 
uMesofthe  Greciant,  so  nmch  wiser  is  Herodotus  in  the  choice  <fkis 
argmnent  than  Thncydides. 

Now  let  any  man  consider  whetber  it  be  not  more  reasonable 
tD  say  i  that  the  principal,  and  meist  necessary  of  him  that  wttt  write 
ahi^oryistotakesuohanwrgument,  m  is  bo^  within  his  power  well 
tohandie,  md  profitable  to  posterity  t^t  shaU  read  it,  Whick  Thn- 
cydides, m  the  Opinion  ef  all  men,  hmth  done  belter  thm  Hervdatas. 
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For  HeradohiA  urldertook.to  write  of  those  things,  of  whkh  it  was  im- 
pQssible  for  him  io  know  the  truth ;  and  which  delight  more  the  ear 
with  fabulous  narrations,  than  satify  the  mind  with  truth.  But  Thu- 
cifdides  writeth  one  war,  which,  how  it  was  carried  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  he  was  able  certainly  to  inform  himself.  And  by  pro- 
pounding in  his  proem,  the  miseries  that  happened  in  the  same,  he 
shewed^  that  it  was  a  great  war,  and  worthy  to  he  known,  and  ftot  to 
he  concealed  from  posterity,  for  the  calamities  that  then  fell  upon  the 
Grecians ;  but  the  rather  to  be  truly  delivered  unto  them,  for  thai  men 
profit  more  by  looking  on  advise  events  than,  on  prosperity.  Therefireo 
by  how  much  men's  miseries  do  better  instruct,  than  their  good  success, 
by  so  much  was  Thucydides  more  happy  in  taking  his  argument,  than 
Herodotus  was  wise  in  choosing  his,  * 

Dionysiua  agein  saith  thus  :  The  next  offid  of  him  that  wiU 
write  a  history,  is  to  know  where  to  begin,  and  where  to  end,  And  in 
this  point  Herodotus  seemeth  to  be  far  more  discreet  than  Thucydides, 
For  in  ^ first  place  he  layeth  down  the  cause,  for  which  the  Barbariane 
beg€m  to  ir^ure  the  (jredans ;  and  going  on,  maketh  an  end  at  the  pu- 
niskment,  and  the  revenge  taken  on  the  Barbarians.  But  Thuey^des 
begins  at  the  good  estate  of  the  Grecians,  which  being  a  Grecian,  and 
an  Atheman,  he  ought. not  to  have  done;  nor  ought  he,  being  qf  that 
dignity  amongst  the  Athenians,  so  evidently  to  have  laid  the  fault  of 
the  war  upon  his  own  city,  when  there  were  other  occasions  enough  to 
which  he  might  have  imputed  it.  Nor  ought  he  to  have  began  with  the 
business^  of  the  Corcyraans,  but  at  the  more  noble  acts  of  his  country, 
which  they  did  immediately  after  the  Persian  war,  fwUch  afterward 
in  convenient  place  he  mentioneth,  but  it  is  but  cursorily,  and  not  as  he 
ought.)  And  when  he  had  declared  dhose,  with  much  affection,  as  a 
lover  of  his  country,  then  he  should  have  brought  in,  how  that  the  La* 
cedemonians,  through  envy  and  fear,  but  pretending  other  causes,  began 
the  war,  and  so  have  descended  to  the  Corcyraan  business,  and  the  de- 
cree against  the  Megareans,  or  whatsoever  else  he  had  to  put  in.  Then 
in  the  ending  of  his  history,  there  be  many  errors  committed,  Fbr 
though  he  profess  he  was  present  in  the  whole  war,  and  that  he  would 
wrile  it  aU,  yet  he  ends  with  the  naval  baitle  at  Cynossema,  which  was 
fought  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war ;  whereas  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  gone  through  with  it,  and  ended  his  History  with  that 
admirable,  and  grateful  return  i^the  banished  Athenians  from  PhUe, 
at  which  time  the  city  recovered  her  liberty. 

To  thU  I  say,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  him  that  had  undertaken 
to  write  the  History  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  to  begin  his  narra- 
tion no  further  off,  than  at  the  causes  of  the  same,  whether  the 
Grecians  were  then  in  good,  or  in  e^il  state.    And  if  the  injury. 
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upon  which  thm  war  arose^  proceeded  from  the  Athenians^  then 
the  writer*  though  an  Athenian^  and  honoured  in  his  country, 
onglit  to  declare  the  same,  and  not  to  seek,  nor  take,  though  at 
hand,  any  other  occasion  to  transfer  the  fault.  And  that  the  acts 
done  before  the  time  comprehended  in  the  war  he  wrQte  of,  ought 
to  have  been  touched  but  cursorily,  and  no  more  than  may  serve  . 
for  the  enlightening  of  the  history  to  follow,  how  noble  soever 
those  acts  have  been.  Which  when  he  had  thus  touched,  without 
affection  to  either  side,  an(l  not  as  a  lover  of  his  country,  bat  of 
troth,  then  to  have  proceeded  to  the  rest,  with  the  like  indiflfer- 
ency.  And  to  have  made  an  end  of  writing,  where  the  war  eaded, 
which  he  undertook  to  write  ^  not  producing  his  History  beyond 
that  period,  though  that  which  followed  were  neVer  so  admirable 
and  acceptable.     All  this  T}iucydides  hath  observed. 

These  two  criminations  I  have  therefore  set  down  at  large,  trans-* 
lated  also  verbatim,  that  the  judgment  of  Dionysius  Halicarnassius 
may  the  better  appear*  concerning  the  main  and  principal  virtues 
of  a  history.  I  think  there  was  never  written  so  much  absurdity 
in  so  few  lines.  He  is  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  men  that 
ever  spake  of  this  subject  besides  himself,  and  to  common  sense. 
For  he  makes  the  scope  of  history  not  profit  by  writing  truth,  but 
delight  of  the  hearer,  as  if  it  were  a  song.  And  the  argument  of 
history  he  would  not  by  any  means  have  to  contain  the  calamitiea 
and  misery  of  his  country,  (these  he  would  have  buried  in  silence) 
but  only  their  glorious  and  splendid  actions.  Amongst  the  vir- 
tues of  an  historiographer,  he  reckons  affection  to  his  country ; 
study  to  please  the  hearer  ^  to  write  more  than  his  argument  leads 
him  to$  and  to  conceal  all  actions  that  were  not  to  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country.  Most  manifest  vices.  He  was  a  rhetori- 
dan,  and  it  seemeth  he  would  have  nothing  written,  but  that 
which  was  most  capable  of  rhetorical  ornament.  Yet  Lucian,  a 
rhetorician  also,  in  a  treatise,  entitled.  Haw  a  History  ought  to 
be  vriiten^  saith  thus  :  Thai  a  writer  of  history,  ot^ht  in  Ms  writings 
io  be  a  foreigner,  without  country,  living  under  his  own  law  only, 
subject  to  no  king,  nor  caring  what  any  man  wUl  like,  or  dislike,  but 
Uying  out  the  mtUter  as  it  is. 

The  third  ftiult  he  finds,  is  this :  that  the  method  of  his  History 
is  governed  by  the  time,  rather  than  the  periods  of  several  ac« 
tions.  For  he  declares  in  order  what  came  to  pass  each  summer, 
and  winter,  and  is  thereby  forced  sometimes  to  leave  tlie  narra- 
tion of  a  siege,  or  sedition,  or  a  war,  or  other  actions,  in  the 
the  midst,  and  enter  into  a  relation  of  somewhat  else,  done  at  the 
same  time^  in  another  place,  and  to  come  to  the  former  again 
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wbeti  the  time  tequired  it.  This,  saith  he,  causeth  confusioti  in 
ia  the  mind  of  his  hearer,  so  that  he  cannot  comprehend  dis- 
tinctly the  several  parts  of  the  History. 

Dionysitts  aimeth  still  at  the  delight  of  the  present  hearer  -, 
though  ThttVydides  himself  profess  that  his  scope  is  not  that;^  but 
to  leave  his  work  for  a  perpetual  possession  to  posterity.  And  then 
have  men  leisure  enough  to  comprehend  him  thoroughly.  But, 
indeed,  whosoever  shall  read  him  once  attentively,  shall  more 
distinctly  conceive  of  every  action  this  way  than  the  other; 
and  the  method  is  more  natural ;  for  as  much  as  his  pu|po8e 
being  to  write  of  one  Peloponnesian  war,  this  way  he  hatli 
incbtporated  all  the  parts  thereof  into  one  body,  so  that  there 
is  unity  in  the  whole,  and  the  several  narrations  are  conceived 
only  as  pkrts  of  that ;  whereas  the  other  way,  he  had  but  sowed 
together  many  little  histories,  and  left  the  Peloponne&ian  war 
(which  he  took  for  his  subject)  in  a  manner  unwritten ;  for 
neither  any  part,  nor  the  whole,  could  justly  have  carried  such 
a  title. 

Ponrthly,  he  accuseth  him  for  the  method  of  his  first  book,  in 
that  he  deriveth  Greece  from  the  infancy  Hiereof  to  his  own  time } 
anil  in  that  he  setteth  <}own  the  narration  of  the  qaarreb  about 
Corcyra  Mk^  Potidesa,  before  he  entreateth  of  the  true  cause  of  the 
war,  which  was  the  greatness  of  the  Athenian  dominion,  feared 
and  envied  by  the  Lacedemonians* 

For  answer  to  this,  I  say  thus  :  for  the  mentioning  of  the  ati« 
cient  state  of  Greece,  he  doth  St  briefly,  insbting  no  longer  upon  it 
than  is  necessary  for  the  well  understanding  of  the  following  His- 
tory. For  without  some  general  notions  of  these  first  times> 
many  places  of  the  History  ave  the  less  easy  to  be  understood,  as 
depending  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  original  of  several  citic8» 
and  customs^  which  could  not  be  all  inserted  into  the  History  it- 
self, b«t  must  be  either  sapposed  to  be  foreknown  by  the  reader, 
or  else  be  delivered  to  him  in  the  beginning,  as  a  necessary  pre- 
fooOb  And  for  his  putting  first  the  narration  of  the  public  and 
avowed  cause  of  this  war,  and  after  that  the  true  and  inward  mo» 
tive  of  the  same,  the  reprehension  is  absnrd.  For  it  is  plain  that 
a  cause  of  war,  divulged  and  avowed,  how  slight  soever  it  be, 
cornea  within  the  task  of  the  historiographer^  no  less  than  the 
war  itself,  for  without  a  pretext  no  war  foUows.  This  pretext  is 
always  «a  iigury  received,  or  pretended  to  be  received.'  Whereas 
the  inward  motive  to  hostility  is  but  coiyectural,  and  not  of  that 
evidence^  that  a  historiographer  should  be  always,  bound  to  take 
HoUce  of  k  3  as  envy  to  the  greatness  of  airather  state^  or  fear  of 
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an  injary  to  come.  Now  let  any  man  itidge>  whether  a  good 
writer  of  history^  ought  to  handle^  as  the  principal  cause  of  war, 
proclaimed  injury^  or  concealed  envy.  In  a  word>  the  image  of 
tke  method  used  by  Thucydides  in  this  point,  is  this  :  Tlie  quarrel 
ohoui  CoTcyra,  pamed  on  in  this  manner  $  and  the  quarrel  about  Pa^ 
tidaa,  <M  ihig  manner ,-  (relating  both  at  large)  and  in  both  the  A* 
ihenians  were  accused  to  have  done  the  injury.  Nevertheless  the  La^ 
^emomuM  had  not  upon  this  t^jury  entered  into  a  war  against  0mm, 
but  thai  they  envied  the  greatness  qf  their  power^  and  feared  the 
consequence  of  their  ambition.  1  think  a  more  clear,  and  natural 
Older  cannot  possibly  be  devised. 

Again  he  says,  that  he  maketh  a  fuperal  oration  (which  was 
fiokmnly  done  on  all  occasions  through  the  war)  for  fifteen 
horsemen  only,  that  were  slain  at  the  brooks  called  Rheiti  5  and 
that  for  this  reason  only,  that  he  might  make  it  in  the  person 
of  Pericles,  who  was  then  living,  but  before  another  the  like  oc« 
easion  happened,  was  dead. 

The  manner  of  the  Athenians  was,  that  they  that  were  slain 
the  first  in  any  war,  should  have  a  solemn  funeral,  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  Daring  this  war,  they  had  many  occasions  to  put 
this  custom  in  practice.  Seeing  therefore  it  was  fit  to  have  that 
CQstom,  and  the  form  of  it  known,  and  that  once  for  all,  the 
manner  being  ever  the  same,  it  was  fittest  to  relate  it  on  the  first 
occasioo,  what  number  soever  they  were  that  were  then  buried ; 
which  neverthdess  is  not  likely  to  have  been  so  few  as  Dionysius 
saith.  For  the  funeral  was  not  celebrated  till  the  winter  after 
they  were  slain,  so  that  many  more  were  slain  before  this  so- 
lemnity, and  may  all  be  accounted  amongst  the  first '  And  that 
Pericles  performed  the  office  of  making  their  funeral  oration,  there 
is  no  reason  alleged  by  him  why  it  should  be  doubted. 

Another  fault  he  finds,  is  this;  that  he  introduceth  the  Athe- 
nian generals  in  a  dialogue,  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of 
Helos,  pretending  openly,  for  the  cause  of  their  invasion  of  that 
iflk,  the  power  and  will  of  the  state  of  Athens,  and  r^ecting  ut- 
terly to  enter  into  any  disputation  with  them  concerning  the  equi- 
ty of  their  cause ;  which  he  saltb,  was  contmry  to  the  dignity  of 
the  slate. 

To  this  may  be  answered  ;  that  the  proceeding  of  these  gene- 
rals was  not  unlike  to  divers  other  actions,  that  the  people  of  A- 
thens  openly  took  upon  tbem  :  and  therefore  it  is  very  likely  they 
were  allowed  so  to  prooned.  Howsoever,  if  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple gave'  in  charge  to  these  their  captains,  to  take  in  Ae  island, 
by  all  means  whatsoeterj  without  power  to  report  back  unto  them 
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first  the  equity  of  the  islanders  cause,  as  is  most  likely  to  be  true, 
I  see  then  no  reason  the  generals  had  to  enter  into  disputation  with 
them,  whether  they  should  perform  their  charge,  or  not,  but  only 
whether  they  should  do  it  by  fair,  or  foul  means  -,  which  is  the 
point  treated  of  in  this  dialogue.  Other  cavils  he  hath,  touching 
the  matter,  and  order  of  this  History,  but  not  needful  to  be  an- 
swered. 

Then  for  his  phrase,  he  carpeth  at  it  in  infinite  places,  both  for 
obscure  and  licentious.  He  that  will  see  the  particular  places  he 
'  reprehendeth^  let  him  read  Dionysius  himself,  if  he  will ;  for  the 
matter  is  too  tedious  for  this  place.  It  is  true,  that  there  be 
some  sentences  in  him,  somewhat  long,  not  obscure  to  one  that 
is  attentive  5  and  besides  that,  they  are  but  few.  Yet  is  this  the 
most  important  fault  he  findeth.  For  the  rest,  the  obscurity  that 
proceedeth  from  the  profoundness  of  the  sentences,  containing 
contemplations  of  those  human  passions,  which  either  dissembled, 
or  not  commonly  discoursed  of,  do  yet  carry  the  greatest  sway 
with  men  in  their  public  conversation.  If  then  one  cannot  pene- 
trate into  them  without  much  meditation,  we  are  not  to  expect  a 
man  should  understand  them  at  the  first  speaking.  Marcellinus 
saith,  he  was  obscure  on  purpose,  that  the  common  people  might 
not  understand  him.  And  not  unlikely  -,  for  a  wise  man  should 
BO  write  (though  in  Words  understood  by  all  men)  that  wise  men 
only  should  be  able  to  commend  him.  But  this  obscurity  is  not 
to  be  in  the  narrations  of  things  done,  nor  in  the  descriptions  of 
places,  or  of  battles  3  in  all  which  Thucydides  is  most  perspicu- 
ous, as  Plutarch,  in  the  words  before  cit^,  hath  testified  of  him. 
But  in  the  characters  of  men's  humours  and  manners,  and  apply* 
ing  them  to  affairs  of  consequence,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  ob- 
scure  to  ordinary  capacities,  in.  what  words  soever  a  man  deliver 
his  mind  ;  if  therefore  Thucydides  in  his  orations,  or  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  sedition,  or  other  thing  of  that  kind,  be  not  easily  un- 
derstood, it  is  of  those  only  that  cannot  penetrate  into  the  nature  of 
such  things,  and  proceedeth  not  from  any  intricacy  of  expres»on. 
Dionysius  further  findeth  fault  with  his  using  to  set  word  against 
word,  which  the  rhetoricians  call  antitheta.  Which,  as  it  is  in 
some  kind  of  speech  a  very  great  vice,  so  is  it  not  improper  in 
characters  3  and  of  comparative  discourses,  it  is  almost  the  only 
style. 

And  whereas  he  further  4&xeth  him  for  licentiousness  in  turn- 
ing nouns  into  verbs,  and  verbs  into  noum,  and  altering  of  genders, 
cases,  and  numbers,  as  he  doth  sometimes  for  the  more  efficacy  of 
his  style,  and  without  sokedtm,  I  leave  him*to  the  answer  of  Mar- 
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cellhius }  ivho  BAys,  That  DUmyskts  findeth  fault  vMh  Ms,  oi 
being  ignorant  (yet  he  was  a  professed  rhetorician;  that  this  was 
the  most  excellent,  and  perfect  kind  of  speaking. 

Some  men  may  peradventure  desire  to  know,  what  motive  Dio- 
nysius  might  have,  to  extenuate  the  worth  of  him,  whom  he  him- 
self acknowledgeth  to  have  been  esteemed  by  all  men  for  the 
best  by  far  of  all  the  historians  that  ever  wrote,  and  to  have  been 
taken  by  all  the  ancient  orators,  and  philosophers,  for  the  mea- 
sure and  rule  of  writing  history.  What  motive  be  had  to  it  I 
know  not;  but  what  glory  he  might  expect  by  it,  is  easily  known. 
For  having  first  preferred  Herodotus,  his  countryman,  a  Hali- 
camassian,  before  Thucydides,  who  was  aoooimted  the  best,  and 
then  conceiving  that  his  own  History  might  perhaps  be  thought 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Herodotus^  by  this  computation  he  saw  the 
honour  of  the  best  historiographer  falling  on  himself;  wherein 
(in  the  opinion  of  all  men)  he  hath  misreckoned.  And  thus 
much,for  the  objectious  of  Denis  of  Halicarnasse. 

It  is  written  of  Demosthenes  the'  famous  orator,  that  he  wrote 
over  the  history  of  Thucydides  with  his  own  band,  eight  times. 
So  much  was  this  work  esteemed,  even  for  the  eloquence.  But 
yet  was  this  his  eloquence  not  at  all  fit  for  the  bar,  but  proper  for 
history,  and  rather  to  be  read,  than  heard.  For  words  that  pass 
away  (as  in  public  orations  they  must)  without  pause,  ought  to 
be  understood  with  ease,  and  are  lost  else ;  though  words  that 
remain  in  writing,  for  the  reader  to  meditate  on,  ought  rather  to 
be  pithy,  and  full.  Cicero  therefore  doth  justly  set  him  apart 
from  the  rank  of  pleaders,  but  withal,  he  continually  giveth  him 
his  due  for  history,  lib.  2.  De  Oratore  :  *  What  great  rhetorician 
'  ever  borrowed  any  thing  of  Thucydides  ?  Yet  all  men  praise 
'  him,  I  confess  it,  as  a  wise,  severe,  grave  relator  of  things  done. 

*  Not  for  a  pleader  of  causes  at  the  bar,  but  a  reporter  of  war  in 
'  history.  So  that  he  was  never  reckoned  an  orator,  nor  if  he 
^  had  never  written  a  history,  had  his  name  therefore  not  been 

*  extant,  being  a  man  of  honour  and  nobility.  Yet,  none  of 
'  them  imitate  the  gravity  of  his  words  and  sentences  ;  but  when 
'  they  have  uttered  a  kind  of  lame  and  disjointed  stufi^,  they  pre- 
'  sently  think  themselves  brothers  of  Thucydides.*.  Again  in  his 
Book,  D0  optimo  Oratore,  he  says  thus  :  '  But  here  will  stand  up 
'  Thucydides  j  for  his  eloquence  is  by  some  admired  ;  and  justly. 
'  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  orator  we  seek  ;  for  it  is  one  thing 
'  to  unfold  a  matter  by  way  of  narration  5  another  thing  to  ac* 
'  cuse  a  man,  or  clear  him  by  arguments.  And  in  narrations,  one 
'  thing  to  stay  the  heilrer ;  another  to  stir  him.*    Lucian,  In  his 
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book  eniiitfed>  '  How  a  History  ought  to  bo  written**  doth  con* 
ttnuaUy  exemplify  the  yhtnes  which  he  requires  in  an  historio- 
grapher by  Thucydides.  And  if  a  man  consider  well  that  whole 
diaoourse  of  his,  he  shall  fdainly  perceiTe,  that  the  iVMiSe  of  this 
present  History^  preconceired  in  Lucian*s  mind*  sngge^ted  unto 
bim  all  the  precepts  he  there  deliTereth.  Lastly^  hear  the  most 
true  and  proper  commendation  of  him,  from  Justus  Lipsins,  in  his 
notes  to  his  book^ '  De  Doctrina  Civili/  in  these  words :  '  Tbucy« 

*  dides,  who  hath  written,  not  many,  nor  very  great  matters,  hatb 
'  perhaps  yet  won  the  garland  from  all  that  hare  written  of  mat- 
'  ters,  both  many  and  great.  Every  where  for  elocution  grave  f 
'  short  and  thick  with  sense ;  sound  in  his  judgments  -,  every 
^  where  secretly  inetracting,  and  directing  a  man's  life  aod  a^* 
'  tions.  In  his  orations  and  excursions  almost  divine.  Whom  the 
'  oftener  you  read,  the  more  you  shall  cany  away,  yet  never  be 

*  dismissed  without  appetite.  Next  to  him  is  Polybiui^  &&'  Ajn4 
thus  much  concerning  the  Life  and  History  of  Thucydides. 
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FROM  smith's  trans.  OF  THUCTDIDES. 


Iv  the  preceding  Disoourae  we  have  examined  into  the  capacitjr 
and  qualifications  of  our  author  for  writing  history,  and  settled 
Ida  character.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  the  work  itself  i  first 
casting  our  eyes  upon  and  noting  the  general  disposition  of  the 
whole  }  and  then  surveying  it  more  distinctly  in  its  parts. 

The  disposition  of  the  whole  is  most  eleborately  exact.  Order 
is  scrupulously  observed }  and  every  incident  so  faithfully  ar-- 
ranged  in  its  proper  time^  that  some  have  doubted  whether  annals 
were  not  a  more  proper  title  for  it  than  history.  If  we  should 
call  it  annals,  it  must  be  owned  at  the  same  time  that  aona]^ 
were  never  composed  with  so  much  miyesty  and  spirit }  and  ne« 
ver  was  history  more  accurately  distinguished  by  the  punctuality 
of  dates  so  nicely  interwove.  Thucydides  states  every  occur- 
rence  in  just  place  and  time.  But  he  is  forced  for  this  purpose  to 
make  frequent  transitions,  and  to  drop  a  particular  narration, 
perhaps  the  very  moment  a  reader^s  attention  may  be  most  fixed 
upon  and  most  eager  for  the  event*  If  they  cannot  bear  a  dis- 
appointment here,  the  remedy  is  ready  at  hand.  By  turning 
over  a  few  leaves,  they  will  find  it  regularly  resumed  in  due  place 
and  time :  and  they  at  once  may  satisfy  their  own  curiosity,  without 
disarranging  the  author*s  scheme,  or  perplexing  that  work  which 
he  was  determined  to  keep  quite  dear  and  unembarrassed.  They 
wiU  afterwards  forgive,  perhaps  applaud  him,  for  his  great  care 
to  prevent  confusion,  and  to  give  a  neal  and  precise  Conception  of 
^  that  passeth.  He  constantly  gives  notice*  when  he  is  necessi- 
tated, by  the  method  he  laid  down  for  himsdf»  to  make  such 
transitions  :  and>  when  we  have  been  amused  with  what  looks 
like  a  tumble  ftom  an  engaging  part  of  history,  but  is  really  a  co« 
incidence  of  events  not  to  f«s6  unheeded  }  when  \ve  have  been 
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SO  long  at  it>  that  we  are  convinced  it  lies  in  the  road,  and  is  no 
excursion  at  all ;  yet  we  are  glad  to  see  him  reconnect,  and  land 
US  on  a  spot,  where  we  are  already  well  acquainted.  He  shews  a 
steady  and  inviolable  attackment  to  chronology,  a  nepessary  at- 
tendant upon  history.  But  the  chronology  of  Thucydides  is  like 
a  herald,  that  exactly  marshals  a  long  stately  procession,  adjusts 
the  rank,  clears  the  way,  and  preserves  every  step  distinct  and  un- 
incumbered. 

No  writer  had  done  this  before  him.  No  settled  sera  was  yet  in 
use,  not  even  the  famous  one  of  the  Olympiad.  The  several  states 
of  Greece  computed  time  by  a  method  of  their  own.  It  was  not 
easy  to  make  those  methods  coincide  with  one  another.  The 
Athenians  reckoned  by  their  annual  archons  -,  the  Lacedemonians 
by  their  ephori  j  the  Argives  by  the  years  of  the  priestess  of  Juno. 
The  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  two  former  entered  on  their 
offices,  were  fixed,  but  did  not  suit  together  in  point  of  time  5  the 
beginning  of  the  years  of  the  latter  was  variable,  since  it  de- 
pended on  the  death  or  removal  of  a  predecessor.  Thucydides,  to 
avoid  confusion,  left  all  these  artificial  jarring  rules,  and  adhered 
to  the  course  of  nature.  He  divided  the  natural  year  into  two 
halves,  into  a  summer  and  winter.  His  summer  includes  the 
spring,  and  reacheth  from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox ; 
the  other  half-year  Is  comprehended  in  his  winter.  He  always 
xecords  eclipses,  as  strange  events,  and  proper  concomitants  for 
the  horrors  of  this  war.  I  must  not  be  so  sanguine  as  to  imagine, 
that  he  supposed  such  appearances  might  some  time  or  other  be 
reduced  to  exact  calculation,  and  astronomy  be  made  the  faithful 
guide  of  chronology. 

Book  I.  The  First  Book  of  Thucydides  is  introductory  to  the 
rest.  It  is  a  comprehensive  elaborate  work  of  itself.  It  clears 
away  rubbish,  opens  a  view  from  the  earliest  ages,  strikes  out 
light  from  obscurity,  and  truth  from  fable,  that  the  reader  may 
enter  upon  the  Peloponnesian  war  with  a  perfect  insight  into  the 
state  of  Greece,  and  the  schemes,  interest  and  strength  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  The  author  unfolds  his  design  in  writing,  mag- 
nifies his  subject,  complains  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
mankind,  rectifies  *their  mistakes,  removes  all  prejudice,  and  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  knowledge  of  every  thing  proper  to  be  known, 
to  enable  us  to  look  at  the  contention  with  judgment  and  discern- 
ment, when  the  point  contended  for  is  no  less  than  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea,  which  that  of  the  land  must  necessarily  follow. 

He  begins  at  the  source,  and  traces  the  original  of  the -Greek 
communities  from  certain  and  indispotable  facts ;  and  the  growth 
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of  Attica  hi  pariicalar^  from  the  natutal  barrenness  of  the  soil, 
which  tempted  no  invasions ;  and  from  the  shelter  its  inhabitants 
gave  to  all,  who  would  settle  amongst  them,  and  share  their 
politj. — ^He  shews  the  invention  of  shipping  to  have  been  ex-  * 
oeedingly  mischievous  at  first.  It  filled  the  sea  with  pirates,  to 
whom  it  gave  a  ready  conveyance  from  coast  to  coast,  enabling 
them  suddenly  to  seize,  and  at  leisure  to  carry  off  and  secure  their 
booty.  No  considerable  commerce,  or  rather  none  at  all,  could 
be  carried  on,  till  the  shore  was  cleared  of  such  annoyance.  And 
when  few  durst  venture  to  settle  on  the  coasts,  no  marts  could 
he  opened  for  traffic,  and  no  ports  were  yet  secure.  A  ship  was 
merely  the  instrument  of  ready  conveyance  from  place  to  place : 
it  was  not  yet  become  an  engine  of  attack  and  defence  on  the 
water.  Minos  king  of  Crete  made  the  first  attempt  with  suc- 
cess to  obtain  a  naval  strength  *,  by  which  he  cleared  ^e  isles  of' 
the  pirates,  who  had  settled  upon  them  to  set  out  readier  from ' 
thence  on  their  plundering  excursions. — ^The  grand  fleet,  that  car- 
ried such  a  numerous  army  to  Troy,  was  a  mere  collection  of 
transports.  Thucydides  gives  us  a  just  and  clear  idea  of  that  feU- 
mons  expedition.  After  this  celebrated  aeraf,  the  Corinthians 
were  the  first  people  of  Greece,  who  became  in  reality  a  maritime 
power.  Their  peculiar  situation  gave  them  an  inclination  and 
opportunity  for  commerce ;  and  commerce  must  have  strength  to 
guard  and  support  it.  They  first  improved  a  vessel  of  burden,  into 
a  ship  of  war  t>  and  set  power  afloat  as  well  as  wealth. 

Their  neighbours  in  the  isle  of  Corcyra  soon  followed  their  ex- 
ample, and,  though  originally  a  colony  of  their  own,  became  a 
rival  power  at  sea.  They  fbught  on  their  own  darling  element 
for  superiority  (•  This  was  the  most  ancient  sea-fight,  but  it  was^ 
dedstve.  They  continued  for  two  centuries  more  to  be  rival  and 
jarring  powers  5  till  a  third,  that  of  Athens,  grew  up,  which  poli- 
tically joined  with  one  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  them  both,  and 
to  assert  the  empire  of  the  sea  for  itself. 

The  claim  both  of  Corcyra  and  Corinth'  to  the  town  of  Epidanr- 
nns  had  occasioned  their  most  riecent  embroilment  ||,  and  a  hot 
war,  in  which  the  Corcyvaeans  appliad  for  the  alliance  and  aid  of 
Athens.  On  this  was  afterwards  grounded  the  first  pretext  for  the 
Feloponnesian  war,  and  therefore  our  author  opens  the  hfSair  at 
laige.  Athens  held  the  balance  of  power  in  her  hands.  How  she 
came  to  be  possessed  of  it,  will  soon  give  room  for  as  piertinent  a 
digression  as  Thucydides  could  have  wished.     Ambassador  from 

•  Years  before  Christ  1006 »  f  Before  Clirist  904. 

X  Before  Christ  697.     .  ^  Before  Christ  637. 

II  Before  Christ  438. 
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both  ptrtiet  are  soon  Ai  Aiheni  -,  oae>  to  n^odate  bUkiice  and 
aid }  the  other^  to  traverse  their  negociation .  The  people  of  Athens, 
in  whom  the  supreme  power  was  vested,  admit  them  both  to  au- 
dience, and  orations  of  course  must  follow.  Our  grave  Historian 
is  now  retired,  to  make  way  for  statesmen  and  orators  to  mount 
the  stage,  who  are  very  well  worth  hearings 

The  Corcyrans,  who  take  the  lead,  recognise  *'  the  necessity 
'*  of  alliances,  which,  though  sometimes  entanglements,  are  gene- 
"  rally  security  and  defence.  Witinged  as  they  now  are,  they  sue 
''  for  alliance  as  the  means  of  redress.  In  gmnting  it  to  them,  the 
*'  Athenians  would  shew  honour  and  virtue,  and  at  the  sattie  time 
'^  promote  their  own  private  Interest.  The  accession  of  the  na* 
'<  val  strength  of  €orcyra  to  their  own  was  very  well  worth  th«f 
"  gaining ;  in  the  end,  it  might  preserve  their  state. ---They  open 
''  the  nature  of  colonies,  shew  the  original  contract  between  themr 
"  and  the  mother-country  ^  obedience  and  protection  are  recipfo^ 
"  cal  and  imply  one  another.*^They  prove  that  Athens  may 
"  grant  them  alliance,  in  eonsistenee  with  all  other  engage^ 
"  ments ;  by  doing  it,  may  secure  herself  in  time  against 
''  the  envy  and  attads  of  the  Peloponnesians  >  since  the  naval 
**  strength  of  Corinth,  joined  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  latter 
''  in  a  future  war,,  will  be  weak  and  ineffectual  against  the  com-' 
"  bined  fleets  of  Corcyra  and  Athens.*' 

The  Corinthians,  in  their  answer,  inveigh  highly  against  the 
Corcyrseans,  '*  They  describe  thetan  as  a  very  designing  iniquitous 
"  set  of  men,  and  a  colony  in  the  highest  degree  undutifid  to  its 
"  mother-state.  They  endeavour  to  prove  it  unjust,  and  nngrate« 
"  ful  too,  in  the  Athenians,  to  take  them  into  alliance,  and  abet 
"  their  criminal  behaviour.  They  mantain,  that  true  honour 
'^  points  out  another  conduct  i  and  schemes  of  interest  should 
*'  never  supersede  the  laws  of  equity  and  good-faith.  What  may 
^  happen  should  be  less  regarded,  than  what  on  present  occasions 
"  is  strictly  right.  They  entreat  at  last>  though  with  a  menac* 
'^  ing  air  $  and  close,  with  warmly  abjuring  the  Athenians,  to 
'*  stand  neutral  in  the  quarrel." 

The  Atiienians  however  resolve  to  enter  into  a  defensive  al« 
liance  with  Corcyra.  The  war  is  renewed  }  and  the  Athenians 
Send  the  Corcyrseans  a  petty  aid,  which  they  afterwards  reinforce. 
Corcyra  is  secured,  and  all  the  projects  of  the  Corinthians  are 
baffled,  who  are  highly  ejiasperated  against  the  Athenians,  and  ne-^ 
ver  will  foigive  them. 

Another  affair  soon  happens,  to  embroil  them  more,  and  to 
make  the  second  pretext  for  a  general  war.  Potidsa,  a  town  in 
the  Isthmus  of  the  Pallene,  was  a  Corinthian  colony»  but  at  this 
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time  tributmy  to  tike  AAetama,  lu  mtuaUon  faetweea  two  Imfs, 
tud  amongst  tbe  AtlneQim  glomes  on  tbue  oosst  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  would  eo^le  it  U^  gall  the  Athenians  eordy  in  case  of 
a  raptmre.  They  order  it  tiierefore  to  he  diamantled.  The  Poti- 
dsans  refuse  obedienoe^  and  nevok.  A  war  ensues.  The  Athe- 
Diana  attempt  to  redoce  Potidsea }  and  tbe  Corintiiians  to  sapport 
the  revolt.  It  is  at  length  besieged  by  the  fbnpcr.  The  siege 
runs  out  ti|tp  a  great  leagA  of  time,  and  at  last  beeomes  one  of 
the  CQAsidenible  ereots  of  the  Peloponneaian  war. 

The  CoiiftlhiajM,  after  this  repeated  prorocatioD,  an  foil  of  re* 
seoUaei»ts,  and  leave  no  stone  nntnmed  to  stir  np  a  gieneral  war 
in  Greece.  They  were  parties  themselves  in  the  Peloponneslaii 
league,  of  whieh  tiie  Leeedemoniana  were  fhe  bead.  The  Corin- 
thians never  set  up  for  a  leading  state,  lliey  were  eyer  eoptent 
with  tbe  secondary  rank,  though  the  first  in  that  rank.  Their 
taixm  was  always  wore  to  oommeree  than  war.  Commerce  had 
kmg  uoce  made  them  rich;  riehes  had  made  them  faixurknis ; 
and^  though  they  often  prodnoed  great  and  excellent  soldiers,  yet 
they  never  piqued  themselves  on  being  a  martial  or  formidable 
people.  Athens  indeed  tfiey  hated ;  Aliens  had  livalled  them  in 
trade,  and  very  much  abridged  tbe  extent  of  tilieir  commerce.  One 
of  the  gulfs  on  which  Corinth  ia  seated,  that  of  Sarone,  was  now 
entirely  in  the  jurisdictioo  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  also  begun 
to  curb  and  straiten  them  much  in  the  gulf  of  Crissa.  They  were 
oonse4|viently  bent  on  the  demolition  of  this  all-grasping  rival,  but 
wera  nnabfe  to  efiect  U  by  their  own  strength.  They  soiiett  all 
the  confederates  to  repair  to  Lacedemon,  all  €aU  of  complaint  and 
remomstranoe  against  the  Atidenians.  The  Corinthians  reseive 
ihemaelves  lor  the  finishing  charge  3  and  our  author  repeats  (or 
makes  for  them)  their  most  inveigling  and  alarming  speech  on 
this  ooeasion. 

*  They  addvess  die  Lacedemonians  with  an  artful  mixture  of 
'  eommendation  and  reproach ;  of  commendation,  for  their  strict 
'  adherence  to  good  ftuth ;  of  reproach  for  their  indolenee  and 
'  sloth*     They  had  sufered  the  state  of  Athens  to  grow  too 

*  mighty  for  her  neighbours.  Though  the  acknowledged  deli- 
'  verera  of  Greece,  they  had  now  for  a  length  of  time  taken  no 
'  notice  of  the  incroachments  of  the  Athenians ;    but,  through 

*  wilful  ignorance  and  habitual  supineness,  had  let  them  grow 
'  too  big,  and  able  now  to  enslave  them  all. — They  do  all  they 
'  can  to  irritate  and  provoke  them.  They  draw  en  admirable  pa- 
'rallel  between  them  and  the  Athenians)  invidious  and  re« 
'  proacfafiily  but  directly  tending  to  exasperate  ttose  wtuKn  they 
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«  want  to  exasperate. — ^Then^  they  warmly  renew  their  applica^ 
'  tions  to  the  pride  of  the  Lacedemonians ;  they  alarm  their  fears; 
'  they  :flatter  and  reproach  their  foibles.  They  even  threaten  to 
'  abandon  their  league^  unless  they  exert  themselves  in  defence  of 
'  their  friends  $  they.endeavonr  to  prove  the  necessity  of  active 
'  and  vigorous  meaisures  ;  and  end  with  a  very  artful  stroke  of  in* 
'  sinuating  and  persuasive  address.' 

An  Athenian  embassy,  now  residing  at  Lacedemon,  being  in- 
formed of  these  loud  and  bitter  outcries  against  their  masters,  beg- 
an. immediate  audience.  Accordingly,  they  are  admitted;  not 
indeed  to  plead  before  Lacedemonians,  as  their  judges  or  supe- 
riors— ^Athenians  scorn  such  self-debasement  5  but,  to  vindicate 
thdr  state  from  misrepresentations,  to  clear  her  reputation,  and 
justify  her  power. 

'  With  this  view,  they  run  over  the  great  services  they  had 

*  done  to  Greece,  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasions  :  they  had 
'  ever  been  the  most  strenuous,  most  disinterested,  and  most  gal- 
'.  lant  champions  for  iiberty.    Tliey  pompously  detail  their  battles 

*  of  Marathon  and  Salamis ;  their  evacuating  Athens  on  the  last 
'  occasion  :  and,  when  they  had  no  polity  of  their  own  subsist* 
'  ing,  fighting  ardently  and  successfully  for  the  other  comtnuni- 
^  ties  of  Greece.  Their  power  had  been  nobly  earned  ;  and,  must 
'  they  forego  it,  because  it  was  envied  ?  They  had  honourably 

*  gained,  and  justly  used  it  $  much  more  justly,  than  the  Lacede- 
'  monians  had  it  either  in  will  or  ability  to  have  done.    They  are 

*  calumniated  merely  from  that  spite  and  discontent  so  common 
^  to  mankind,  who  ever  hate  and  abuse  their  superiors,  and  ever 

*  repine  at  subjection  though  to  the  most  gentle  masters^ — Lace- 
<  demonians  have  neither  skill  nor  judgment  for  large  command, 
'  and  though  most  eagerly  grasping  at  it,  are  unable  .to  manage 
'  it  with  any  measure  of  dexterity  and  address.  They  should  re- 
'  fleet  again  and  again,  before  tbey  ventured  upon  war :  it  might 
^  last  longer,  and  involve  them  in  more  calamities,  than  they 
'seemed  willing  to  apprehend.  They  had  better  submit  their 
'  complaints  to  fair  arbitration  :  if  not,  the  Athenians  invoke  the 

*  gods  to  witness  their  readiness  to  defend  themselves,  whenever 
'  and  however  their  enemies  shall  attack  them.' 

All  parties  now  withdraw  $  and  the  Lacedemonians  go  to  coun- 
cil amongst  themselves.  Exasperated  by  the  Corinthians,  and 
mortified  by  the  speech  of  the  Athenians,  the  m«Jority  are  for  an 
immediate  declari^ion  of  war.  Archidamus,  one  of  their  kings, 
rose  up  to  temper  their  fury.  And  the  speech  of  his  Spartan  ma- 
jesty on  .this  occa»on,  carries  all  the  marks  of  a  good  king,  an 
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«Me  statosmaii,  and  a  thorough  patriot.  It  does  honour  both  to 
his  heart  and  head.  A  Spartan  king  never  made  a  royal  figure 
bat  at  the  head  of  an  army :  then  he  reigned  indeed.  And  yet> 
Archidamus  retains  no  selfish  considerations  ^  they  are  lost  in  bis 
regard  for  the  public  welfare. 

He  tells  them, '  he  is  not  fond  of  war  himself  3  raw  unexpe* 
'  rienced  youth  alone  is  liable  to  such  weakness.  The  war  now  un* 
'  der  consideration  is  a  most  important  point.  It  may  run  out  into 
'  a  great  length  of  time.  It  is  against  Athenians — a  remote  people 
'  — tt  naval  power — ^abounding  in  wealth — excellently  provided 
'  in  all  respects.  He  demands,  in  every  single  article,  whether 
'  they  can  presume  to  become  a  match  for  such  antagonists  ?  They 
'  should  remember  the  high  spirit,  the  habits  of  activity  and  per- 
'  severance  so  natural  to  these  Athenians,  who  are  not  to  be  de- 
'  jected  at  the  first  loss,  nor  frightened  at  big  words  or  haughty 
'  threats.  Insults  indeed  must  not  be  brooked  *,  but,  adequate 
'  preparations  diould  be  made  to  avenge  them,  and  time  be  gained 
'  to  make  such  preparations.  It  would  be  most  prudent  to  begin  a 
'  negociation,  to  spin  it  out  into  length.  If  affairs  can  be  amicably 
'  adjusted,  it  would  deserve  their  choice  3 — if  not,  when  they  are 
'  competently  enabled,  it  will  be  soon  enough  to  act  offensively. 
'  He  dreads  not  war  himself,  yet,  war  cannot  be  carried  on  with- 
'  out  money.  Ample  funds  must  be  provided,  a  work  of  time 
'  and  deliberation.  Circumspection  is  no  real  reproach  5  precipi- 
'  tation  draws  positive  mischiefs  after  it.  Lacedemonians  are 
'  used  to  be  calm  and  considerate ;  they  should  not  now  be  ca^ 
*  joled  or  exasperated  out  of  their  judgment.  The  Athenians  are 
'  a  wise  and  dextrous  people.  The  Lacedemonians  should  keep 
'  that  in  remembrance,  and  support  their  own  characters  of  calrn* 
'  ness  of  spirit  and  true  manly  resolution  :  they  should  begin  with 
'  caution,  proceed  with  temper,  end  all  things  amicably  if  they 
'  can ;  if  not,  when  duly  prepared  and  adequately  provided,  they 
'  might  trust  the  decision  to  arms.' 

The  king9  of  Sparta  were  ever  justled  on  their  thrones  by  the 
haughty  overbearing  Ephori.  Stheneliudas,  one  of  that  college, 
answers  Arichidamus  in  a  short,  blunt,  properly  laconic  speech. 
'  He  is  severe  upon  the  Athenians,  sneers  Archidamus,  and  avers 
'  Uiat  Lacedemonians  should  not  deliberate  upon,  but  instantly 
'  take  the  field  and  avenge  their  wrongs.'  He  then  put  the  ques- 
tion— Whether  the  peace  was  broke  ? — divided  the  council ;  told 
the  votes ;  and  declared,  in  the  English  stile,  that  the  offes  had  it. 

The  confederates  were  now  called  in,  and  acquainted  with  the 
resolution.    Yet^  it  seems  the  ady^c^  of  Archidanus  had  carried 
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some  weight,  and  aotnal  war  was  to  be  deferred,  tiU  alltlie  parties 
in  the  Laoedemonian  league  had  ripened  their  measnret,  and  were 
ready  to,  act  with  unanimity  and  vigonr. 

Here  the  author  again  makea  his  appearance,  and  assares  ua 
the  true  motive  of  the  determination  for  a  war  at  Sparta,  waa  a 
JEALOUSY  of  the  Athenian  power  now  very  great,  and  a  dread 
of  its  more  esLtenuve  growth ;  the  latter  of  which  they  were  de- 
termined to  prevent,  and  to  redooe  the  former  withp  less  dis- 
taat^l  and  terrific  houndt • 

Then  follows  a  most  pertinent  digression,  in  which  Thucydides 
points  out  the  stepe,  by  which  the  Athenians  had  so  highly  ex-^ 
alted  their  state.  la  a  close  and  succinct  manner  he  runs  over  the 
history  of  Athens  for  fifty  years,  from  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war.  He  arranges  all 
the  incidents  in  due  place  and  time.  Hereilotas  hatii  related  the 
splendid  passages  of  the  Grecian  history  during  that  invasion  | 
hath  exhibited  Themistocles  in  all  the  lustre  of  his  commaiMl  at 
the  battle  of  Salamia,  where  the  Athenians,  who  had  abandoned 
their  all,  fought,  and  through  the  address  of  Themistocles  obliged 
all  parties  to  fight,  for  liberty  against  Xerxes,  On  this  day  Uiey 
earned  a  greater  title  than  dxai  of  citizens  of  Athens  |  they 
were  aft^wards  acknowledged  the  aovereigns  of  the  sea.  The 
Lacedemonians  became  mortified  at  it ;  bat  the  Atiienians  had 
gloriously  deserved  it.  ThemiatodeB  was  the  very  life  and  soul 
of  Greece  on  this  occasion.  In  the  midst  of  diificultifiB  he  formed 
a  moat  extensive  plan  for  his  beloved  Athens,  wlddi  he  began  to 
execute  at  once.  Thucydides  describes  his  address  and  fiorcaigiit. 
He  soon  sets  the  city  Iteyond  the  reach  of  envy  and  jealousy.  And 
though  soon  after  he  lost  his  country,  through  the  malice  of  his 
personal  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  bis  country  in  conjunction 
with  them,  yet  the  statesmen  and  patriots  left  behind  pursued  his 
yian  of  naval  power :  and  the  steps  of  its  progress  and  advance- 
ment are  minutely  traced  out  by  our  Historian. 

Themistocles  had  made  all  safe  and  secure  at  home.  The  long- 
walla  were  built  ^  the  Pirasus,  a  spaeious  harbour,  opened  and 
fortified,  a  magasine  for  traffic,  and  an  arsenal  for  war.  Aristides, 
as  true  a  patriot  as  ever  lived,  made  all  seeure  abroad.  Through 
his  honest  management,  all  Greece  submitted  to  an  annual  tax, 
for  the  guard  of  their  common  liberty  t^inst  ftiture  invasions ; 
and  the  leaders  at  sea  were  made  coUecton  and  treasurers  of  this 
naval  fund.  The  isle  of  Delos  was  the  place,  at  first,  of  lodging 
this  fund  j^but,  it  was  soon  after  removed  to  Athens  5 — a  shrewd 
political  step^  yet  capable  however  of  an  ample  if  not  full  juetifi* 
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cttaoB.  The'warkbndclycifricdoaagrinslthfiPenNUioioimndif 
tbe  iaies  and  sets  are  detved  of  the  common  enemy  $  the  cities 
on  the  const  are  regained  or  oonqnered.  Cimon  nlao  performs  his 
port  nobly }  he  earns  two  victories  the  same  day>  by  sea  and  laiid» 
on  the  coast  of  Ionia  from  the  Persians.  He  completed  a  nego* 
Giation  with  the  petty  maritime  states>  confederal^  with  Athens, 
who  were  tired  of  incessant  warfiure,  for  aooepting  snms  of  money 
instead  of  ships  and  personal  attendance.  By  tUs  means  tbt 
shipping  of  those  states  soon  monldered  away»  and  th«r  mooiey 
was  by  thor  own  agreement  sent  thither,  to  increeae  and 
strengthen  the  maritime  power  of  Athena.  In  spite  o£  all  the  op* 
positfon>  which  tiie  Corinduans  and  Bosotiaaa  gaTe  them  at  home, 
whose  rancor  to  them  was  never  to  be  appeaaod>  in  the  course 
of  no  large  number  of  years,  they  had  catabliahed  a  very  ck* 
tensive  and  formidable  empire  indeed.  The  isles  and  coasts  of 
the  Mgmtm  sea  were  mostly  thdr  pwn.  The  bay  of  Sarone  was 
entirely,  in  their  own  jnrisdiiction :  and,  by  being  masters  of  Nan* 
pactna,  they  considerably  awed  the  bay  of  Crissa.  Their  sqnadrons 
emized  round  and  qnite  awed  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus*  Their 
interest  at  Cephallene,  and  the  new  aliiaaoe  which  gained  them 
the  aeeession  of  the  naval  strength  of  Corcyra,  rendered  them 
masten  of  the  Ionian,  and  they  had  colonies  to  CKtend  their  traffic 
and  inAneooe  both  in  Italy  and  3iei|y. 

Theae  points  are  opened  step  by  step  in  thia  digression  byThn* 
eyMes,  till  jealoosy  in  the  Lacedemonians  and  maUoe  in  the  Co* 
rinthians  irritated  all  the  Pdoponnestan  states  and  their  allies 
against  them,  and  ended  in  the  determination  for  war.  The  Co* 
rinthiaae  had  now  earned  thein  point,  and  aoon  hoped  to  gmtify 
all  their  resentments.  Acooniingly,  at  the  eeeeod  grand  congrem 
at  Sparta,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  statea  had  dedared  their  minds, 
Aey  warmly  encourage  them  to  enter  at  once  npon  an  oliBnsive 
war,  in  a  very  atodied  and  dabecate  speech. 

^  They  aei  out  with  handsome  compliments  to  the  Laeedemo- 
'  niana.    They  animate  the  landed  etates  of  Pdoponnesos  to  join 

*  efectoally  with  those  on  the  coaats.  A  firm  and  lasting  peace 
'  can  only  be  olitained  by  a  rigoioua  war ;  and  the  power  of 
'  Athena  miiat  needa  be  reduoed.«^They  open  a  plan*«~for  esta* 
'  blishiog  fnad»-«lbr  weakening  die  looaiine  of  Athens,  and  eon- 
'  seqnently  for  improving  and  strengthening  the  marine  of  her 
'  eaemiee--<lbr  effectuating  the  revolts  of  her  dependent»^-«ad 
'raising  fortifications  in  Attica  itself.    Independence  can  never 

*  be  earned  at  too  great  a  price  i  it  costa  as  much  to  be  voluntary 
'  andohedieiit  slaves.    A  single  state  diould  never  be  sufsmd  to 
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'  play  the  tyrant  in  Greece.    Their  own  reputation,  their  dignity^ 

*  their  liberty,  their  wdfare^  a  most  righteous  cause,  nay  the  very 
'gods themselves  summon  them  to  action.    They  close  with  a 

*  very  warm  and  pathetic  recapitulation,  sounding  as  it  were  the 
'  alarm  for  the  destruction  of  Athens.' 

Now  war  is  a  second  time  resolved  upon  by  ballot.  All  are  or- 
dered to  get  ready,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  to  begin  its  opera- 
tions. In  the  mean  time,  the  Athenians  are  to  be  amused  with 
embassies  and  negociations  merely  to  gain  time  and  save  ap- 
pearances. Frivolous  they,  really  are,  but  our  author  minutely 
details  them,  as  they  give  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  some 
notable  passages  relating  to  Cylon,  Pausanias,  and  Themistocles. 
He  then  shifta  the  scene  to  Athens  ^  and  introduces  Pericles,  the 
most  commanding  orator,  the  greatest  general,  the  most  consum- 
mate statesman,  and  at  this  time  prime  minister  of  the  republic — 
introduces  Pericles,  I  say,  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  giv« 
them  an  insight  into  the  schemes  of  their  enemies,  and  a  plan  for 
their  own  conduct ;  to  encourage  them  to  a  brave  and  steady  re- 
sistance, in  strict  adherence  to  such  methods,  as  in  the  end  will 
infallibly  not  barely  secure  but  a^randize  their  state. 

The  thoughts  in  this  speech  of  Pericles  are  so  grand,  so  nervous 
80  emphatically  and  concisely  just,  that  if  the  reader  be  not  im- 
mediately struck  into  an  adequate  conqeption  of  them,  I  know  no 
method  of  opoiing  his  eyes  or  enlarging  his  understanding.  He 
says  but  little,  but  says  every  thing  in  that  little.  He  demolisheth 
all  the  assertions  of  the  Corinthians  in  their  last  speech  at  Sparta, 
as  if  he  had  heard  them  speak.  Perhaps  Thucydides  here  hath 
not  sufficiently  concealed  his  art  in  writing.  ■  But  the  speech  is 
entirely  in  character,  completely  suited  to  the  heart  and  head  and 
mouth  of  Pericles.  Pericles,  I  observe  it  with  pleasure,  is  an 
Englishman  both  in  heart  and  judgment.  England  hath  adhered 
and  will  adhere  to  the  lessons  which  Athens  neglected  and  foi^t 
— '  Of  vast  consequence  indeed,*  (says  this  enlightened  statesman) 
'  is  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  But  consider  it  with  attention.  For, 

*  were  we  seated  on  an  island,'  (as  the  force  of  his  argument  evi- 
dently implies)  '  we  could  never  be  subdued.    And  now  you  ought 

/to  think,  that  our  present  situation  is  nearly  as  posaible  the 
'  same,  and  so  to  evacuate  your  houses  and  lands  in  Attica,  and  to 

*  confine  your  defence  to  the  sea.'  If  this  can  need  a  comment, 
Xenophon  will  give  it  in  his  Polity  of  the  Athenians. — '  In  one 
'  point,'  says  he, '  the  Athenians  are  deficient.  For  if,  beside  their 

*  being  sovereigns  of  the  sea, .  they  were  seated  on  an  island,  it 
'  would  be  ever  in  their  power  to  ravage  othen  at  pleasurcj  and 
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^  yet  they  conM  not  be  ravaged  themBelves  so  long  as  they  held 
*  the  mastery  at  sea :  Iheir  lands  could  never  be  laid  waste^  no 
'  enemy  could  post  themselves  upon  them.  But  now»  the  oc« 
'  cupiers  of  lands  and  the  wealthy  Athenians  fly  before  invaders ; 
'  whilst  the  people  in  general,  conscious  they  have  nottiing  to  be 
'  burnt  and  nothing  to  be  plundered,  live  exempt  from  fear  nor 
'  fly  before  an  invader.  The  expedient  used  on  such  occasions 
'  is,  that  the  former  deposit  their  most  valuable  efiects  in  the 
'  isles,  and  trusting  to  their  superiority  at  sea,  slight  all  the  de- 
'  vastations  an  enemy  can  make  in  Attica.'  England  is  com- 
plete where  Athens  was  deficieht.  And  how  fond  must  both  Peri- 
cles and  Xenophon  have  been  of  the  island  and  maritime  power 
of  Great  Britain  >  I  will  not  pretend  to  anticipate  the  reader's 
pleasure  by  descending  into  more  particularities.  It  may  suffice 
to  add,  that  the  flnal  answer  of  the  Athenians  is  drawn  up  by  the 
advice  of  Pericles,  that  **  they  will  do  nothing  by  command ;  they 
"  had  already  offered  io  refer  all  disputes  to  a  fair  judicial  deci- 
"  sion }  so  far  only,  but  no  farther,  compliance  must  be  expected 
**  from  Athens."-— ^-Here  all  negociation  comes  to  an  end ;  and 
the  war  will  very  soon  commence. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  the  first  book  of 
Thucydides.  It  is  a  grand  piece  of  work  beyond  all  denial.  But 
Rapin  thinks  our  author  hath  overdone  it  **  out  of  a  desire 
*'  of  prefixing  a  too  stately  portal  to  his  history.**  Could  the 
portal  have  been  thought  too  stately,  if  the  whole  fabric  had 
been  completely  finished  ?  To  form  a  right  judgment  here* 
we  should  examine  the  design  and  not  the  execution  :  the  latter 
is  imperfect,  is  broke  off.  So,  look  at  it  from  the  park,  the  Ban- 
queting-house  at  Whitehall  is  too  big  and  towering  for  whtit 
stands  near  it.  But  hath  it  that  appearance  in  the  original  plan  of 
Inigo  Jones  for  the  magnificent  palace  once  designed  to  be  erec- 
ted }  Something  of  this  nature  may  justly  be  pleaded  in  favour  of 
Thucydides,  and  teach  us  not  to  judge  too  hastily  of  a  whole, 
when  we  cannot  survey  all  the  parts,  because  they  never  were  fi- 
nished. Moved  by  decorum,  I  would  gladly  justify  my  author, 
but  I  by  no  means  pretend  to  decide  the  point. 

Book  U.  The  Second  Book  opens  with  the  first  act  of  hostili- 
ty. The  Thebans  march  by  night,  and  enter  by  surprise  the  city  of 
Platsea.  This  city  and  petty  state,  though  just  within  Boeotia» 
was  not  comprised  in  the  union,  of  which  all  the  other  cities  of 
Bceotia  were  cdnsUtuents  with  Thebes  at  their  head,  but  had  ever 
been  finnly  attached,  even  in  the  worst  of  times,  to  the  common 
liberty  of  Greece,  and  was  under  the  protection  of  and  in  fast  al- 
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Fiance  with  Atinena.  This  aaiprisf  of  Pl«taa  our  mihot  degeribea 
in  aU  iU  ivLm»,  till  iU  eoemies  aie  driven  out  or  slaughtered,  and 
ft  plaee  is  secored  for  the  Athenians, 

A  rupture  bath  now  been  made,  and  the  war  is  going  to  be 
general.  Xhucydides,  sounds  the  chaige  in  all  the  disposition  and 
^irit  of  Hosier,  He  catalogues  the  allies  on  both  sides.  He 
awakens  our  expectation  s  and  fast  engages  our  attention.  AIL 
mankind  are  concerned  in  the  important  point  now  going  to  be 
decided.  Endeavoum  are  made  to  discloee  futurity.  Heaven  it- 
self is  interested  in  the  dispute.  The  earth  totters,  and  nature 
seeBiB  to  labour  with  the  great  event.  This  is  his  solemn  and  sub- 
Ume  manner  of  setting  out.  Thus  he  magnifies  a  war  between 
tvm>  as  fiapin  styles  them,  petty  states ;  and  thus  artfully  he  eup- 
parta  a  little  subject  by  treatii^  it  in  a  great  and  noble  method. 

Writers  who  have  been  long  contemplating  the  vast  gigantic 
w»  of  the  Roman  empire,  if  d&ey  cast  their  eyes  on  the  state  of 
Athens  even  at  the  present  juncture,  are  apt  to  form  a  low  idea  of 
it.  Athens,  it  is  true,  was  at  this  time  in  the  highest  meridian  of 
her  power.  Yet,  why  ever  to  lie  pitching  upon  the  most  disad- 
vantageous and  incongruous  paraUels  ?  His  subject  was  certainly 
the  greaiteet  that  to  this  day  had  occurred  in  the  world :  and,  ought 
Thucydides  to  be  degraded,  or  even  lessened  at  all,  because  he  was 
not  bom  in  the  same  age  with  Livy }  As  much  amusement 
at  least  accompanies,  and  as  mnch  instruction  flows  from  reading 
carefully  the  histcMy  of  Athens,  as  from  that  of  Rome.  Wonder 
may  be  more  raised  by  the  latter,  and  the  wonder  may  end  in  de- 
testation of  a  people,  who  became  enormously  great  by  the  mi-* 
series  and  destruction  of  their  feUow-creatures.  The  Romans 
were  but  brute^Uke  men  :  they  were  not  tolerably  humanised,  till 
they  had  oonquered  Greece.  Greece  reconquered  them,  and  ester* 
blished  a  better  and  more  lasting  triumph  over  mind,  than  Urn 
others  over  body. 

Onrds  eapui  hnm  ?ictoren  cspit.  Hos. 
Who  then  best  deserve  the  applavse  of  the  heart,  the  citizeae  of 
Athens,  or  the  citizens  of  Rome  ?  I  am  not  at  all  in  doubt,  how 
men  of  a  calm  and  considerate  spirit  will  decide  the  question.  Or, 
let  such  as  judge  only  by  numbers,  consider  a  little  more  sadatdy, 
whether  Athens  at  this  time  was  that  diminutive  and  petty  state/ 
which  oould  be  magnified  and  ennobled  only  by  artifice.  The 
first  army,  that  invaded  her  territories  in  this  war,  ooasieted  (ao* 
cording  to  I^utarch)  of  sixty  thousand  men.  This  is  an  object  b% 
enough  to  fill  the  eye.  The  state  of  her  revenue,  when  the  Tahie 
of  money  is  adjusted,  will  turn  out  by  no  nwans  trifling*    Thef 
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tmre  poaseMed,  aft  tile  lireakia^  out  of  A6  vfnr,  of  tttrae  teadrad 
triremes  fit  for  sea.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  at  ono 
tone  in  commission^  in  the  foorth  year  of  the  war.  Cons^oently 
at  two  hundred  men  a  ship,  the  numhet  of  seamen  employed  must 
hare  been  fifty  thousand.  If  the  reader  be  not  yet  con^iticedj 
that  Athens  tras  not  a  petty  state,  nothing  can  get  the  better  of  hit 
prejudice.  It  Would  be  pity,  any  one  should  sit  down  to  Thucydi- 
dea  with  such  low  pre-posaessions  against  his  aaliject. 

The  confederate  army  of  Peloponnesiaas  Is  notir  assembled^  and 
ready  to  march  into  Attica,  under  the  command  of  ArchidamtM; 
Like  an  able  and  cautions  general  he  harangue  his  troops,  **  en- 
"  courages  them  With  a  sight  of  their  own  nttmbers,  but  guarda 
**  them  lh)m  catching  at  that  sight  a  oontempt  of  their  foes.  The 
"  strict  observation  of  discipline  is  alwaya  necessary  to  aniiies» 
^  be  they  never  so  laige.  No  enemy  otight  ever  to  be  despised 
«*  much  less  Athenians.  Though  an  enemy,  be  speaks  in  high 
<*  commendation  of  the  latter,  and  establishes  the  dignity  of  their 
**  characters.  He  ends  with  an  esihortation  to  his  troops,  to  ol>servd 
^  rules,  conform  to  discipline,  and  bravely  to  execute  orders  j  and 
"  Spartan-like,  concludes  with  an  encomium  on  the  beauty  and 
'  strength  of  strict  military  obedience.*' 

He  then  sends  a  messenger  to  Athens,  to  try  if  a  war  were  yet 
to  be  avoided.  The  Atheniand  arc  as  determined  as  ever  to  m$kt 
no  snbmissions.  The  messenger  is  conducted  out  of  their  territo- 
ries, and  parts  from  his  escort  with  a  pathetic  prediction  of  the 
ttiaeries  In  which  an  Greece  is  going  to  be  involved.  Attica  soon 
after  is  ihvaded.  The  mischief  done  by  the  invaders  is  described  ) 
and  the  senae  at  Athens  of  their  sufi^rings  and  distresses  repre* 
iented  at  large.  The  reader,  on  this  occasion,  will  be  let  Into  the 
torta  and  constitution  of  the  Athenian  polity.  He  will  see,  how 
they  hegt^  to  be  moulded  into  one  community  by  the  prudence 
of  Theacus  one  of  their  eariiest  kings.  Other  historians  expa^ 
tiate  on  the  method,  by  which  from  being  under  a  regal  they  had 
varied  gradually  into  a  purely  republican  form.  I  shall  only  men«- 
tk>A  ati  observation  *$  that,  contrary  to  most  other  nations^  they 
had  abolished  the  regal  government,  not  firom  distaste  but  reve- 
rence to  kings.  Codrus,  the  last  of  their  kings,  had  devoted  him«- 
stf  for  his  country,  and  was  so  worthy  a  man,  that  they  resolved 
M  mortal  should  afterwards  wear  that  title  amongst  them.  They 
declared  Jupiter  king  of  Athens,  about  the  aame  time  that  the 
Jewa  tebefied  against  theocracy,  and  would  have  a  man  to  reign 
over  thena.  Archons  for  life  succeeded,  whose  term  was  afterwards 
ahiMged  to  ten  years  -,  then  to  a  rtngle  year.    All  general  histo- 
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ries  point  out  the  variations,  till  they  eame  to  the  popular  fevm- 
which  now  prevailed.  ..■.-, 

The  enemy,  after  heavy  depredations,  at  length  evacuated  At- 
tica ;  and  the  Athenians  take  the  field  to  retaliate  upon  theou 
Their  squadron  had  been  all  the  time  at  sea,  cruizing  upon  and* 
infesting  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus.  But,  in  the  winter,  we  are^ 
called  to  Athens  to  see  the  public  funeral  of  those,  who  were 
killed  in  the  first  campaign.  Here,  the  first  time  it  occurs,  our 
author  describes  this  solemnity,  and  Pericles  makes  the  funeral- 
oration. 

I  shall  make  no  reflections  on  this  celebrated  performance. 
Should  the  reader  not  think  it  deserving  of  its  high  reputation,  I 
fear  the  translator  will  be  sadly  to  blame.  It  is  hard  to  give  such 
noble  ideas  their  proper  energy,  and  such  refined  ones  their  due 
exactness.  The  great  orators  pf  Athens  were  always  glad  to  dis- 
play  their  abilities  on  the  same  occasion.  Plato  hath  entered  the 
lists  with  a  high  spirit  of  emulation,  and  with  a  high  degree  of 
success :  and  a  great  master  *  this  way  hath  lately  made  him  En- 
glish. If  Thucydides  suffers  by  a  comparison,  which  now  the. 
unlearned  but  judicious  reader  is  impowered  to  make,  the  latter 
must  be  entreated  to  observe,  that  the  eloquence  of  Plato  was 
beyond  dispute  more  smooth  and  fluent,  more  accomplished  in  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  sweet  than  the  eloquence  of  Thucydides,  but 
an  adjudged  inferiority  In  any  other  respect  must  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  his  translator. 

After  such  an  exhilarating  and  enlivening  piece,  for  sach  it 
must  have  been  to  all  who  heard  it,  and  must  have  determined 
every  Athenian  to  suffer  any  thing  with  intrepidity  and  patience 
in  the  cause  of  his  country,  a  very  mournful  scene  immediately 
succeeds,  which  lays  them  under  such  a  load  of  affliction  and 
distress,  as  no  aiguments,  no  philosophy  can  alleviate.  The 
plague  breaks  out  at  Athens  5  and  the  reader  must  be  ready  to 
feel  very  sharp  emotions  in  behalf  of  bis  fellow»creatares,  and  in 
behalf  of  morality  and  virtue  too.  Amidst  their  accumulated  dis- 
tresses, Pericles  is  the  only  support  of  the  community  3  and,  like 
the  greatest  benefactors  to  ungrateful  men,  is  cursed  for  being 
their  support,  and  reproached  for  being  steadily  wise  and  in  the 
right.  At  last  he  convenes  them,  and  addresses  them  with  such 
an  air  of  ingenuity,  such  spirit,  and  conscious  dignity,  and  firm 
reliance  on  a  good  cause,  as  only  two  orators  that  I  know  of 
have  ever  equalled  on  parallel  occasions.  Those  I  mean  are  De- 
mosthenes and  St.  Paul.  All  the  world  of  letters  and  good  taste 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  oration  of  the  former  against  ^scbi- 
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lies  about  Uiecrown ;  and  eveiy  class  of  readers  is  surely  well  versed 
in  the  Second  Episde  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  I  can  but  hint 
these  resemblances^  since  now  I  must  attend  on  Pericles,  who  sooths 
or  thunders  his  countrymen  out  of  all  their  discontent  and  ma- 
lice,  and  sends  them  home  convinced  and  ashamed.  But  domestic 
distress  soon  e£faceth  any  other  impressions }  their  passions  are 
again  inflamed  by  inwardly  corroding  anguish^  and  Pericles  after 
all  must  be  fined^  and  turned  out  of  his  employments.  Yet  peo? 
pie  are  not  always  mad  ;  good  sense  and  conviction  return  upon 
them ;  and  he  is  begged,  because  most  worthy,  again  to  accept 
the  sole  administration.  .  He  enjoys  it  but  a  little  time,  before  he 
is  carried  off  by  the  plague.  Athens  then  lost  her  ablest,  honest- 
est  statesman.  He  was  able  to  have  sat  at  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment,  to  have  steered  the  republic  safe  through  every  storm,  and 
to  have  insured  her  not  bare  security  but  open  triumph.  His 
successors  were  very  alert  at  catching  hold  of  that  helm ;  but, 
none  of  them  could  hold  it  long ;  and  the  vessel,  through  their 
mutual  quarrels,  must  needs  run  aground  or  founder  at  last. 

But  the  next  remarkable  passage  in  the  history,  is  the  march  of 
the  Peloponnesians  to  invest  Platsa,  and  the  solemn  parley  held 
at  their  approach.  •  Archidamos  is  at  the  head  of  this  ungenerous 
enterprise.  The  malice  of  the  Thebans  must  be  gratified,  sinoe 
the  alliance  of  Boeotia  in  this  war  is  of  mighty  consequence,  and 
to  be  purchased  at  any  rate.  Arcbidamus  indeed  struggles  hard 
for  the  Plataeans  -,  he  would  fain  spare  them,  could  he  persuade 
them  to  a  neutrality.  But  the  Platsaans  have  too  much  honour 
and  gratitude  to  be  neutral,  when  Athens,  their  faithful  guardian 
and  ally,  is  principally  struck  at.  They  remonstrate  in  vain  from 
the  topics  of  honour,  justice,  gratitude,  the  glory  and  sanction  of 
the  great  progenitors  on  either  side.  The  siege  is  formed,  and 
strenuously  plied,  though  without  success.  Our  author  always 
shines  in  exact  description  :  no  method  of  annoyance  or  defence 
is  omitted.  It  is  at  length  turned. into  a  blockade ;  and  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  troops  left  behind  to  carry  it  on>  when  the  main 
army  marcheth  off. 

The  war  grows  warm  in  more  remote  quarters  5  in  Thrace  ^ 
and  in  Acamania.  An  Athenian  squadron,  stationed  at  Naupac* 
tQs  in  the  bay  of  Crissa,  awed  all  the  motions  of  the  Corinthians 
and  allies  on  their  own  coasts  ;  and  .it  was  determined,  to  clear 
away  this  annoyance.  Accordingly,  they  launch  out  against  it 
with  more  than  double  the  number  of  vesseb.  The  Athenians^ 
at  one  exertion  of  skill,  drive  them  all  on  a  heap,  defeat  them, 
and  make  prizes  of  twelve.    The  Lacedemonians,  excellent  land- 
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tnen  but  rei^  aukward  seamen,  think  this  an  unacooaCable  ^Tent 
lliey  send  down  their  most  active  oommandetB  to  refit  and  rein- 
force the  fleet>  and  to  try  their  fortune  again  at  sea.  Much  artl«- 
fioe  is  employed  on  both  sides.  The  short  harangues  of  the  ad«^ 
mirals  let  us  into  all  the  views  and  designs  of  either  party.  Phor«> 
mio  at  length  is  snared  ;  the  enemy  blunders  ^  then  Phonnio 
extricates  himself,  and  gives  them  a  second  defeat  The  rea* 
der  sees  every  tack,  and  the  motion  of  every  vessel. 

Disconcerted  here,  they  form  a  bold  project  indeed  to  surprise 
the  Pircsus  by  night,  and  to  finish  the  war  in  a  moment  The 
project  is  described,  and  the  probability  of  success  established.  But 
the  very  grandeur  of  the  attempt  deters  the  undertakers.  Athens 
indeed  is  alarmed,  and  thrown  into  a  great  consternation  j  but, 
the  project  totally  miscarries,  and  tb»  Pirssus  is  better  secured  fbr 
the  future. 

All  Thrace  is  now  arming  under  Sitalces  against  Perdiocas  king 
of  Macedonia.  A  vast  army  of  Barbarians  is  assembled,  marches 
over  a  great  length  of  country,  strikes  a  general  panic,  eiiectuatea 
no  real  service,  and  soon  disperses  or  moulders  away.  Such 
bulky  unwieldy  armies  make  an  aukward  figure,  compared  with 
the  regularity,  exact  discipline,  and  personal  bravery  of  the  dimi* 
nutive  armies  of  Greece. 

Thucydides  gives  us  once  more  a  sight  of  horm  io  and  his  gal** 
lant  squadron ;  and  then  doseth  the  book,  and  the  history  of  the 
third  year  of  the  war.  ''  Never  history,"  says  Rapin,  **  comprised 
«'  so  much  matter  in  so  little  room,  nor  so  much  action  in  so  few 
"  words.  If  any  thing  can  be  found  fault  with,  it  1$  that  the  ex* 
''  ploits  are  too  closely  crowded  with  one  another,  so  that  the  oo- 
«'  herence  seems  somewhat  intricate  and  confused,  and  the 
*'  multiplying  of  objects  tends  only  to  dissipate  the  attention 
"  of  the  reader."  An  historian  however  is  to  take  his  inddents 
in  their  natural  order,  as  they  subsist  in  ^t  He  is  not  so  much 
to  dispose,  as  to  describe  them.  If  he  does  the  latter  pertinently, 
accurately,  and  with  a  due  attention  to  their  importance,  he  hath 
acquitted  himself  of  his  duty.  The  poet  or  writer  of  fiction  must 
pick  out  and  heighten  his  incidents,  with  a  view  to  fill  up  pro- 
perty, and  to  give  to  every  distinct  object  its  needful  splendor  : 
he  is  to  exert  his  choice,  and  by  exerting  it  judiciously  to  gain 
applause.  The  historian  is  not  to  pick  but  to  make  the  best  use 
of  his  materials.  He  may  give  them  indeed  all  possible  lustte  ; 
but,  if  they  crowd  too  thick  upon  one  another,  the  reader  may 
be  embarrassed  with  the  number,  yet  nobody  can  be  justly 
blamed. 
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Book  UI.  The  Thifd  Book  m  no  less  full  erf  mttter  than  the 
preceding.  The  incidents  crowd  last  upon  one  another^  and  pe- 
litics  and  oratory  are  in  full  employ.  The  revolt^  Lesbos  is  the 
first  occurrence  of  importance.  The  people  of  that  isle  had  been 
long  in  the  Athenian  league :  but  the  members  of  this  league 
were  dependents  rather  than  confederates.  Thucydides  always 
employs  the  same  Greek  word  (o-u^^etp^oi)  for  the  members  of  ei- 
ther league  :  the  idea  it  gives  is  that  of  companions  hi  war.  But 
there  is  great  difference  between  such  aa  accompany,  because 
they  choose  it }  and  such  as  accompany,  because  they  are  sum- 
moned and  cannot  help  it.  The  former  was  in  general  the  case  of 
those  who  sided  with  Sparta;  the  latter,  of  those  who  sided  with 
Athens.  The  least  thought  of  compulsion  is  grating  to  any  state> 
whkh  thinks  it  ought,  and  is  aUe,  to  be  quite  independent.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  Lesbians,  a  people  considerable  in  many 
lespects,  but  especially  for  their  naval  strength.  It  was  well 
worth  the  while  of  the  Lacedemonians  to  gain  such  confederates  i 
it  mqst  be  a  sad  blow  to  the  Athenians  to  lose  such  dependents. 
The  hct  was ;  all  the  cities  of  Lesbos,  except  Methymne,  declare . 
a  revolt.  The  Athenians  lose  no  time,  but  are  at  once  with  a 
powerful  squadron  before  Mitylene,  and  block  it  up.  The  Mity- 
len»ao8  had  sent  ambassadors  to  beg  immediate  aid  from  the 
Lacedemonians.  They  had  an  audience  from  them  and  the  rest 
of  their  league  at  Olympian  so  soon  as  the  games  were  ended. 
The  speech  they  make  on  this  occasion  is  very  artful,  very  insi? 
nnating,  and  nicely  adapted  to  carry  their  point. 

''They  open  the  nature  of  a  revolt^  and  the  cases  in  which  it 
"  merits  protection  and  succour  from  others.  They  have  i^een 
''  in  used  by  the  Athenians  -,  have  been  made  their  took  in  en- 
''  slaving  their  compatriots  of  Greece ;  have  been  long  caressed 
"  indeed,  but  are  well  assured  what  their  own  fate  would  soon 
"  have  been.  Every  state  hath  a  natural  right  to  take  preven- 
**  tive  measures  against  the  loss  of  their  liberty  and  to  stand  on 
*'  their  defence.  They  had  revolted  sooner,  would  the  Lacede- 
"  monians  have  countenanced  the  measure :  they  had  declared 
"  it  on  the  first  invitation  of  the  Bosotians.  It  was  a  noble  re- 
"  volt  s  It  had  disengaged  them  from  a  combination  to  enslave 
"  the  rest  of  Greece  >  it  had  associated  them  in  the  cause  of  ho- 
'*  nour  and  liberty.  It  had  been  made  indeed  with  too  much 
"  precipitation ;  but  this  should  make  others  more  zealous  and 
"  sctive  in  their  protection,  who  would  reap  a  great  accesaion  of* 
^'  sttength  by  it  5  an  accession  of  maritime  strengdi  i  whilst  the 
"  Athenians  would  be  weakened  in   poipt  of  shipping,  and  in 
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**  point  of  Mvenue.  It  would  be  a  signal  of  revolt  to  others^ 
'*  atid  assurance  to  them  that  they  might  do  it  safely.  It  would  re- 
''  fleet  abundant  honour  on  the  Lacedemonians  to  succour  the 
'*  distressed^  to  save  men  whose  preservation  would  give  them 
"  glory  and  strength^  and  prove  them  those  hearty  friends  to 
**  liberty,  which  all  Greece  with  united  praises  acknowledged  them 
"  to  be." 

Interest  without  rhetoric  was  strong  enough  to  ensure  their 
success.  But  the  latter  helped  to  gain  them  a  prompt  reception 
from  the  Lacedemonians,  who  resolve  on  sending  them  a  sue* 
CQur,  and  making  diversions  on  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  oblige 
them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Mitylene. 

The  blockade  of  Plataea  by  the  Peloponnesians  still  continuing, 
our  author  relates  the  bold  project,  and  bold  execution  of  the 
project,  of  a  party  of  Platseans,  in  making  their  escape  over  all 
the  works  of  the  besiegers.  It  is  a  most  circumstantial,  and  a 
most  clear  and  intelligible  relation. 

Mitylene  is  now  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  prin- 
cipal agents  in  the  late  revolt  are  sent  prisoners  to  Athens,  where 
the  people  vote  that  *'  not  they  only  but  all  Mitylenseans  in  gene- 
**  ral  be  put  to  death  -"  and  an  order  is  immediately  dispatched  to 
their  commander  at  Mitylene  to  execute  his  part  of  the  sentence. 
This  bloody  decree  was  carried  by  Cleon,  a  furious  demagogue. 
It  was  he,  who  worked  up  the  people  of  Athens  to  such  a  pitch 
of  inhumaaity  5  which,  however,  instantly  subsided.  They  are 
struck  with  horror  at  their  own  resolution,  and  will  have  it  again 
debated.  We  shall  hear  the  two  speakers  on  each  side  of  the 
question,  Cleon  and  Diodotus. 

**  Cleon  sets  out  with  all  the  fury  and  fire  of  a  man,  who  hath  a 
**  bad  heart.  He  hath  abjured  humanity  to  shew  himself  a  most 
*'  zealous  patriot.  Eloquent  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been, 
**  and  so  appears  in  his  invectives  against  his  own  masters,  and 
"his  own  tools,  the  people,  for  their  foolish  commiseration, 
"  for  their  being  the  eternal  dupes  of  orators,  of  subtle  and 
**  venal  speakers.  For  his  own  part,  he  loves  his  country,  and 
*'  hates  her  enemies.  Guilt  shall  never  find  an  advocate  in  him; 
''  he  calls  out  for  vengeance  on  the  Mitylenseans ;  none  but  their 
'^l^nsioners,  none  but  men  who  are  bribed  and  corrupted  can  of- 
''  fer  a  pleain  their  behalf.  He  bids  his  audience  throw  away  all 
'f-foolish  pity,  all  womanish  forbearance ;  to  fix  their  attention 
<'  on  the  crimes  of  the  guilty,  and  not  on  the  horrors  of  their  pu- 
"  nishment  ^  and  give  this  proof  to  their  dependents^  that  death 
"  shall  ineritably  be  the  portion  of  all  revolten,  that  their  ^ms 
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"  may  be  henceforth  employed  in  opposing  their  public  enemies, 
"  and  not  in  chastising  their  own  subjects.'* 

Diodotus  replies  in  a  speech  that  shews  him  a  real  patriot,  aad 
a  man  who  thought  good  manners,  a  calm  considerate  temper, 
and  a  regard  to  humanity,  to  be  very  consistent  with  the  true 
patriot-spirit.  "  He  therefore  defends  the  recommitting  of  their 
''  former  resolution,  since  repeated  consultations  cannot  be  pee- 
''  judicial  to  the  public  welf&re.  It  is  a  base  and  odious  method 
''  to  lavish  the  charge  of  ignorance  and  venality  on  men  who  dif- 
"  fer  in  sentiment ;  it  robs  the  public  of  its  ablest  counsellors  and 
"  sincerest  friends.  Strict  justice,  in  the  present  Instance,  may  be 
'*  with  Cleon ;  but  the  future  and  lasting  welfare  of  their  country 
*'  is  the  object  now  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  punishment  of  death 
"  hath  never  effectually  awed  the  tempers  of  mankind.  To  make 
"  men  desperate  is  very  ynpolitic;  to  extirpate  their  dependents  is 
''  lopping  off  their  own  limbs,  and  ruining  their  own  revenue; 
*'  Men  should  be  retained  in  their  duty  by  mild  discretionary  pre- 
''  cautions  5  severe  and  sanguinary  proceedings  never  answer  the 
''  purpose.  And,  what  cruelty  to  doom  a  whole  people  to  destmc- 
"  tion !  to  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty !  to  murder  even 
"  such  as  had  been  their  friends  and  benefactors !  He  advises 
"  them  not  to  give  too  large  a  scope  to  mercy,  but  to  punieb  the 
''  gailty,  and  the  guilty  alone.  This  will  sufficiently  intimkiate 
*'  others ;  will  secure  their  interest  in  Lesbos  better  for  the  fu- 
"  tnre ;  and  convince  the  world  how  soundly  Athenians  can  deli* 
"  berate  upon  all  their  concerns.** 

Diodotus  carries  his  point.  The  Athenians,  cruel  only  in  the 
fit  of  choler  but  habitually  humane,  repeal  the  bloody  sentence ; 
and  dispatch  a  vessel  with  all  haste  to  stop  execution,  which 
arrives  at  Mitylene  but  just  time  enough  to  prevent  the  maasacre. 

The  next  event  of  importance  contrasts  the  Lacedemonia»efaa- 
racter  with  that  of  the  Athenians.  The  author  takes  no  pains 4o 
point  it  out  j  but  it  lies  too  ready  and  obvious  to  pass  unobaerved* 
— Platsea,  after  a  tedious  blockade,  is  obliged  by  famine  to  sur- 
render. They  surrender  however  to  the  Lacedemonians,  on 
condition  of  being  brought  to  a  judicial  trial,  and  only,  if  found 
guilty  of  unjust  behaviour,  to  be  put  to  death.  Some  delegates 
arrive  from  Sparta  to  preside  in  this  court  of  mere  inquisition, 
since  the  whole  process  is  confined  to  a  ritvgle  question*--''  Whe- 
"  ther  they  had  done  any  positive  senrice  to  tte  Laoedemonians 
"  and  allies*' — that  is,  to  their  declared  and  determined  enemies — 
"  in  the  present  war  ?*'  The  question  plainly  manifested  a  delibe- 
rate resolution  to  put  them  all  to  death.  And  altthe  ftivour  they  ob« 
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tain  iti  to  be  iufiered  to  make  a  kind  of  dying  apaech  before  men« 
who  were  styled  indeed  judges^  but  in  fact  were  butchers.  It  was 
a  ease  of  great  commiseration^  and  the  speaker  lays  it  open  with 
all  that  natural  eloquence  which  flows  from  an  inward  and  keen 
sensibility.  If  men  were  not  deaf  to  persuasion^  it  must  hare 
persuaded.  The  cause  was  most  alarming^  and  a  more  pathetic 
plea  hath  never  been  exhibited. 

**  They  insist  that  on  a  fair  and  explicit  condition  they  had  sur- 
''  rendered  to  the  Lacedemonians,  whereas  now  they  were  pre- 
''  judged  and  precondemned  to  gratify  their  unrelenting  foes  the 
^  Thebans.  The  insidious  question  left  them  no  plea  at  all.  They 
**  could  not  answer  it,  and  must  not  be  silent  Since  life  is  at 
*'  stake,  something  must  be  said  even  by  men  who  despair  of 
^*  persuading.  Their  quarrel  with  the  Thebans  had  been  juat 
"  and  honourable  3  quarrel  with  the  Lacedemonians  they  never 
"  bad  any.  Nay  merely  at  the  desire  of  the  latter,  had  they  cul- 
**  livated  Athenian  friendship,  that  unpardonable  crime,  for  which 
*'  they  were  now  doomed  to  destruction.  They  expatiate  with 
"  truth  and  energy  on  the  great  services  they  had  done  to  the 
''  liberty  of  Greeee.  AU  Greece  was  bound  in  honour,  in  grati- 
"  tude,  in  deference  to  positive  and  solemn  oaths,  to  preserve 
«'  the  Platieans.  Ought  every  tie  to  be  rent  asunder,  generosity 
*'  to  be  quite  expunged,  and  all  benevolence  to  be  thrown  aside, 
"  to  serve  a  private  turn }  Ought  Platsans  to  be  thus  basely  re- 
**  duced,  as  they  really  had  been,  either  to  be  starved  or  to  be 
*'  butchered }  The  Lacedemonians  should  entreat  the  Thebans 
**  for  them,  should  beg  them  to  save  the  lives  of  friends  and  be- 
''  nefiicton  5  at  least,  should  replace  them  within  their  walls, 
^'  and  leave  them  to  the  fate  of  war.  They  apply  to  their  gene- 
"  rostty,  to  their  humanity }  they  strive  to  give  them  some  emo- 
«'  ^oos  of  pity ;  they  represent  the  liableness  of  mankind  to  cala- 
**  mity  ;  how  brutal  it  is  to  be  deliberately  hard-hearted  ;  how 
"  sinful  it  is  to  be  resolutely  ungrateful !  They  call  upon  heaven 
«'  and  earth  to  interpose  in  their  behalf ;  they  run  over  every  pa- 
"  thetic  and  persuasive  topic  j  until  they  can  add  no  more,  and 
*'  yet  dare  not  end  $  and,  again  entreat  the  Lacedemonians  to 
"  save  those  worthy  patriots,  to  whom  all  Greece  is  indebted  for 
«'  her  liberty  and  independence.*' 

The  Thebans,  who  were  afiuid  the  Lacedemonians  had  a  higher 
sense  of  honour  and  gratitude  than  th^  really  had,  deniand  also 
to  be  heard. 

In  the  speech  they  make  on  this  eeoasion^  "  they  first  accuse 
''  the  Platasaaawf  slander  «nd  invective*    They  endeavour  to  pal* 
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<'berty,  and  joining  tlw  arms  of  Persia.  The  Platsans  had 
*'beeii  aetlTe  ever  since  to  l>etray  it  to  the  Athenians;  that 
*<  wicked  scheme,  which  with  all  their  power  the  Thebans  had 
**  erer  opposed.  By  snch  iniquitous  conduct  the  Plataans  had 
'*  extinguished  their  former  glory,  had  efbced  all  their  former 
**  merits.  Nobody  was  bound  to  redress  or  pity  them,  but  their 
^  friends  the  Athenians.  Their  temper  had  been  always  bad  $ 
''  dwajrs  bent  on  violence  and  mischief ;  always  addicted  to  set  up 
^  tyranny  in  Greece,  provided  Athenians  were  the  tyrants.  They 
*'  ^a  endeavour  to  throw  an  anti*pathetic  into  their  own  repre- 
"  sentaUons.  They  paint  Che  death  of  their  countrymen  slain  at 
«<  the  surprise  of  Platosa  in  a  mournfiil  light,  as  put  to  death  eoa- 
**  traiy  to  every  law,  and  murdered  in  the  very  act  of  stretching 
•<  out  their  hands  and  pleading  a  promise  of  life.  The  lives  there- 
*'  fore  of  such  butchers  are  forfeited  to  justice  5  and  they  inslat 
**  Ae  forfeit  shall  l>e  taken  :  the  Lacedemonians  are  bound  in 
*'  honour  to  take  it  They  beg  them  therefore  to  be  deaf  to  vaia 
**  complaints  and  entreaties,  to  revenge  the  injured,  and  to  punish 
**  tiie  guilty  ;  to  regard  what  bad  men  have  done,  and  not  what 
**  they  have  said  ;  to  defy  eloquence,  and  heed  only  simple  unso- 
"  phlsticated  truth  j  by  which  alone  men,  who  preside  in  judg- 
"  ment,  can  satisfy  their  oonsdence  and  their  duty.** 

Aa  alliance  with  Thebes  is  necessary  in  this  war  to  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  they  purchase  it  at  a  mighty  price  indeed. 
The  wretched  Plataans,  iy  M  matMnd  abandaiied,  are  butchered 
one  after  another,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  5  their  wives  are 
sold  for  slaves ;  thdr  city  is  rooted  up  from  its  foundations. 

Thncydides  soon  after  desciibes  the  sedition  of  Corcyra,  the 
horrors  of  which  are  scatoely  to  be  paralleled  in  story.  He  paints 
an  the  dreadful  consequences  of  faction  in  a  community.  And 
what  pity  it  is,  that  a  warm,  generous,  and  innate  love  of  liberty, 
when  carried  to  excess,  should  be  the  source  of  so  much  misery 
to  reasonable  creatures !  Our  author,  contrary  to  his  custom,  runs 
out  here  into  many  grave  and  judicious  reflections,  in  the  interest 
of  no  party,  a  champion  of  no  particular  form,  hut  as  a  friend  to 
man,  and  a  fHend  to  virtue.  It  is  the  lust  of  power,  that  tiux>ws 
embrcHlments  and  confusions  into  all  communities.  In  govern- 
ments strictly  republican,  the  ambitions  are  eager  to  obtain  more 
tiian  an  equal  share.  In  an  oligarchSeal  'iorm,  the  few  in  power 
want  ever  to  retain  and  often  to  enlarge  tiieir  share  $  and  the  ciy  of 
liberty  is  shouted  loudest  by  those  who  want  most  to^iverthrow  It. 
But  yet,  was  the  matter  ever  mendcdi  or  the  misesies  uf  mankiad 
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prevented  by  settfog  up  a  tingle  tyrant }  Ceaqinnitka  have  euf- 
fered  more,  for  the  caprice,  for  the  support  of  the  nominal  glory 
of  such  a  head,  than  they  have  done  by  a  number  of  popular  se- 
ditions. The  reader  will  certainly  all  along  reflect  on  the  fine 
model  of  government  established  in  his  own  country  3  and  own* 
that  a  community  may  be  governed  and  yet  be  happy*  that  the 
power  of  the  one  and  of  the  few  and  of  the  many  may  be  tern* 
pered  into  an  apt  and  lasting  consistence  5  and,  as  it  hath  been 
for  ages  in  a  train  of  improvement,  keep  it  but  unhurt  by  intes- 
tine  fection,  may  last  to  the  dissolution  of  this  great  globe  itself. 

After  this  tragical  business  of  Corcyra^  Thucydides  enters  upon 
the  affairs  of  Sicily.  The  seeds  of  war  are  sowing  in  that  island, 
which  will  afterwards  grow  into  a  mighty  harvests — ^He  relates 
other  incidents,  until  he  comes  to  a  remarkable  scene  of  war  in 
^tolia,  where  Demosthenes  the  Athenian  commander  is  totiUly 
defeated. — ^He  describes  the  purification  of  the  isle  of  Delos  by 
the  Athenians ;  and  hath  found  the  art  to  make  it  a  cheerful  and 
entertaining  piece,  for  the  relief  of  the  reader,  after  he  hath  been 
engaged  in  so  many  scenes  of  horror  and  destruction*  and  is  soon 
going  to  be  engaged  in  more. — ^The  battles  of  Olpe  and  Idomene 
are  sufficiently  stored  with  slaughter,  to  glut  any  reader  who 
delights  in  blood.  The  armies  in  this  history  have  been  often 
thought  not  to  be  sufficiently  numerous.  They  make  no  havoc  j 
they  do  not  knock  one  another  on  the  head  fast  enough  to  pre- 
serve attention.  But  these  old  Greeks  were  men  and  not  brutes. 
And  it  is  a  pity,  that  the  history  of  men  should  be  so  much  a  his- 
tory of  the  destruction  of  the  human  species. 

Book  IV.  In  the  Fourth  Book,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemo- 
nians, principak  in  the  war,  are  matched  directly  against  one 
another.  Demosthenes,  a  wise  and  brave  commander  had  seized 
and  fortified  Pylus  in  the  territories  of  the  latter,  had  placed  such 
a  garrison  in  it  as  annoyed  the  whole  country,  and  in  the  end 
might  wound  the  very  vitals  of  that  state.  The  Lacedemonians 
slight  it  at  first,  as  if  their  bare  appearance  would  remedy  alL 
But  upon  trial,  their  land*annies  and  their  squadrons  are  unable 
to  dislodge  the  enemy.  It  is  with  the  tirue  martial  spirit  of  an 
experienced  and  gallant  commander,  that  Demosthenes  harangues 
his  small  body  of  Athenians,  when  he  draws  them  up  on  the 
beach  of  the  sea,  to  beat  off  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  Thucydides 
shines  on  these  occasions  ;  in  him  the  addresses  are  always  made* 
and  pertinently  made*  to  the  soldiers  who  are. present ;  they  in-' 
terest  and  animate  but  never  run  out  into  declamation  and  oom- 
lDon-place.-*The  turns  of  war  at  Pylus  are  sudden*  and  engage 
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attention.  Thej  Bght  by  land;  and  ilght  by  Ma;  nay,  wbat.U 
more,  land-battles  are  fought  from  the  water,  and  naval  battles 
ibnght  from  off  the  shore.  The  eye  will  distinctly  view  these 
strange  occurrences;  they  are  painted  strong;  the  groupes  are 
not  mere  heaps  of  confosioni  and  the  principal  figures  are  emi- 
nently distinguished.  The  body  of  Spartans  intercepted  in  the 
isle  of  Sphacteria,  who  must  either  starve,  or  what  to  Lacedemo- 
nians is  full  as  bad,  must  surrender  their  persons  and  their  arms,  is 
a  point  thai  exceedingly  alarms  that  martial  community.  Things 
had  long  since  gone  against  them ;  but  now,  their  hereditary  ho- 
nour and  military  glory,  on  whidi  and  which  alone  they  piqued 
themselves,  are  in  danger  of  being  miserably  tarnished.  Their 
proud  spirits  condescend  to  beg  a  truce,  that  they  may  send  an 
embassy  to  Athens  to  solicit  an  accommodation. 

It  must  have  afforded  a  high  degree  of  spiteful  joy  at  Athens, 
to  find  the  Lacedemonians  lengthening  their  monosyllables  and 
petitioning  for  peace.  It  is  curious  to  hear  in  what  manner  they 
solicit,  when  admitted  to  audience.  They  dedare  themselves  sent, 
<*  in  behalf  of  their  countrymen^  to  propose  an  expedient  veiy 
''much  for  the  honour  of  Athens,  and  which  would  extricate 
^  themselves  from  difficulties  that  now  bore  hard  upon  them. 
'' Athens  never  had  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  raising  her  credit, 
"securing  her  acquisitions,  and  carrying  her  glory  to  the  hlgh- 
"est  pitch.  They  should  not  be  puffed  up,  but  reflect  on  the 
"  strange  vicissitude  of  human  affiurs.  Who  could  expect,  the 
''  Lacedemonians  should  ever  be  sunk  so  low,  as  to  sue  for 
''  peace  ?  Yet  what  was  the  lot  of  Sparta  might  possibly  become, 
'*  some  time  or  other,  the  lot  of  Athens.  The  latter  should  be  mo- 
"  derate  now,  should  accept  of  offered  friendship,  should  cheer- 
''fully  receive  a  submission,  made  only  to  prevent  desperation 
"  in  great  and  gallant  souk,  and  open  a  field  for  mutual  benevo- 
"  lence.  The  rival  states  may  now  be  reconciled }  and  only  now, 
"  before  things  are  brought  to  extremities,  and  disgrace  hath  ren- 
"  dered  one  party  desperate.  At  this  crisis,  the  Athenians  may 
"  confer  on  Greece  the  blessing  of  a  firm  and  lasting  peace,  and 
"reap  all  the  honour  and  advantage  of  it,  since  all  the  credit  of 
"it  will  be  their  own.  Lacedemonians  may  be  obliged,  but 
"  will  not  be  compelled.  At  length,  they  propose  their  expe- 
"  dient,  not  explicitly,  but  with  a  shrewd  insinuation,  that  would 
"  the  Athenians  strike  up  a  bargain  with  them,  they  might 
"  jointly  lord  it  over  Greece  for  the  future,  beyond  control." 

Had  Pericles  been  now  alive,  we  may  easily  guess,  how  readily 
he  would  have  laid  hold  on  this  opportunity  to  end  a  burthen- 
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sotte  and  distrtnfal  wtur,  mhkh,  on  die  Aide  of  Athens  had  at  fint 
been  necessitated  and  merely  defensive.  But  success  had  ele- 
vated Athens  quite  too  high  $  and  no  real  friend  to  the  state  bad 
at  present  so  much  influence  as  Cleon^  tliat  load  and  boisterous 
demagogue.  Hence  it  cornea^  that  such  terms  aire  insisted  upon 
as  the  Lacedemonians  cannot  in  honour  aceept.  The  truce  as- 
pires 3  and  all  the  attention  of  Greece  is  fixed  on  the  important 
scene  of  contention  at  Pylus. 

The  author  here  interposeth  an  account  of  what  ^tras  now  do- 
ing in  Sicily,  and  tben  returns  to  Pylus.  The  Spartons  in  the 
isle  seem  as  far  off  a  surrender  aS  ever.  The  people  of  Athens 
murmur  at  the  slowness  of  their  troops,  and  begin  to  think  that 
after  all  they  shall  not  carry  the  point.  Cleon  amtises  them  witb 
lies,  and  exasperates  them  by  slanders :  in  short,  though  quite 
undesigning  it,  he  bullies  himself  into  the  command  ^  and,  at 
the  head  of  a  reinforcement,  joins  Demosthenes  at  Pylus.  Tbe 
autbor  describes  the  event  with  so  much  state  and  dignity,  that 
he  raises  it  into  another  Thermopylss.  There  three  hundred  Spar- 
tans stopped  for  a  longtime  the  whole  numerous  army  of  Xerxes, 
and  perished  in  the  service.  About  the  same  number  of  tbem 
struggle  here  as  long  as  they  can  agednst  the  troops  of  Athens ; 
but,  to  the  disappointment  of  all  Greece,  they  at  last  surrender 
prisoners  of  war,  and  are  carried,  nay,  are  carried  by  Cleon,  in 
triumph  to  Athens. 

The  territories  of  Corinth  are  invaded  soon  after  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  Nicias,  the  consequence  of  which  is  the  battle  of 
Solygia.  We  are  then  recalled  to  view  the  lost  acts  of  the  tragi- 
cal sedition  of  Corcyra,  quite  of  a  piece  with,  or  rather  in  cruelty 
and  horror  transcending  the  preceding. 

In  the  eighth  yeiar  of  the  war,  the  Athenians  proceed  with  suc- 
cess. The  conquest  of  the  isle  of  Cythera  by  Nicias  is  another 
sad  blow  to  tiie  Lacedemonians.  They  are  quite  dispirited  ;  and 
dare  no  longer  face  in  the  field  these  active  and  lively,  and  now 
more  so  because  successful,  enemies. 

Our  author  repassetb  to  Sicily.  The  Alhentans  had  been  ho- 
vering with  a  squadron  on  that  coast,  on  pretence  of  aiding  the 
EgestflBans,  but  in  feet  to  excite  a  war  and  embroil  the  states  of 
that  island.  Syracuse,  the  leading  state,  perceived  all  their 
sdiemes,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  them.  They  first  obtidn  a 
suspension  of  arms  amongst  all  the  parlies  at  war ;  and  prevail 
on  the  Sicilians  to  hold  a  general  congress  at  Gda,  for  the  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  all  their  quarrels  and  a  peil^  re-union 
against  fbreign  enemies.    Htrmocrates,  the  plenipotentiary  ftfoa 
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Syncine^  opens  the  trae  interest  of  Sidly  on  this  occasion.    The 
wanior  must  now  give  place  to  the  politician,  who  shews  him- 
self  a  master  in  the  business. 
<  He  is  here  (he  tells  them)  as  representative  of  tlie  greatest  of 

<  the  Sicilian  states.  As  such>  he  cannot  speak  Arom  pusilianimi* 
'  ty  or  a  sense  of  fiear,  though  he  declares  lumself  averse  to  war. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  enlighten  ignorance,  and  diflficnlt  to  cheek  am^ 
«  bition.  But  there  is  a  prudence,  which  all  ought  to  learn ;  a 
« prudence,  which  points  out  the  proper  season  for  every  pwrsutl. 
'  It  was  separate  interest,  that  first  kindled  the  flames  of  war  in 
'  Sicily ;  but  separate  interests  should  always  be  hushed,  when 
'  the  general  welfare  is  at  stake.     The  Athenians  have  been  busy 

*  amongst  them,  to  inflame  their  mutual  resentments,  to  note 

<  thdr  indiscretions,  and  turn  them  to  their  own  advantage ;  that, 
'  when  the  Sidlians  have  warred  one  ano^er  down,  they  may 
'  sdze  the  whole  island  for  themselves.  The  great  passion  of 
'  these  Athenians  is  conquest  i  they  regard  no  ties  of  oonsangoi- 

*  nity ;  they  aim  at  acquiring  vassals,  no  matter  who.  He  blames 
'  them  not ;  he  can  never  blame  men,  who  are  desirous  of  com- 
'  mand  s  bnt  he  must  blame  such  as  are  ready  and  willing  to  put 
'  on  their  chuns.  The  Athenians  have  no  strength  in  Sicily,  bnt 
'  in  the  division  of  its  states.    Let  those  states  but  once  re-unite, 

*  and  Athenians  must  get  them  gone  j  and  may  depart  with  a  face 
'  of  success,  as  if  they  had  united  whom  they  really  wanted  to 

<  disunite,  and  had  effectually  re-settled  peace,  when  their  latent 
'  design  was  war.* — ^He  toucheth  every  topic  in  a  succinct  but 
masterly  manner.  He  hath  recourse  often  to  figures  5  renders  his 
addresses  emphatical,  l^  making  his  own  community  speak  firom 
his  mouth.  He  apfrfies  the  first  person  and  the  singular  number 
with  great  eneigy  and  weight.  He  nseth  those  figures  in  the  same 
manner  as  Saint  Paul  does  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  He 
presseth  harmony  and  cordial  re-union  amongst  them  in  a  man- 
ner best  fitted  to  persuade.  The  whole  speech,  in  a  word,  is  a 
very  interesting  and  persuasive  piece  of  oratory. 

The  consequence  is,  a  peace  is  settled  in  Sicily  to  general  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and  the  Athenian  commanders  are  obliged  to  return  to 
Athens  with  their  squadron,  to  be  punished  there  for  what  they 
euuld  not  possibly  prevent. 

The  war  continues  hot  through  the  remainder  of  this  book. 
The  Athenians  take  their  turn  In  being  checked  and  vanquished. 
Their  attempt  on  Megara  is  related  at  large  -,  and  this  piece  of 
narration,  is  by  ht  the  most  intricate  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with 
in  Hiucydides.    The  matter  is  quite  too  much  crowded^  when  he 
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endeavours  ta  cotiipvehead  in  a  few  terms  the  various  incidents 
of  this  stru^le  for  Megara,  the  fluctuation  of  events^  the  views 
and  motives  of  the  parties  engaged.  Brasidas  at  last  secures  the 
city,  and  quite  disconcerts  the  main  project  of  the  Athenians.-^ 
The  latter  also  had  another  great  scheme  iQ  agitation  for  a  total 
revoluton  in  Bceotia.  Arms  and  intrigues  were  at  once  to  act, 
both  without  and  within.  The  whole  force  of  Athens  takes  the 
fidd  on  this  occasion,  under  the  command  of  Hippocrates.  The 
famous  battle  of  Delium  ensues,  before  which  the  generals  ha« 
rangue  their  troops.  Pagondas  the  Theban  is  an  excellent  speaker 
on  this  occasion.  The  Boeotians  are  not  represented  in  this  his- 
tory, as  that  gross  and  stupid  people,  which  was  their  character 
from  the  succeeding  wits  of  Athens.  The  Athenian  general  begins 
also  to  harangue  his  troops,  but  is  cut  short  by  the  attack  of  the 
enemy.  The  battle  is  finely  described,  and  the  dispute  afterwards 
about  the  dead.  The  Athenians  have  received  a  dreadful  blow, 
which  will  soon  make  them  b^u  to  accuse  their  own  judgments^ 
in  refusing  the  accommodation  lately  offered  from  Sparta. 

In  other  quarters  also,  the  balance  of  war  begins  to  incline  in 
favour  of  the  enemy.  Brasidas,  that  active  and  accomplished 
Spartan,  had  now  completed  a  march,  at  the  head  of  a  small  ar- 
my, through  Thessaly  aud  Macedonia  into  Chalcidic  Thrace* 
His  bravery  prevails  much,  but  his  conduct  more.  He  disjoins 
Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia  from  the  Athenian  league.  When- 
ever he  fights,  he  conquers  -,  and  whenever  he  harangues,  he  efifec- 
tually  persuades.  His  speech  to  the  Acanthians  is  strong,  perti- 
nent, laconic.  He  says  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  his 
countrymen,  in  recommendation  of  the  cause  of  liberty.  There  is 
that  air  of  sincerity  and  good-faith  in  it,  which  were  constantly 
approved  and  verified  by  his  personal  deportment.  The  towns 
revolt  to  him  as  fast  as'  he  hath  opportunities  to  address  them. 
The  reader  will  follow  him  with  pleasure  through  his  many  and 
great  exploits,  and  acknowledge  he  wears  his  laurels  deservedly, 
and  with  peculiar  grace. 

Book  V.  In  Book  the  Fifth,  Cleon  appears  again  upon  the  stage 
to  stop  the  rapid  conquesU  of  Brasidas.  The  former  had  been 
laughed  into  a  general,  and  is  now  grown  so  conceited  that  he 
wants  to  enter  the  lists  against  that  truly  heroic  Spartan.  He 
accordingly  arrive^  in  Thrace,  at  the  head  of  a  squadron  and  a  fine 
body  of  land-forces.  He  retakes  a  town  or  two  3  is  confident  he 
shall  soon  recover  the  important  city  of  Amphipolis ;  and,  though 
contemned  by  his  own  soldiers,  he  endeavours  to  brave  the  enemy. 
Brasidas,  having  harangued  his  men  with  his  usual  spirit,  throwa 
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npen  thegates^  sallies  out  of  AJnphipolis  $  and  nmts  him  in  an  in- 
stant. Cleon  Mis  a  victim  to  his  own  cowavdioe,  and  Brasidas 
also  falls  a  Tictim  to  his  .own  valour.  The  latter  lives  long 
enough  to  know  his  own  side  had  conqhered^  and  then  expires^ 
admired  by  all  that  Icnew  him,  and  most  highly  regretted  by  the 
allies  of  his  country. 

Their  ridance  from  Cleon  diminished  the  loss  of  Athens  in 
this  defeat,  and  the  Lacedemonians  had  dearly  purchased  the  tIc- 
tory  with  the  loss  of  their  hero.  As  the  principal  states  were  now 
pretty  nearly  balanced,  and  sadly  tired  of  the  war,  a  truce  is  con- 
daded  for  a  year,  and  a  peace  soon  after  settled  by  the  manage- 
ment chiefly  of  Niciaa.  Thucydides  hath  given  us  the  forms  of 
negociating  and  drawing  up  treaties,  They  are  curious  morsels 
of  antiquity,  and  the  reader  will  see  with  admiration,  how  solemn, 
how  concise,  and  yet  how  guarded  they  are.  The  peace  turns  out 
to  be  merely  nominal.  The  Corinthians,  who  cannot  relish  it  at 
all,  set  their  Invention  to  work  in  order  to  embroil  Greece  afresh, 
and  to  re-kindle  a  general  war.  Several  wars  break  out,  in  which 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  are  concerned  as  auxiliaries. 
And  another  state  in  Greece,  which  hitherto  had  been  neutral  and 
saving  its  strength  entire  endeavours  now  to  seize  the  primacy  of 
Greece  for  itself.  We  shall  be  made  privy  to  all  her  negociations 
for  carrying  on  the  plan,  and  see  it  all  blasted  by  one  battle  at 
Mantinaea.  This  state  was  the  republic  of  Argos  In  Peloponnesus, 
which  had  been  in  long  alliance  with  but  in  no  dependence  at  all 
upon  Athens,  and  had  been  for  a  long  time  also  at  peace  with 
Sparta,  by  means  of  truces  for  thirty  years.  Young  Alcibiades 
doth  all  he  can  to  promote  the  quarrel,  till  at  length  the  troops  of 
Sparta  and  Argos  come  to  an  engagement  near  the  city  of  Man- 
tinsa.  Thucydides  introduceth  the  battle  with  all  the  spirit  and 
precision  of  Homer.  The  auxiliaries  are  marshalled,  and  anima- 
ted by  such  exhortations,  as  are  best  suited  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  each.  The  Spartans  are  exhibited  at  last  in  all 
their  glory.  Trained  up  for  a  camp  and  the  day  of  battle,  we 
shall  view  them  in  their  discipline  and  actual  exertion  of  their 
personal  bravery.  They  were  excellent  combatants  indeed  ;  and 
the  reader  will  judge,  whether  Thucydides  did  not  love  good  sol- 
diers, and  take  a  pleasure  in  doing  them  justice.  It  was  the  great- 
est battle  which  for  many  years  had  been  fought  in  Greece,  llie 
Spartans,  on  this  occasion,  wiped  off  all  the  imputations  that  had 
lately  been  thrown  on  their  bravery,  because  they  had  not  been 
always  successful :  and  the  aspiring  state  of  Aigos  is  compelled 
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to  aoqttiesoe  ia  her  usual  rauk^  and  stiU  leave  the  conteotioii  fcr 
8U]lremacy  to  the  leading  statee  of  Athens  and  Sparta. 

This  Book  affords  but  one  incident  more,  of  consequence 
enough  to  be  particularly  distinguished  ;  and  ^at  is  the  conquest 
of  the  isle  of  Melos  by  the  Athenians^  which  fell  dut  in  the  nx- 
teenth  year  of  the  war.  When  the  Athenians  were  landed  and 
encamped  on  that  island^  they  summon  the  Mdians  to  a  confer- 
ence* oi  which  Thucydides  hath  drawn  out  the  particulars.  It  is 
really  an  uncommon  one>  and  had  sadly  puzzled  the  critics,  whe- 
ther they  ^ould  praise  or  condenm  it.  But,  is  there  any  thing 
more  unnatural  in  reciting  what  was  said  at  it,  than  in  holding 
a  conference  ?  It  is  my  business  only  to  look  at  the  management 
of  it,  and  not  draw  a  veil  over  the  Athenian  politics,  as  they  are 
avowed  on  this  occasion,  since  my  author  was  too  impartial  to  do 
it.  Nothing  could  tempt  him  to  make  palliating  representations, 
or  to  suppress  the  truth. 

''  The  Athenians,  on  this  occasion,  avow  without  a  blush  that 
"  principle  on  which  conquerors  and  tyrants  have  always  acted, 
''  and  yet  have  been  ashamed  to  own  :  they  are  ever  hunting  for 
*'  colourings  and  pretexts,  and  would  fain  give  to  greedy  power  a 
"  little  of  the  air  of  equity :  but  here,  without  the  least  shame  or 
"  remorse,  the  Athenians  assert  their  right  to  enslave  another  com- 
"  munity,  because  it  suits  their  own  interest,  and  because  they 
"  have  power  to  do  it.  This  is  the  principle  from  which  they  ar- 
**  gue ;  and,  how  scandalous  soever  it  be,  they  argue  strongly  from 
**  it.  They  represent  the  politics  of  their  own  state,  of  the  Lace- 
''  demonian  state,  nay  of  all  mankind,  as  encroaching,  oppres- 
'^  sive,  rapacious,  and  to  tally  estranged  from  humanity,  good  faith, 
''  and  the  least  tincture  of  morality.  The  whole  conference  yields 
**  perhaps  a  just  representation  of  human  nature  in  the  gross  ;  but 
''  then,  the  representation  is  distateful  to  a  mind,  that  is  cool  and 
"  disengaged.  Such  a  mind  must  interest  itself  on  the  ude  of 
'*  the  Melians  ^  and  be  sorry,  that  the  Athenians  have  not  more 
''  equity  and  honour  to  qualify  their  power  j  or,  that  the  Melians, 
''  with  the  regard  they  shew  to  honour  and  justice,  should  not  have 
'*  had  more  power,  or  been  able  to  interest  at  least  one  ally  in  de- 
"  fence  of  their  liberties  and  rights.  In  short,  through  the  whole 
**  course  of  this  History,  the  Athenians  never  make  so  scandalous 
"  a  figure  as  on  this  occasion.*' 

Book  VI.  In  the  Sixth  Book,  a  spacious  theatre  is  opened  for  a 
renewal  of  the  war.  The  scene  is  going  to  shift  from  Greece  to 
Sicily.    The  Athenians,  who  have  so  bravely  resisted  all  their  ene- 
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\u  Greece,  are  now  goiiig  to  do  for  thoae  enemSes  what  they 
coold  not  do  themaelves.  No  patriot,  no  stateMoan,  no  orator 
it  able  to  dtaanade  them  from  lavishing  their  strength  on  the  pro- 
jccta  of  sanguine  ambition  and  foreign  conquests.  Thar  enemies, 
in  the  mean  time,  are  at  leisure,  to  note  their  indiscretions,  and 
improTe  them  all  to  their  own  advantage,  till  the  great  name  of 
Athens  is  quite  eclipsed,  and  an  end  is  put  to  that  empire  of  the 
■ea,  which  she  had  maintdned  for  seventy  years  with  great  lustre 
and  reputation* 

The  Sicilian  war,  which  some  critics  *  are  incliaed  to  think 
hath  no  connexion  with  the  subject  of  Thucydides,  and  to  be  mere 
digression,  whatever  it  may  appear  at  first,  the  reader  will  at 
length  be  satisfied  was  an  essential  part  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war, 
and  hastened  its  decision.  But,  supposing  it  remote  from  the 
principal  subject,  it  much  however  be  acknowledged,  that  it  is  the 
Ustofy  of  a  war  nobly  related,  well  connected,  very  closely  folr 
lowed,  and  lull  of  incidents  to  engage  attention,  to  alarm  and 
interest  the  passions.  Thucydides  in  the  course  of  it,  which  takes 
up  the  two  foUowiog  books,  will  display  the  excellencies  of  the 
poet  and  the  painter  as  well  as  the  historian.  Let  his  merit  be 
regulated  lirom  this  portion  of  his  work,  it  is  presumed  that,  with- 
out a  negative,  he  will  be  allowed  the  master  of  history. 

He  begins  with  describing  the  theatre  on  which  two  mighty 
states  are  going  to  enter  the  lists^ — The  geography  and  antiquities 
of  Sicily  could  not  in  their  nature  be  very  entertainiug,  and  there- 
fore they  are  drawn  up  in  the  concisest  manner. — ^The  soaring  en* 
terprising  genius  of  Aldbiades  hath  formed  a  superb  plan  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  himself  and  his  country.  Aldbiades  could  plan 
with  all  the  magnificence  and  wild  ambition  of  an  Alexander  j.but 
a  dtizen  of  Athens  could  not  have  the  means  of  executing  in  so 
imperial  a  manner  as  the  monarch  of  Macedonia  and  captain- 
general  of  Greece.  He  was  able  soon  to  convince  the  younger 
and  more  numerous  part  of  the  Athenian  community,  tluuk  the  en- 
terprise vras  moat  inviting,  and  carried  with  it  such  a  probability 
of  success  as  over-balanced  all  expense  and  haaard.  It  was  loi^ 
the  subject  of  general  conversadon ;  it  gradually  inflamed  the 
public  ardour ;  and  at  length  engrossed  all  their  hopes  and  wishes^; 
In  a  word,  the  expedition  to  Sicily  is  formally  proposed  and  de- 
creed in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  A  second  assembly  is  con- 
vened on  ways  and  means.  On  this  oocaston  a  grand  debate  en- 
sued, tbe  nwMgers  of  which  are  Nieias  and  Akibiades. 


*  See  Uapia^  eeeaponiea  «r  TlNHryMee  sod  Lir y. 
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Nicias  declares  himself  '  totally  averse  to  the  expedition ;  hot 
'  doth  it  with  that  diffidence^  which  was  a  principle  foible  in  his 
'  character.  The  honour  conferred  upon  himself,  in  his  nomina-* 
'  tion  to  the  command,  shall  not  suppress  his  real  sentiments. 
'  He  is  neither  fond  nor  prodigal  of  his  life :  -  but  he  loves  his 

*  country,  and  would  advise  them  to  give  up  the  expedition. — He 
'  next  runs  over  the  political  topics,  and  shews  it  to  be  in  every 
'  light  an  undesirable  and  ill-judged  project.  And  then,  without 
'  naming  him,  strikes  at  Alcibiades ;  proves  him  not  qualified  iR 
'  any  respect  for  so  important  a  command ;  he  reflects  with  some 
'  severity  on  his  life  and  behaviour ;  and,  though  owning  him- 
^  self  afraid  he  shall  be  out*voted,  yet  would  fain  have  the  question 

*  put  again,  whether  the  expedition  shall  proceed  V 

Beside  all  the  natural  vivacity  and  fire  of  his  temper.  Aid* 
biades  was  now  provoked  by  the  personalities  that  Nicias  had 
thrown  out  against  him.  He  had  been  a  constant  opposer  of  the 
latter,  who  was  beloved  at  Athens  for  his  amiable  qualities.  For, 
though  Nicias  had  not  spirit  enough  to  lead  the  people,  yet  he 
had  influence  enough  oftentimes  to  check  and  restrain  the  aspir* 
ing  busy  Alcibiades.  The  reply  he  makes  on  this  occasion 
strongly  marks  the  character  and  complexion  of  Alcibiades ;  and 
delivered  with  that  life  and  grace,  and  pretty  lisp  for  which  he 
was  remarkable,  must  have  engaged  all  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
and  drawn  their  approbation  perhaps  in  spite  of  their  judgment, 

'  Censured  and  provoked  by  Nicias,  he  begins  with  a  vindica- 
^  tion  of  himself.  He  maintains  his  right  to  the  command.  He 
'  hints  at  the  splendor  of  his  birth,  his  public  spirit,  the  gcnero- 
^  sity  of  his  heart.  He  recites,  with  an  haughty  and  exulting  air, 
'  his  victories  at  the  Olympic  games,  his  magnificence  at  home, 
'  and  his  capacity  for  political  intrigue  already  and  successfully 

*  exerted.    He  then  justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  decree  for  the  Si- 
' '  cilian  expedition.    He  shews  oil  the  political  topics  in  a  different 

*  lig^t  fh>m  Nicias.  He  insinuates  the  advice  of  the  latter  to  pro- 
'  oeed  from  indolence  and  a  desire  to  sow  dissensions  amongst 

*  them.  He  exhorts  to  union,  and  to  the  observation  of  order. 
'  So  Athens  rose ;  so  Athens  may  yet  be  much  higher  exalted. 
'  The  fire  of  youth,  the  temper  of  the  middle-aged,  and  the  expe- 

*  rience  of  the  old  should  ever  duly  accord  and  act  together. 
'  Sloth  ruins  a  community ;  practice  enables  it  to  go  through 
'  every  conflict,  and  to  triumph  over  all  opposition.* 

Such  an  address  could  not  but  affect,  such  arguments  could  not 
but  be  persuasive  with  the  people  of  Athens  :  the  expedition  must 
go  forwards*    But  Nicias  makes  a  second  effort,  if  possible,  to 
.divert  them  from  it. 
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He  begins  with  '  a  prayer  for  its  success  ^  and  a  desire,  that 
« the  preparations  maj  be  adequate  to  the  ends  proposed;  He 
'  states  the  nature,  the  power,  and  strength  of  the  people  thej  are 
'  going  to  invade.  He  then,  in  general  terms,  gives  in  a  bulky 
'  roll  of  necessary  articles  for  those  who  invade  them.  He  hopes 
*  to  frighten  and  deter  his  audience  by  the  vast  expence,  which  he 
'  shews  must  necessarily  be  incurred  on  this  occasion.  The  Athe- 
'  nians  must  provide  every  thing  themselves,  and  trust  for  nothing 
'  to  the  care  and  fidelity  of  Sicilian  allies.  The  public  wel- 
'  fiue,  and  the  safety  of  all,  who  are  to  be  employed  in  this  expe« 
'  dition,  demand  all  manner  of  previous  foresight  and  care/ 

lliis  speech  had  a  different  effect  to  what  Nicias  designed.  In- 
stead of  discouraging,  it  animated  his  countrymen  more  than  ever 
lor  execution.  Accordingly,  a  decree  was  soon  passed,  investing 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  who  were  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus, 
with  full  power  to  provide  every  thing  needful  for  the  service. 

All  hands  now  were  soon  at  work.  The  quotas  from  the  de- 
pendents were  demanded  ;  the  fleet  was  equipped  and  manned ; 
tiie  levies  went  on  briskly,  since  all  men  came  into  the  service 
with  alacrity ;  and  every  thing  was  soon  ready  for  the  expedi- 
tion. 

At  this  juncture,  some  drunken  firolics,  in  which  Alcibiades  was 
engaged,  threw  Athens  into  consternation.  They  were  soon  con- 
strued by  his  enemies  into  a  plot  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
the  government.  Informers  came  in,  and  he  was  directly  ac- 
cused of  being  a  party.  He  avowed  his  innocence,  insisted  on  an 
immediate  trial,  wbich  he  was  sure  would  end  in  his  justification. 
The  plot,  which  in  fact  was  a  plot  against  Alcibiades,  was  not 
yet  ripe  enough  to  ruin  him ;  and  therefore,  by  a  strange  pre- 
posterous stroke  of  cunning,  he  is  ordered  to  proceed  in  the  ex- 
pedition, and  take  his  trial  at  his  return. 

Our  author  next  describes  the  departure  of  the  grand  arma- 
ment in  all  its  solemnity,  and  with  all  the  medley  of  hopes  and 
fears  shewn  by  the  whole  people  of  Athens  on  this  occasion.  He 
lays  open  to  our  view  the  very  hearts  of  the  spectators.  The 
prime  flower  of  their  strength,  hay  Athens  itself  is  now  smling 
out  of  the  Pineus,  never  again  to  return.  They  make  the  best 
of  their  way  to  Coreyra,  where  they  are  left  for  a  time,  that  we 
may  be  made  privy  to  the  consultations  and  defensive  measures 
of  Sicily.  The  scene  is  now  removed  to  Syracuse,  the  most  pow- 
-erftd  sUte  in  that  ialahd,  inhabited  by  Grecians,  and  if  indeed  in- 
ferior, yet.  second  at  this  time  to  no  other  sta^e  in  Greece  but 
Athens  alone.     It  had  frequently  been  harassed  by  seditions. 
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had  often  been  plagued  with  ^yn^tSi  but  was  at  prefient  under  a 
democratic  constitution. 

AdTice  bad  been  received  there  of  the  intended  invasion.  Thei 
people  are  convened  about  it.  Harangues  are  made;  and  the 
temper  of  mankind,  when  party  is  fermenting  Justly  exemplified. 
Some  are  incredulous;  others  magisterially  pronounce  it  all  a 
falsehood.  At  length  Hermocrates  riseth  up,  and  gives  them  hia 
own  sense  of  the  affair. 

He  assures  them,  "  his  country  is  eminently  endangered,  and 
*'  neither  incredulity  nor  ridicule  shall  awe  him  into  silence. 
''  To  his  certain  knowledge,  the  Athenians  are  already  at  sea,  fully 
"  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  The  Syracusans  ought  to  be- 
"  lieve  it,  and  to  prepare  for  their  defence.  Fear  will  unite  all 
**  Sicily  against  the  invaders.  Athens  will  only  reap  disgrace, 
**  but  Syracuse  abundant  glory  on  this  occasion.  I^uge  arma-* 
"  ments  are  seldom  successful ;  they  moulder  away  for  want  of 
*'  supplies,  or  are  ruined  for  want  of  conduct.  They  should 
*'  therefore  prepare  for  gallant  resistance,  by  getting  every  thing 
"in  readiness  at  home,  and  strengthening  themselves  by  fo< 
''  reign  alliances,  They  should  do  more ;  they  should  at  once 
"  put  out  to  sea,  and  dispute  their  passage  with  the  enemy.  A 
''  defeat,  or  even  delay  thus  given  them,  might  oblige  them  to 
*^  give  up  the  prqject.  He  supports  bis  advice  by  many  strong 
"  and  judicious  arguments  ;  and  ends  with  warm  exhortations  to 
"  his  countrymen  to  be  lively  and  active,  by  no  means  to  de-* 
''  spise  the  enemy  except  in  action,  but  vigorously  and  with  all 
"  their  foresight  to  prepare  for  resistance,  since  their  enemies  are 
"  undoubtedly  at  sea,  and  only  not  arrived  on  their  coasts.'* 

Such  advice  was  now  given  to  the  people  of  Syracuse  by 
Hermocrates.  That  community,  it  is  evident,  was  full  of  cabal 
and  faction,  since  this  worthy  patriot  was  regarded  as  a  party-tool 
and  a  public  incendiary.  Athenagoras,  the  blustering  demagogue 
who  replies,  treats  him  in  this  light.  His  virulence  shews,  that 
he  regarded  Hermocrates,  as  one  who  wanted  by  any  means 
whatever  to  force  himself  into  employment.  He  seems  move 
alarmed  for  the  lucrative  posU  of  the  state  than  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  He  throws  out  a  deal  of  good  sense,  but  in  a  veiy 
impertinent  and  scurrilous  manner.  Such  are  the  persons,  w)i^ 
study  popularity  more  than  duty,  and  sacrifice  all  their  talenta  to 
ambition  or  private  lucre. 

He  affirms,  that '  none  but  cowards  and  traitors  wish  the  Atht^ 
'  nians  might  not  invade  them,  and  so  infallibly  meet  their  Afr- 
'  struction :  but  the  whole  account  is  a  glaring  f alsehood«  the  fbiy 
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>  csnrite  the  leiisC  f»«ibfeibitfty  wMi  it.    AAtettiniM  iiktwle  Aem  f 

'  by  t^e  SyMmyis.  ¥«!>  raf^posing^  ti&em  M  bnrI,  teodiini^  ftot 
'Hiefir  flNrfli'dtogiMe  Md  rain'ccm  be  the  ronse^uenee.  Bot  it  is 
'  all  a  fictldn  j  A  scheme  to  dislieartett  tke  fnenits  of  tte|»ople^ 
'  and  Botat  tb«  ^Mnueiii  bf  the  slate.  Some  men  haVe  e^er 
'  been,  and  ever  will  be  dabbling  1m  sncli  yfle  madihiations.    fiat, 

*  let  fbem  ttbt  hope  to  d^cwpt  detecikni.  The  intention  ib  jilain 
'  nb^ekHj,  and  ought  to  bb  pdnishfed  like  open  treason.  ITe  tfaei» 
'  isAnttA  Ite  peo)^e  or  the  many  to  eiqipi^rt  Uierr  friends,  and  ed- 
*"  tMIy  to  diBartfi  the  malice  f>f  their  domeslid  foes  5  mid  inv^ghs 

*  w^veMy  flgMWt  tte  tew>  or  tliie  pahy  whom  he  suppofifeth  t6  he 

*  heiit  <m  the  overthrow  of  the  demoovcy  mt  Syhitase.' 

Ttiii  epoeel^  of  Athenagoras  was  so  fall  of  ilKtftned  choler  and 
party^HHhiiosity,  that  had  the  debate  proceed^,  dtseeneiobs  might 
have  ran  very  hftgh  at «  Beasbh  when  nHommit^  Was  so  ncedfaf 
lb  ^  Hm  members  of  that  eommanity.  A  general  bf  grebt  emi- 
nenee  aftd  weight  thinics  it  high  time  to  iAterf^osh  $  who,  in  a 
Aort  speech,  reprimwids  Atfafenagoras*  recab  the  Is^viml  atcen-- 
tiim  to  thctr  own  preiervatiM  from  the  imminent  dodgeri  and 
adjoarns  the  tttsetnMy. 

The  ghind  fleet  of  Atiienfc  h  noW  patting  to  sea  from  Cd¥cyr&. 
The  bistoHan  takes  a  review  of  the  whole,  and  giv»  a  short  ac-- 
eoant  of  Its  ntimber  and  stfeogtb*  They  shrive  on  the  coast  <it 
Italy,  whet«  they  Btt  refased  a  ree^ition.  Every  thing  yields 
them  a  diseonraging  and  ghion^  aspect.  They  soon  find,  they 
had  been  gt^ttly  delitdcd  bf  ttatir  Siotlkn  friends^  who  instigated, 
them  ehiHIy  to  tht  expedition.  This  tiidc,  Whidh  the  Egeststo» 
had  put  on  th«ir  ambas^adora,  is  particoUrly  recited.  The  eoni- 
mandem,  bt  a  council  df  ^ar^  dkBir  highly  m  opifaiob,  ind  at  last 
ebme  to  tto  sotMd  itbohition.  Thtf  hover  Abomt  the  coast  of  Si<- 
eily,  and  pamde  In  si^  of  Syracoso.  Alcibiades  ebdeavoafs  to 
persuade  the  CaJtenmans  to  join  wid^  and  reoeive  them,,  bat  a  ftiere 
iMndent  aceomplishes  what  his  ddquence  coaU  not.  Thte  oora^ 
mand  of  Ak^iad^  oAbie  iMre  to  an  end.  One  of  tin  state^veaielB 
aitives,  ahd  snmitibns  him  to  Aibemi,  to  take  his  trial' for  iht  late 
ftolies  and  bve^lariiles  committed  thiSfe.  That  dty,  ever  since 
the  depnhtnre  bf  the  fleet,  had  been  flUed  with  cotif  oai^h  and  hor^- 
tof.  A  pidt  khete  Mros,  ov  rather  i  plot  it  was  determined  there 
most  be,  to  s«l  ttp  a  tyrant,  tbnt  most  odioua  soand  to.  Attic  ears. 
R|fecollei;tton  of  the  dismal  things  they  hid  hettrd  abont  the  tytnn- 
ny  bf  Ae  Plsiatratidce  hiereaied  their  fisars^  and  drove  ibedi  into 
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furious  and  desperate  proceedings.  Thucydides  here  digresseth  to 
setUe  some  facts  relating  to  that  set  of  tyrants,  and  their  demoli- 
tion 3  particulaiiy,  the  affair  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  one 
of  the  most  famous  incidents  in  the  annals  of  Athens.  He  differs 
indeed  from  most  other  writers,  and  the  moderns  have  not  thought 
proper  to  rest  the  point  upon  his  authority,  great  as  it  is  3  or 
though  no  man  ever  traced  out  facts,  or  made  his  inquiries  with 
more  sedateness  and  impartiality. 

But  to  return  to  Alcibiades  :  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  com- 
mand, and  he  seemed  quietly  to  submit  to  the  orders  of  the  state. 
But,  determined  not  to  face  his  countrymen  in  their  present  mood, 
nor  to  hazard  a  trial,  he  gave  them  who  were  sent  for  him  the  slip, 
and  sheltered  himself  in  Peloponnesus.  He  became  instantly  a 
most  violent  and  dangerous  enemy  to  his  country.  He  is  gone  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  ruin  of  Athens ;  of  Athens,  which  he  loved 
better  than  any  thing,  except  the  parade  of  his  own  personal  im- 
portance, and  the  gratification  of  his  private  caprice. 

Nicias  and  Lamachus,  who  now  remained  in  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  by  help  of  a  stratagem,  land  at  Syracuse  without  oppo- 
sition, and  seize  a  strong  post  for  their  encampment.  The  Syra- 
cusans  determine  on  a  battle  to  dislodge  them.  Both. sides  form 
in  order.  Nicias  encourages  his  men  by  a  short,  but  spirited,  and 
forcible  harangue.  Thucydides  paints  the  battle  with  the  exact- 
ness, perspicuity,  and  ardour  of  Homer.  The  Athenians  had  the 
better  j  yet  not  so  decisively,  as  to  think  proper  to  continue  ia 
their  post,  since  they  re-imbark,  and  sail  back  to  Catana. 

The  winter,  it  is  true,  was  approaching,  which  both  sides  spend 
in  negociations  for  the  acquisition  of  allies.  That  at  Camarlna, 
where  ambassadors  from  both  the  warring  parties  are  at  the  si^ne 
time  admitted  to  an  audience,  is  particularly  recited.  Hermocra- 
tes,  in  behalf  of  Syracuse,  makes  the  first  address.  ''  It  is  maa- 
''  terly,  like  all  that  Hermocrates  performs*  It  is  designed  to  con- 
"  vince  the  Camarinseans,  how  insidious  and  how  vile  the  schemes 
**  of  the  Athenians  had  ever  been,  and  still  continue  to  be.  He 
''  arraigns  all  their  politics  and  all  their  conduct  since  the  Persian 
"  invasion  5  and  gives  that  artful  turn  to  his  remarks,  which 
*'  might  well  deter  others  from  entering  into  any  connexion  or  al- 
*'  liance  with  them.  His  strokes  are  severe  aud  cutting.  He  makes 
"  use  of  the  figures,  which  give  force  and  energy  to  discourse. 
"  No  person  better  understood  the  common  welfare  of  Sicily;  and  no 
"  person  could  better  explain  it.  He  unfolds  the  political  scheme 
**  at  present  in  agitation  5  declares  the  consequence  in  case  the 
*'  Athenians  prevail,  to  alarm  the  concern  of  the  Camarinseans  for 
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*'  their  country,  and  farther  to  alarm  their  fears  for  themselvev. 
'*  He  even  threatens  them  with  a  severe  revenge,  in  case  the  By- 
<'  racusans,  without  their  aid,  get  the  better  of  the  invaders.*'  In 
short,  if  the  Camarineans  had  been  good  Sicilians,  htis  arguments 
must  have  prevailed. 

Euphemes,  who  is  the  mouth  of  the  Athenian  embassy  on  this 
occasion,  makes  a  bold  and  spirited  defence  for  his  country.  "  He 
"  at  once  briskly  attacks  Hermocrates  for  the  bitter  imputations 
''he  had  cast  upon  Athens.  He  asserts  her  fair  reputation,  and 
'^justifies  her  series  of  politics  ever  since  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
"  Liberty  had  been  the  object  of  all  her  care  and  all  her  conduct. 
**  The  Athenians  had  guarded,  had  established  it  in  Greece  y  and 
"  were  come  to  support  and  secure  it  in  Sicily.  He  throws  back 
''  the  charge  of  inslaving  projects  on  the  Syracusans,  who  now 
"  are  eager  to  deprive  the  rest  of  Sicily  of  their  best  defence,  by 
"  raising  distaste  towards  the  Athenians.  He  spares  no  artifibe, 
"  omits  no  topic  that  is  likely  to  affect.  He  proves  a  notable 
''  advocate  for  his  Athens,  pompously  celebrates  her  passion  and 
"  her  care  for  liberty,  and  most  ingeniously  strives  to  conceal 
''  her  present  ambition  undier  a  veil  of  most  generous  and  disin-^ 
"  terested  principles.** 

The  issue  is,  that  the  orators  have  Just  counterpoised  one  an> 
other*s  arguments,  and  the  Camarinsans  declare  a  neutrality. 

The  embassies  from  Syracuse  succeed  much  better  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Corinthians  are  zealous  and  active  in  their  behalf  5 
and  they  have  now  got  an  advocate  to  rouse  up  and  inflame  the 
phlegmatic  Spartans,  who  was  born  to  be  of  every  party,  and  to 
be  the  best  support  of  whatever  party  he  by  times  espoused.  ^'It  il 
the  exiled  Alcibiades,  who  pleads  most  effectually  in  their  behalf  at 
a  grand  consultation  at  Sparta.  His  speech  on  this  occasion  is  a 
masterpiece.  ''  He  insinuates  himself  into  the  favour  and  confi- 
"  dence  of  men  who  had  feared  and  hated  him.  Whilst  he  is  mak- 
**  fng  his  own  personal  justification,  he  pnuseth  and  magnifieth 
''  himself.  He  betrays  all  the  schemes  of  Athens,  discloseth  all 
"  her  plan,  points  out  her  weak  and  unguardbd  parts,  directs  to- 
**  wards  them  the  attack  of  her  foes }  and»  full  as  he  is  of  resent- 
**  ment  against  and  skilful  to  annoy  her,  she  totters  whibt  he 
"  speaks/*  Syracuse  and  Sparta  are  now  to  grow  famous  by  the 
debasement  of  thb  mighty  and  imperial  republic  Her  glory  hath 
reached  its  summit :  it  immediately  will  begin  to  sink,  and  her 
Uurek  will  fade  away  apace. 

In  the  summer  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  this  war,  the  Athenians 
stand  away  from  Catana^  and  land  by  night  at  Syracuse.    TJiey 
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insUndy  inarch^  and  seize  %ipolfle^  a  strong  post  that  oommanded 
the  city.  The  Syracu^aas  fight,  but  without  success,  to  beat  them 
from  it.  The  siege  now  commenceth  in  form.  It  is  clearly  re- 
presented in  the  whole  of  its  projgress^  in  all  its  forms.  Every 
skirmish  is  a  distinct  and  lively  picture.  In  one  of  them  old  La* 
machus  is  killed,  and  Nicias  of  course  left  singly  in  the  whole  com- 
mand. He  carries  on  theaiege  with  vigor  and  success  for  a  short 
apace  of  time ;  but  Gylippus  from  l^rta,  and  the  Peloponnesian 
aids  are  now  only  not  arrived. 

Book  VU.  "  If  you  would  read  truly  great  things/'  said  a  Spar- 
tan to  Augustus  Csesar, ''  read  the  Seventh  Book  of  Thucydides." 
TUther  we  have  now  brought  this  cursory  survey.  The  reader  of 
it  wiU  UAdoubtedly  own,  that  no  historian  ever  excepted  so  closely, 
so  strongly,  so  clearly,  and  so  pathetically,  as  Thucydides.  "  No 
''  fleet  but  that  of  the  Athenians,"  it  is  the  observation  of  Ci- 
cero *»  "  was  ever  able  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.  The 
*'  fleet  was  only  able  to  acheive  it  .by  th,e  mighty  fojrce  and  num* 
''  ber  of  three  hundred  ships.  But  here  first  was  the  power  qf 
"  Athens  defeated,  lessened,  depressed.  In  this  harbour  the  fame, 
"  the  empire,  the  glory  of  Athens  are  judged  to  have  suffered  a  to- 
'*  tal  wreck."  Schemes  projected  and  actions  conducted  by  Her- 
mocrates  and  Gylippus  the  Spartan  prove  too  hard  for  Nicias,  whose 
phlegn^  and  natural  diffidence  are  no  match  against  such  vigilance 
and  activity.  The  besieging  party  soon  becomes  as  it  were  the 
besie^^.  The  letter  of  Nicias  to  the  people  of  Athens  riepresents 
1^1  the  diOicplties,  to  which  he  ^nds  himself  reduced.  No  man  ever 
wrote  sp  precisely  Bind  per^icuously  abaut  military  affajrs.  The 
reader  pf  it  wants  no  light,  no  dictionary  of  arts,  or  an  adept  in 
)va^  to  explaip  the  tei^ms ;  and  ca^  judge,  as  could  the  meanesjt 
piti^en  of  Athens  tp  whom  it  was  read,  whaj;  was  proper  to  be  done. 
Secure  in  th.e  consclpuaness  of  hiy  own  integrity,  he  neatly  repri- 
mands his  countryman  for  tl;^  ^reat  foible  in  their  behaviour,  jus- 
tifies his  o)¥n  Qpnduct,  9ji4  bc^  to  be  recalled*  In  short,  Nicaas 
is  fine}y  ich«^ac|;erise4  by  his  o^n  pen  in  thi?  epistle* 

The  Atheniftps  wre  .tpp  high-spirjted  to  recal  their  tmops  ami 
hf^ye  jtpo  goo4  an  opiniop  pf.  Nicias  t^ilisjwias  him  froxn  the  comr 
])9and.  Thoygh  AtUca  w^s  now  ijayaded  by  the  Feloponnesians 
Wd  a  fortress  raised  by  them  \yi.thin  sight  of  Athens  itself  for  their 
lasting  annpyfmce,  they  send  a  powerful  reinforcen^ent  to  Nipia^ 
under  the  cgfnmapd  of  Pempsthen^.  They  empty  Athens  of  the 
residue  of  her  strength,  so  highly  wanted  for  domestic  9upport« 
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alacritf,  sad  hope  to  finiali  the  wv  before  It  eoold  arrive.  They 
had  had  a  tsareer  of  eoccew  agamst  Nieias^  had  jvAi  beat  hhn  both 
hf  land  aod  aea,  m^ieii  Demoathenes  steered  into  the  harbour  of 
SycacsMe.  The  t^ht  caused  a  strange  alteradien  of  elerBtiiig  hope 
aad  dreadfid  appfdiensioBs  in  the  conteadiiig^  parties.  The  Syra- 
cosans  again  beoame  the  besieged ;  and  Demosthsnes  is  intent  to 
pat  an  end  to  the  si^e,  if  possible,  by  i^gorotis  and  daring  mea- 


His  attempt  to  sctake  Bpipola  ie^  in  our  anthor^s  description  of 
it,  as  fine  a  ntgfait^eoe  as  can  possMy  be  drown^  and  no  pendl 
eonki  express  it  stronger.  ^  The  moon  shines  just  Inright  enough, 
to  shew  lis  Uie  Athenians  gaining  the  ascent,  and  to  give  a  glimpse 
ef  the  a|iprDaches  of  ihe  armies  and  dieir  first  struggles  with  one 
another.  The  whole  soon  becomes  gloomy  confusion  and  horrid 
tUBolt  What  a  medley  of  singing  their  peaas>  of  conflict,  of 
ffight,  of  fUTSUit !  friends  and  countrymen  routing  one  another, 
til  aimdMfa  eome  tumbling  down  the  precipices,  and  perish  In 
tiie  fidi  !  The  hope  of  the  Athenians  is  blasted  :  Byracuse  erects 
her  trophies  ftst. 

Demosthenes  is  ng^  eonvinced,  the  most  prudent  step  fhey 
eouid  take  is  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Nicias  at  last  complies.  The 
▼ery  moment  they  are  going  to  embark  their  troops,  the  moon  is 
eclipsed.  Who  but  must  pity  tlie  weakness  of  Nictas  at  so  danger* 
ous  a  crisis  ?  who  but  be  sorry  Indeed,  that  so  good  and  amiable 
a  man  sluNdd  atop  an  army  fiom  a  prindple  of  superstition,  and 
detain  theas  for  so  long  a  time  on  a  apot  of  ground,  whene  nothing 
hut  nasB  and  destmctxon  oould  befal  tibem  >  Men  so  dispirited  can 
make  that  hani  opposition  against  an  always  high-spirited  and  now 
sneocssEiii  eaemy.  They  aoon  io$e  another  battle,  and  the  decisire 
eogsgement  is  fiist  approaching. 

But  before  it  is  fought,  TfaueydideB,  aaimaited  with  more  thaa 
historic  spiifft,  emulates  his  admired  Homer,  reriews  the  parties 
ceoitemed,  and  catak^nes  the  tnoops  now  warring  against  and 
ia  defoiee  of  Syracuse.  This  catalogue  is  far  from  being  a  mere 
«MUter-n)U  of  names.  It  Is  ful  of  such  strokes  as  must  imprint 
many  usaCal  aaad  moral  lefiectinsis  in  the  mind.  His  little  ind* 
Rental  dbstcfaes  fqpresent  mankind  in  a  true  Bght,  as  Homer's  do 
the  world  of  nature.  Homer  paints  the  sail,  and  Thucydides  the 
people. 

The  naonth  of  the  harbour  is  now  barred  up  by  the  enemy.  The 
Athqpnaas  fnost  fight  their  way  out  j  or,  bum  aU  their  ships  and 
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march  off  by  laad.    It  is  determined  to  attempt  the  former  :  and 
the  consequence  is  the  battle  within  the  harbour  of  Syracuse.    A 

.  more  striking,  more  astonishing  battle*piece  was  never  exhibited; 
and  a  masterly  pencil,  though  none  but  a  masterly  one,  might  ex- 
actly delineate  it  from  this  description.  The  present  temper  of 
the  combatants  on  lx>th  sides  is  strongly  marked  in  the  harangues 
before  the  engagement.  Nicias  then  said  all,  and  the  Athenians 
in  action  did  their  best  5  but  all  was  unavailing.  I  shall  say  no 
more  about  it,  since  the  reader  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  his. 
eye  towards  it,  and  distinctly  view  it  through  the  whole  of  its  pro- 

^  eess>  till  the  Syracusans  sail  in  triumph  to  their  city,  and  raise  the 

.  most  glorious  of  all  their  trophies. 

The  wretched  perplexities  of  the  Athenians,  the  raising  of  the 
siege,  the  mournful  decampment,  the  good  heart  of  Nicias  sym- 
pathising in  all  their  distress,  and  endeavouring  to  cheer  a  little 
their  desponding  mind,  their  laborious  marches  whilst  the  enemy 
is  harassing  them  both  in  front  and  in  rear  and  on  all  sides,  the 
surrender  of  the  column  under  Demosthenes,  the  carnage  in  the 
river  Asinarus  of  the  troops  under  Nicias,  his  surrender  too,  the 
butchery  of  the  generals,  and  the  miseries  of  the  captivated  resi- 
due of  once  so  flourishing  and  gallant  an  army — ^these  are  the  se- 
.  veral  incidents  of  this  book,  for  which  an  attentive  reader  will  give 
the  highest  commendation  to  the  Historian^  when  he  hath  read 
them  through:  he  will  have  no  leisure  until  then  to.  think  of 
Thucydides. 

Book  VIII.  The  catastrophe  hath  now  taken  place  in  this 
history,  and  the  reader  is  assured  how  all  will  end.  The  wings  of 
this  soaring  republic  of  Athens  are  clipped,  never  to  reach  their 
full  growth  again  :  yet,  like  an  eagle  in  the  same  situation,  she 
will  struggle  hard  a  long  time  (as  it  were)  with  beak  and  talons, 
and  would  yet  repulse  her  assailants,  did  she  not  grow  sick  at  heart. 
Intestine  faction  will  assist  her  enemies  to  finish  her  ruin^  as  a 
state  Imperial  and  commercial.  A  regular  deduction  of  such 
incidents  as  these  is  the  subject  of  the  Eighth  and  last  Book  of 
Thucydides.  As  a  writer,  he  now  performs  in  a  more  faint  and 
less  engaging  manner^  compared  with  what  hath  gone  before. 
He  hath  but  drawn  his  lines,  but  just  sketched  his  pieces  :  but 
the  drawings  and  sketches  will  still  manifest  the  master's  hand. 
We  will  give  them  a  cursory  view  :  the  reader  will  give  them  a 
more  exact  and  deliberate  perusal. 

He  fiiets  out  in  his  usual  grave  and  solemn  manner^  to  describe 
the  people  of  Athens,  dispirited  and  distressed  as  they  are  by  the 
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overthrow  in  Sicily.  All  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  homan 
natore  take  their  trun.  They  are  incredulous ;  they  are  angry  -, 
they  are  convinced  $  and  then,  they  despond  >  they  pluck  up  their 
spirits  again,  and  are  resolved  to  stand  it  out,  nor  abandon  their 
own  preservation.  They  now  cast  their  thoughts  towards  every 
resource,  and  prepare  again  for  war  with  spirit  and  resolution. 
All  the  rest  of  Greece  is  ready  to  concur  with  the  victorious  party ; 
all  are  eagerly  running  in  to  share  the  glory  and  the  spoil.  Their 
own  dependents  are  meditating  revolts,  and  some  make  them  at 
once  without  premeditatipn.  The  Lacedemonians,  amidst  the 
many  applications  made  to  them,  are  puzzled  which  of  the  revolt* 
ing  states  they  shall  first  countenance  and  assist  Alcibiades  is 
busy  at  Sparta,  advising  proper  measures,  and  guiding  their  coun- 
sels. Even  the  Persian  monarch,  by  his  lieutenants,  enters  into 
league  against  them  5  and  some  of  their  finest  islands  are  imme- 
diately rent  asunder  from  subjection  to  the  Athenians. 

The  various  turns  of  the  war  at  Chios,'and  on  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
are  distinctly  but  concisely  related,  until  Alcibiades  appears  in  ac- 
tion, and  exerts  his  busy  and  intriguing  genius.    Suspected  at 
length  and  hated  by  the  Lacedemonians,  he  became  again  their 
enemy,  and  turned  all  his  projects  on  accomplishing  his  return  to 
Athens,  and  saving  his  country  from  impending  ruin.    His  parti- 
zans,  in  the  fleet  and  troops  of  Athens  now  lying  at  Samos,  cabal 
in  his  favour.    A  change  of  government  is  judged  a  necessary 
measure  to  bring  about  his  recalment.    It  is  the  scheme  of  Alci- 
biades himself  5  but  it  is  opposed  and  disconcerted  by  Phrynichus  ; 
by  Phrynichus,  who  soon  after  turns  out  a  violent  enemy  to  the 
democracy,  whilst  Alcibiades  is  active  and  zealous  in  its  support. 
None  but  our  author's  pen  could  have  so  clearly  unfolded  that 
series  of  cabalUngs,  that  fluctuation  both  in  principle  and  conduct, 
and  that  horrid  embroilment  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Athe- 
nian state  amongst  themselve8,which  brought  on  seditions  amongst 
the  troops  abroad,  and  a  revolution  of  government  in  the  city  of 
Athens.     The  democracy  is  at  length  overturned  ;  and  an  oligar- 
chy, consisting  of  four  hundred  persons,  erected  in  its  stead.  .The 
Athenians  at  Samos,  where  the  project  was  first  laid,  declare 
against  the  Athenians  at  Athens.     Alcibiades  is  grown  again  a 
hearty  republican  |  and  Thrasybulus  alone  manifests  throughout  a 
sincere  love  and  regard  for  his  country.     Parties  newly  formed 
are  broke  again  into  divisions  -,  and  Athens  was  indebted  to  no- 
thing but  the  indolence  of  the  Lacedemonians,  that  she  did  not 
fall  immediately  into  their  hands,  through  the  violence  of  her  own 
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iirtefllSfie  sejlilkms.  But  Hie  new  adai^kiktratiiMi  ptdi^  ai  Blioft 
contkNiftMe;  the  detBoemcy,  thoagfa  on  a  modiel  ftomewKvl  rmrM, 
is  again  astaUiiKed  -,  and  Athens  thus  obtains  a  respite. 

FoU  of  natter  as  Afs  part  cf  the  hfaftoiy  la,  Thucydides  hath  kept 
Ms  narratim  clear  and  unembarrassed.  Bat  then,  ft  is  a  siniple 
unademnd  narration,  and  net«r  received  tlieHnitfliing  band.  Thei« 
are  scattered  oeeasianally  throvghout  it  some  sbort  accounts,  in 
wbat  manner  ike  principal  agents  deliTered  their  seniiments  at 
important  junctures.  They  seem  to  have  been  memoH&ls,  Uid 
down  as  the  ground-work,  for  regular  and  full  orationa.  The 
reader  will  be  sorry  the  author  was  hindered,  by  what  accidents 
can  only  be  guessed>  from  drawing  out  some  of  them  at  l^ast  into 
fuB  proportion }  particulariy  that  of  the  deputation  f^m  the  Ar- 
my at  ^mos  to  Athens,  in  which  "  the  people  are  persuaded  to 
«*  part  with  their  darlings  democracy  ;**  of  Thrasybuias  to  the 
troops  at  Samos,  when  they  mutiny  in  faronr  of  the  democracy, 
in  which,  "  he  must  pathetically  have  expatiated  on  the  revolt  of 
•*  Atiiens  from  liberty  and  her  choicest  patriots,  who  might  now 
"  form  anodier  Athens  at  Samos,  and  preserve  her  empire,  though 
**  they  had  lost  the  city ;"  that  of  Aldbiades  further,  when  on  his 
recdment  he  harangues  the  army  at  Samos  which  recalled  him, 
where  "  he  deplores  the  malignity  of  his  fete,  magnifies  his  abi- 
**  lity  yet  to  serve  his  country,  and  again  shines  in  the  charac* 
**  ter  of  an  able  statesman,  a  subde  politician,  and  a  zealous  pa- 
♦*tiiot.- 

Upon  the  whole.  One  point  more  must  be  particulariy  dtstin^ 
guished  in  honour  of  the  Athenians.  The  characters  of  them  and 
of  the  Lacedemonians  are  strongly  contrasted  through  the  whole 
course  of  this  History,  and  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  former. 
Their  spirits  rise  with  difficulties,  and  patriotism  starts  out  of  mu- 
tiny and  faction.  The  Lacedemonians  are  indolent  in  success, 
and  shew  neither  alacrity  nor  address  in  promoting  that  cause  of 
liberty,  which  was  the  grand  pretext  of  engaging  In  this  destruc- 
tive war.  They  seem  at  last  more  intent  on  pocketing  the  royal 
subsidies,  than  doing  their  duty  as  leaders  and  champions  of 
Greece.  They  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  a  figure  at  sea.  The 
last  view  we  have  of  them  is  at  the  battle  of  Cynos-sema,  wher^ 
they  receive  a  signal  defeat  from  those  very  men,  whose  ruin  they 
judged  was  well  nigh  completed.  When  Athens  is  totally  to  be 
vanquished,  as  her  doom  is  fast  approaching,  she  must  aid  hef 
own  conquerors  and  tyrants,  in  demolishing  her  own  trophies, 
and  trampling  under  foot  her  liberties  and  rights.    Her  own  fbc-* 
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'tions  will  help  to  accomplish,  what  without  them  no  foreign 
enemy  could  hare  done.  Whatever  is  human  must  decay.  The 
best-constituted  state  in  the  world  may  be  undermined  by  its  own 
members,  when  they  could  not  be  conquered,  and  at  length 
be  rendered  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  powers.  May  GREAT- 
BRITAIN  prove  an  exception  to  this  affecting  but  just  observa- 
tion ! 
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BOOK  I. 


'IHE  state  of  Greece  before  the  Trojan  war — 2.  Tlie  original  of  the  name  Hel- 
las. The  Trojan  war  was  the  first  enterprise  where  the  Grecians  combined 
tbeir  forces.  Minos,  the  kin^  of  Crete,  the  first  that  had  a  navy.  A  digression 
touching  the  piracy  and  rohberies  of  old  times  ;  with  other  notes  of  salvagcness. 
Robbing  bad  in  bonoor — 3.  Continual  wearing  of  armour  in  fashion.  The 
Athenians  grew  first  civil — 4.  The  cities  of  Greece  how  seated  and  for  what  causes. 
Hie  Carians  and  Phoenicians  were  those  that  committed  the  most  robberies. 
The  action  of  Troy — 5.  Mycenie,  though  no  great  city,  yet  was  of  great 
power.  The  city  of  Sparta  less,  and  the  city  of  Athens  greater,  than  for  the  pro* 
poTtion  of  their  power.  A  surrey  of  the  fleet  sent  to  Troy.  The  poverty  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  cause  why  the  Trojans  could  so  long  hold  out — 7.  The  state  of 
Greece  after  tbe  Trojan  war.  Bceotia  more  anciently  Cadmeis.  The  lonians 
were  the  colonies  of  the  Athenians.  The  diflTerence  between  tyranny  and  regal 
aotKoriiy.  At  Corinth  were  made  the  first  triremes,  or  gallies  of  three  tires  of  oars, 
one  above  another.  The  means  of  the  wealth  of  Corinth.  Corinth  sornamed  the 
JKe*— S.  The  loniana  had  a  navy  in  Cyrus's  time.  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos, 
bad  a  navy  in  the  time  of  Carobyses.  The  shipping  of  Greece  very  mean  be- 
fore the  Bfedan  war.  The  causes  why  the  Grecians  never  joined  their  forces  in 
any  great  action — ^9.  The  lonians  kept  down  by  the  Persians — 10.  The  Laced»- 
laooians  put  down  the  tyrants  through  all  Greece.  All  Greece  divided  into  two 
leagues,  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians — 10.  The  manner  how  the  Lacedte- 
HMMiiaDS  dealt  with  their  confederates.  Tile  manner  how  the  Athenians  handled 
ifceir  confederates.  Digression  to  shew  how  negligently  men  receive  the  fame  of 
tUnfs  past,  by  the  example  of  their  error,  touching  the  story  of  Hippias,  the  son 
of  Pisistratus,  which'  it  seems  he  willingly  mentions  both  here  and  hereafter,  on 
light  occasion — 11.  The  diligence  of  the  author  in  the  inquiry  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  wrote,  both  touching  the  orations  and  the  actions — 12.  1  he  use  of  this  history. 
Eanhquakesi  eclipnes,  famines,  pesKlences,  concomitants  of  this  war.  llie  causes 
of  tlie  war.  Fear  necessitates  the  war  in  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  first  pre- 
text— 13.  The  Epidamnians  neglected  by  their  mother  city  Corcyra,  procure 
tbe  protection  of  the  Corinthians — 14.  The  Corinthians  send  inhabitants  to 
EpidamnoA.  The  Corcyneans  angry  nt  the  aids  sent  by  the  Corinthians,  make 
war  Oil  Epidamnus.  Tbe  Corcyrafaiis  besiege  Epidamnus.  The  Corinthians  send 
an  amy  to  relieve  it — 15.  The  Curcyra!ans  offer  to  stand  to  arbitriment.  Tiia 
Corinthians  unwilling  to  accept  it,  and  not  without  cause.  Tbe  Corinthian 
iect— 16,  Tbe  Corcyraran  fleet.  The  Corey ra*an$  have  the  victory  at  sea,  and  on 
tbe  sane  day  take  the  city.  The  Corcyrsaos  masters  of  the  sea.  The  Corin- 
I  prepare  a  greater  navy — 17.  Bo\h  Corey rsans  and  Corinthians  send  their 
1^ to  Athens.  TttsoaaTion  orTiie  jimbassadobs  ofCorctsa^IB. 
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Tri  OBArtoir  of  tbb  ambassadors  Of  Corivtb — ^fl.  AtetgnedefeBrfveaads 
between  the  AtheDiaos  and  Corcyrwms;  The  AtheniABB  M  Corcjni  with  ten 
ireUies.  The  Corinthian  fleet->24.  The  ConDibians  set  forward.  The  battle— S5. 
The  Corintbtans  have  the  better.  The  Athenians  and  Corinthians  figbt.  Sjbola  of 
tlie  ooniinenta  haven— S6.  A  soppiv  of  twentj  tail  from  Athens.  The  Corinthiana 
fail  off.  The  Corcjiwans  oiler  battle  again.  Tlie  Corinthians  espostnbUe  with 
the  Athenians  to  sound  their  purpose — f7.  The  answer  of  the  Athenians.  The 
Corinthians  go  hooie.  Both  the  Corcjrseans  and  Corinihians  challenge  the  tSc* 
torv,  and  both  set  np  trophies.  The  Corinthians  in  their  way  booie  take  Anac- 
torittiB,  and  keep  two  hondtrd  and  fifty  of  ihe  best  men  prisoners,  being  Coicy- 
nsans^and  use  tnem  well.  The  seoond  pretext  of  the  war — f8.  Potidiea  rasMc- 
ted  and  conmanded  to  give  ho>tages,and  to  pull  down  part  of  their  wall.  The 
Atheoiaas  «▼«  order  to  the  genenils  tbej  were  sending  against  Perdlccas*  to  se- 
cure their  cities  in  those  parts.  The  FotidsBans  seek  tlie  protection  of  the  Lace- 
dKmonisns.  The  revolt  of  Potids^a,  Boiiiea,  and  Chakidica  from  the  Atlieai- 
aus  — 19.  I  he  Athenian  fleet,  finding  Poildapa  and  other  cities  already  lost,  goiMe 
Macedonia.  The  Corinihians  send  their  forces  to  Putidsa  to  defend  it.  The  Athe- 
nians tend  forces  against  Potid»a—30.  The  Athenians  and  those  with  Aristmos» 
prepare  themselves  for  battle.  The  victory  falleth  to  the  Athenians— SI.  The 
Athenians  begin  to  besiege  Puiidaa.  The  Athenians  send  Phorniio  with  sisteen 
hundred  men  of  arms  to  Poiidsta.  PotidsM  straitlv  besieged  on  all  sid^. 
The  advice  of  Aristspos  to  carrvall  the  people  but  five  nundred  men  out  of  tbe 
dty,  that  their  victual  might  the  longer  hold  owt,  refused.  Hegetteih  oet  of  the 
city  unseen  by  the  Aihenians,and  Slaying  in  Chalcidica,  slew  certain  of  the  dlj 
of  *Sermyla  by  ambushment.  Pliormio  wasteth  the  territories  of  the  ChalddaMma 
and  Boiiieans — 3S.  The  solicitation  of  the  war  by  tlie  Corinildans,  and  other  con- 
federates of  the  Lacedemonians.  Complaints  exhibited  against  ibe  Atbeniana 
in  the  cooncil  of  Sparta.  Tns  obatiob  or  thb  ambassadobs  or 
CoBiNTH—33.  The  Athenian  ambassadors  residing  in  Lacedmmon  npon  iheir 
buaiiiess,  desire  to  make  answer  to  the  oration  of  the  Corinthians.  Tbb  oba- 
Tion  or  THB  ambassadobs  or  Athbms — 36.  The  Lacedemonians  amengrt 
themselves  take  counsel  how  to  proceed.  Tub  oration  or  ARCBiDASiva— 40. 
Tub  OBATtON  or  Stbxnblaibas.  The  Lacedemonians  by  question  coBclpde 
that  the  Athenians  had  broken  the  peace— 43.  The  true  cause  of  this  war 
being  the  fear  \hf>  Lacedemonians  had  of  the  power  of  Athens,  the  author  di- 
gresseth  to  shew  how  that  power  first  grew  up.  The  Athenians  return  |o  their 
city.  Repair  their  city  snd  wall  it — 44.  Themistocles  adviseth  them  to  balUi 
on.  His  suhiiliy  in  deluding  the  Lacedemonians.  The  building  hastened* 
Themistocles  soeih  to  T^cederoon  ambassador.  The  Lacedemonians  di^ 
semble  their  dislike  of  ibe  condua  of  the  Athenians.  The  walls  of  Atheat 
built  in  hnste.  Themistocles  advises  the  Athenians  to  assume  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  and  to  fortify  Peireus-*46,  The  reason  why  he  was  bmsI 
addicted  to  affairs  b;^  sea.  Pausaiiias  sent  general  of  the  Greeks  to  jrarsne 
the  relick^  of  the  Persian  war.  Pansanias,  growing  Insolent,  the  lonlans  ofiended* 
desire  the  protection  of  the  Athenians.  Pausanias  sent  for  home,  to  answer  certain 
Accnsaiious  ;  and  in  his  absence  th«  Grecians  i^ive  the  Athenians  the  leading  thens* 
Pausanias  acquitted,  but  sent  general  no  more.  The  Grecians  refuse  the  comnMnd 
of  Dorcis*  rent  from  Sparta  to  be  their  general — 47.  The  Athenians  assess  their 
confederates  for  the  sustaining  the  war.  The  history  of  the  time  between  the 
Persian  and  Peioponnesian  war,  pretermitted  by  other  writers,  briefly  delivered  by 
Thucydides.  The  steps  of  the  Athenians  toward  their  great  dominion ;  they  take 
Eion,  Scyros,  Carystus  and  Naxns~48.  The  cause  of  revolts  from  the  Athenians* 
The  Atlienians  defeat  the  Persians  upon  the  river  Eurymedon.  They  war  on 
Thasu*,  tnke  Amphipolis  and  are  defeated  at  Drabescusi  The  Lacedemoniaaa 
intending  to  invade  Attica,  are  hindered  by  an  earthquake— 49.  Thasus  rendered 
to  the  Athenians.  The  Lacedemonians  send  for  aid  to  the  Athenians  in  their  war 
against  Ithome.  The  first  dissention  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Atbeniana. 
The  Athenians  being  had  in  suspicion  by  the  Lacedemonians,  join  with  Ihe 
Argivcs,    The  Helots  in  liboaie,  after  ten  yean  siege,  oonpoondi  and  ^t  PbIik 
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MMefeM.  The  Atteuiias  Mbdfe  them,  aad  plaot  tbem  hi  NMipaeCiii. 
IfmiBrafolteth  fraai  the  Luedamooiuit  to  the  Atheniana— 50.  The  AtfaeBian 
weaS  an  araj  into  Egypt*  to  aid  the  rebels  against  the  king  of  Penia.  The  Atho- 
OHiBt  Mit  bj  lea  againat  the  Corintbiani  and  Epidaorians.  After  that,  againft 
the  PctoMuieaiaiia.  Then  agabut  the  £ginetB.  The  Corinlhiaiw  aid  Jghm 
— ^1«*  The  CofiuUaiia  reoeive  a  graat  lots  hi  Megara— 5t.  The  Ltteedsnio- 
MBM  figbt  with  tlie  AtlMoiaoa  ai  Tanagra.  The  Athealant  o^rthrow  the  Bcbo- 
liana  at  Oenophjta  (tlut  it  to  taj,  the  vineyards)  and  tnbdue  BoBOtia  and  Phoctt. 
^^a  yielded  to  the  Athenians.  The  Athenians  sail  round  Pdopornieansy  and 
wanie  it.  Tk»  c«d  of  the  Athenians*  forces  in  Egypt.  A  soppij  of  Atheoiana 
iaiog  lo  BQ!P^  defcaied  by  the  forces  of  the  king— »5.  The  Aihentens  invade 
Tbeaaaiy.  The  Athenians  under  Pericles  brsiege  Oeniades.  Truce  for  fife 
ooaia  between  tlie  Athenians  and  Pebpomiesians.  The  Athenians  irar  on  Cyprvs. 
Cmmm  dielh.  The  holy  war--54.  The  Athenians  defeated  at  Conmca  by  the  ov«. 
Ia«%  lose  BsMiia.  Eybosa  revolteth  from  the  Athentans.  Megam  revolieth. 
Enbma  Mbdued  by  the  Athenians.  Peace  for  thirty  years  between  the  Ath»> 
■iana  and  Brioponneflany.  The  AthenuuM  are  upon  Satnos.  Samoa  yieldeth 
•a  the  Atheniane  SS.  The  business  aboetCprcyra  and  Pothima»  belbN  related. 
fctowm  the  Perahm  and  Pdoponnesian  war,  fifl^  years  &6»  The  orade  con. 
aaiiad  by  dm  LacedsmoniaBa,  enoonragrth  them  to  the  war.  Consultation  of  the 
*" '  '  OS  in  general,  wbetlier  they  sboald  enter  into  a  war,  or  not.    Tn 


•manotf  or  rnn  Aanaaaanona  or  OoainTR-^M.    The  war  decreed  by  alt 


d  bvail 
ilmniana, 

abeai ntpiatisn  of  aacriiegea* only  to  pick  betterouairels  for  the  war— ^.    Peri* 

daa  alwafa  ndterat  to  the  Laeedmmoniaoa.    The  ^  '     ' 


coafedetataa.     The   LaoedsMwnians   aend   amimsaagea  to  the  Atl 


alwaya  ndterat  to  the  Laeedmmoniaoa.    The  Athenians  require  the  Lace* 
aaoiana  to  espiale  the  violation  of  aanctoaiy  also  on  their  parts— 62.    The 
lacierof  PaoaaaiaatotheKing— dS.    The  letter  of  Xerxea  to  Panaauiaa.    Paosa* 
ot  practice  with  the  Uelota,      He    aenda   letters  to  the  kin|^ 


are  opened'  by  the  way.  Pansanias  by  the  art  of  the  Ephori  made  to 
bclaiy  hinmefC  Ma  iielfa  into  aanctnafy^«5.  The  occasion  and  manner  of  the 
deathof  Piawiaa  in  the  temple  of  JnpHer  Chaleimaa.  Paoaaniaa  practlaeth  with 
the  king  of  Pesaia  agafawt  the  stale  of  Gre«ee.-66L  Themiatoclea  in  the  aame  treaaon. 

todea,  pnrsiied  by  the  Athenians  and  Petoponnesiana,  ilieth  to  Corcyra. 

ia  put  over  to  the  main  land,  and  goeth  to  the  king  of  the  Molossians 

llmnee  he  b  conveyed  to  Pydna.  In  danger  to  Im  cast  upon  the  Athe* 
nlana*  ieet  at  Nana,  he  maketb  hiasaelf  known  to  the  asaaterof  the  ship.  He 
anivelh  at  Ephesns.  Hb  letter  to  Artaxerxea— df.  The  pmise  of  Themistocien, 
flia  de«h-«-66.  Tim  Laoedmmonians  by  ambassadors  command  the  abrogation  of 
the  act  agpiinat  the  Megareans.  The  last  ambamadora  from  Lacedamion  require 
iKs  Athsniani  lo  hiy  down  their  dominion.  The  Athenians  consult  what  to 
aaawar.  Tan  osatioh  of  Pamelas  d!>.  The  answer  of  the  Atlietiiattl 
•a  dm  naibaasadora  of  Laeedmmon-  7S. 


BOOK  II. 

Team  I.  The  Thebana,  by  treachery,  enter  Platma.  The  Thebant  execute 
not  Che  design  of  the  traitors.  But  offer  composhion.  The  Platssans  accept  it. 
The  PtaiiBans  take  heart.  And  unite  themselves  by  digging  throagh  tlie  common 
walla  of  tbeir  houses — 76.  They  assaiUt  the  Thebans.  The  Thebana  fly,  bnt  can* 
•or  i^t  one  The  Thebans  penned  up  in  a  house  witicb  they  entered  into  by  rois- 
idKing  liie  door  for  ibe  city  gate,  lliey  yield  to  diaeretion— 77.  The  whole 
pawer  of  Thebes  eame  to  rescue  their  feliowa.  The  Thebani  aeek  to  Intercept  the 
Flstmaita  in  the  villages.  The  Platmans  send  to  the  Thebani  to  be  gone,  and  pre^ 
min  lo  release  their  prbonem.  The  Thebans  go  off,  and  the  Pbtmans  fetch  in 
fteir  men  and  goods,  and  kill  ffaeir  prisoners.  The  Athenians  lay  hands  on  such 
at  weft  ka  Acifiea;  They  vicftoal  Planwi  and  p«l  a  garrtaon  into  it,  and 
iMf  wmommry  people.    r>epainil1  e#  Mfe  rides  tn  the  war-'7t 
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Propbeciei  and  oracles  preoediDgthe  war.  The  affections  of  the  GmciantfW- 
wardi  the  combatant  states — ^79.  The  confederates  of  tbe  Lacedamonians.  The 
confederates  of  tbe  Atbenians.  The  Lacedatmonians*  teagae,  meet  in  the 
Isthmus,  invade  Attica.  The  oration  or  A«obidamu8  in  the  council  or 
WAR,  in  tbe  AaMY  of  the  lEAOOB^-^aO.  Arcbidamus  sends  before  him  an 
ambassador  to  the  Athenians — 81.  And  tries  all  other  meaas  to  right  his  Stmn^rj, 
before  war.  Tbe  ambassadors  irom  Archadaiaos  conTOjed  back  without  con- 
ference. Archidanus  marcheth  forward.  Pericles  imagining  Archidanios 
'might  spare  his  grounds,  promiseth,  if  be  did,  to  give  them  to  the  state.  The 
speech  of  Pericles  to  the  assembly' at  Athens,  touching  the  means  of  tbe  war,  &c. 
— 8C.  -Tlie  length  of  the  walls  to  which  tbe  waichmen  were  appofaited.  Their 
■galliet.  The  Athenians  fetch  in  their  wives  and  children  and  substance  into  the 
citj.  The  •  Atbenians  accustomed  ever  to  live  in  the  country.  The  Athenians 
remore  out  of  the  borough  towns  into  tbe  city  unwillingly — 83.  •  Athens  thronged 
with  the  coming  in  of. the  country.  The  Athenians  make  ready  one -hundred 
gallles  to  send  about  Peloponnesus.  The  Peloponnesians*  army  assault  Oenoe* 
tt^  frontier  town  of  Attica,  in  vain— 85.  Arcbidamus  taxed  of  backwardnessy- and 
favour  to  the  Athenians.  Archidaoius  with  his  army  entereth  into  Attiea.  Arid 
comes  to  Acharnas,  and  stays  there  long,  cutting  down  their  com  and  trees.  The 
design  of  Arcbidamus  in  staying  so  long  at  Acbarnas — 86.  The  Athenians  bardty 
contain  themselves  from  going  ought  to  fight.  A  skirmish  between  the  Athenian 
And  Boeotian  horse — 87.  Arcbidamus  removes  from  AcharuaSk  The' Athenians 
send  one  hundred  gallles  to  infest  the  sea  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  The  Pelopoo- 
nesians  go  home.  The  Atbenians  set  by  one  thousand  talents  and- one  boildred 
gallies,  fur  defence  against  an  invasion  by  sea.  The  Athenians  assault  Me- 
thone.  Urasidas  defendeth  it— 88.  They  take  Pbeia,  a  town,  of  Elis.  Tfaeitn* 
babitnnts  of  ^ina  removed  by  the  Athenians.  And  received  by. the  Peloponne- 
sians.  Eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  stars,  discerned— 89.  The  Athenians  seek  the 
favour  of  Sitalces,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Perdiccas,  kini;  of  Macedonia.  The  Athe- 
nians take  Solium  and  Astacus,  and  the  isle  of  Cepbaionia-^90.  The  Athenians 
Hivade  Megaris.  The  Athenians*  greatest  army.  Tbe  Atbenians  duly,  once  a 
year  invade  Megaris.  The  end  of  the  first  summer.  Euarcbus,  the  tyrant, 'reoo- 
veretb  Astacus — 91 .  The-  manner  of  the  Athenums  in  burying  the  btaies  of  the 
first  slain  in  tbe  wars.  The  FONtaAL  oration  hadi  by  PsKicbita 
— 9«. 

Ybar  II.  The  second  invasion  of  Attica,  by  the  Lacedmmonisns.  'The 
plague  at  Athens — 98.  It  began  in  Ethiopia.  The  Peloponnesians  supposed 
to  have  poisoned  their  wells.  The  oothor  sick  of  this  disease.  Tbe  description 
of  ibe  disease — 99.  Birds  and  heasts  perished  that  fed  on  carcases— «1(X).  •  No 
man  sick  ot  it  mortally  the  second  time.  Men  died  in  the  streets.  Neglect  of  i«»- 
iigton  and  law-— lOl.  Predictions  called  to  mind.  An  ambiguous  prophecy  ex- 
pounded by  the  event — 102.  The  Peloponnesians  depart  out  of  Attica.  The 
Athenian  fleet  returned  from  Peloponnesus,  go  to  Poiidsa  with  ill  success  by  rea- 
son of  the  sickness.  The  Athenian  people  vexed  at  once  both  with  the  war  and 
pestilence,  grow  impatient  toward  Pericles — 1(15.  The  oration  of  Pbriclbs — 
104.  Pericles  fined  in  a  sum  of  aioney.  Atheiis  at  the  greatest  in  the  time  of 
Pericles.  His  death  and  commeiidation^l07.  Tbe  Lacedsimonians  war  against 
Zachynthus — 108.  The  Lacedsroonian  ambassadors  taken  by  the  Athenian  am- 
|>as8adors  in  Thrace,  and  went  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  put  them  to  death. 
The  Anibraciois  war  on  Amphilochia~109.  The  end  of  the  second  sommar. 
^oiidaea  rendered  to  the  Athenians — 110. 

Year  XII*  The  siege  of  Platssa.  The  Platteans*  speech  to  Arcbidamus.  The 
answer  of  Arcbidamus  to  the  Platseans — 111.  The  reply  of  the  Plateans.  Xho 
answer  of  Arcbidamus  to  their  reply.  The  Platseans  reply  again  and  dcsare  to 
know  the  pleasure  of  the  people  of  Athens.  The  Atbenians*  message  to  the 
Plaifleans.  The  Platseans*  last  answer  to  Arcbidamoa  from  the  wall.  Archida* 
raus*8  protestation — 112.  A  mount  raised  agunst  Platssa.  The  Platnans  raise 
their  wall  higher  against  tbe  mount,  by  a  frame  of  timber,  in  which  they  laycd 
their. brioks.    The Platssaaa ^^mto diaw  the  eavth  from  the  vuMint  throm(h»Uie 
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•  tnSL    The  Mopmin^kuuteaiedj  that  evil.    The  Platsans  fetch  the  eaitli  away 

*  ffon  voder  the  mount  by  a  mine.  The  PlataMnf  make  another  wall  witbm  that 
which  was  to  the  mount — US.  The  Pvloponnesians  assault  the  wall  with  engines. 
The  Ptataeans*  defence  against  the  engines.     The  Peloponnesians  throw  fagots 

-and  fire  into  the  town  from  the  mount.  A -great  fire.  The  siege  laid  to  Pla- 
-laa — 114.  The  Athenians  send  an  array  against  the  Cbalcidaeans.  The  Athenians 
Ibaght  with  by  the  Cbalcidaeans  at  Spartolus.  And  overthrown  with  the  loss 
of  three  commanders.  The  Ambraciots  invade  Acarnania,  together  with  the  La- 
cedaemonians—115.  The  army  of  the  Ambraciots  and  their  confederates.  They 
go  toward  Stratns.  9tratus  the  greatest  city  of  Acarnania — 116.  Wariness  of 
tlie  Grecians.  Rashness  of  the  Chaonians.  Stratagem  of  the  Stratians.  The 
Peloponnesians  and  Ambraciots  retire  without  efl^ct.  Pbormlo,  with  twenty 
galfies  of  Athens,  overcometh  forty-seven  of  the  Peloponnesian  gallies.  The 
order  of  the  JPeloponnesian  gallies — 117.  The  order  of  the  Athenmn  gallies,  and 
the  stratagem  of  Phormlo.  The  Peloponnesiaut  fly — 118.  Preparations  for 
^another  fight.  Twenty  sail  of  Athenians,  sent  to  aid  Phormiu,  stay  in  Crete. 
The  Plelopunnesians  sail  by  the  coast  of  Panormns — 119.  Tnt  oration  or 
Cwtiiua — 190/  Phormio douhteth  of  the  courage  of  bis  soldiers.-  And  en- 
•omageth  them.  Thb  oration  of  Phormio-^ISI.  The  stratagem  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians— 129.  The  Peloponnesians  give  the  onset.  The  Athenians  have 
the  victory — 125.  Timocrates  a  Lacedsroonian  commander  slayeth  himself.  The 
-end  of  the  third  summer.  The  Peloponnesians  resolve  to  attempt  the  surprise  of 
•Pirmia.  •  The  Peloponnesians  dare  not  etecnte  their  design,  but  turn  to  Salamis — 
124.  The  king  of  Thrace  raakefh  war  on  the  king  of  M acedon— 1S5.  The  de- 
scription of  Thnice— 126.  The  great  power  of  the  Scythians — 127.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  The  Macedonian  kings  descended  of  the 
Teaenidv,  a  family  in  Argos,  of  the  Peloponnesians.  The  Macedonians  retire 
•into  their  walled  towns.  Archelaus,  the  son  of  Perdiccas,  the  ninth  king  of 
Macedoo,  of  the  family  of  the  Temenidse— 128.  Sitalces  and  Perdiccas  come  to 
a  oonfeience  about  the  motives  of  the  war.  The  Grecians  at  the  coming  of  thb 
•  amy  stand  upon  their  guard,  fearing  they  were  called  in  by  the  Athenians  to 
•sobdae  theai*  •  Seothes  corrupted  by  Perdiccas,  persuadeth  Sitalces  to  return. 
Phormio  putteth  suspected  persons  out  of  Stratus  and  Coronta— 129.  The 
.floofieof  the  river  Acbeloos.  Acarnania  whence  so  called.  The  cud  of  tlie 
third  year  of  the  war — ISO. 


BOOK  III. 

YaA&  IV.  The  Peloponnesians  invade  Attica.  The  revolt  of  Lesbos.  Tbe 
iBtaotioii  of  the  Lesbians  to  revolt,  discovered  to  tbe  Athenians.  The  Athe- 
naiis  tend  forty  gallies  to  Lesbos.  The  Athenians  imprison  such  of  Mitylene  as 
were  at  Athens,  and  stay  their  gallies — 132.  The  Athenians  give  the  Miiyle- 
.nians  tine  to  purge  ttieroselves  at  Athens.  •  The  Miiylenian  ambassadors  speed 
not  at  Athens.  They  sally  out  upon  ihe  Athenians,  but  without  success.  They 
lie  still  expecting  help  from  Peloponnesus — 153.  The  Athenians  send  for  the  aids 
of  their  confederates.  The  Athenians  send  Asopius,  the  son  of  Phormio,  with 
twenty  gallies  about  Peloponnesus.  Asopiussiain.  The  Mitylenian  ambassador! 
sent  to  Lacedsmon*  are  appointed  to  attend  the  general  assembly  of  the  Grecians 
at  Olympia.  The  oration  op  thb  ambassadors  op  Mitylbnb — 134.  The 
lliiylenians  uken  into  the  Lacedtemonian  league.  The  Laceda^munians  pre- 
pare  for  the  invasion  of  Attica,  both  by  sea  and  land— 157.  The  Athenians  to 
.make  shew  of  their  power,  and  to  deter  the  enemy  from  their  enterprise,  send  one 
•hand red  gallies,  not  so  much  to  waste  Peloponnesus,  as  to  confute  the  opinion 
which  the  Lesbiiin  ambassadors  had  put  into  the  Laced lemonians  of  iheir  weak- 
ness— 158.  .  The  greatness  of  the  Athenian  navy,  an  occasion  of  their  great  ez- 
pcnce  of  money.  '  The  Mitylenians  go  with  a  power  to  Methymne,  hoping  to 
Jiave  it  betrayed.    The  Atheniafis  send  Paches  with  one  thoosand  men  of  arms  to 
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MMene.  TIm  end  of  the  fovrth  nuniMr— 139.  The  etcftpo  of  two  baadfed  wmd 
twelve  men  out  of  Plauesi  tbroogh  the  works  of  the  eaemj.  Tbey  nake  the 
length  of  their  ladders  by  conjecture  upon  counting  the  lavs  of  brick.  The  de- 
scription of  the  fortification  of  the  Peloponnesians  about  Platsa.  The  desert^ 
tioo  of  the  Plataians  going  over  the  enemj*s  walls— 140.  Salailhoii  a  Laeedssno- 
nian,  entereth  stcretlj  uto  Bfitjlene,  and  confirmed  them  with  hope  of  spee- 
dy aid— 14f . 

YiAn  V.  Attica  the  fourth  time  invaded— 14f.  Fausaoias,  king  of  Lacedm- 
moQ.  SabBthas  arms  the  commons  for  a  sally.  They  mutiny  and  give  op  the 
town.  Some  of  the  Mitylenians  fearing  the  worst,  take  sanctuary.  Whoa 
Pecbes  persuaded  to  rise.  And  sendeth  them  to  be  in  custody  at  Tenedos.  The 
voyage  of  Alcidas  with  forty  gallies  into  Ionia— 143.  Alcidas  with  his  fleet  at 
Embatus  is  assured  of  the  loss  of  Mitylene.  The  advice  of  TeuUplus  in  the  ooeadl 
of  war— 156.  The  advice  of  certain  outlaws  of  Ionia  and  Lesbos.  The  co- 
wardly resolntion  of  Alcidas.  He  killeth  his  prisoners.  The  Saroiaits  sharply 
reprehend  him — 144,  Alddas  raaketh  haste  from  Ephesos  homeward.  P9ch» 
porsoeth  the  Peloponnesian8,and  is  glad  he  overtsketh  them  not.  Paches  per- 
Keth  with  Hipplas— 145.  His  equivocation  with  Hippies  wbom  be  put  to 
death  contrary  to  promise.  Paches  taketh  Pyrrba  and  Eressns.  He  nepie- 
hendeth  Sabathns  in  Mitylene.  The  Athenuiis  slay  Sabalbust  though  be 
offered  to  withdraw  the  Peloponnesians  from  the  siege  of  Platssa.  The 
cruel  decree  of  the  Athenians  in  their  passion  agidnst  the  Mltyleniaiis* 
The  Athenians  repent  of  their  decree,  and  consult  anew.  Cleon  oMist  popular, 
and  most  violent — ^146.  Tst  oaation  of  Ci.BOir-^147.  Tbb  obatiow 
or  DtODOTU»— 150.  The  sentence  of  Diodotus  taketh  place.  A  galley  sent 
out  after  the  former,  with  a  sentence  of  mercy.  The  speed  of  the  latter  galley 
to  overtake  the  former  that  carried  the  decree  of  death — 154.  The  oonunons  of 
Mitylene  very  near  destruction.  Above  a  thousand  principal  antbors  of  the  re- 
volt eiecuted.  Nicias  taketh  Minoa,  an  island  adjacent  to  Megara.  The  Fie- 
tsMins  yield  the  city.  The  Laoedsemonians  refuse  to  Uke  Platea  by  force,  bet 
will  have  it  by  vciunury  surrender.  Uigust  proceeding  of  the  Lacedssmoniees 
-—155.  Tbb  obatioii  or  tbb  Plataahb— 156.  Tbb  obatiob  or  tbb  Tbbbawb 
— 160.  The  Lacedssmonians  proceed  with  their  question.  The  Platmausare  pot 
to  death.  Twenty-five  Athenians  sUin  with  them.  Platsia  polled  down— 164w 
The  Lacedamonians  in  their  sentence  upon  the  Platmans»  liave  move  respect  to 
their  own  profit  than  to  the  merit  of  the  cause.  The  forty  gallies,  with  Alcidas, 
come  weather-beaten  home.  The  sedition  of  CSorcyra  occasioned  by  the  captives 
that  came  from  Corinth;  who  persuaded  the  renouncing  of  their  league  with 
Athens.  Pithias,one  of  the  Aihenian  faction,  accused  ;  and  absolved,  accnsetb 
some  of  the  other  faction— 165.  Pitbias  and  others  slain  in  the  senate.  The 
Lacedmmoeiaa  faction  assail  the  commons.  The  commons  overcome  the  ( 
cbicals— 166L  Alcidas  and  the  PelopomMsians  arrive  and  fight  at  see 
the  Corcytmans.  Alddas,  a  coward — 167.  Threescwre  sail  of  Athenians  ^ 
to  aid  the  CoicynsaB  commoofl — 168.  The  Peloponnesians  depart  with  their 
fiect— 183.  The  people*  epon  the  oomiiig  in  of  the  Athenians,  most  cruelly  pet 
to  death  whomsoever  they  can  of  the  cootraiy  faction.  Description  of  the  bene- 
viour  of  the  people  in  this  sedition— 169.  The  manners  ef  the  scditioes— 170. 
In  seditions  and  confuflons,  ihcy  thet  distrosted  their  wits,  suddenly  used  their 
bands,  and  defieat  the  stratagems  of  tlie  more  subtle  sort— 171.  The  AtheniuB 
fleet  goes  away.  Five  hundred  of  the  nobUtiy  that  escaped,  seise  on  such 
places  as  belonged  to  the  Corey naans  in  the  continent.  They  come  over  and 
fortify  themselves  in  Istone.  The  Athenians  seed  twenty  gallies  into  SIdly,  in  pre- 
tence to  aid  the  Leontines,  but  with  tnMtntion  to  hinder  the  coming  of  corn  from 
thenoB  into  Pdoponnesos*  and  to  spy  out  the  possibility  of  subduing  that  iaiaml. 
The  end  of  the  fifth  sumuei^— I7f.  The  pUgue  again  at  Athens.  The  Athe- 
niena  invade  the  Ltpereens,  end  islands  called  the  isles  of  .£olus— 173^ 

Ybab.  VL  Earthquakes  about  Eobcea,  and  inundations.  The  natural  cause  ef 
inondation  given  bv  the  author.  The  Athenians  win  Myla.  And  Mea- 
MBe— 174.    The  AthenkNM  tend  DeBmthenet  with  thiciy  gallies  about  Pdopos- 
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B0ni.  Ajid  NKdM  wiih  ili^  gallSdi  into  the  itUnd  of  Meks.  The  amy  «f 
IficiaSf  aod  another  armj  from  the  dry  of  Atheot,  meet  upoo  a  max  giTtn  at 
Tmagra,  in  Bceoiia.  They  oTerconae  4he  Taoagriaiii  in  battle.  The  LaMdamo- 
dasf  boild  the  cilhr  Heradea.  >  The  oonunodloaa  leat  of  thif  new  dty  for  tha 
var — 175.  The  Tnesaaliani  infest  the  new  dty  withcontioaal  war»  £»r  fear  they 
ihoold  be  too  great.  The  leveriiv  of  the  Lacednmoiiiaiia*  govcrnnent,  ^tpaa- 
pled  tlie  dty  of  Heradea*  and  frighted  nen  from  it.  The  iaoedameniaot  al- 
ways  lerere,  not  always  jutt  Demosthenes  warreth  on  Laaais  176.  Demoa* 
ihenes  invadeth  ^tolia  at  the  persoasion  of  the  Mesarniana.  The  amUtkni  of 
Demosthenes,  the  chief  cause  ot  his  uofortaaau  enterprise  In  ^oiia-*177.  The 
Aoliana  anite  against  the  invasion  of  Demosthenes.  The  ^olians  give  Dawas 
thenes  a  gccat  overthrow— 178.  Demosthenes  afraid  to  oome  home.  The  Atli«« 
oiaa  fleet  in  Sicily  sail  to  Locris»  and  taice  Peripoliam.  The  iEioliana  and  Pel». 
Doeslans  make  a  joornev  i^nsc  Naupactoa— 179.  Demciethenes  reliaveA 
ffaapactos.  The  eod  of  the  sixth  sammcr.  The  Athenians  in  Sicily  asaialt 
Nessa.  Delos  hallowed— 180.  An  edict  that  none  shonld  be  snffared  to  be  bom 
er  die  in  Delos.    Rhenea  an  island  tied  to  Delos  with  a  chain,  and  dedicated 
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to  Apollo  of  Delos.  The  Athenians  instkate  the  qainqnennial  gamea  at  De* 
los — 181.  The  Ambraciots  and  Peloponnesians  make  war  against  the  Acaiaamant 
and  Amphilochians  anfortanately.— They  take  Olpm.  Tm  Acamauians  make 
Deasosthenes  their  general.  The  Ambradots  at  01  pB  send  to  the  Ambradots  at 
boaae  to  come  to  their  ud«->18S.  Demosthenes  chosen  general*  The  battle  h9* 
tmetn  the  Ambradots  and  the  Acamanians.  The  Ambradots  and  Peloponne- 
sians fly — 183*  Demosthenes  soffereth  the  prindpal  Peloponncaiana  to  retire  from 
Olpae  secretly  $  to  disgoard  the  Ambradots  of  their  aid,  and  procoro  the  Pekspen* 
nesans  the  hatred  of  the  nations  thereahoots.  Demosthenes  sendeth  part  of 
Ida  amy  to  Be  in  amhosh  by  the  ways  by  wbksh  the  Ambradot  aappliea  wero  to 
eomt  from  the  dty.  The  Mantineans  retiro  from  Olp9— 184.  The  AwbiadoU  ge 
after  theai,  and  are  slain  to  the  number  of  two  hundred.  The  rest  escape  te 
SaJfynthias,  king  of  the  Agrmans.  Demosthenes  goetb  out  to  meet  tbe  supply  of 
Ambradoto  that  came  from  the  dty.  The  Ambradots  surprised  in  their  ledglnp. 
The  Ambii|^ts  put  to  flight.  The  conference  of  the  herald  from  the  Ambracieta 
in  Agrteis,  'with  one  of  Demosthenes*  army,  about  tbe  number  of  tlie  slain 
^-185.  The  Acamanians  will  not  let  the  Athenians  subdue  the  Ambradoia  ut* 
terly,  because  tiiey  thought  the  Ambradots  k>etter  ndghboura  Uian  the  Athe« 
nians.  League  for  one  hundred  years  between  the  Ambradots  aod  Aoamani- 
ans— 186*  The  Athenian  fleet  In  Sicily  invade  Himerma.  Py thodorua  sent  to  take 
the  fleet  from  Laches.  Tbe  fire  breaketh  out  of  £tna,  burnelh  the  fields  of  Ca- 
tena—187. 


BOOK  IV. 

YBin  VIT.  Messana  rerolteth  from  the  Athenians — 189.  The  Locrlana  waate 
Ar  territory  of  Rhegium.  The  fifth  invanon  of  Attica.  The  Athenians  send 
6rty  galCea  into  Sidly.  Who  are  to  put  fai  by  the  way  at  Corcyra,  being  aiilt  in 
sedltioQ,  the  out-laws  hdding  the  field,  and  the  commons  the  dty.  Demoathenea 
ergeth  to  put  in  at  Pylus.  The  fleet  driren  into  Pylus  by  weather — 190.  The 
commodity  of  P^l us.    Tbe  Athenians  boild  the  fort  of  Pyins.    The  *--■ 


nians  at  home  regard  the  taking  of  Pylus  hut  lightlv.  The  I^icedmmonians*  army, 
sad  Agis  take  it  more  to  heart— 191.  The  Athenians  take  £ion  in  Thrace»  and 
lose  it  again.  The  Lacedemonians  by  sea  and  land,  seek  to  recover  Pylas.  De- 
amsthenes  sends  to  call  back  tbe  fleet  to  help  him.  The  Leeedmmoaians  prepefe 
themselves  to  assault  the  fort.  The  situation  of  the  ule  Sphaetoria— I9t.  The  La. 
eedmnmniana  put  over  four  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  arma,  besidea  thdr  aervantsy 
into  the  itie  of  Spacteria  over  against  Pylos.  Demosthenes  prepareth  hfanadf  lo 
keep  the  Lacedmmonians  from  landing  on  the  ahore.  The  on^kTioir  or  DiMoa* 
tHBVBa  TO  Rtt  iOLMias— 193.    The  Athenians  tak€  heaiti    The  T 
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aiaiia assftuU'  the  fort  bv  land,  and  seek  to  force  landing  from  their'gallics.  The' 
▼•lour'of  Brasidas — J  94.  Brasidas  swooneth  by  reason  of  his  wounds.  ThcLace- 
dsmotiioDsafter  three  days*  assaolt,  without  eifect,  give  over  that  course.  The 
Albenian  fleet  return  froni  Zscynthus,  to  aid  the  Athenians  in  Pylos.  The  Athc 
nians  overcooie  the  Peloponnesfim  fleet  in  the  haven  of  Pylns— 195.  The  Athe- 
nians getting  the  victory,  bcsiegfe  the  men  cutoff  from  the  arrov,  in  the  island— 
The  magistrates  of  Sparta  come  to  view  the  state  of  the  camp,  and  conclude 
there  to  send  to  Athens  about  peace.  Truce  between  the  armies,  till  ambassadors 
imght  be  sent  to  Athena.  Thi  artici.b«  of  the  t«uce— l9d.  The  oha- 
WOK  of  thb  LACBDAMONiAir  AMBASSADORS— 197.  Thc  insolmt  demand  of 
the  people  of  Athens,  by  the  advice  of  Cleoh.  The  Lacedaemonians  desire  to 
speak  before  a  private  committee— 199.  The  ambassadors  return  without  effect, 
and  the  trooe  endeth.  The  Alhcnians  cavil,  and  keep  the  galfies  of  the  Lacedse- 
montans.  The  war  at  Pylos  goes  on— «00.  ITie  Syracosians  and  Athenians  fight 
m  the  strait  between  Messana  and  Rhegium.  Tlie  Syracusians  and  Afheniana 
fight  at  sea— fOl.  The  Messanians  war  on  the  city  of  Naxus,  and  receive  a 
^reat  lose.  The  Athenians  and  Leontines  attempt  to  take  Messana.  Thc  Athe- 
nians are  ranch  troubled  to  watch  the  island— 202.  The  bhift  of  the  Lacedarmo- 
nians  to  relieve  ibe  besieged  with  victual.  The  Athenians  are  angry,  that  their 
army  is  detained  so  long  in  thc  sirge  of  the  island— 203.  Cleon,  to  avoid  the 
envy  of  hindering  the  peace,  engageth  himself,  ere  be  was  aware,  to  fetch  those 
that  were  besieged  in  the  island  home  to  Athens.  Cleon  undertakeih  to  fetch 
those  in  tht  island  pnioners  to  Athens.  Cleon  taken  at  his  word,  would  have  dc- 
dmed  tlie  enployment,  but  cannot.  A  glorious  boast  of  Cleon  well  laken— 204. 
The  reason  whyDemosthtnes  durst  not  landin  (he  island  to  subdue  the  besieged 
S.i^W'^^® ''""**  ^^  *'**  "^"^  ^'^"^^  ^y  accident— 205.  Cleon  arriTeth  at 
l^los.  The  Athenians  invade  the  island.  And  kill  those  that  were  in  the  first 
and  most  remote  watch  from  Pylus.  The  Athenians  divide  themselves  into  many 
troops  agamst  the  main  body  of  thc  Lacedttmonian  8oldiers^206.  The  fight  between, 
the  Athenians  and  thfe  Lacediemonians  in  the  middle  of  the  ialand— 207.  The 
Lacedemonians  retire  to  the  fOrt  where  the  last  gUard  was  placed.  Tlie  Athenians 
auault  them  there.  Some  of  the  Athenians  cliipb  up  behind  the  Laceda^mWians  un- 
seen, and  appear  at  their  bBcks^«08.  The .  Lacedaemonians  yield.  The  Lace- 
denomans  yield  up  their  arms,  and  are  carried  prisoners  to  Athens.  The 
number  of  the  Halt.,  and  of  the  prisoners.  The  Nieldinp  of  the  Lacedftmonians 
was  contrary  to  the  opinion  had  of  their  virtue--.«()9.  The  Ucedsamonian  pri- 
aoners  keptin  bonds  a<  Athens,  to  be  made  use  of  in  makinc  the  peace,  or  else 
upon  the  first  invasion  of  Attka  to  be  8lain-2l0.  Nicias  warreth  iifthe  territory, 
of  Corinth  with  good  fortune.  The  Corinthians  hearing  of  their  coming,  asse'iiible 
their  forces  to  hindertheir  landing.  The  Athenians  and  Corinthian,  fight-211. 
The  Corinthians  are  put  to  flight  The  Athenians  waste  other  parts  of  the  same 
coast— XI 2,  The  execution  of  the.<Jorcyraji9.1pnished  men,  and  end  of  that  sc- 
I  {^i'k  ^"^.  f*"'**^/?  ****  Banished  men,  with  condition  that  the  same 
should  be  void  It  any  of  tiicm  offered  to  aiake  an  .escape  The  fraud  of  the  Cor. 
f^/^ru'u"!?*"?*.'*^  banished  men.  The  truce  broken,  and  the  outlaws  pot 
mto  the  hands  of  the  commons.  The  Cdrcyraans  take  the  outlaws  oiil  by  scores, 
Th  ^?  u"^  r"  the  pikeji-2j3.  The  outlaws  refuse  to  «o  out  to  execution^ 
They  killthemselves.  The  miserable  end  of  the  bani.hed  men^vbich  v,usTJ>ihi 
end  of  the  sedhiun  The  Athenians  take  Anac.onum  from  the  Cvl  nTh  ans^an  J 
Ki^o/P^rlia'to'tt  L ''h"""'"^  Ar.ephernes,  au  ambasrador  f^o^I  "the 

k  ters  ffiS^  tL  kh^^^^^^^  ""^  ^'°"«*^^  to  Athens,  and  his 

Gr^/t  .n^  .if  [hi  *^*"'f*  '^"*^''  ^  '^"^  Lnbe.l»n.onians  translated  into 
S:rU"fhe^tw^r^^^^^^  ^'^  ^»^*'-^  -  .uspected,and  forced  to 

cX^"'%iT''k'^'''^V''^''  ^"^*^'^^^  byl^ced«nfon[an7:i2.rTh^ 
Sj^  S!fi^'  !!*  *'!p?"'rj  referring  themselves  to  the  people  of  Athens  for  an» 
Ouogbat  death.    The  Athenian,  remove  them  from  their  seats.    The  L^ccdUo^ 
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iriin  b^ljlii  to  be  drj^ed  wi^  thrir  great  lonef*  ^t^  AxMriua  Waste  . 
tfie  cMitof  Laeoida.  The  Athenians  bvm  Thyrea,  tiaj  and  ihake  orisoneh  of 
•B  Hke  inhMtanta  being  .dSghiet^— 2}7.  Tantaloi  a  LaeedsemoniBtt  captain 
curled  prisoner  to  Atheni.  The  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  conc^rtiin'g  the 
Cjthereant,  the  ^inet«  taken  in  Thyrea»  and  Tantalus  a  LacedKmonian  thai 
«as  amongst  tbem.  The  £ginet»  p^t  to  death.  Th«  Sicilians  make  a  gener$f 
peace,  by  tbe  advice  of  Hermocrates,  and  scl  dismiss  the  Athenians,  that  waited  to 
fake  advantage  of  their  discord.  Tttg  oSATtOfr  ov  HaniiocRATBS  for  pbac^ — 
fl8.  The  sabitance  of  the  condltloDs  of  tbe  peace  In  Sicily.  The  Athenians  depart 
Sidly,  and  tbelv  commanders  pnnisfaed  as  sospected  to  have  left  Sicily  for  i 
btide'^SSi .  The  Athenians  attempt  to  take  Megara  bv  treason.  The  beads  of  tb^  ' 
tonmous  do  binder  the  return  of  the  outlaws,  plot  the  betiaying  of  th«  city'  to  tbo 
Atbeniana.  The  plot  laid  by  tbe  traitors  for  tbe  putting  of  the  AtheAlani 
iito  tbe  towii.  The  plot  of  tbe  traitors  to  give  the  Atbeidans  .the  long.walts. 
The  Athenians  win  the  long-walls— ^SfS.  The  trallors  give  advfCe  to  open  tbe 
gilesand  give  battle.  The  treason  discovered — 9f$,  Tbe  Athenians  failing 
of  Megars,  take  NlUea,  and  demolish  tbe  long- walls,  l^rasidas  savetb  Megara 
Aem  being  rendered  to  the  Athenians — 224.  Brasidas  desiretb  to  put  himself 
iato  tbe  dty.  Brasidas  eoetb  back  to  Tripoditeas.  The  Boeotians  come  with 
their  forces,  and  johi  wHb  Brasidas.  The  Bfleotiaa  and  Athenian  horse  skirmish 
—225.  Tbe  whole  army  on  either  side,  face  one  another,  but  nether  side  willing 
to  begin.  Tbe  Megareans  receive  Brasidas  and  bis  array — 226,  The  Megarean' 
oatlaws  recalled,  and  sworn  to  forget  former  quarrels.  Tbe  outlaws  being  In  autbority, 
pat  to  death  ooe  hundred  of  tbe  adverse  faction.  Tbe  Mitylenian  outlaws  lose  the 
dty  of  Antandrns,  which  they  bad  intended  to  fortiff  and  make  the  seat  of  their' 
war.  Lamacbos  losetb  his  ten  gallies  by  a  sodden  land  flood  in  I^ontus.  De- 
aMHlbenes  goetb  to  Naupactos  upon  design  against  tbe  Bmotlans — 227.  The  plot 
laid  between  certain  Bcsotians,  and  the  Athenians,  how  to  bring  Bmotia  Into  tbe 
power  of  tbe  Athenians.  Brasidas  passeth  ihroogh  Thessaty  with'  fifteen  hundred 
men  o(  arras,  to  aid  tbe  Cbalcideans  that  deliberated  a  revolt — 228.  The  soft! 
answer  of  Brasidas,  notwithstanding  he  was  resolved  to  pass.  Brasidas  goeth  apace 
throogh  Thesaaly.  The  cavse  why  Prrdiocas  and  the  Chatcideans  cane<;'  in  the 
Lacedsrooniana  into  those  parts — 229.  Tbe  cause  why  the  Lacedamoniaus  sr  willing- 
ly sent  an  amy  to  them.  An  impious  policy  of  the  Lacedsmonians  in  destroying 
their  Helots.  The  praise  of  Brasidas — 230.  Brasidas  refuscth  to  make  war  on  f^ 
Arrbibseus,  for  the  offer  of  Arrhibtfjis,  and^ttttough  the  advice  of  the  Cbalcideans.  ' 
Giveth  therein  distaste  to  Perdk'cas— 25l .  Brasidas  cometh  before  Acantbut, 
and  is  recaved  without  bis  army.  The  oration  op  Brasioas — 232.  Tbe 
levoli  of  Acanthus.  The  revolt  of  Stagyrus.  Tbe  <Ad  of  the  eighth  summer.  Oe- 
•osikeoea  apprOacheih  Sipfas  by  sea,  to  take  it  by  treason,  but  failed.  The  treatoit- 
dateeied— 234.  HippOcratesmarcfaeth  to  l>dimb.  The  army  of  tbe  Athenianf 
ba«iBg  taken  D«liQm«  begin  b  retire.  Tbe  Bosotlans  foHow  them.  '  Tns  OBAtfoor 
or  PACOMDAa  TO  ma  a«>LbiSRS<--2S5.  The  order  of  the  army  of  the  BoMrtlMM* 
The  Older  of  the  army  of  the  Athenians^— 25f .  Thb  OttATiOir  or  ttipr^'oOtiATia'To 
■laaoL Diana.  The  Boeotians  ititerrupt  the  oration.  Tbe  Atbeniantfly— -298.  Dli' 
pate  abontgiving  leave  to  the  Athehiana  to  take  up  tbHr  daad.  The  message  of  th|B( 
fimotiaas  to  the  Athenians.  Tbe  message  of  the  Atbeniana  to.  the  BdSotisnr,  by-  r 
ftiBDd  of  their  own*^239.  Tbe  reply  of  the  BoBOtiads.  'Fhe  form  of  an  engine^ 
wherewith  they  aet  the  wi^  on  fifa-^240.  Dellum  recovered  by  tbe  BoBOtians.  Th« 
•  BmotiaaB deliver  to  tiift  Athenians  their  deadv  Bemosibenet  landing  In  Sieyoilia,li 
beaten  bach  by  tlieinhehitantt.  Sitalceskingof  TbraciJ  dietb»  and  Soutfaes  hit 
^bmtfaer's  sonoooceedethbim.  Brandas  goetb  to  Amphipolis^The  original  of  Ampfai-* 
jpall*^241 .  Agnod  foolider  of  Ampbi^lis.  The  ArgHians  conspire  to  betray  Am^ 
>klpolia.  AfgUnsTefoliech*  Braskias  winneth  the  bridge,  and  is  master  of  all  he/^ 
.  cwcen  it  and  the«il3^242.'  The  Ampfaipoliians  send  for  aiA  terThticydides,  the 
OBlhor  of  thia  kittory.  Brasidas  fearing  to  be  prevented  by  Thocydides^  hasteth  by 
easy  eoodltioBs  to  pihcard  ttitt  town  to  yield.  Amphipous  yielded.  ThuCydidea 
ethtoobtatotelnveAmphipolis,  and  pnlfeeth  himself  kito  fiion^249.  And* 
'   'i  it  ngvail  Braiias.  Graaliocfinafion  oMm  peoplcof  ihote  part*  to eoiM 
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In  toBrtaidas.  The  Atbeniaiui  begin  to  fe«r-^t44»  The  Athenian*  tend  gnniaona  tp 
the  placei  tbereabonta.  Braaidas  envied  at  home.  The  Megareant  denolish  their 
Img- walla,  which  were  before  hot  disjoined  from  the  city,  by  the  Atheniana.  Braai- 
das invadetb  the  territory  of  Acte,  where  Atbot'standeth.  torone  revolteth  to  Bra- 
aidaa.  The  manner  bow  the  town  was  betrayed— $45.  The  town  taken.  Th« 
Athenians  escape  into  a  casde  of  the  same  called  Lecythas — S46.  Brasidas 
his  speech  to  the  Toronasans.     Brasidas  taketh  Lecytbaa. 

Ynan  IX.  Truce  for  a  year.  The  lootivea  to  truce^  on  either  side.  The  artidea 
of  the  truce — 148.  The  revolt  of  Sdone.  Brasidas  ^goeth  over  in  a  boat,  but 
with  a  galley  before  him,  and  bis  reaaon— 250.  Brasidas*s  speech  to  the  Scioneaaa. 
The  honour  done  to  Brasidas  by  the  Sdoneaut.  Brasidas  receiveth  news  of 
the  suspension  of  arms.  Difference  between  the  Atheniana  and  LaoedsemoniaQa 
about  the  restitution  of  Scione,  which  revolted  after  the  truce  made,  but  before 
the  Lacednmonians  knew  of  it.  The  Athenians  prepare  to  war  on  Sdone — S5l. 
Decree  of  the  Atheniana  against  Sdone.  The  revolt  of  Menda.  Perdiccaa 
and  Brasidaa  jointly  invade  Arrhihsos — S52.  The  Lyncestians  fly.  Perdiccaa 
ezpecteth  mercenary  aid  out  of  Illyris.  The  lUyrians  oome  and  turn  to  Arrhi- 
beus.  The  Macedonians  upon  a  sudden  fear  run  away  and  deaen  Braaidaa. 
Brai^as*s  retreat.  Tat  oaATiON  ov  Brasidas  to  bis  soldebbs — 2d3. 
Brasidas  draweth  away  his  army,  and  the  Barbarians  follow  him.  The  II- 
lyrians  pursue  the  Macedonians,  leaving  nart  of  thdr  army  to  follow  Braaidaa. 
Brasidas  sciaetb  the  top  of  the  bill  by  which  he  waste  pass.  The  aphe  of  Brasidas^s 
soldiers  against  the  Macedonians  for  abandooing  them — tHh.  Perdiccaa  and  Bra- 
sidas fall  out.  Tlie  Mendasans  encamp  without  the  city.  Niclas  wounded.  Sedi- 
tion in  Menda.  The  gates  opened  to  the  Athenians  upon  sedition-^256.  Menda 
pillaged  bv  the  Athenians.  The  Athenians  lead  their  army  against  Sdone.  Per- 
diccaa maketh  peace  with  the  Athenians.  The  Lacedaemonians  make  young  men 
governors  of  dties.  The  walls  of  Tliespiie  demolished  by  the  Thebana — «57. 
The  temple  of  Juno  in  Argos  burnt  by  negligence  of  an  old  woman  priest. 
Phaeinis,  priest  uf  Juno,  in  the  place  of  Chrysis.  Sirge  laid  to  Sdone.  The 
end  of  the  ninth  summer.  Battle  between  the  Mantineans  and  the  Tegeatm. 
Brandas  altempteth  Potidea.    The  end  of  the  ninth  year— il58. 


BOOK  V. 

Ths  truce  for  a  year  expired— fft9.  The  Deluns  removed  out  of  Deloa  open 
mperstition.  The  jDeliana  seat  themselves  in  Adramytfiura.  Cleon  goelh  cot 
with  an  army  into  the  parts  about  Thrace.  He  assaulteth  Torone.  Bssitelidas 
with  the  garrison  of  the  town*  endeavonreth  to  defend  it.  Cleon  taketh  Torone. 
Padtdidas,  ^a  Lacedismottian  captun,  taken  alive.  Seven  hundred  men  aenC 
prisoners  to  Athens — 960.  Panactum  taken  by  the  Bceotians.  Cleon  goeth  to 
Amphipoiis.  Phseaz  sent  ambassador  to  tlie  Sidlians.  The  Leontine  oommons 
driven  out  of  the  dty  by  the  Syracuaians.  The  Leontine  nobility  become  Syracn- 
aiana,  and  go  to  Syracuse  to  dwell.  The  Leontines  make  war  on  the  Syracuaians. 
Pbcax  moveth  the  Sidlhuia  to  war  upon  the  Syracnsians.  The  Gdans  stop  th* 
OMtion  made  by  Pbvax— t61.  Phmax  maketh  peace  with  the  Locriana.  <^ecm 
maketh  war  on  Amphipdia.  GampaeLns  taken  by  Cleon.  Braaidaa  sitteth  dowo 
overagainst  Cleon  at  Cerdyliam.  The  forces  of  Brasidas.  Cleon  goeth  np  to 
Ampmpolis  agdnst  his  own  mind — ftSt*  Cleon,  not  expecting  a  sally,  vieweCh 
the  situation  of  the  town.  Brasklas  Dutteth  himself  into  Amphipdis.  A  strata- 
gem  of  Brasklas.  Tns  onATiov  of  BbasIdab  to  his  soLniaaa-^SfiS.  Braaidaa 
propareth  to  assault  the  army  of  the  Athenians.  Cleon  is  admonished  of  a  nliy 
towards:  and  leadeth  his  army  back.  Brasidas  taketh  this  opportunity  for 
this  sally.  Brasidas  is  wounded  and  fdleih.  Cleon  flieth  and  b  slda.  Brasldas*a 
army  getteth  the  victory.  Braaidaa  lireth  only  ao  long  aa  to  know  lie  had 
the  f ictory— f65.    The  honoac  done  to  Braddas  after  liia  death*     Snppiiaa  gn. 
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%^i»  BnMm, stey  by  tlie  wm  at  Heradea.  TIm  Mppiki  fsliig  to  hnMm, 
htmrmg  of  hb  dcnth,  return  to  LwedvoMD.  The  Atbenlinis  and  LoewltBBioBi«M 
indmo  to  peace— t66.  The  eaoies  why  the  Atheowna  detired  peace.  The 
oftuaea  why  the  LeoadoHBoaiana  desired  peace.  Cleoit  aad  Bratidaa  oppoters  of 
the  peoee  lor  tevoral  enda— ff67.  Plestioaoaa  and  Nkiaa  peraoadert  to  paaoo* 
Miciaa'a  coida  io  seekifig  peace.— The  reason  why  PIcittoanax  desired  the  peace. 
FleiatoanaK  haoiahed  for  withdrawing  liis  army  oot  of  Attica— 168.  The 
lacrdfooioM  desiring  the  peace  aake  shew  of  war.  Peace  oondaded.  Tlie 
BgoHaiHj  Coriathiaas,  Eleane,  aad  Megaieane,  lofoso  to  be  comprehended.   Tnn 

AaTlCI>Sa  OV  TIIB   TSACB  BBTWBBN  TBB  ATHBJIIAlta  ANO  LACE^AllOWfAira-"^ 

S69.  The  true  way  of  aocoimiiog  the  years  of  this  war.  The  LacedssoioniaBs  besin 
to  perfbno  the  artficlei»  aad  presently  deliTer  their  piisonen— s^l.  The  Aophi- 
paKtana  refuse  to  render  themselves  under  the  Atkieiiiaiis.  ClearWas  endeavonr* 
cth  to  dissolve  tlie  peace*    The  Lacedmnonians  roaice  league  with  the  Athenians— 

TbB     ASnCLBS     OF    TBI    LBAOCS  BBTWBBll     THB     LaCBDAMOHIAHS     AHD    TBS 

ArBBViABS-^972.  The  Athenians  deliver  tkie  prisoners  taken  at  Pylus— 973. 

Ybab  XL  The  Lacedamooians  slack  in  performanee  of  the  articles  of  the  peace. 
Fram  the  beginning  to  this  end  of  the  war,  twenty»>seven  years.  The  tioie  of  thia 
peeoey  not  to  be  eeteemed  peace.  The  nnmbe»  of  years  which  the  wlwto 
war  lasted.  Thncydides  for  his  ill  success  at  Ampbipolis,  banished  Athens  for 
toenty  yeara.  The  Corinthians  contrive  with  the  Aigires  to  make  a  league  hi 
Peloponiietos  withoat  the  Lacedssmoniana— 874.  Twelve  men  chosen  at  Argoa 
to  treat aboat  a  league.  The  Mantineans  enter  league  with  tlie  Argives.  1'ho 
net  of  Peloponnesus  incline  to  tlie  same  league— >f75i.  The  article  of  adding 
and  altering  mislikcd.  The  Lacedwmoaians  expostulato  with  the  Corinthiano 
abeut  this  league  with  Argos.  The  apolofry  of  the  Corinthians  for  their  refna* 
ingthe  peace— 876.  Their  answer  touching  their  league  with  Argos«  Tho 
Efeans  nmke  a  league  first  with  Corinth,  then  with  Argus*  Qoanel  of  the  Eleana 
agrinsttheLacedssiucoianSi  The  Coriothiana  and  the  towns  open  Thrace  enter 
Into  the  ieagpe  with  Argoa.  The  Atheufana  recover  Sdone.  The  Deliana  ro- 
pliaied  in  Delos--«77<w  Phocb  and  Locils  in  war.  The  Corinthians  seek  to 
.  tarn  the  cities  of  Poloponnesus  and  other  confederatea  from  the  Laeedoemonlnna 
to  the  Argives*  The  Corinthians  seek  the  ten  days*  truce  with  Athens,  as  the 
Bootiaos  had  it.  The  Bcsotians  take  time  to  answer,  concerning  a  league  with 
ArgDS.  The  Athenians  deny  the  ten  days*  truce  to  the  Corinthians.  The  Laee- 
dcmooiana  demolish  the  fort  uf  OypseU— 878.  The  LacedsNoonians  put  a  garri- 
son into.  Lepreum,  ofmen  newly  enfranchised.  Tlie  Lacedmmonians  disable  thoso 
that  wore  taken  io  Sphactoria,  to  hear  office,  or  to  make  bargain.  The  Dictideana 
take  Tbyssuft  from  the  Athenians.  Jealousy  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedm- 
moniana.  Ampbipolis  not  yet  rendered,  nor  the  peace  accepted  in  the  parts  about 
Thrace,  nor  by  the  Bdeoilaos  and  Coriuibians.  Tlie  Athenians  refuse  to  render 
Pylos.  llie  apology  of  (he  LacedsBroonians  for  not  performing  the  articles— 879* 
The  Athenians  draw  the  Messeuiaos  and  HetoU  out  of  Pylus.  The  Lacedas- 
amniao  epbores  endeavour  to  dissolve  the  peace — 880.  A  proposition  of  a  lea* 
gue  between  the  Lacedmmunianv,  Argives,  Bceotians,  and  Corinthians.  The  Argivea 
propound  a  league  to  the  Bmotians  and  Corioihiaos.  And  promise  to  send  ani- 
bassadora  into  Boeotia  to  that  purpose.  The  fimotians  propound  an  oath  between 
themselves,  the  Corinthians,  Chalcideansy  and  Megareans,  of  mutual  assistance— > 
881.  The  Argive  league  with  the  Boeotians  falleth  off.  Mecyhorn  taken  from  the 
Athenians  by  assault.  The  Lacvdwmoniaus  enter  uuo  a  league  with  the  Bosotians, 
knowing  it  to  be  against  Justice — 888. 

Ynan  XIX.  The  Argives  seek  peace  with  the  LacedsBmonian*— 888.  The 
territory  of  Cynuria,  ground  of  the  quarrels  between  Lacedsmou  and  Argos.  An 
add  condition  of  a  truce — ^883.  The  liacedmrnoDian  ambassadors  require  Py- 
lus in  exchange  for  Panactum.  The  Athenians  take  in  evil  part,  both  the 
rasing  of  Panactum,  and  the  league  made  with  the  Btisoiiaos.  The  Argives  make 
league  with  Athens,  by  means  of  Alcibiades.  The  cause  why  Alcibiades  desireth 
to  break  with  the  Lacedamonians.  Alcibiades  sendeth  for  the  Argives  to  AjJiens 
to    make  a  leagoe— 884.    The  Lacedemonian  ambassadors  come  in  haste  to 
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AtfMQ^Io  MvMI  iMr  latgMf  with  tlw  Afgbeii,  Alc!bM«»  pOTwndMk'tlM 
iiicedcflMmiftn  ambMtad^krs,  to  deny  before  the  fieeple.  Chat  they  had.  pcnter  K^ 
0PDclode4  Aldbiades  inveigbetb  against  the  LaeedwDoniant.  Niolat  eDdeareor^ 
oth  to  have  the  peice  go  «m  with  the  l4MiHlwaM>olaiif-HI85.  Miehii  is  tent 
anbaatador  (o  Laoc^flMaoo  to  get  satiilaction  aboot  performanee  of  the  artielei. 

TbS  ARTIClCS   Of    THB  IBAOVa    BeTWSBir   TRB  ATRBWiavt    A  WD  TWB    Ab* 

otiTBa— t86.  The  Curinthianf  still  refuse  tbe  peace  with  Athens,  and  indine 
i^iti  to  the  LaeediMioniaD8^!K88.  Contention  between  the  LacedMBontans 
and  Eleana  before  the  Oreciane  at  CMympiat  about  a  molet  set  open  the  Latfed*- 
Bm"»p  by  the  Eleans,  for  btcaicing  the  Oljaipjc  trBoa-^^tB^.  Liehas  a  Laee^ 
dABionian  whipped  open  the  Oijmpiaa  nct^990, 

Ybab  XUI.  War  between  the  Epidaonant  and  Atgivcs— f9l«  Anbassadera 
meet  aboat  peaee,  bat  cannot  agiee^€99. 

.  Ybab  XIV.  Preparation  of  the  LaoedwoMiniana  against  Argos.  The  LaoedBr-' 
VMians  and  their  confederates  meet  at  Pblias.  The  Argives  go  to  nieet  them  at 
the  forest  of  Nenien— 193.  The  Laced«»BioniaDS  come  into  the  phdns  befove 
Acfos.  Tlie  Argtves  encloaed  between  tlM  Laeedwmonians  and  the  Boeotians. 
And  tbe  LnoedsemoniaBs  endoted  i»etwe^  the  army  of  the  ATgives  and  tlieir 
city.  Propositions  of  peace  made  by  two  private  men  of  Argos.  And  .acc«^ted 
by  Agis  with^t  the  knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  eommaaders.  Agts  withdraw* 
elh  his  *rmy»  and  is  censored  for  H  by  the  oonfedMstes — C&4.  Thrasyllos 
poni«bed  for  pnoponnding  the  peace— 295.  The  AtheniaBs  instigate  the  Argives 
lo  brealK  the  trace.  The  Argives  bresk  tbe  trace  and  besiege  Orchomenus. 
Orcbomenas  vieldcd.  The  Argives  go  nent  against  Tegaa»  which  displeateib  the 
Sloans,  and  they  go  hoaie.  The  LaoedssaMnhms  question  their  Idng  for  soffbring 
the  Argiees  to  go  off  unfoaghtea.  The  Lacedemonians  pot  tiieir  army  into  the  field 
to  reicue  Tege»--296.  The  Lacedmmonians  waste  tlm  territory  of  Mantinea 
The  Argises  come  down  from  their  advantage,  to  seek  the  enemy — 99f.  The 
WoedsBmonians jwt  themselves  in  order  hastily.  The  order  of  the  battle  Of  the 
Argives*— S98.  The  hortative  to  the  Arglves»  and  their  confederates.  Tbe  Lacedm- 
RMtahuis  enooorage  one  another-.299.  The  fight— 'SOO*  Tbe  Lacedstmoniana 
have  the  disadt antage  for  order*  but  advantage  of  valour.  The  Lacedsemontane 
hftve  the  victory.  The  Laecdmmonians  pursue  not  the  enemy  far.  Num- 
ber of  tbe  dead—SOl.  The  Lacedwmonians  recover  their  reputation.  The 
Epidtiiriens  enter  the  territory  of  Argos.  The  Athenians  build  a  fort  before 
Epidauros — Sl>2.  Peace  concluded  between  the  Argivet  and  Lacedemonians 
40d»»-Thc  Ariides.  Thb  lbaoub  BBTWBBHTHBAaoivBsandLACBnjftWoitiAva 
T^SM.  The  Argives  and  Lacedemonians  make  an  order  that  the  Athenians  shalt 
qiHt  the  fori.  They  solicit  the  towns  upon  Thrace  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians. 
Demosthenes  being  sent  to  fotch  their  soldiers  from  the  fort,deHvereth  the  same  by 
a  wUe  to  the  £pidaurians.  The  Mantineans  forsake  tbe  league  of  Athens.  Sicyon 
mn4  Argos  reduced  to  oligarchies-— S06. 

Ybar  XV.  Tbe  Dictideaas  revolt  from  Athens.  Achaia  ollgarchised.  Argos 
relapseth  into  a  democrscy.  The  Argives  ooom  again  to  the  league  of  Athens* 
and  with  long*waiis  take  in  a  way  from  their  city  to  the  sea.  The  Lacede^ 
monisus*  army  come  to  Argos,  and  raaeth  the  walls  which  they  were  building. 
They  take  Hysiss,  f  town  in  Argia— 306.  The  Argives  spoil  the  territory  of  Phil- 
asia.    The  Athenians  quarrel  with  Penliccas,  and  bar  him  tbe  use  of  the  sea— 3(17. 

YiAB  XVI.  Alcibiades  frtcheih  away  three  handred  citiaens  of  Argos  for  La. 
^emonum.  Tbe  Athenians  war  against  the  island  of  Melos.  A  niALoovB  bb- 
TWBBN  TH£  Athbniabs  ANB  MaLiANa^-SO?.  The  Athenians  and  Melians  agree 
not.  The  city  of  Melos  besieged.  The  Argives  lose  eighty  men  by  an  aminish. 
meni  of  the  PhJiasians.  The  Athenians  hi  Pylus  infest  Laconla.  The  CoilnthiMa 
war  on  the  Atlwttians.    Tbe  Meliana  reliete  their  town— >S1S. 
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XIm  Athenians  rMolve  to  invade  Sicilj.  The  greatneat  of  Sicily  and  the  inba. 
Utanta— 315  •  The  cause  and  pretQO<y  of  tb^  Athenians  to  invade  it— 31 8.  Tbe 
lAocdsnumiaos  waste  part  of  Afgeliia,  and  put  4he  outlawrof  Argot  into  Orne*. 
Tba  Athenians  war  opon  MaoedoniA  — 319. 

Ynam.  XVJL  Tbe  Athenians  deetee  the  vnyege  ^SkSkj,  and  Aidbiades,  Ki. 
siai, and  LaiMchns  fee  gcheials.  Tbb  omAvio »  «r  NMiiAe-»-3f^  The  natives  ef 
AJdbiaden  Ia  f ostfaet  his  «ejafe-^3tS.  Tna  objvion  op  A&ciMAn»i-**3S4.  Tni 
e^ATien  ow  tficiAn-^3(l7.  The  Atbeniens  upon  this  speech,  made  to  deter  then 
Sum  tlw  eiftterpdse,  are  llie  more  encooraged  to  ift^8f9.  Tbe  faces  of  all  the  iOMi« 
gas  mi  Mercury  thtoegliont  Athens*  pared  plain*  Aieibiades  aecesed  lor 
hstingin  aacfcery  eeted  ih»eelebratioo  of  the  mysteries  of  i  heir  religion.  He  de* 
lifts  to  come  to  bis  tsiai  he^re  Irii  going  forth,  hot  is  not  SBfi«red-»380.  Tk^ 
Aibeolan  fleet  pntteth  to  sea.  The  deaemtion  of  the  setting  fevih  ef  the  fleet*^ 
SSI.  Hie  S^mcnsians  apeo  Uw  fame  of  their  coming*  do  some  believe  It,  an4 
mmenot.  Tin  oaATinn  ov  HamiiecnATBe-^SS.  Tni  oKATieii  or  Atbswa.' 
eeiAa  336.  Tna  apssoH  or  one  or  tbb  Sybacvbiaii  4»itHALa»«336.  Tbe 
Atbeaiaiw  put  out  from  Coacgrm.  The  quantity  ef  the  army— 339.  The  Syniki« 
eanatts  certainly  knowbig  of  their  cooing^  prepare  for  their  defence.  The  hope  e# 
the  Atbenbine  oi  men^  from  EgesU  frustrated.  Tbe  freed  of  the  Egestaens  < 
Tbe  lereral  opinions  of  tbe  generals,  touching  how  toprooeed.  Tbe  opUnon  ef  Nid* 
as--S40.  TbeopsoionofAleibiades.  The  opinion  of  Lamacbea«^34l.  Aldbia. 
dss  leeketh  leagne  with  the  Hessenians,  bet  is  denied.  Tbe  Atbeniaes  go  with 
pert  of  their  fleet  to  NaxeSf  aed  to  CaUna.  They  aeed  ten  gallies  to  vlow  Syta* 
ease  tad  the  havens,  Catena  surprised.  The  Atheniens  go  to  Camaiina,  bm  are 
nee  rsoeived— 34t.  Abilbiades  catted  heme,  to  answer  about  the  liereoifee 
-<»Djgpesden  tonobing  tbe  deposing  of  the  tjeany  of  Raist rates  and  bis  soM 
-*-JtfL  Diress  men  eccesed  of  the  paring  of  tbe  Mei3eorles-*^44.  Presomptions 
egsinslAkibiadea.  Aicibiades  soit  for  hon)e-^347.  Alolblades  flieth.  The  A-^ 
thenisn  generals  m  Sicily  go  le  Selines  and  Egceta.  They  take  HyooeTa*-»348i 
The  Syracnsians  contemn  the  Athenians.  Nicias^s  8tr»tsgem  to  get  easy  land* 
lag  and  encemphig  by  Sy  saeose-^^^49.  The  Athenians  lond,  pitch  their  eemp,  and 
satiench  Chemselres  ere  the  Syrscusisns  retam.  Tbe  SyraceaiaB  army  oometir  tweb. 
lbs  AtlwMane  and  Syracusians  prepare  to  figfat*-350.  Tas  onAVioir  o»  Nioue 
fe  an  abmy.  Tbe  battle  between  the  Athenians  and  fiyraeusians-^351.  The 
Atbeniene  have  tbe  victory-^ftt.  Hermooratss  encooragetb  ibe  Syrscusisns,  and 
Isebesen  general  with  two  more.  Tbe  Syraentlans  send  for  M  into  Peloponne^ 
ns-^SS3.  The  Atbeniens  attempt  Messana,  bnt  foil.  The  Sy  raeoslant  enlarge  tbe 
eampem  of  their  walls,  and  bum  the  tents  of  tbe  Athenians  by  Catena.  Am« 
bssBsdois  both  from  the  Athenians  and  Syracuse  unto  Ceraarina,  for  the  friendship 
ef  that  dty .  Ths  nnATio*  or  H  annocnATBa— 354.  Tb  ■  on  a  t  lo  ir  cv  Et;  pbx^ 
nef— Sir.  The  reselotlon  of  CamafhuBans  for  neotrality.  The  Atbenialls 
the  SiceK.     They  bring  their  fleet  to  Catena.    They  send  for  aM  te 


Gerthege,  and  into  Hetraria :  and  prepare  to  besiege  Syracuse^~Ml.  Tbe  Syracn- 
lians  pm  aid  of  tlw  Corinthians  end  Laoedmmonians.  Alciblades  at  LacedaBmoo> 
fantigeteth  the  LacedsBmouians  against  his  eoentry— 36S.  Tbb  OBATtOR  or  Al- 
ettiAnBs~-36a«  The  Lseedmnionians  reaelve  to  send  Oyfippns  into  Sidiy. 
Tbe  Athenians  resolve  to  send  prorlslon  and  horsemen^-S^ft. 

YbabXVIII.-  The  Athenians  bum  the  fields  of  certain  towns  eftheSI* 
cafi,  end  take  Centoripn.  They  receive  money  and  horsemen  from  Athens.  The 
lacedmmonians  invade  Argis.  The  Argives  take  e  great  bootv  In  Tbyieetie— 363* 
B|Bpolm  e  high  ground  before  tbe  city  of  Syracuse.  Liomilus  slain.  The  A- 
"    *        fortify  Labdalom.    The  Athenians  befl^  to  bniM  on  the  uOf(th  side  of  tb« 

•  ■ —    TheSy- 

rownfet- 


CD  wherein  they  lay,  the  wall  wherewith  to  begirt  the  city—-3S7«   ' 
inak^  a  cross  wall  in  their  way*  The  Athenians  build  fh»tt  th#ir  c 
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ttficAtkui,  to  tlie  cragiv  towardi  4a  gvMt  ha? en— 46$.  Tht  AthtaiMia  ttke  Uicir 
patisado  a^cain.  Lamachui  ■lain---SiS9.  Nidaa  aaiaolted  in  bia  camp,  deibiideth  it 
—370.  The  Sjracusiana  cbanga  tbeir  generals.  G  jlippos  deipaireth  of  Sicily* 
and  seeks  to  save  Italy.    Nicias  despisetb  the  ooming  of  Gyiip^s— 371. 

BOOK  VIL 

Ojlippos  and  Pyrtben  letolve  lo  go  to  Syracuae— ^3.  They  took  tbe  aid  of 
the  men  of  Hlraenu  The  Corinthian  gallies  left  by  Oylippos,  make  baste  after 
him,  and  Gongylaa  arriving  first,  keepeth  the  Syracosiana  from  compoondingu 
,  Gylippns  arrtveth  at  Syraoase— 374.  Gylippus  offereth  the  Atheniana  five  dayt 
trace  to  be  gone  in.  The  Syracuslans  win  Labdalam.  Tbe  Syracasbns  boild  » 
wall  upwards  tbroagfa  Epi  polm,  to  stop  tbe  proceeding  of  the  wall  of  the  Atheniana. 
The  Athenians  fortify  Plemmyrlnn — 975b  Micias  sendeth  twenty  galBes  to  fie  in 
wait  for  tbe  aid  coming  from  Peloponnesos.  Gylippns  goetb  on  with  bis  wall, 
and  figliteth  with  the  Athenians  twice*  and  in  tbe  latter  battle*  having  the  victoty* 
he  finished  his  wall,  and  atterly  excloded  tbe  proceeding  of  tbe  wall  of  tbe  Atheniana 
—376.  Tbe  rest  of  the  gallies  come  In  from  Peloponnesns,  onseeaof  tbe  Atben* 
ans  that  were  set  to  watch  them.  Gjlippns  goeth  about  Sicily,  and  sendeth  into  Pe» 
loponnesos  for  more  aid^  Nicias  writetb  to  Athens  for  aapply,  and  to  be  eased  of 
his  charge--377.  Tbe  Athenians  besiege  Amphipolis.  The  end  of  the  eighteenth- 
soromer.  Tai&avTinop  Nicias  to  thb  piopi.b  ov  ATnB]fs-^S78.  The 
Atbeniaiu  conclude  to  send  a  new  ermjf  to  Syracuse.  They  send  twenty 
callies  to  Naapactus  to  keep  tbe  Corinthians  fiomtransporting  their  forces  into 
Sidly— 380.  The  LaoedaHnonians  prepare  to  invade  Attica,  and  fortify  Decelea» 
supposing  tbe  Athenians  to  have*  broken  the  peace-<-381. 

VsAB  XIX.  The  Peloponnesbns invade  Attica,  and  fortify  Deoelea*  The  Pelo>> 
ponnesians  send  away  their  men  of  arms  for  Sicily.  Tbe  Atheuianasend  out  Demos* 
thenes  toward  Sicily— -389.  Gylippus  persuadeth  tbe  Syracosiana  te  fight  by  sea. 
Tbe  Syraoosians  whi  Plemmyriom,  but  are  beaten  by  sea.  The  ^racastaua 
win  tbe  works  of  tbe  Athenians  in^leromyrium — ^383.  The  Athenians  get  the  vi^ 
tor^  by  water — 384.  Demosthenes  in  his  way  to  Sicily,  fortifieth  a  neck  of  land  in 
Lsconia. — ^The  aids  of  the  Thractans  come  too  late  to  go  into  Sidly.  Tbe  incom- 
modities  which  belel  tbe  Athenians  by  the  fortification  in  Decele*— ^6.  Tbe 
Tbracians  sent  back*  in  tbeir  way  sack  tbe  oity  of  Mycalessos.  The  harbarona 
cruelty  of  the  Tbracians— 387.  Eurymedon  oometh  to  Demosiheneaont  of  Sicily* 
and  telleth  him  of  tbe  taking  of  Plemmyrium— 388.  Demosthenes  and  Euryme- 
don levy  forces  for  Sicily*  Nicias  overthroweth  the  new  supply  going  to  Syracnsa 
from  the  neigh bo«riog  cities*  and  kilietb  eight  hundred  of  them — 389.  Tbe  battle 
by  sea,  before  Naupact us*  between  the  Corinthians  and  Athenians--390«  Deniostbe* 
nes.  and  Eurymedon  come  along  the  shore  of  Italy,  and  take  up  forces.  Tbe  Sy* 
racusians  make  ready  tbeir  gallies  to  fight  with  the  Athenians  there,  before  the 
supply  came.  Their  manner  of  strengthening  tbeir  gallies-^9l.  The  Atheniana- 
and  Syracuaians  fight— 39t.  The  Athenians  and  Syracnsians  fight  again.  Th» 
stratagem  of  Ariston ,  a  master  of  a  gaHey— 393.  Tbe  Syracnsians  have  the  victory, 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  with  a  new  army  arrive  at  Syracuse — 394.  Demosthe- 
nes attempteth  to  win  the  wall  which  tbe  Syracnsians  bad  built  through  Epipolm,  t# 
exclude  the  proceeding  of  tbe  wall  of  tbe  Atheniana.  The  Athenians  fly— 39i6«' 
Tbe  Sy racusians  send  for  more  supplies,  and  hope  to  win  tbe  Athenian  camp. 
The  Athenian  commanders  take  counsel  what  to  do.  The  advice  of  Demos- 
thenea— 397.  The  opinion  of  Nicias^  Gylippns  returneth  wiih  another  army 
from  the  dties  of  Sicily— 398.  The  Athenians  out  of  superstition  forbear  to  remove, 
because  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  The  Syracusiant  assault  tbe  Athenian  camp 
with  tbeir  land  8oldiers-^399.  The  Sy  racusians  overcome  the  Athenians  again  by 
taa— 400.  The  Athenians  dejected,  repent  of  tbe  voyage.  The  Syracnsians  intend 
to  keep  it)  tbe  Athenians,  and  reckon  upon  tbe  glory  of  a  fuU  victory.  Tbe  naliona 
that  were  at  the  wars  of  Syracuse  on  one  side  or  otbci^401.   The  Syracnstans  ahni 
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■pllie1itYieB-Hl04.Tiit  Oka^ioit  op  YlieiiB— 406-  Tbb  oaatioit  ov  OtLi»»vt 
Air»  TH«  Stbaousiaw  OBKSftAti-.40T.  Nicias  encoarsgeth  his  toldieri  anew* 
HepfefMrethto  Sght— 409.  The  Athenians  snd  Syracnsians  fiffht— 410.  The 
AtheniaiM  fly.  The  stratagem  of  Heriuocrates,  to  hinder  the  escape  of  the 
Alhentons— 41S.  Ojlippiis  goeth  out  with  his  forces,  and  hesets  the  way.  The 
Athenians  march  away  from  tefore  Syracuse  by  land. — 41S.  Thb  okatiow  or 
MieiAtTO  ma  atFLicTBn  abmy-«  4'i4.  The  Athenians  march,  and  the  Syra- 
fnslant  aaunit  them  always  as  they  go — 415.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  rise  in  the 
Mghtfind  march  a  contrary  way,  Nicias  foremost,  and  in  order,  hot  Demosthenes 
in  Ibe  tear  slower  and  more  in  disorder— 416.  Demosthenes  overtaken  by  the 
111  wj — 417.  Reslsteih  as  long  as  be  can,  and  is  takeo.  Demosthenes  yieldeth* 
The  <mer  of  Nidas  to  redeem  his  army,  not  accepted — 418. 

BOOK  vin. 

The  fear  and  sorrow  of  the  Athenians  opon  the  hearing  of  the  news— 423.  The 
Athenians  resolve  to  stand  it  out  Tlie  Grecians  take  part  all  of  them  against  the 
Athenians.  The  hopes  of  the  Lacedemonians— 4f  4.  Agis  levieth  money.  The 
Lacedssmonians  appoint  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  galties  to  be  made  ready  amongst 
the  cities  of  the  league.  The  Athenians  build  there  navy,  and  contract  their 
charges.  The  Eoboeans  offer  to  revolt  to  Agis.  The  Lesbians  offer  to  revolt  to 
Afis— •4t5.  The  Chians  and  Erithrssans  desire  to  revolt.  Tisaaphemes,  lieutenant 
oftke  lower  Asia,  labooreth  to  bare  the  Lacedflsnionians  come  unto  him.  Phar, 
nabasos,  lieutenant  of  Hellespont,  laboureib  the  like  for  himself— 426. 

Year.  XX.  The  Lacedasmonians  send  to  Corinth  to  hasten  away  the  fleet  to 
Chios.  Tlie  confederates  in  council  at  C-orinth  set  down  an  order  for  the  war  foU 
fewiag,  with  which  to  begin,  and  which  to  follow — 427.  The  Athenians  under- 
atand'the  purpose  of  the  Chians  to  revolt.  The  Athenians  drive  the  Peloponne- 
■ao  gallie^  into  Piersns,  a  desart  haven,  and  their  besiege  them— 428.  The 
voyage  of  Chalcidens  and  Alcibiades  to  Chios.  Sixteen  gallies  of  Pelopou* 
nesos  intercepted,  and  hardi?  handled,  in  their^  return  from  Sicily,  by  the  Athe- 
nians, arrive  in  Corinth — 429.  Chios  and  Ery thrsa  revolt.  Claaomene  revolteth. 
The  Athenians  abrogate  the  decree  touching  the  thousand  talents  reserved  for  the 
extremities  of  state,  and  furnish  out  a  fleet  with  the  money — 430.  Teus  re- 
volteth. Miletus  revolteth.  LbaOitb  bbtwben  Tissaphsrhbb  and 
THE  LACBnAMOiriAKS — 431*  Lebedos  and  Eras  revolt.  The  Peloponnesians  in 
Peirmos  escape.  Astyochus  admiral  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Tissaplierncs  raaeth  the 
remainder  of  the  Athenian  wall  at  Teus — 432.  The  Chians  endeavour  to  tum\Les- 
bos  from  the  Athenians  to  the  Lacedflsmonians  with  ih«ir  single  power,  and  cause 
irat  MethymnM^  then  Mitylene,  to  revolt  The  Athenians  recover  Mity- 
lene.  Astyochus  seeing  he  could  do  no  good  at  Lesbos  returned  to  Chios.  Toe 
Athenians  recover  Clasomenss— 433.  Chalcidens  slain.  The  Athenians  make 
Auarp  war  upon  Chios— 434.  The  Athenians  fight  with  the  Milesians,  and  begin 
Id  besiege  the  dtv.  The' Athenians  rise  from  Miletus  upon  the  coming  of  fifty- 
five  gallies  from  Peloponnesus— -435.  The  Peloponnesians  and  Tissaphemes  take 
lisosy  wherein  was  Amorges  rebel  to  the  king,  whom  they  take  prisoner — 437. 
The  Athenians  send  part  of  the  fleet  against  Chios,  and  part  against  Miletus. 
AityoAna  goeth  from  Chios  to  Claaomeme,  thence  to  Phocea  and  Cyme.  The 
Leslnans  offer  to  torn  to  Astyochus — 438.  AsWochus  and  Padaritus  the  go- 
vernor of  Chios  disagree,  the  Athenian  gallies  tossed  with  tempest.  The 
Atheaians  take  the  gallies  of  the  Peloponnerians  sent  to  waft  in  the  ships  of 
com  from  Egypt  to  Cnidas— 439.  They  assault  the  city  of  Cnidbs,  but  cannot 
wm  it.  Thb  bbcomd  &ba«ub  bbtwbbn  thb  Lacbdamoiiiaks  and  thb  cimo 
ov  Pbbbia— 440.  Tberamenes  goeth  to  sea  in  a  light  horseman,  and  is  cast 
•way.  The  CUans  in  distress  send  for  ud  to  Astyochus.  Astyochus  refuseth  to 
lid  them,  and  iseomplained  of  by  Ptedaritos  in  his  letters  to  the  state.  The  gal- 
Ees  that  were  orovided  for  Pbamahains  set  forth  towards  Ionia.  Antisthenas  and 
eleven  other  Spartans  sexit  with  absolute  anthoiity  into  Ionia— 441.  They  arrive 
at  Gaaaofl  in  Ami.    The'CfatBOS  dctire  help  •#  ABtyocbns.    Astyochus  Is  diverted 
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fimn  M9>l»i  tb«  €bto^  tnd  .goeth  to  w«ft  i«  th«  tiPtiity.pv?«o  gaUtai  of  ^If 
poonesoSy  tbat  Isy  at  Caoniu— 44f •  A  fight  betwten  the  Pelopoiifi«iiw  aad 
Aiheuiao  fleets,  wherein  the  Atbeniaai  bad  the  worse,  Iitsaphenies  and  the  Lm* 
cedaiDooians  disagree  aboat  the  articles  of  their  leegue>»i4S,  Rhode>  revolletll 
to  the  PelofKNAoesians.  Alcihiades  flieth  to  Htsapbemes,  and  croiscth  the  bosik 
^ss  of  the  Peloponnesians— 444h  He  advisetb  Tissapbemea  to  shorten  their  pey» 
and  to  oorrept  the  captains.  -The  integrity  of  Hermocrates.  Aloi blades  answer* 
cth  in  Hasapberaes*  name  to  the  citirs  that  call  upon  bin  for  money*  and  pnta  thcM 
otf.  He  coQQselleth  Tissephemes  to  protons  the  war.  and  afflict  both  sides  445, 
He  adfisetb  hiasy  of  the  two  to  favonr  the  Athenians,  the 'rather,  as  fitter  to  help 
sipbdee  the  Grecians.  TIssaphemes  guided  by  the  ooonsel  of  Aldbiades,  hindereth 
the  success  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Alcibiades  aiiaetb  at  bis  retom  to  AtbenSy  tt 
making  shew  of  his  power  with  Tissaphemes— 446.  Motion  made  for  the  recall- 
ing of  Alcibiades,  and  deposing  of  the  people.  Conspiracy  in  the  army  at  SamOi» 
against  the  democracy  of  AtheA^  PhffAicbtM  is  against  the  recalling  of  Aid- 
biadpST-447.  The  treason  of  Phrynichas  against  the  state,  for  fear  of  Alcibiades. 
He  wri^s  secret  letters  to  Astyochus.  Astyochas  appeacheth  hiro  to  Alcibiades* 
Phrynichus  sends  to  Asiyocbus  again,  and  offers  to  pat  the  whole  army  into  hie 
b'inds.  The  device  of  rhryuichus  to  avoid  the  danger — 448.  Alcibiades  en* 
deavooretb  to  lurn  Tissaphernes  to  the  part  uf  the  Athenians.  Pisander  get- 
teth  the  Atheuiains  lo  he  content  with  the  oligarchy,  and  to  give  bim  and  others 
oomraission  to  treat  with  Al6ibiades — 449.  Phrynichas  accused  by  Pisander,  and 
discharged  of  bis  command.  Leon  and  Diomedon  war  upon  the  Peloponnesian 
navy  at  Rhodes— 450.  Chios  distressed,  and  Prndaritus  the  captain  slain.  Al- 
cibiades unable  to  make  good  his  word,  in  bringing  Ti»sapbemes  to  the  Athenians* 
side,  demandeth  excessive  conditions  to  make  the  breach  appear  to  proceed  froi^ 
the  Athenians,  and  to  save  his  own  credit.  Tissaphernes  hearkeneth  again  to  ibo 
Peloponnesians — 451.  The  third  leacvb  bbtwbBit  Tibsaphbrnes  and  tbi 
PtiorOKNBSlANs— 459.    Oropus  taken  by  treason — 453. 

Vbar  XXI.  The  Chinns  fight  against  the  Athenians  that  besieged  them.  Aby- 
dtts  and  Lampsacus  revolt— 453.  Strombichides  recovereih  Lampsacus.  The  de« 
mocracy  at  Athens  put  down  by  Pisander  and  his  fellows.  The  authors  of  the 
oligarchy  resolve  to  leave  out  Alcibiades,  and  to  govern  the  state  with  their  pri* 
vate  means  for  themselves.  The  Athenians  having  set  up  the  oligarchy  in  Thn- 
sas.  It  presenily  revolteth  from  them — 454.  The  proceeding  of  Pisander  in  setting 
up  the  oligarchy.  The  form  of  the  new  oligarchy — 155.  Pisander  a  principiU 
man  of  the  oligarchals.  Antiphon  another  setter  op  of  the  few.  The  praise  of  An- 
tiphon — 456.  ,Phrynichos  anolherauthor  of  theolioarcby.  The  four  hundred  enter 
upon  the  senate,  and  dismiss  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  called  the  council  of  the 
bean- -457.  Agis  in  hope  that  the  city  was  in  sedition,  cometh  to  asiaoU  it.  but 
is  rispulsed— 458.  The  four  hundred  send  to  Lacedssmon  lo  proc^e  a  peace* 
They  send  to  Saroos  to  excuse  their  doings  to  the  army.  The  oligarchy  assaulted 
at  Samos  by  the  populars— 459.  The  army  send  to  Athens  to  signify  their  doings 
against  the  oligarchy  at  Samoa,  not  knowing  ibat  the  oligarchy  was  then  in  aotbo. 
rity  at  Athens-— 460.  The  democracy  re-established  in  the  tirmy.  The  army  en* 
courageth  itself  against  the  city  and  state  at  home,  bv  comparison  of  their  strength 
^-461*  Uf^n  the  mnrmor  of  the  soldiers  against  Astyochus,  he  goeth  to  Samoa 
to  offer  the  Athenians  battle,  who  reftise  it — 46t.  The  AthenianB  ofiTer  battle  t« 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  they  refuse  it.  The  Peloponnesians  send  part  of  their 
fleet  towards  the  Hellespont,  but  there  went  through  only  ten  gallies.  Alcibia- 
des is  recalled,  and  cometh  to  Samo^.  He  manifesteth  his  power  with  Tissapber* 
nes— 463.  Alcibiades  general  of  the  Athenian  arm^.  The  Peloponnesians  mnr* 
mar  against  Tissaphernes  and  Astyochus.  Mutiny  agdnst  As^ocbas*— 464, 
The  .Milesians  take  in  the  fort  made  in  their  city  by  Tissaphernes.  Hin- 
daru%  succcessor  to  Astyochus.  taketh  cbarge  of  the  army,  and  Astyochus  goeth 
home.  The  ambassadors  from  the  four  hundred  to  excuse  the  change  at  Athena— 
465.  Alcibiades  saveth  the  Athenian  sUte— 466.  Tissaphernes  goeth  to  the 
Phoenician  fleet  at  Aspendus.  Conjectures  of  divers  apon  his  going.  The  opinion 
of  the  aotbor*    Alotbiadea  knowing.  thaiTiitapberiMe  would  ncTbr  biioi^  on  tbn 
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fleet,  goeth  after  bin,  to  make  the  Peloponnesians  think  the  fleet  was  staid  for  his 
•Jid  the  Atheniaas*  sakea— 467.  Sedition  ai  Athens,  about  tbe  change  of  the  oli- 
garchj  into  democracy  again.  Ambiiion  of  the  oligarchicals  amongst  themselves, 
OTerthrowetb  tlieir  government — 468.  Tbe  oligarchicals  fortify  the  mouth  of  the 
haven  of  Peirsum.  ilieramenes  murmnreth  against  their  fortifying  in  Ectioneia 
—469.  Tbe  scope  of  tbe  oligarchicals.  Phrjnichus  murdered.  Theramenes 
and  his  faction  set  themselves  against  the  rest  of  the  four  hundred — 470.  The 
s<Jdiers  pull  don^n  the  wall  thej  had  built  in  £etioueia~471.  A  day  appointed 
for  an  assembly,  wherein  to  treat  of  agreement.  Tbe  battle  between  the  A' 
thenians  and  the  fleet  of  Hegesandridas  atEretrIa— 472.  The  Athenians  defeated. 
Eubcea  revoltetli.  The  lamentable  state  of  the  Athenians  upon  the  loss  of  Eubcco 
— 173.  The  Lacedieroonians  let  slip  the  advantage  which  they  might  have  had,  if 
m  prosecDtion  of  the  victory,  they  Iiad  come  to  Peiraaus,  The  Lacedemonians 
ooraniodious  enemies  to  the  Athenians.  The  Athenians  settle  their  government,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  sedition,  by  deposing  the  four  hundred,  and  setting  up  the  live 
thousand.  They  recall  Alcibiades.  Most  of  the  oligarcliicals  fly  to  the  enemy. 
Aristarcbus  betrayeth  Oenoe— '474.  Miudarus  with  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
seeing  Tissaphernes  and  the  Phoenician  fleet  came  not,  resolves  to  go  to  Pharnaba* 
zus  in  the  Hellespont.  Mindarus  stayetb  by  the  way  at  Chios,  Thras^llus  in 
the  mean  time  out-goes  him,  and  watches  for  his  going  by  at  Lesbos — 475.  Minda- 
rus and  his  fleet  steal  by  into  the  Hellespont,  unseen  of  those  that  watched  their 
going,  in  Lesbos.  The  Athenians  at  Sestus  with  eighteen  gallies  steal  out  of 
tbe  Hellespont,  but  arc  met  by  Mindarus,  and  four  of  them  taken.  Tbe  Athenians 
baste  from  Lesbos  after  the  Peloponnesians  into  Hellespont — 476.  The  Athenians 
and  Peloponnesians  flght,  and  the  Athenians  jet  the  victory — 477.  The  courage 
of  the  Athenians  erected  with  this  victory.  The  Athenians  recover  Cyzicus,  and 
take  eight  gallies  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Tbe  Peloponnesians  recover  some  of 
their  gallies  taken  at  Elsus.  They  send  for  the  fleet  with  Hegesandridas  out  of 
EobflBa — 478.  Alcibiades  retorneth  from  Aspendus  to  Samos—dlS.  He  fortifieth 
Cos.  Tbe  Aniandrians  put  the  garrison  of  Tissaphernes  out  of  their  citadel.  Tissa- 
phernes gpeih  toward  Hellespont  to  cover  the  favoar  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Tbe 
end  of  tiM  one  and  twentieth  summer— 479. 
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TRANSLATION 

at 
TH08E  PASSAGES  IN  WHICH  THE  TEXT  OF 

B£KK£R.  fiAV£a  AND  DUKER, 

DIFFERS    FROM   THAT   USED 

BY 

HOBB£S: 


BOOK  I. 


Ch.  III.  p.  8.  I.  25.    ?&i 

irAffico  xS^F'^^h  Bekker.  And 
'  to  that  expedition  they  came 
together,  making  now  more 
use  of  the  sea.  rot,  vXelo)  XP^- 
fievoi,  Duker. 

X.  p.  7-  !•  24.  o6  ToXAo) 
^ahovrai  iX^ovres,  Bekker.  Not 
many  appear  to  have  come, 
considering  that  they  wiere  sent 
in  common  from  the  whole  of 
Greece.  foveXdAres,  Duker. 

XI.  p.  7»  !•  40.  Tco  cu)  »a- 
povTi^  Bekker.  But  \^ith  that 
part  which  was  always  present. 
irapctTuxovTty  Duker. 

XII.  p.  9.  1.  6.  xoTfipx/^ff- 
TOy  Bekker.  Continued  their 
shiftings  and  the  sending  out 
of  colonies,  intfutl^sro,  Duker. 

XIX.  p.  11.  h  13.  Bekker 
omits    the  full    point    after 


iifctfKworftiu  and  the  word  ijo- 

Sfv*  The  LacedfBiDonians,  in 
eir  government  of  the  con- 
federates, did  not  make  them 
tributaries,  but  only  drew-— 
but  the  Athenians,  in  the 
course  of  time,  took  into  their 
hands,  &c. 

XXIV.  p.  14.  1.  2.  xei 
rod  aWov  Aooptxov  yivovgy  Bek- 
ker. Consisted  in  part  of 
Corinthians,  and  of  the  rest  of 
the  Doric  nation,  xat  aXXu 
Tou  Aoooixov  yivovg,  Duker. 

XXIXIII.  p.  19.  1.  23. 
ilfi^irepov  8*  eal  If/ov,  Bekker. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  our  part 
&c.  vf/i,irsgov  S*  a3  ipyov,  Duker. 

XXXV.  p.  20.  1.  IS.  Sri 
of  Tt  airo)  ToXtjxioi  ii/uv  ^a-av, 
Bekker.  Whereas  they  are  our 
enemies.  vfMv^  Duker. 
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XXXVIILf).  21«L»9.  ^MT^ 
xftenC^luw^  BdklMT.  We  have 
■ot  £dloilr  to  Kar  Bffibist  Hieni. 
flricMcrmi/tfy,  Di]£er* 

xxjax.  p.  «^.  1.  7.  Al- 
2«iir  n  Sakov  tfi^  BeUocr* 
Bnt  yma  are  soft  to  tUok  ihal; 
fucfa  a  ooe  cays  any  ihing^  as 
hatliy  Ac*  Aiyfiv  ti  Soxcir  Ui 
r^pttfi,  Didcer. 

XL.  p.  22.  1.  25.  '12f  /xffv 
ovy  ovroi  re  /ter^l  irp^fixovTOiV 
iy3£^i]/bun'09y  ^px^l^^i  Bek- 
ker.  It  is  manifest  then  that 
we  come  with  fitting  accusa- 
lioDS.  *Q9  (siv  oif  Muroi  ri  furi 

Doker. 

XLIIL    p*  23.  1.  45.    fo- 

3;aadf — ofLUven,  Bekker.  And 
o  not  receive  these  Corcyni&« 
«ns  inio  league  against  our 
wtUy  nor  defend  them  in  their 
injuries^  S^;C1«'3c«-a:firUvi}T£^  Du<- 
kor. 

L.  p.  26.  1.  45*  -lo^  €;  6- 
vflrXoc49,  Bekker.  But  it  was 
now  late^  and  the  Psean  was 
jonndcd  by  them^  as  if  for  an 
attack.  .co(  ifflii;Xofju,  Duker • 

IiXIIL  p.  31.  L  28.  (if 
hpi  TO  oAAo  orpaTiUfAct  ^9'<r¥i^ 
pvov,  Bekker.  And  Aristeus 
.retiring  from-tbe  pursuit,  !when 
he  jsaw  the  .otba*  part  of  the 
ariny   .coagucyed.     oof  idpa^ 

LXV.  n,  ^2.  L  29.  ti 
re  flUAa  |tfvfxW/xfi,  Bekker. 
And  .remaining  .amoi^st  the 
Cbdcidieans,  be  .both  settled 
other  aSajcsof  Miar ,with theoip 
and  &(u  iiro;^^  Puker. 


LXVI«p.  3t.  L»6.  iryxr- 
yfyivi}yr«  1^  ^AA^Ami;,  »ek* 
ker.  These  aecusations  were 
Bide  in  addition  by  the  Athe* 
aians  and  PekipovQesians  a^ 
gainst  one  another,  rfoeyyyi* 
yijvro,  Duker. 

LXXVI.  p.  38.  L  r*  ye- 
y<yi)yrai^  Bekker.  Who  have 
become  juster#9r  thdr  pomrer 
than  they  need.  •  yivmrra^, 
Duker. 

LXXXV.^  p.  42.  1.  46. 
iXM^tv  h  Tois  Aax^aifMvloi^, 
Bekker.  Spoke  thus  in  the 
presence  of  the.  L^cedadmopi- 
ans.  jb^vf^lg  Aax^utfMvk^, 
Puker. 

XC.  p.  44.  LSl.^X^oygr^- 
Seia^  Bekker.  Came  with  an 
embassy.  i^A^ov  ig  vpwSBloofy 
Duker. 

XCIX.  p.  49.  1.  J4.<ibr«* 
picxivot  xo)  dirtipo^,  Bek- 
ker. Unprovided  and  With* 
out  experience  oS  war.  mropw, 
Duker. 

ex.  p.  58.  1.  43.  m  £ 
T«y  'A^i^4  Bekker.  Atbens 
moreover  had  aent  -Slq,  Ut  S« 
rm  *A^vcd(inff  Duker. 

CXVIO.  p.  5«.  1.  42.  M<a 
&ra  i[p6faffis  roUt  to9  ^roAe- 
fMv,  Bekker*  And  wbateo* 
ever  piete&t  of  this  war.  tuA 
lfr»  icf6^^tig  #vr«||^  votSf  rw 

CXXVt  1^.^1.1.  J.   KtJ- 

*A^oihgj  Bekker.  There  bad 
been  oiie  Cylon  a^victor  in  tiie 
OiympianigameSy  aa  Atbeman* 

KUhfivii^  'Mimhg,  ^'OAvp^ 
9mni^,  Paker. 
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CXXXIV.p.66.1.  11.   o5. 

Bekker.  And  tbey  were  about 
to  throw  bim  into  the  Coeada, 
where  they  threw  malefactors. 

eia^eiaav^  Duker* 

CXLI.  p.  71-  1.  12.  oU- 
rat  j8A^4^eiy,.  Bekker.  And 
every  one  supposes  that   his 


own  neglect  can  do  little 
hurt.  fiXa^uv  Tct,  xotva,  DukeT; 
CXLIII.  p.  72.  1.  82.  6l 
ep|xi]V  Tc/cffiv  vfjJt^y  avTOVS  £if 
k^fX^ovTafy  .Bekker.  And  if  I 
thought  that  I  should  persuade 
you,  I  would  desire  you  to  go 
out  yourselves  and  destroy 
them,  tl  cofMiv  inl^eiVj  ufiM^  au* 
rou(  otv  e^iX^ovra^,  Duker. 


BOOK  II. 


IV.  p.  77-  1.  22.  axTTf  8j64j. 
dtlpovTo  ToXXo),  Bekker.  So 
that  many  of  them  perished. 
Arri  he^el^ovTo  ol  toXAo),  Du- 
ker. 1.  34,  Kca  oil  wAijcfov  dypa* 
av€t»yiJi,ivouy  Bekker.  And  those 
gates  which  were  near  hap* 
pened  to  be  open.  xa\  al  ^6§at 
eevewyjUrlvai,  Duker. 

VIII.  p.  79. 1.  35.  Koi  ]d!co- 
TTjj  x»)  Wxi^,  Bekker.  And 
every  one,  both  private  in- 
dividuals and  the  wholr  city, 
endeavoured.  «roX«'n)^,  Duker. 

XIX.  p.  86.  I.  26.  Bt^ 
Kfcwreiaf,  Bekker.  through 
Cropeia.  Ksxpov/ac,  Duker. 

XXI.  p.  87.  1.  2S.  iv  A- 
xpooi<r^ai  oo;  ixaoTog  cS^yi^ro, 
bekker.  Which  each  was  in- 
clined to  interpret  as  suited  his 
individual  interest,  mv  yiKpoaro 
(0$  BKourTog  oipfiviTOf  Duker. 

XLIV.  p.  97.  1.  45.  Sroi 
6*  ai  irapr^6fixsir§f  tov  Tf  wXe/- 
woi  xigdosy  ov  EUTVx^lrs,  filov 
^yiitr^^f  xtA.  Bekker.  As  for 
you  that  are  past  having  chil- 
dren, think  that  the  greater 


part  of  your  life,  during  which 
you  were  fortunate,  was  to 
your  gain,  and  that  this  w/n'ch 
remains  will  be  short,  ojoi  h' 
aS  fra^rjfivjxart,  rov  refrXeiova, 
xep^f)§  ov,  evTv^ehs  jSiov,  ^ye7o'd« 
xr\.  Duker. 

XLV.  p.  98.  1.  17.  xa) 
Yis  av  It  eXa^KTrov  xrX.  Bek- 
ker. And  great  is  the  glory 
of  that  woman,  of  whom  there 
is  least  rumour  &c.  xai  o7$  ay 
hr  eXap^itTTOv  xtX.  Duker. 

XLVr.  p.  98.  1.  26.  ov 
9rpo<r^x6i  exaoTOf,  Bekker.  now 
each  having  lamented  whom 
it  behoves  him  to  lament,  de- 
part. 8v  Trpoa-yjxei  ixctarcpf  Du- 
ker. 

XLIX.  p.  100.  I.  1.  ol 
ToXXo)  vcngov  h*  avTrjv  aff^evelxy 
Bekker.  many  afterwards  died 
of  weakness  through  it.  $ii 
T^y  «(r^fVf»ay,  Duker. 

LIIl.  p.  101.  1.  85.  i 
T%  W  ?8ij  Tf  ^86  xa)  TravravoSfV 
TO  Ig  mno  xepBaXioVj  Bekker. 
But  whatever  there  was  de- 
lightful and  profitable  &c.  ?,  n 
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2f  ^it  re  ^^b  xeiH  xarrotx^^^  ^^' 
avriv  xepBaXioVf  Duker. 

LV,  p.  102.  1.  27.  ftf- 
X^t  Aavfiw,  Bekker.  As  fiar  as 
Laurium.  fci^^'  AavpUv  opou^, 
Duker. 

LXV.  p.  107-  1.  10.  i 
fsif  ^/to;  htf  Bekker.  The 
people,  because  &c.  6  fttn 
winis  ivij  Duker. 

— ^-.  p,  108.  1.  23.    T6§i- 

Bekker.  They  might  easily 
have  outlasted  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  the  war.  iregiysvia-^on 

Duker. 

LXVn.  p.  108.1.41.  xa) 
Touaat  /9oi}dsiir  rt  au7o7^ .  Duker. 
These  words  are  omitted  by 
Bekker. 

LXVIII.  p.  109.1.39.  xaJ 
TponroLpoLX(xXi<rotyTss  eif/L^irspoi 
'A^ifMoo^,  Bekker.  Both  to- 
gether calling  in  the  Athe- 
nians. TjoarexoAio-avro,  Duker* 

LXXII.  p.  111.  I.  41.  xai 
rou^  i^fjJiv  apxia-Bi,  Bekker. 
And  this  will  be  sufficient  for 
us.  xat  raSs  ^ftlv  apicxtt.  And 
these  things  please  us.  Du- 
ker. 

p.  1 1 2. 1.  1 3.  airoScoa-oft«y 

vfMf  d  iv  TapoOiafia>[i,evy  Bekker. 
We  will  restore  unto  you  what- 
ever we  have  received  from  you. 

LXXyilL  p.  114.  1.  23. 
xaraXtwomg  too  crrgaTOTrgSot;, 
Bekker.  Retaining  some  part 
of  the  encampment,  rou  (rr/?a- 
TOO,  Duker. 

LXX[X.p.  115,1. 12. 7rgo<r- 
TtiL^ayrwv  ii  l^^'Okuvbov,  Bek- 
ker.  Having  sent  forward  to 


Olynthus.  xfoitifu'ifa.rrm^  Du- 
ker 

LXXIX.  p.  115.1.16.  Tg^ 
ovrjf  r§  ToXff,  Bekker.  Against 
the  city  itself,  ur  avr^  rjy  ^XMiy 
Duker. 

LXXXIU.  p.  118.  1.  9. 
jra^avTO  xuxXov  toSv  vitSVy  00$ 
fiiyiffTov  XT\.  Bekker.  Tlie 
Pelopon  nesians  formed  a  circle 
of  their  ships,  as  large  as  they 
were  able,  ho^porro,  xvxkw  rm 
nmv  trolyia-ams  ag  ftfyifoy  xrX. 
Duker. 

LXXXIV.  p.    118..1.  42. 

'JhretTU  $f  xei)    iritroLg,    Bekker. 

And  all   the   others  after  it. 

hterra  $i  xoci  retg  ixXag,  Duker* 

LXXXVILp.  120.  1.  44. 
X^S^^  f^^  v^oXstTovre^,  Bek- 
ker. Not  being  the  first 
to  forsake  the  place  assigned 
him.  x^P^^  M  ^t^ovrff^,  Du- 
ker. 

^  LXXXIX.  p.  122.  L  24. 
0  U  'Tf  Tot,  iroKKei  ra)y  to- 
X£/tixcov,  Bekker.  As  things  of 
great  force^  both  in  most  mili- 
tary actions,  and  especially  in 
an  engagement  by  sea.  cocrrf 
Ta  ToXA^  xtX.  Duker. 

XC.  p.  122.  1.  35.  8f- 
^iM  xiget  ^youjuiva),  Bekker. 
The  right  wing  leading  the 
way.  h^tm  xipa  ^yoi^evoi,  Du- 
ker.. 

p.  123.1.  14.   fcIavSf 

avTolg  avhpivw  el\ov,  Bekker. 
And  one  they  took  with  the 
men  in  her.  /w-iar  8i  avrois  avBgi" 
o-iv  elxov  ^Si),  Duker. 

XCI.  p.  123.  1.  30.  4 
'ATTixij  vaSjg  ^^icrcuray  Bek- 
ker*   Now   it    chanced  that 
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there  lay  out  at  jea  a  certain 
ship  at  anchor^  rouod  which 
the  Afbeooan  galley  beiAg  first 
to  mU^  canUB  Imck  Ml  buit 
agORSt  it,  &c.  J^lbatffMra,  mA 
vspiirXtwreia'ay   Duker. 

XCIV.  p,  i25.  L  11.  T^v 
r«  XmXafxaut  ifpip-^t,  Bek<- 
kcr*  And  they  in  Pireua 
thought  that  SalamiB  was  ta- 
ken, r^f  n  'iaiXMfutkof  ir^y 
jfSir^^  Duker. 

XCV.  p.  125.  L  3S.  ^  »ro- 
^iv§i$y  Bekker.    Wishing,  of 


tiro  promifies,  the  one  to  be 
performed  to  hini^  and  the 
other  himself  to  perform*  liiL 
tu9  u#oryftov$9  Duker* 

XCVl.  p.  12€.  1.  ^.  pi* 
ypi  Tpacuoov  Ilaiovopv,  Bek- 
ker. To  the  Graeans  of  P&- 
onia.  fteypi  Tpcmtonf  xje)  Atotkanf 
IlaioMov,  Duker. 

CI.  p.  129.1.27.  viroSfv- 
dotf  Tou  Ziroc^Kou,  Bekker. 
Seuthes,  the  son  of  Spardacus* 
T«u  SropaSMcou,  Diker. 


BOOK  in. 


XIX.  p.  139.  1.  28.  xai 
airoi  l&6¥syxovT8s  xtX.  Bek- 
ker has  altered  the  pointing  of 
this  sentence ;  in  liis  edition  it 
stands  thus :  Both  themselves 
then  for  the  first  time  made  a 
contribution  oF  two  hundred 
talents,  and  sent  also  to  tiieir 
allies  twelve  ships,  with  Ly- 
sides  and  Four  others,  as  com- 
manders, to  levy  money. 

XX.  p.  139. 1.  32.  ToAp'. 
5«5.  Ew3^oj^«rtSa^  Bekker.  Tbl- 
mndas,  Eupompidas.  Tijx/Sa^, 
EwToXTiSas,  Duker. 

XXII.  p.  141.  L  S.  Sou. 
wov  fcro/)j(re,  Bekker.  Sound- 
ed, ^o^v  8To/ij(r£,  Duker. 

XXy.  p.  142.^  L  29.  Mw 
riX^vrj.  Bekker  in  this  place, 
as  well  as  through  the  rest 
of  the  iiistory,  puts  MytUene, 
instead  of  Mi^fene.  MirvAiyy)}, 
Duker 

XXXTTIL   p.  148.   1.  B. 


ov  TO  Sga<rSg»  ^riariTegoV"'-' 
Toov  Xiym  xoiXMg  IriTi/tijO-ay- 
Toov,  Bekker.  But  as  to  ac- 
tions already  past,  not  con- 
sidering that,  which  you  have 
seen  done,  more  worthy  of  cre- 
dit, than  that  which  you  heard 
from  those  who  in  their  spee- 
ches set  a  high  value  on  them. 

OU  TO  df«^y  TlffTOrtpOV  TWV  Xo- 
yoov  xoL>M$  imTtfur^aavraiVy  Du- 
ker. 

XL.  p.  149.  3  U  ouKOvv  ^6i 
vTgo^iimi,  Bekker.  We  must 
not  .therefore  hold  forth,  &c. 
vgo<j^^eiyoct,  Duker. 

p.  150. 1. 23.  jx^  oJvwgoJo- 

Tou  yim^iT^t  ufMJv  oturm^  Bekker. 
Be  not  then  traitors  to  your- 
selves, ^jtuoy  aurcov,  Duker* 

LVn.  p.  158.  1.37%  vuvVe 
^avirou  xglve<r^M,  Bekker.  And 
now  of  being  adjudged  wordkt/ 
of  death.  ^oyATOu  Sixj]  .x^jve- 
&dM,  Duker. 
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LXIV.  p.  169.  L  26.  rim 
Of  9itM  KtK  Bekker.  Who 
can  be  more  juslly  hated  by 
the  Grecians  than  70a?  rim 
£9  0 Jy  ufuoy  jcrX.  Diiker. 

LXVI.  p.  165.  1.  24.  ^eu^ 
v^Burav  xTKo^mrhVy  Bekker.  And 
the  falsifying  the  agreement. 
viro(rp^fo-iy,  Duker. 

LXVU.  p.163.1.  34.  flTij 
apeLxailyhtn,  Bekker.  If  in- 
deed there  was  any  one  at  all. 
HTifti  ipa  xei  hyivorro,  Duker. 

p.  164.  L  15.  ou  Xoywy 

T^  iymoii  xtX.  Bekker.  Not 
msiiing  a  trial  of  words,  but 
of  facts,  oi  kSymp  toutoij  ayeS- 
fos,  Duker. 

LXVIII.  p.  164. 1.  44.  ha- 
xooiflpy  iroSahr  itarrc[^^  %u>tKf. 
Bekker.  They  built  a  hospital 
near  the  temple  of  Juno,  of 
two  hundred  feet  on  every 
ade,  with  chambers  in  a  circle 
above  and  below,  haxo^tanf  ^o- 
ion  J  TretrraxTi  xuxAo),  Duker. 

LXXIX.  p.  168.  1.  32.    W 

fuoi,  Bekker.  The  Corcyreans 
ieanng  lest  the  enemy,  since 
they  were  victorious,  sailing 
against  their  city  should  either, 
hiu  he)  Tjjy  flrefXiy  w§  Kpctrouvr^ 
01  mXf/uoi,  Duker. 

LXXXVn.  p.  178.  1.  20. 
im*A^al(af  yt  /ti]  thm^  Bek- 
ker. So  that  there  was  not 
any  tiling  which  more  afflicted 
the  power  of  the  Athenians. 
'Adijm/otff,  Duker. 

XCII.  p.  If  5.  I.  32.  xa) 
ceim  if^pwTo,  Bekker.  For 
they  also  were  infested  by  the 


Dufcev. 

CiV«  p.  18K  L  24*    Bck- 
ker  reads  these  verses  thus : 

•«  Bat  when,  O  ApoUo^  you 
^<are    very    much    delighted  . 
"  with  Delus,  where  the  long- 
*^  robed  lonians  assemble  for 
^'  you,  with  their  children  and 
♦•  wives  at  thy  way :    there 
*'  mindful    they    please  thee 
'^  with  pugilism,  and  dancing, 
"  and  song,  when  they  ap- 
*^  point  a  contest. — ^But  come, 
^<  Apollo  and  Diana  be  propi- 
«« tious,  and  all  you  farewell, 
**  but  remember  me  also  af- 
"  terwards,  when  any  other 
**  wretched  one  of  mortal  men 
«  coming  here  inquiresi    *  O 
<«  damsels,    what    man    was 
'<  it,  the  sweetest  of  bards, 
••  who  dwelt  here,  and  with 
<<  whom  ye  were  most  delight- 
**  ed  ?'  do  ye  all  answer  kind- 
'^  ly,  ^  a  blind  man,  and  he 
"  *  dwells  in  rugged  Chios.'  " 
CXII.  p.  185. 1.  34.  h  ruls 
voLva\pf  A  Sei,  ^la^flcp^y^i,  Bek- 
ker. Thinking  in  tneir  imme- 
diate tenor,  that  it  was  better 
for  them  to  be  destroyed  by 
those   in  the   ships,  u  they* 
must  be  desin/yedy  than,  &c. 
iy  roCi$  ¥ai}Q\it  ^)   Sia^dtf^^ypu, 
Duker. 

CXIV.  p.  186.  1.  31,  n)y 
T^s  AiTfloXto^  fv/x4o^iy,  Bek- 
ker. After  the  event  of  iEtolia, 
oTy  after  what  had  happened 
in  wStolia.  r^y  h  ASr#X/f  {v/t- 
fop^y,  Duker. 

—p.  186. 1.37,    fiffr«- 

V Janfo-ay  iraqk  7S,ak6v^ipy^  Bek- 
ker omits  xa)  'Aypam^. 
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CXI  V.  p.  186.  L  45.  ^  6fu^f>m 
'Ajxf  iX(?X^yy  Bekker.  And  that 
the  Ambraciots  should  restore 
whatever  towns  or  hostages  of 
the  Amphilocians   they   had. 


6fi6eov$^  Duker.^ 

CXVl.  p.  187.  1.  33.  0*1  M 
rj}  Airyjj,  Bekker.  Who  dwell 
over  against  mount  £tna. 
wro  rp  ATtvjj,  Duker. 


BOOK  IV. 


X.  p.  194.  1.  5.  airofioLVTes 
Se  ly  Tco  To-o}.  According  to 
the  punctuation  of  Bekker^ 
this  sentence  ru.ns  thus.  For 
being  in  their  gallies  they  are 
most  easy  to  be  resisted,  but 
disbarJced  they  arc  equal  -Ji'ilh 
us :  and  their  number  is  not 
greatly  to  be  feared. 

XV.  p.  196.1.  30.  /SouXeueiv 
tcotpaypriiji^u  opoovTots,  Bekker. 
To  determine,  imviediatehfy  on 
view  of  their  aflFairs,  &c.  ^oti- 
Xeusiv  ?rgof  to  XP^F'^  hpoavrai^ 
TDuker. 

p.  196. 1.  34.  fiiMT^h- 

Ta$  x^eeni^rivoUf  Bekker.  Con- 
quered, or  of  being  oppressed 
by  numbers.  /Siao-dtvro^,  ^  xpa^ 
Tv^^errag,  Duker. 

XIX.  p.  198.  1.47.  '^pos 
TO  hirmxis  ^ol)  oprnj  auro  vix^- 
<ragj  Bekker.  But  when,  hav- 
ing it  in  his  power  to  do  so  if 
he  please,  which  power  he  has 
obtained  both  lawfully  and  by 
his  valour,  he  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  &c.  ^pos  to  hrm" 
xig^  xoH  oigsr^  avrog  yix^o-a;, 
Duker. 

XLIV.  p.  212.  1.  19.  Toifj 
rs  vixpovg  iarxv/isuov^  Bekker. 
Both  spoiled  their  dead  bodies, 
and  took  away  their  own.  tou^ 


T8  aXXcTgtous  vexpobs  ia-xvKivof, 
Duker. 

LVI.  p.  217.  1.  23.  ?  Ir« 
/A6V  TYjg  Kvvoa-ouplug  y^^,  Bek- 
ker. Which  is  of  the  territory 
called  Cynosyria.  ?  ig-i  /tev  t^^ 
Kvvovglas  y^$,  Duker. 

LXIII.  p.  220.  1.  34.  coy 
exag-os  ti  cpijdijftev  ^pa^fiv,  Bek- 
ker. And  taking  these  for  hin- 
drances sufficient  to  have  made 
us  come  short  of  those  things, 
of  which  we  had  each  thought 
to  effect  something,  my  ixatr- 
ros  ns  cop^jctev  irga^eiv,  Du- 
ker. 

LXXI.  p.  225.  1.  18.  ols 
Tif  €7i}  wvoug,  Bekker.  And  then 
they  to  whom  any  one  was 
well-disposed,  might  go  over 
to  the  victors  with  greater 
safety.  ?$-i;  etri  fuvovf,  Duker. 

LXXX.  p.  231.  1.  4.  h 
Tff  Tov  xP^^f  3fipoy  xtX.  Bek- 
ker. And  in  the  war,  which 
was  later  in  point  of  time,  after 
the  aflairs  of  Sicily,  the  virtue 
and  wisdom  of  Brasidas.  Toy 
agrees  with  ^roXe/toy,  and  not 
as  Hobbes  has  taken  it,  with 
Xg^vov  SoTfgoy,  or,  xp^vf  Ss"*- 

Sl/. — i$     Tf     TOV    XJpWOV    VS'ipOVf 
uker. 
LXXXIII.  p.  231.  1.  35. 
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wi,  fiekker.  The  ambassadors 
of  the  Chalcideans  instructed 
hiin  not  to  free  Perdiccas  horn 
appreheiision^  that  they  might 
have  him  more  prompt  in'  their 
ornafiairs.  ft^  virs^s^dflv,  Du- 
ker, 
XCIV.  p.  2S7. 1.  39.     7W- 

liewivrtov,  Bekker.  And  when 
they  were  in  their  order,  and 
DOir  ready  to  join  battle,   1^ 

Doker. 

XCV,  p.  2S8.  1.  6.  Wg 
T%  illiwripai  6  opvoov  kcUf  Bek- 
ker. For  in  their  country  the 
contest  will  be  for  our  own. 
ifuripa^t  Duker. 

XCVIII.  p.  240. 1.  H.  tA 
luj  xpiwwra  xof4((e(r4ai,  Bek- 
ker. That  they  are  much  more 
impious  who  require  them  to 
gife  back  the  temnles  in  pay- 
ment for  their  deao,  than  they 
who  are  unwilling  to  redeem 
what  they  ought  not  to  redeem 
by  temples.  r^«^0Kra,Daker. 


CIII.  p,  242.  L  27.  x«I«5Tr 
o-av  Tov  r;arov  xpo  •»,  Bekker. 
Revolting  from  the  Athenians 
in  that  night,  brought  the  army 
fqrward  before  morning  at  the 
bridge  of  the  river.  Kotriary^av 
TOV  CTpuTov  vpQ<r(o,  Dukcr. 

CIV.  p.  242.  1.  46\  hr)  rhv 

xi9(>  Bekker.  Sent  unto  t^e 
other  general,  xc//o  was  general 
over  aflairs  of  Thrace.  toV  M 
Gp^KniSf  Duker. 

p.    243.   1.    10.   Tijv 

'Hi^ya  vjoxaraXa/Scor,  Bekker. 
Otherwise  being  beforehand, 
in  taking  possession  of  £ion. 
xpoxetruKaQeiv,  Duker. 

CXVni.  p.  248.  I.  37. 
28ofe  AaxiiMiMvlotg  xai  rols 
^ujx/tayoi^,  Bekker.  It  seemeth 
fit  to  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies,  rolf  iiJiOkg  ivfiiM- 
XOiSf  Duker. 

CXXXI.  p.  257- 1.  16L  xa) 
/*«Xp  ^x*Jow<r«we^  Towf  evovrar, 
Bekker.  And  thrusting  back  in 
battle  those  who  followed,  robs 
emovra^,  Duker. 


BOOK  V. 


I.  p.  260.  1.  6.  otkiDi  ?xa- 
arof  wpf/Lffroo,  Bekker.  These 
Ddians  seated  themselves  af- 
terwards, so  each  was  inclined, 
in  Atiamyttium,  &c.  cos  &a- 
9To$  SpiMfTo,  Duker. 

X.  p.  264.  1.  47.  oUuLSfos 
^^t(r^M,  floreXdcoy,  Bekker. 
Thinking  that  he  should  be 
beforehand  in  retreating.  04^^^* 


a-ev^cn.  Duker. 

XXIII.  p.  273.  1.  13.  iif«. 
v«oD<rdai,  8e  xetr  htavroVy  Bek- 
ker. And  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians should  renew  them  every 
year,  apaveov^^ai  Se  ravra  xar 
hietvTovy  Duker, 

XXXVL  p.  280. 1.  24.  Ei- 
vigxr^Sf  Bekker.  Here  and  in 
other  places  Bekker  substitutes 
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Xenarces  for  Xenares.  Sevipris, 
Duker. 

LII.  p.  S9I.  1.  2.  reoy  au- 
rS^ev  ^vfi^fia^aov  tcapoiXa^my 
'  Bekker.  And  taking  with  him 
some  of  the  allies  from  thence. 

faXaSwvj  Duker. 

LXIV.  p.  296.1.41.  oTaouTco 
'jrpoTipoVf  Bekker.  With  such 
assistance  as  had  never  been 
before  brought  by  them,  ii  oSmo 
xpirepoVf  Duker. 

LXIX.  p.  299. 1.  33.  roiaO- 
Tft  9rappv6^,  Bekker.  Such 
things  were  said  by  way  of 
advice  to  the  Argives  and  their 
allies,  ravra  vapjjyg^ij,  Duker. 

LXXVIL  p.  SOS.  1.  27. 
irep)  $e  rm  triw  cvpLoro^  elxey  X^Vy 
Bekker.  Respecting  the  per- 
son of  the  God,  that  it  should 
beallowed  totheEpidauriansto 
receive  the  oath,  irepi  ii  rdS  (nSo^ 
cvf/.SaricroitpLev  A^y^  Duker.  al 
ii  T»  8oxp  Toig  ^vfji^pM^ois  j  Bek- 
ker. And  if  any  thing  should 
seem  fit  to  the  allies,  ai  8e  n 
xa)  A>J<o,  Duker. 

XC.  p.  808.  1.  40.  'Hftfij  in 
yoft/|oftriy  ye  Xp^o'iftoy — {uij  xa- 
roAuffiy  vpuas — xal  ti  ku)  evros 
ToD  oatpifiovs,  Bekker.  We  in- 
deed think  it  is  useful,  (for  it 
is  necessary,  since  you  have 
put  profit  in  the  place  of  jus- 
tice,) that  you  should  not  de- 


stroy the  common  good,  but 
that  reason  and  justice  should 
be  considered  by  one  who  is 
still  in  danger,  and  that  any 
one  should  be  profited  who 
tries  to  persuade  even  some- 
what within  the  strict  point  of 
accuracy.  ''H  ftey  iij  yoftf^ofiiy 
7«  Xf^^'jM'Oy-— jMrij  xareLkutiv  iifiag 
— jial  Ti  xa)  exro$  rot)  axpi/3ou^. 
Duker. 

CII.  p.  310.  L  25.  xai  viiTtf 
TO  fuv  ffl^ai,  Bekker.  And  if 
we  yield  to  you,  immediately 
we  lose  all  hope,  ^jxiy,  Duker. 

CXI.  p.  312. 1.  34.  oufwl;, 
Ijv  e5  /3ouX«tn}<r^8 — This  whole 
sentence  is  pointed  differently 
by  Bekker,  and  he  changes 
wroTtKri  for  uroTfXffif  which 
you,  if  you  consult  well,  will 
beware  of,  and  will  not  think 
it  disgraceful  to  be  overcome 
by  a  very  large  city,  which  in- 
vites you  to  moderate  terms^ 
viz.  to  become  its  allies,  sub- 
ject to  tribute,  enjoying  your 
own  country,  and  when  the 
choice  is  given  you  of  war  and 
safety,  do  not,through  your  love 
of  auarrelling,choose  the  worst. 

CXV.  j).  8JS.  1.  5.  Sr« 
frKeloTa  ttuyotyro  ;^p^o'ifta,  Bek- 
ker. Brought  in  com,  and  as 
many  other  useful  things  as 
they  were  able.  Xr«  irXMivra 
eSvyotyro  ;^/xao^iy^  Duker. 


BOOK  VI. 


II.  p.  316.  1.  32.  /3a<nXftV 
riyo;  2<xffX»y^  Bekker.   From 


a  certain  king  of  the  Sicilians. 
/Soo-iXeeo;  rtvog  'AjxaSboy,  Doker. 
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XII.  p.  S22.  ].  80.  ««rwy 
Xlywf  fuvwj  Bekker.  Seeing 
it  maketli  for  them  to  tell  us 
a  specious  lie;  who  contri- 
buting only  their  own  words, 
&c.  ojuTob^y  Duker. 

XIIL  p.  323.  1.  10.  xF»iui' 
9wg  irgig  liftMi^  ou  fMiJi/KToiSf 
Bekker.  And  decree  that  the 
Sicilians  possessing  the  limits 
which  they  now  enjoy  in  rela- 
tioD  to  us,  those  same  limits  not 
being  objected  to.  ypoifMyov; 
Tfj;  uiJMi  oi  f4ef4Tro»$,l!)uker. 

p.  323.  1.  14.  TOTja- 

rov  ToXifuv,  Bekker.  Since 
without  the  Athenians  they 
bad  first  begun  the  war  against 
the  Selinuntians.  roy  irpokov 
nkeiiAv,  Duker. 

XVIII.  p.  326.1.  22.  «ri<r- 
xnreoy  ujxiy,  Bekker.  Nor  are 
you  to  weigh  quietness  in  the 
same  balance  that  others  do. 
ifuy,  Duker. 

p.  826. 1.  28.   »  W- 

fflfwy  wnpil6vTe§  rijv  «y  ra  ira- 
{orri  i<rvxleiv,  Bekker.  If  we 
shall  appear  to  disregard  our 
present  ease,  and  sail  against 
Sicily.  tfUMpiioms  xei  o6k  oLyct" 
nfi-awreg  r^v,  Duker. 

p;  326.  1.   34.   »«w- 

xottTop§$  ycip  MfAs^aj  Bekker. 
For  we  shall  be  masters  by  sea 
even  in  spite  of  all  the  Sici- 
lians.  oajTOKfOTogis,  Duker. 

XXXV.  p.  335. 1.39.  rliv 
IpaiTiuaf,  Bekker  reads  this 
sentence  with  a  mark  of  in- 
terrogation :  And  if  they  did 
come,  what  harm  could  they 
do  them,  which  they  would 
not   themselves    sufier    in   a 


greater  degree  ? 

XL.  p.  338.  1.  5.  tis  xpoi 
ala-dofMvor^g,  Bekker.  Be  freed 
then  from  such  rumours  as 
these,  as  if  they  were  brought 
to  men  who  perceived  them, 
but  did  not  allow  them.  »§ 
Tpoaio*dayof4ffyouf,  Duker. 

XLII.  p.  338.  1.  39.  Jva 
furpre  apLU  irXiorr§g,  Bekker. 
That  sailing  together,  they 
might  not  be  in  want  of  water. 
SofoarXiomi,  Duker. 

XLIX.  p.  341.1.  34.  xotA 
iravra  iv  aArobg  hxfofivfl-eUj 
That  they  would  be  terrified 
at  every  tlung.  ix^oSrivcu,DukeT. 

L.  p.  342.  1.  15.  M  Su- 
peoio6<rag  nrX«oy  eir)  Kepooi ,  Bek- 
ker. They  sailed  to  Syracuse, 
having  the  other  ships  on  their 
wing.  M  ^vpoLito6(ras  sx-Xsoy, 
M  xi^cos ,  Duker. 

LI.  p.  342.  1.  28.  ei  t» 
jBouXoyrai,  Bekker.  But  they 
desired  the  generals,  if  they 
wished  any  thing,  to  speak,  o, 
Ti  6ouXovra(,  Duker. 

- — -p.  342.  1.37.  fj^iTctre 
rouTo  hoarXevoavteSf  Bekker. 
And  after  this,  the  Athenians 
sailing  through  to  Rhegium. 
firra  SfToDrocrXfivo-tfyre;,  Duker. 

LVII.  p.  845.  1.  29.  Koi 
f  udv$  uxigurxiirrcos ,  Bekker. 
Duker  omits  the  xolL  And 
immediately  fidlin^  on  him, 
without  any  regard  to  them- 


LXVI.  p.  350.  1.  19.  x«J 
«r)  Tflp  /!ka(rxeo¥t  xtX. — Bekker 
has  altered  the  pointing  of 
this  sentence:  And  towards 
Dascon  they  quickly  erected  a 
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fortification,  where  it  was  moit 
easy  of  access  for  the  enemy. 
With  stones  and  wood  col- 
lected together. 

XCV.  p.  366.  1.  29.  jSoTj^- 
(TflbTwv  ©ijjSaiaJv,  Bckk^r.  The 
Thebans  having  assisted  them. 
'A^ijv«fa)v,  Duker. 

XCVL  p.  867.  1.  5.  Ifa- 
xotHws  XoyaStfj,  Bekker.  And 
first  they  had  set  apart  six 
hundred  men  of  arms,  hrrotxo- 
ariovsy  Duker. 

XCVU.  p.  367.  I.  19.  «x 
rod  \etfMovoc  Koi  Tijf  e^eTacreocg^ 
Bekker.  Before  the  Syracu- 
sians  could  come  up  from  tlic 
meadow  and  the  muster,  ex 
row  Xtfijttavof  r?5  ifsrao-Rv^,  Du- 
ker. 


XCV!1.  p.  867. 1.  21 .  dJxejl 
rov  AiojxiXov  E^tfcxoVfoi,  Bekker. 
AikI  the  six  hundred  with 
Dtomilus.  hirraxia-my  Duker. 

XCIX.  p.  368.  1.  28.  m\ 
Sifia  xa)  ev  rovrw,  Bekker.  And 
if  they  should  attack  them  at 
the  same  time  also  that  they 
were  employed  in  this.  x«l 
aj*«  ev  rovTWf  Dukdr. 

CI.  p.  369. 1.  SO.  ^fa$  )c(£i 
^6kol^  Bekker.  Placing  over  ft 
boards  and  broad  planks,  sed) 
^vpots  xtA  fiJxa,  Duker. 

CV.  p.  371.1.  31.  >eTa  re 
*ApYBicov  x«i  Mavnveoov  fuvesro- 
Xe'jxouv,  Bekker.  Tliey  aged 
war  in  conjunction  with  the 
Argives  and-  Mantineans.  hnf- 
\i[Mvyy  Duker. 


BOOK  VII. 


II.  p.  347.  1.  S9.  6»  Tira, 
Bekker.  He  having  taken 
Geta.   ^liyas,  Duker. 

IV.  p.  376.  L  IK  ol  ToX- 
Xol  he^^slpovtoy  Bekker.  oi  «oX- 
Xo)  is  omitted  by  Duker.  Many 
of  them  were  destroyed  by  the 
Syracusian  cavalry,  who  were 
masters  of  the  field. 

VI.  p.  376. 1.  41.  vop^ovTe; 
xS  fl  exelyoi,  Bekker.  Nicias 
and  the  Athenians,who  thought 
it  necessary,  if  not  themselves 
to  begin  the  battle,  &c.  v«/u.(* 
^ovre;  xai  exeivoi  el,  Duker. 

VIII.  p.  377.  1.  34.  hg  tcis 
'A^vix^ayyeXXoiH,  Bekker.  He 
also  himself  sent  to  Athens 
with  news  of  every  thing  that 
happened,   &c.     &yyeXXoyr«f, 


Duker. 

VIH.  p.  377. 1.  40.  f»>V'l« 
eXX<Tei$  yiyyoftivoi,  Bekker.  Or 
being  deficient  in  memory. 
yy<uiuuj;,  Duker. 

XI.  p.  378.  U  20.  tc  ^ 
rieXoToyv^ou,  Bekker.  Having 
an  army  both  from  Pelopon- 
nesus and  from  some  cities  in 
Sicily,  ex  neXoTow^aou,  Duker. 

XVI.  p.  880.  1.  30.  *y«vr« 
elxoci  xal  ixetr&v  tclKpivtuj  Bek- 
ker. Taking  a  hundred  and 
twenty  talents  of  silver.  §ixoa-i 
raXavrff,  Duker. 

XIX.  p.  382.  1.  27.  ioMnrsf 
uvToii   ovroi  oi  ovxirai,  Bekker. 
Until  these  heavy^armed  men-, 
&c.  avToig  ol  ^rxTrai,  Duker. 
.    XXVI.    p.  386.   1.  6.    HtA 
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Daker  omits  the  ofia.  And 
at  the  same  time  freebooters 
horn  thence^  as  from  Pylos,  &c* 

XXVIII.  p.  587.  1.  9*  o^- 
T^  y«  xad'  aurifv  9%  'AdifMuoDv, 
Bekker.  A  dCy  of  itself  not 
at  all  leas  than  that  of  the 
Athenians.  7mv*A^faay,  Dak«r. 

XXIX.  p.   387.  L   88.   rf 

Bekker.  He  came  to  the  city, 
mtAA  WES  not  a  large  one^ 
and  took  it.  oto-p  /KiyaXp,  Dus- 
ker. 

XXXI.  p.  388. 1.  34.  ^0- 
rXsaw  M  T^$  Kepxugag,  Bekker. 
And  Demosthenes  then  sailing 
away  to  Corcyra.  sx  -nig  Kip- 
nue^f  Duker. 

XXXIV.  p.  90.  1.  38.  Sri 
00  wokb  ivixoovj  Bekker.  But 
the  Athenians  thought  that 
they  \^'ere  oonquered»  because 
they  did  not  obtain  a  ^eat 
victory.  «  ftij  iro>>v  ey/x^^y^  Du- 
ker 

XXXVU.  p.  392. 1.  40.  Ku) 
TOP  'iEupaxoo'loo*  ^o^y  oyBorjXOvra, 
liaXitTTa,  Bekker.  And  there 
were  al>out  eighty  of  the  Syra- 
cusians.  xd  od  tSn  ^upaxcoa-Uov, 
Duker. 

^  XXXVIII.  p.  393.  1.  10. 
oXijy  Tijy  ij(J^eoi»,  Bekker.  The 
whole  day.  6knv^(upoiv,  Duker. 

L.  p.  400.  1.  6.  'jrpiv,  is 
oifxoyreiSyBekker.  Before  they 
had  remained  the  three  times 
nine  days^  as  the  prophets  had 
declared  as  ol  fiamis,  Duker. 

LIIL  p.  401.  1-  3.  6^X/. 
Tflt^  rc  ou  ToAXovs ,  Bekker.  And 
slew  a  few  of  their  heavy-armed 


men.  dtrxfros  re  iroXXoSs^  Du- 
ker. 

LV»  p.  401.  1.  32.  voX^p 
8$  fiaXXoy  ab,  Bekker.  They 
were  now  still  nxxe  in  doubt. 
mAXol  hij  fucxXoy  ifi6ft,aw,  Duker* 

hifU.  p.  402. 1.  16.  muTTN 
Ulas  mip9?Jas,  Bekker.  Duker 
omits,  mi>9)das^  Each  for  their 
own  particular  profit. 

LXIII.  p.  406.  1.  10.  ii9»* 
kSmr^ai  i  roos,  Bekker.  Do 
not  think  it  right  lor  yott  to 
part  before  you  have  beaten 
the  heavy-armed  from  the  encr 
my*s  deck,  ^y  ft^  tou^,  Duker. 

LXXIU.  p.  412.  1.  23.  tA 
OTMviwoga  reoy  ^l^ploov  8iaXa/3oy- 
To;,  Bekker.  And  that  they 
should  seize  and  guard  the 
narrow  passages.  'Kfo^ouraoh- 
ras ,  Duker. 

LXXVII.  p.  415.  L  16. 
irpowiireiMtTeu  S*  »$  aurous,  Bek- 
ker. But  a  message  has  been 
sent  forward  to  them,  and  they 
have  been  desired  to  meet  us^ 
and  bring  provisions,  irpo^ 
xifLirm  S*  (isi  Duker. 

LXXVIILp.4d5.1.  3I.Ti 
$6  h^ipit  h  irXa$<rkp  rtrayfUVOVf 
Tpwrw  fMv  ^youjEtfyov  to  Niac/ov^ 
Bekker.  And  the  army  ad- 
vanced, arranged  in  a  square, 
the  division  of  Nicias  l^iding 
the  way,  and  that  of  Demos- 
thenes following.  TO  2e  e;^ci 
h  Tchaivlcp  Tffrayjttsyoy  Tou  Nixiou, 
Duker. 

LXXXI.  p.  417.  1.  33.  it 
Tcp  ^oVdiy  Tffirn}xouyTflt,  Bekker. 
But  the  army  of  Nicias  was 
distant  fifty  stadia  in  advance. 
^xAToy  Tuii  'xtvri^woineiy  Duker. 
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LXXXL  p.  417.1.  S9.ciAt£ 
ir^wTM  mKeia-^My  Bekker.  Du- 
ker  omits  irgirt^.  Because  the 
enemy  pressed  upon  him  first, 
being  last  in  the  retreat. 

LXXXIV.  p.^  419.  1.  8. 
iiofirivou  ctuTos  xparos,  Bekker. 
Duker  omits  avros,  and  points 
the  sentence  differently.  But 
every  one  wishing  himself  to 
pass  over  first,  and  the  enemy 
pressing  on  together,  made  ^e 
passage  difficult. 

LXXXVI.   p.  420.  1.  28. 


cjUrefigy  fT<r^$tv(r<y,  Bekker.  On 
account  of  his  strict  attention 
to  the  performance  of  every 
virtue,  hoi  r^v  yevo^ia-fuwiv  hs  ro 
ieioy  «riT^S6V(riy,  Duker.  These 
words  are  omitted  by  Hobbes. 
^  LXXXVII.  p.  420.  L  26. 
ovraf  xoA  oklyto  voAXo^c,  Bek- 
ker. Duker  omits  xei  hhiyoa. 
For  being  in  a  hollow  place, 
and  many  in  a  small  room,  the 
sun  first  of  all  and  the  suflfo* 
catmg  air  troubled  them. 


BOOK  VIIL 


V.  p.  426.  1.  4.  gjduf  lx«- 
S^ayivi  ^eivo;  Trapijv,  Bekker. 
He  was  immediately  dreaded 
wherever  he  came,  eiiri^  exet" 
araxofrey  Duker. 

X.  p.  428.  1.  21.  iTDjyyeX. 
^<rav  yoip  al  cnroySa),  Bekker. 
Duker  omits  aS  (r%ov^al.  For 
the  truce  had  been  proclaimed. 

XII.  p.  429.  1.  24.  xa)  av- 
rig  In  p^  Bekker.  And  that 
he  himself,  if  he  could  reach 
Ionia,  would  easily  persuade 
the  cities  to  revolt.  0T«y,  Du- 
ker. 

XVI.  p.  481.  1.  4.  0  2Tpo|x- 
/3ix®»I^  ifflty^ytro,  Bekker. 
Strombichides  being  ac- 
quainted with  it  beforehand, 
weighed  out  to  sea.  vpoay^yero, 
Duker. 

p.  431.  1.  9.   hria-xpv 

fMv  oi  vff^o^  Bekker,  And  the 
infontry   held  off.    ol  toAXo), 


Duker. 

XXII.  p.  438.  1.  25.  At 
the  end  of  this  section  Bekker 
has  two  lines  which  are  omitted 
by  Duker ;  but  Hobbes  sup- 
plies the  deficiency  with  a  note. 

XXIII.  p.  488.  1.  35.  ^- 
^po(r$oxijTO»,  xuTOLfTx^^vrtg,  Bek- 
ker. In  Duker,  the  comma 
is  put  before  aTfJotrSoxijToi .  The 
Athenians,  contrary  to  expec- 
tation, entering  the  haven,  &c. 

p.    434.    1.    9.     Toy 

fett/roS  (TTgaroy   we^ov*  Bekker. 
His  land  forces.    Duker  omits 

XXV.  p.  845.  1.  13.  The 
beginning  of  this  sentence  is 
pointed  thus  in  Bekker:  In 
the  end  of  this  summer  there 
sailed  to  Samos  irom  Athens 
a  thousand  heavy-armed  Athe- 
nians and  a  thousand  five 
hundred  Argives. 
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XXXII.  p.  489.  1.  8.  /Sou. 
Xafctvoi  audis  orosiwMj  Bekker. 
Duker  omits  a3^is .  Wishing 
to  revolt  again. 

XJpail.  p.  489.  18.  (mo 
wxTflt  fTiroA^j,  Bekker  omits 
WTO  vvxTa.  A  letter  haying 
come  by  night  from  Pedaritus. 

XLIII.  p.  443.  1.  88.  oirrf 
rots  XaXx*Sf»j,  ovre  roi^  ©a^- 
fjLevwg^  Bekker.  Duker  omits 
the  three  former  words.  But 
Ldchas  said^  that  neither  of  the 
treaties  was  made  properly, 
D  either  that  formed  by  Cha- 
cideus,  nor  that  by  Therame- 
nes. 

XLIV.  p.  444.  1.  17.  'Po- 
llwf  miirav  caroirnivaif  Bekker. 
Id  Duker,  there  is  a  comma 
at  'PoSfowf.  Persuaded  the 
Rhodians  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians. 

XLV.  p.  445.  1.  2.  o2  »  rSii 

Bekker.  And  others  would  leave 
ihe  ships,  not  leaving  the  pay 
which  was  due  to  them  as  a 
pawn.  01  Be,  rois  vaug  iacoXi" 
wwrnsj  Duker. 

XLVl.  p.  445. 1. 24.  ^E^^- 
Ajjo-i  irXtlo(n,  Bekker.  Nor 
take  more  Grecians  into  pay. 
ftcAAijo-ei  7Xe/o<ri,  Duker. 

p.  446. 1.  10.  At  the 

eod  of  the  section  Bekker 
adds  ^veroXfftff.  And  in  o- 
ther  things  he  was  more  evi- 


dently backward  in  giving  bis 
assistance  in  war,  than  to  be 
able  to  escape  observation. 

XLVni.p.447.1-  IO.Ztcos 
/t^  (rroiati<raxrr  roS  fiaxriXMl, 
Bekker.  That  they  should  not 
revolt;  but  he  thought  that  it 
was  not  easy  for  the  king,  the 
Peloponnesians  being  now  e- 
Quall^  with  them  on  the  sea, 
&c.  0T«5  11^  irravMffwn  rtf 
fiaa-iXgif  Duker. 

nil.  p.  450.  1.  2.  owe  ifiv 
hiMv  ytriff^oLi,  Bekker.  This 
we  cannot  now  obtain,  vftiy, 
Duker. 

LXXXIX.  p.  468.  L  21. 
<nrou^  iraw,  Bekker.  These 
words  are  omitted  by  Duker. 
And  very  anxiously  joined  in 
sending  ambassadors  to  Lace- 
daemon. 

XCII.  p.  470.  1.  85.  T^y 

J  mot)  (fuX^v   l;^«y,     Bekker. 
nd  having  his  own  tribe  with 
him*  ^KooLv^Vf  Duker. 

C.  p.  475.  1.41.  hw'  oAr^ 
iria-Ms  Tai$  vatMrt,  Bekker.  Du- 
ker omits  iria-ais  rais.  Thra- 
syllus  suling  to  it  with  all  his 
ships. 

ClI.  p.  476.  i.  88.  M  r^^ 
"IfM^pou  xa)  A^ftvou,  Bekker. 
The  greater  number  of  them 
escaped  to  Imbrus  and  Lem- 
nos.  M  rij;  iifir§lgou  xoi  A^ftyotf, 
Duker. 
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BOOK  I. 


CONTENTS. 

The  eiiaie  of  Greece,  derwed  from  the  remotest  known  aiUiquUff 
^Hereof  to  the  beginnit^  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  occa- 
non  and  pretejsts  of  tlds  war,  arising  from  the  controversies  of 
the  Athenians  wUh  the  Corinthians,  concerning  Corcyra  and  Po* 
Hdsta^  The  Lacedenumians,  instigated  by  the  confederates,  an- 
dertake  the  war ;  not  so  much  ai  their  instigation,  as  out  of  enoy 
io  the  gresOness  of  the  Athenian  dominion.  The  degrees  ^ 
which  that  dominion  was  acquired.  The  war  generally  decreed 
by  the  ooafedara^es  at  Sparta.  The  demands  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nitms.  The  obs^naey  of  the  Athenians,  and  their  answer,  by  the 
advice  of  Feriqles. 

TfiucYPiDBs  an  Athenian^  wrote  tbe  war  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians  and  the  Atheoians^  as  they  warred  against  each  other  * ; 
begioniDg  to  write  as  soon  as  tlie  war  was  on  foot,  with  expec- 
tation it  should  prove  a  great  one,  and  most  worthy  the  rela- 
tion, of  all  that  bad  been  b^re  it :  conjecturing  so  much, 
both  from  this,  that  they  flourmed  on  both  sides  in  all  manner 
of  provision :  and  also  because  he  saw  the  rest  of  Greece  sid- 
ing with  the  one  or  the  other  fection ;  some  then  presently, 
and  some  io^nding  so  to  do.  For  tliis  was  certainly  the 
greatest  commotion  that  ever  happened  amongst  the  Grecians, 
leaching  also  to  part  of  the  Barbarians  f,  and,  as  a  man  may 

t  The  «>iDntoQ  appelUUoD  gires  by  the  Qreciant|4o  all  asUons  beaidet  theou. 
adfts. 
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say,  to  most  natioas.  For  the  actions  tliat  preceded  this,  and 
those  again  that  are  yet  more  ancient,  though  the  truth  of  them^ 
through  length  of  time,  cannot  by  any  means  clearly  be  disco- 
vered j  yet  for  any  argument  that  (looking  into  times  far  past) 
I  have  yet  light  on  to  persuade  me,  I  do  not  think  they  have 
been  very  great,  either  for  matter  of  war,  or  otherwise. 

For  it  is  evident,  that  that  which  now  is  called  Hellas  *,  was 
not  of  old  constantly  inhabited ;  but  that^at  first,  there  were  often 
removals,  every  one  easily  leaving  the  place  of  his  abode,  to  the 
violence  always  of  some  greater  number.  For  whilst  traffic  was 
not,  nor  mutual  intercourse,  but  with  fear,  neither  by  sea  nor 
land  ;  and  every  man  so  husbanded  the  ground,  as  but  barely 
to  live  upon  it,  without  any  stock  f  of  riches  X I  &nd  panted 
nothing,  (because  it  was  uncertain  when  another  should 
invade  them,  and  carry  all  away,  especially,  not  having  the  de- 
fence of-  walls)  but  made  account  to  be  masters  in  any  place 
of  such  necessary  sustenance,  as  might  serve  them  from  day 
to  day,  they  made  little  difficulty  to  change  their  habitations. 
And  for  this  cause,  they  were  of  no  ability  at  all,  either  for 
greatness  of  cities,  or  other  provision.  But  the  fattest  soils 
were  always  the  most  subject  to  these  changes  of  inhabitants  ; 
as  that  which  is  now  called  Thessalia  and  Boeotia,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  Peloponnesus,  (except  Arcadia) ;  and  of  the 
rest  of  Greece  whatsoever  was  most  fertile.  For,  the  good- 
ness of  the  land  increasing  the  power  of  some  particular  men, 
both  caused  seditions,  (whereby  they  were  ruined  at  home)  and 
withal,  made  them  more  obnoxious  to  the  insidiation  of  stran- 
gers. From  hence  it  is,  that  Attica  §,  from  great  antiquity, 
for  the  sterility  of  the  soil  free  from  seditions,  hath  been  inha- 
bited ever  by  the  same  people  ||.  And  it  is  none  the  least  evi- 
dences of  what  I  have  said,  that  Greece,  by  reason  of  sundry 
transplantations,  hath  not  in  other  parts  received  the  like  aug- 
mentation. For,  such  as  by  war  or  sedition,  were  driven  out 
of  other  places,  the  most  potent  of  them,  as  to  a  place  of  sta- 
bility, retired  themselves  to  Athens ;  where  receiving  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  they  long  since  so  increased  the  same  in  num- 
ber of  people,  as,  Attica  being  incapable  of  them  itself,  they 
sent  out  colonies  into  Ionia. 

To  Make  it  appear  that  this  war  was  greater  di&n  any  before  it,  the  aathor 
sbewcth  the  iutbeciliiy  of  former  times,  deseribing  three  periods :  1.  From  the 
bej^inuingr  of  the  Grecian  memory  to  the  war  of  Troy.  9.  The  war  itself.  3.  Tbo 
time  from  tbence,  to  the  present  war  which  he  writeth. 

•  GiTeeoe. 

'     t  X^i^T*.  Aristot.    Whatsoever  is  estimated  by  money. 

§  The  territory  of  the  Atheniaa  ohy,  so  called  from  Atthis»  the  danghter  of 
Craaans. 

II  The  Athenians  had  an  opinion  of  themselves,  that  they  were  not  descended 
from  other  nations,  bat  that  their  ancestors  were  ever  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  : 
wherefore  fhey  also  styled  tbemselvet  mirrix'^Mff  i.  e.  Men  of  the  same  land. 
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^  And  to  me,  the  imbecility  of  ancient  limes  Is  not  a  little  de* 
monstrated  also  by  this  [that  foUoweth.]  For  before  the  Tro- 
jan war,  nothing  appellieth  to  have  been  done  by  Greece  in 
common ;  nor  indeed  was  it,  as  I  think,  called  all  by  that  one 
name  of  Hellas ;  nor  before  the  time  of  Hellen,  the  son  of 
Deucalion,  was  there  any  sach  name  at  all.  But  Pelasgicum 
(which  was  the  farthest  extended)  and  the  other  parts,  by  re- 
gions, received  their  names  from  their  own  inhabitants.  But 
Hellen  and  his  sons  being  strong  in  Phthiotis,  and  called  in 
{xx  their  aid  into  other  cities ;  these  cities,  because  of  their 
conversing  with  them,  began  more  particularly  to  be  called 
Hellenes:  and  yet  could  not  that  name  of  along  time  after  pre- 
vail apon  them  all.  This  is  conjectured  principally  out  of  Ho- 
mer ;  for,  though  born  long  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet  he  gives 
them  not  any  where  that  name  in  general* ;  nor  indeed  to  any, 
but  those,  that  with  Achilles  came  out  of  Phthiotis,  and  were 
the  first  so  called.  But  in  his  poems,  he  mentioneth  Danaans, 
Arnves,and  Acheans;  nor  doth  he  likewise  use  the  word  Bar- 
barians; because  the  Grecians,  as  it  seemeth  unto  me,  were 
not  yet  distinguished  by  one  common  name  of  Hellenes,  oppo- 
sitdy  answerable  unto  them.  The  Grecians  then,  neither 
as  they  had  that  name  in  particular  by  mutual  intercourse,  nor 
after,  universally  so  termed,  did  ever  before  the  Trojan  war,  for 
want  of  strength  and  correspondence,  enter  into  any  action 
with  their  forces  joined.  And  to  that  expedition  they  came  to- 
gether, by  the  means  of  naiagation,  which  the  most  part  of 
Greece  had  now  received. 

For  Minos  was  the  most  ancient  of  all,  that  by  report  w» 
know  to  have  built  a  navy:  and  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
now  Grecian  sea  f  \  and  both  commanded  the  isles  called  Cy- 
dades,  and  also  was  the  first  that  sent  colonies  into  most  of  the 
same,  expelling  thence  the  Carians,  and  constituting  his  own 
sons  there  for  governors,  and  also  freed  the  seas  of  pirates,  as 
much  as  he  could,  for  the  better  coming  in,  as  is  likely,  of  his 
own  revenue. 

For  the  Grecians  in  old  time,  and  such  Barbarians  as,  in  the 
continent,  lived  near  unto  the  sea,  or  else  inhabited  the  islands^ 
after  once  they  began  to  cross  over  one  to  another  in  ships,  be- 
came thieves,  and  went  abroad  under  the  conduct  of  their  most 
puissant  men,  both  to  enrich  themselves,  and  to  fetch  in  roun- 
tenance  for  the  weak :  and  falling  upon  townd  unfortified,  and 
scatteringly  inhabited,  rifled  them,  and  made  this  the  best 
means  of  their  living;  being  a  matter  at  that  time  no  where  in 
disgrace,  but  rather  carrying  with  it  something  of  glory.  This 
is  manifest  by  some  that  dwell  on  the  continent,  amongst 

*  The  name  of  Hellenet  not  given  to  •!!  the  Greckms  in  tbe  thne  tint  Homer 
wrote  btt  poemi. 

t  Before  that  time  it  km  called  the  Cariao  leas 
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whom,  ^  it  be  performed  noUy,  it  Is  stiU  esteemed  as  an  'or- 
nament. The  same  is  also  proved  by  some  oi  the  aDcieDt 
poets,  who  introduce  men  questioning  such  as  sail  by,  on  all 
coasts  alike,  whether  they  be  thieves  or  not ;  as  a  thing  neither 
scorned  by  such  as  were  asked,  nor  upbraided  by  those  that 
were  desirous  to  know.  They  also  robtied  one  another  within 
the  main  land :  and  much  of  Greece  useth  that  old  custom ;  as 
the*Locrians*  called  Ozoke,  the  Acamanians,  and  those  of  the 
continent  in  that  quarter,  unto  this  day.  Moreover,  the  fashion 
of  wearing  iron  remaineth  yet  with  the  people  of  that  continent 
from  their  old  trade  of  thieving. 

For  once  they  were  wont  throughout  all  Greece  to  go  armed, 
because  their  houses  were  unfenced,  and  travelling  unsali^  and 
accustomed  themselves,  like  the  barbarians,  to  the  ordinary 
wearing  of  their  armour.  And  the  nations  of  Greece  that  Uve 
so  yet  do  testify  that  the  same  manner  of  life  was  anciently 
universal  to  all  the  rest.  Amongst  whom  th^  Athenians  were 
the  fint  that  laid  by  their  aroiour,  and  growing  civil  passed  into 
a  more  tender  kind  of  life.  And  sttch  of  the  rich  as  were  any 
thing  stepped  into  years  laid  away,  upon  the  same  delicacy, 
not  long  after,  the  fashion  of  wearing  linen  coats,  and  golden 
grasshoppers  f.  Which  they  were  wont  to  bind  up  in  the  locks 
of  their  hair:  from  whence  also  the  same  fashion,  by  reason  of 
their  affinity,  remained  a  long  time  in  use  amongst  the  ancient 
lonians.  Jout  the  moderate  kind  of  garment,  and  conformable 
to  the  wearing  of  these  times,  was  first  taken  up  by  the  Iiace-* 
demonians;  amongst  whom  also,  both  in  other  things,  and 
especially  in  the  culture  of  their  bodies,  the  nobility  observed 
the  most  equality  with  the  commons.  The  same  were  also  the 
first,  that/ when  they  were,  to  contend  in  the  Olympic  frames  ts 
stripped  themselves  naked  §,  and  anointed  their  bodies  with 
ointment :  whereas  in  ancient  times,  the  champions  did  also 
in  the  Olympic  games  use  breeches;  nor  is  it  many  years 
since  this  custom  ceased.  Also  there  are  to  this  day  amongst 
the  Barbarians,  especially  those  of  Asia,  prizes  propounded  of  v 
fighting  with  fists,  and  of  wrestling,  and  the  combatants,.about 
their  privy  parts,  wear  breeches  in  the  exercise.  It  may  like- 
wise by  many  other  things  be  demonstrated,  that  the  old  Greeks 
used  the  same  form  of  life,  that  is  now  in  force  amongst  the 
Barbarians  of  the  present  age. 

As  tar  cities,  such  as  are  of  bite  foundation^  and  since  the  in- 

*  In  dittiocttoB  to  the  other  Locriang|  coUod  Opontii. 

•f  The  Atheaiant,  holdins  tbemselret  to  be'gprunf  from  the  ground  they  lire4 
oo,  wore  the  g^ntshopper  as  a  kind  of  cognuaDce,  becaose  that  beast  i»  thought 
fa  be  {(generated  of  the  earth. 

X  Exercises  of  divers  kinds  instituted  in  honour  of  Jopitor  at  Olympia  in  Pe- 
lo|MnnesttS,  to  which  resorted  snch  oot  of  Greeoe,  as  contended  for  prisee. 

§  This  was  perhaps  the  caose,  why  it  was  a  capital  crime  for  women  to  be 
spectators  of  the  Olympic  exercises. 
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oneAse  of  nairigiitlon  in  as  much^  as  they  have  had  since  ipore 
pientf  of  laches,  have  been  walled  about,  and  built  upon  the 
shore;  and  have  taken  up  Isthmi,  [that  is  to  say,  necks  of 
land  between  sea  and  sea]  both  for  merchandise,  and  for  the 
tetter  Btrength  against  eonfiners.  But  the  old  cities,  (men 
Inving  been  in  those  times,  for  the  most  part,  infested  by 
thieves)  are  built  hxihet  up,  as  well  in  the  islands,  as  in  the 
eontuient.  For  others  also  that  dwelt  on  the  sea  side,  though 
aot  seamen,  yet  they  molested  one  another  with  robberies ;  and 
even  to  these  times,  those  people  are  planted  up  high  in  the 
coiin^. 

Bat  these  robberies  were  the  exercise  especially  of  the  islan* 
dersj  namely,  tfa&  Caiians  ai^d  the  Phoenicians:  for  by  them 
were  the  greatest  part  of  the  islands  inh^ited  *.  A  testimony 
whereof  is  this :  the  Athenians,  when  in  this  present  warf  they 
hattowed  the  isle  of  Delos,  aqd  had  digged  up  the  sepulchres 
of  the  dead,  found  that  more  than  half  of  them  were 
Caviansty  known  so  to  be,  both  by  the  armour  buried  with 
theon,  and  abo  by  their  manner  of  burial  at  this  day.  And 
when  MiBos's  navy  was  once  aflqat,  navigators  h^  the  sea  more 
bee:  for  lie  eotpeUed  the  malefactors  out  of  th^  islands,  and  in. 
the  most  of  them  planted  cplonies  of  his  own.  By.  which 
meacns,  they  who  inhabited  the  sea  coasts,  becoming  more  ad- 
dieted  to  riches,  grew  more  constant  to  their  dwellings;  of 
whofDy  some  grown  now  rich,  compassed  their  towns  about 
with  walls.  For  out  of  desire  of  gain,  the  meaner  sort  dnder-f 
went  aervitude  with  tiie  mighty;  and  the  mighty  with  their 
wealAi  brought  the  lesser  cities  into  subjection.  Atad  so  it. 
came  to  pass,  that  riainig  to  power,  they  proceeded  afterward 
to  the  war  against  Troy. 

•And  to  me  it  seemeth^  that  Agamemnon  §  got  together  that 
fleet,  ncyt  so  much  for  that  he  had  -with  him  the  suitors  Q  <k  He- 
kaa^  boond  thereto  by  oath  to  Tyndareus,  as  for  this,  that  he 
exceeded  the  rest  in  power.  For  they  that  by  tradition  of 
their  ancestors  know  the  most  certainty  of  the  acts  of  the  Pe- 
loppnnesians,  say,  that  first  Pelops,  by  the  abundance  of  wealth 
whidi  he  brought  with  him  out  of  'Asia  to  men  in  want,  ob- 
tained such  power  amongst  them,  as,  though  he  were  astranger^ 
yet  the  country  was  called  after  his  name.    And  that  this  power 

•  Hi0  CyeUules. 

t  VWIe  lib.  4k  ta  th*  WfioBtii|r* 

X  The  Csrtatit  haftsf  imreBted  the  crest  of  the  hehiieC^  umI  the  handle  ef  the  ' 
tamt,  and  alio  the  drawiiiff  of  itMLge*  oo  their  tar^ets^  had  therefore  a  hefanet 
and  a  hockler  horied  with  them,  and  had  their  heads  laid- towards  the  west. 

^  The  SOB.  of  Atreus  the  son  of  Pelops. 

H  The  opinioB  was,  that  Tyndarens  the  fatktr  of  Helena,  (eok  an  oath  of  all  hia 
Jan^hters  saitors,  that  if  violence  were  done  to  him  that  ohlaioed  her,  all  the  rest 
should  help  to  reren^fe  it.  And  that  MenelsBS  havia^  married  her,  and  Paris 
the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  taken  her  away,  A^ememnoo  in  the  behalf  of  hia 
hrather  Henelaus,  dxew  them  by  this  oath  to  the  siege  of  IfiBm. 
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was  also  increased  by  his  posterity :  tor,  Euristhetis  being  shun 
ia  Attica  by  the  Heracleides  *,  Atreus^  that  was  his  uncle  f 
by  the  mother,  (and  was  then  abiding  with  him  as  an  exiled 
person,  for  fear  of  his  father,  for  the  death  I  of  Chrysippus) 
and  to  whom  Euristheus,  when  he  undertook  the  expedition, 
had  committed  Mycenae,  and  the  government  thereof,  for  that 
he  was  his  kinsman ;  when  as  Euristheus  came  not  back,  (the 
Mycenians  being  willing  to  it,  for  fear  of  the  Heracleides,  and 
because  he  was  an  able  man,  and  made  much  of  the  common 
people)  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Mycense,  aqd  of  whatsoever 
else  was  under  Euristheus,  for  himself:  and  the  power  of  the 
Pelopeides  §  became  greater  than  that  of  the  Perseides  ||.  To 
which  greatness  Agamemnon^  succeeding,  and  also  fiEur ex- 
celling the  rest  in  shipping,  took  that  war  in  hand,  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  and  assembled  the  said  forces,  not  so  much  upon*  fa- 
vour, as  by  fear.  For  it  is  clear,  that  he  himself  both  conferred 
most  ships  to  that  action,  and  that  some  also  he  lent  to  the 
Arcadians.  And  this  is  likewise  declared  by  Homer  (if  any 
think  his  testimony  sufficient)  who  at  the  delivery  of  the  scep- 
tre unto  him,  calleth  him,  ^  Of  many  isles,  and  of  all  Argoa 
'  king.'  Now  he  could  not,  living  on  the  continent,  have  been 
lord  of  the  islands,  other  than  such  as  were  adjacent,  which 
cannot  be  many,  unless  he  had  also  had  a  navy.  And  by  this 
expedition,  we  are  to  estimate  what  were  those  of  the  ages 
before  it. 

Now  seeing  Mycene  was  but  a  small  city,  or  if  any  other  of 
that  age  seem  but  of  light  regard,  let  not  any  man  for  that 
cause,  on  so  weak  an  argument,  think  thai  fleet  to  have  been 
less  than  the  poets  have  said,  and  feme  reported  it  to  be.  For, 
if  the  city  of  Lacedemon  were  now  desolate,  and  nothing  of  it 
left  but  the  temples,  and  floors  of  the  buildings,  1  think  it 
would  breed  much  unbelief  in  posterity  long  hence,  of  their 
power,  in  comparison  of  the  feme.  For  although  of  five  parts  a 
of  Peloponnesus  b,  it  possess  twoc,  and  hath  the  leading  of 
the  rest,  and  also  of  many  confederates  without;  yet,  the  city 
being  not  close  built,  and  the  temples  and  other  edifices  not 
costly^  and  because  it  is  but  scatteringly  inhabited,  after  the 

*A  kindred  tnd  race  of  meo,  whereof  was  Hercolet.  This  ^nily  was  perie* 
cated  by  Eoristbeos,  i«ho  was  of  Uie  hoose  of  Peneus,  and  driven  into  Attica, 
thither  he  following^  them,  was  slain  by  the  Athenians. 

f  Astidania,  the  mother  of  Euristhens,  was  Atreos^s  sister. 

I  Atreos  and  Thyestes,  sons  of  Pelops,  at  the  impulsion  of  their  mother,  slew 
this  Chrysippas,  who  was  their  half  brother,  vis.  by  the  father,  and  for  this  laet, 
Atreus  fled  Earisthens. 

4  The  house  of  Pelops. 

(i  The  house  of  Perseus. 

4[  The  son  of  Atreos,  heir  to  the  power  of  both  houses,  both  of  the  Pelopeides« 
and  of  the  Perseides. 

•  Laconioy  t  Arcadia,  5  Argolica,  4  Hesscnia,  5  Elii. 

^Morea. 

*^Laconia,  Mcssenia. 
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uicient  maaner  of  Greece,  their  power  would  seem  inferior  to 
the  report.  AgUD,  the  same  things  happening  to  Athens,  one 
would  conjecture,  by  the  sight  of  their  city,  that  their  power 
were  double  to  what  it  is.  We  ought  not  therefore  to  be  in- 
credulous,  [concerning  the  forces  that  went  to  Troy]  nor  have 
in  regard  so  much  the  external  shew  of  a  city,  as  the  power : 
bat  we  are  to  think,  that  that  expedition  was  indeed  greater 
than  those  that  went  before  it,  but  yet  inferior  to  those  of  the 
present  age;  if  in  this  also  we  may  credit  the  poetry  of  Ho-. 
met,  who,  being  a  poet,  was  like  to  set  it  forth  to  the  utmost. 
And  yet  even  thus  it  cometk  short;  for  he  maketh  it  to  con* 
sistof  1200^  vessek :  those  that  were  of  Boeotians,  carrying  120 
men  apiece,  and  those  which  came  with  Philoctetes,  50;  set- 
ting iortb,  a»  I  suppose,  both  the  greatest  sort,  and  the  least, 
and  therefore  of  the  bigness  of  any  of  the  rest  he  maketh  in 
his  catalogue  no  mention  at  all :  but  declareth,  that  they  who 
were  in  the  vessels  of  Philoctetes,  served  both  as  mariners  and 
soldiers :  for  he  writes,  that  they  who  were  at  the  oar,  were 
all  of  them  archers.  And  for  such  as  wrought  not,  it  is  not 
Kkdy  that  many  went  along,  except  kings  *,  and  suqh  as  were 
in  chief  authority,  especially  being  to  pass  the  sea  with  munition 
of  war,  and  in  bottoms  without  decks,  built  after  the  old  and 
pyratiod  fashion.  So  then,  if  1^  the  greatest  and  least,  dne 
estimate  the  mean  f  of  their  shipping,  it  will  appear,  that  the 
whole  number  of  men  considered,  as  sent  jointly  from  all 
Greece,  were  not  very  many.  And  the  cause  hereof  was  not 
80  much  want  of  men,  as  of  wealth.  For,  for  want  of  victual, 
they  carried-  the  lesser  army,  and  no  greater  than  they  hoped 
night  both  follow  the  war>  and  also  maintain  itself.  When 
upon  their  arrival  they  had  gotten  the  upper^^hand  in  fight, 
(which  is  manifest,  for  else  they  could  not  have  fortified  their 
camp)  it  appears,  that  from  that  time  forward  they  employed 
not  there  their  whole  power,  but  that  for  want  of  victual,  they 
betodc  themselves,  part  of  them  to  the  tillage  of  Chersonesus, 
and  part  to  fetch  in  booties :  whereby  divided,  the  Trojans  the 
move  easily  made  that  ten  years  resistance ;  as  being  ever  a 
match  for  so  many  as  remained  at  the  siege.  Whereas,  if  they 
had  gone  furnished  with  store  of  provision,  and  with  all  their 
forces,  eased  of  boothaling  and  tillage,  since  they  were  masters 
of  the  field,  they  had  also  easily  taken  the  city.  But  they 
strove  not  with  thehr  whole  power,  but  only  with  such  a  por- 
tion of  their  army,  as  at  the  several  occasions  chanced  to  be 
present:  when  as,  if  they  had  pressed  the  siege,  they  had  won 

*  Ai  Achilles,  Ulysses,  Ajax,  Diomedes,  Patroclus ;  and  tb^  like. 

t  The  whole  number  of  men,  estimating  the  ships  at  a  modiura  to  carry  85 
Ben  apiece,  which  is  the  mean  between  120  and  50,  come  to  102000  men,  carried 
ia  these  1200  ships.  Yet  the  author  makes  it  a  light  matter  in  respect  of  the 
present  wac 
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the  place,  both  in  less  tkae^  and  with  less  laboun  Bat  through 
waBt  of  mooey,  not  only  they  were  weak  ipatteiB  all  that  pre-* 
ceded  this  enterprise ;  but  also  this,  (which  is  of  greater  name 
than  any  before  it)  appeaieth  to  be  in  fact  beneath  the  famc^ 
and  report,  which  by  means  of  the  poets,  now  goeth  of  it 

For  idso  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  Grecians  oontidued  atiH 
their  shiftmgs  and  transplantations ;  insomuch  aa  never  lesting;, 
they  improved  not  their  power.  For  the  late  return  of  the , 
Greeks  firom  Ilium,  caused  not  a  little  innovation,  and  in  moat 
of  the  cities  there  arose  seditions,  and  those  which  were  driven 
out  built  cities  for  themselves  in  other  places.  For  those  thai 
are  now  called  Boeotians,  in  the  sixuetn  year  after  the  taking 
of  Troy,  expelled  Arne  by  the  Thessaliaps,  seated  themselves 
in  that  country,  which,  now  Boeotia,  was  then  called  Cadmeia. 
(But  there  wi»  in  the  same  a  certain  portion  of  that  nation  be- 
fore, of  whom  also  were  they  that  went  to  the  warfare  of  Tioy.) 
And  in  the  eightieth  year,  the  Doreftds,  together  with  the  lie- 
radeides,  seized  on  Peloponnesus.  And  with  mueh  ado,  after 
long  time,  Greece  had  constant -rest;  and,  shifting  th^ir  seats 
no  longer,  at  length  sent  colonies  abroad.  And  the  Athenians 
[danted  Ionia,  and  most  of  the  islands;  and  the  Peloponne* 
sians  most  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  also  certain  parts  ot  the 
test  of  Greece.  But  these  colonies  were  all  planted  after  the 
Troian  war. 

But  when  the  power  of  Greece  was  now  improved,  and  the 
desire  of  money  withal,  their  revenues  being  enlarged,  in  OKnt 
of  the  cities  there  were  erected  tyrannies:  (for  before  that 
time,  kingdoms  with  honour^  limited,  were  hereditary.)  And 
the  Grecians  built  navies,  and  became  more  seriously  addicted  to 
the  afikirs  of  the  sea.  The  Corinthians  are  said  to  have  been  the 
first  that  changed  the  form  of  shipping  into  the  nearer  to  that 
which  is  now  in  use ;  and  at  Corinth  are  reported  to  hiive  been 
made  the  first  gallies  of  all  Greece.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  Aminocles  the  shipwright  ct  Corinth,  built,  four  ships  at 
Samos.  And  from  the  time  that  Aminocles  went  to  Samoa, 
until  the  end  of  this  present  war,  are  at  the  most  but  300  yeara* 
And  the  most  ancient  naval  battle  that  we  know  of,  was  fboriit 
between  the  Corinthians  and  the  Corcyneans  *,  and  ftom  wat 
battle  to  the  same  time,  are  but  260  years*  For  Corinth  seated 
on  an  isthmus,  had  been  always  a  place  of  traflic;  becaoae 
the  Grecians  of  old,  from  within  and  without  Pdapooneaas^ 
trading  by  land  more  thaii  by  sea,  had  no  other  interoouraeone 
to  another,  but  through  the  Corinlhmns'  territc^.  Add  was 
also  wealthy  in  money,  as  appears  by'the  poets,  who  have  air- 
named  this  town  the  Bich.  And  after  the  Grecians  had  com- 
merce also  by  sea;  then  likewise  having  furnished  themselvea 

*  By  tlm  it  appears  that  Thucydidei  out-li?ed  tb«  whole  Wir. 
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iridi  a  navy,  they  8C(Mrered  the  sea  of  pirates,  and  afKndiog 
tiiffic  both  bj  sea  and  land,  mightily  inoeased  their  city  ia 
levenne  of  money.  After  this  the  lonians  in  the  times  of 
Cyras,  first  kin;  of  the  Persians,  and  of  his  son  Cambyses,  got 
together  a  great  navy,  and  making  war  on  Cyrus,  obtained  for 
a  time  the  dominion  of  that  part  of  the  sea  that  lieth  on  theif 
own  coast.  Also  Polyciutes,  who  in  the  time  of  Cambyses 
tynumized  in  Samos,  had  a  strong  navy,  wherewith  he  stfbdued 
difers  of  the  islands ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  having  won  Rhe- 
nea,  he  consecrated  the  same  to  Apollo  of  Delos.  The  Pho- 
eesos*  likewise,  when  they  were  building  the  city  of  Marseilles, 
oftereame  the  Carthaginians  in  a  fight  at  sea. 

These  were  the  greatest  navies  extant,  and  yet  even  these, 
though  many  ages  after  the  time  of  Troy,  consisted  as  it  seems^ 
but  of  a  few  gallies,  and  were  made  up  with  vessels  of  fifty 
oars,  and  with  long  boats,  as  well  as  those  of  former  times* 
And  it  was  but  a  little  before  the  Medanf  war,  and  death  of 
Darius,  successor  of  Cambyses  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  that 
tbe  tyxaots  of  Sicily,  and  the  Corcyreeains  had  of  gaUies  any 
Bumber*  For  these  last  %  were  the  only  navies  worth  speaking 
of  in  all  Greece,  before  the  invasion  of  the  Medes.  And  the 
people  of  iBffina,  and  the  Athenians  had  but  small  ones,  and 
the  moat  of  them  consisting  but  of  fifty  oars  apiece ;  and  that 
so  lately,  as  but  from  the  time  that  the  Athenians  making  war 
on  ^gma,  and  withal  expecting  the  coming  of  the  Barbarian, 
at  the  persinsion  of  Themistodes,  built  those  ships  which  they 
wed  in  that  war  $  and  these  also,  not  all  had  decks. 

Sodi  were  then  the  navies  of  the  Greeks,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  Nevertheless,  such  as  afqplied  themselves  to'  naval  busi* 
ocas,  gained  by  them  no  small  power,  both  in  revenue  of  money, 
and  in  dominion  over  other  people.  For  with  their  navies 
(especially  tliose  men  that  had  not  sufficient  land  where  they 
idiabited  to  maintain  themselves)  they  subdued  the  islands. 
Bttt  as  for  war  by  land,  such  as  any  state  might  acquire  power 
by,  there  was  none  at  all.  And  sudi  as  were,  were  only  be« 
tween  borderer  and  borderer.  For  the  Grecians  had  never  yet 
gone  out  with  any  army  to  conquer  any  nation  far  from  home; 
because  tbe  lesser  cities  neither  brought  in  their  forces  to  the 
great  ones,  as  subjects,  nor  concurred  as  equals,  in  any  common 
entefprise;  but  such  as  were  neighbours,  warred  against  each 
efter,  hand  to  hand.  For  the  war  of  old,  between  the  Chalci- 
deans  and  the  Eretrians,  was  it,  wherein  the  rest  of  Greece 
was  most  divided,  and  in  league  with  either  party. 

*  Tlie  Phoceant  in  the  time  of  Taraaiaios,  came  into  the  noiilh  of  Tjbor,  en- 
tered  into  amity  with  the  Romans,  and  thence  went  and  built  Maneillei,  amonpi 
the  nrare  nations  of  the  Liguriaiis  and  Gaulsj  Justin.  1.  42. 

t  Modes  and  Persians  used  here  promiscuously,  tbe  Medan  nM>narcbj  beiof 
translated  Id  the  Persians. 

X  Of  the  Corinthians,  lonians,  and  Phoceans. 
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As  others  by  other  means  were  kept  back  from  growing 
great,  so  also  the  lonians  by  this,  that  the  Persian  afiairs  pros- 
pering, Cyrus  and  the  Persian  kingdom,  after  the  defeat  of 
Croesus,  made  war  upon  all  that  lieth  from  the  river  Halys  to 
the  seaside,  and  so  subdued  all  the  cities  which  they  possessed 
in  the  continent,  and  Darius  afterward,  when  he  had  overcome 
the  Phoenician  fleet,  did  the  like  unto  them  in  the  islands. 

And  as  for  the  tyrants  that  were  in  the  Grecian  cities,  who 
forecasted  only  for  themselves,  how,  with  as  much  safety  as 
was  possible,  to  look  to  their  own  persons,  and  their  own  fa- 
milies, they  resided  for  the  most  part  in  the  cities,  and  did  no 
action  worthy  of  memory,  unless  it  were  against  their  neigh- 
bours: for,  as  for  the  tyrants  of  Sicily,  they  were  ah'eady  ar- 
rived at  greater  power.  Thus  was  Greece  for  a  long  time  hin- 
dered, that  neither  jointly  it  could  do  any  thing  remarkable,  nor 
the  cities  singly  be  adventurous. 

But  after  that  the  t^nts  *  both  of  Athens,  and  of  the  rest  of 
Greece,  where  tyrannies  were,  were  the  most,  and  last  of  them 
(excepting  those  of  Sicily,)  put  down  by  the  Lacedemonians^ 
(Lacedemon,  after  it  was  built  by  the  Koreans  that  inhabited 
the  same,  though  it  hath  been  longer  troubled  with  seditions 
than  any  other  city  we  know,  yet  hath  it  had  for  the  longest 
time  good  laws,  and  been  also  always  free  from  tyrants.  F<x 
it  is  unto  the  end  of  this  war  400  years  and  somewhat  more, 
that  the  Lacedemonians  have  used  one  and  the  same  govern- 
ment :  and  thereby  being  of  power  themselves,  they  also  or- 
dered the  afiairs  in  the  other  cities)  [I  say]  after  the  dissolution 
of  tyrannies  in  Greece,  it  was  not  long  before  the  battle  was  fought 
by  the  Medes  against  the  Athenians  in  the  fields  of  Marathon. 
And  in  the  tenth  year  again  after  that,  came  the  Barbarian  f, 
with  the  great  fleet  X  into  Greece  to  subdue  it.  And  Greece 
being  now  in  great  danger,  the  leading  of  the  Grecians  that 
leagued  in  that  war  was  given  to  the  Lacedemonians,  as  to 
the  most  potent  state.  And  the  Athenians,  who  had  purposed 
so  much  before,  and  already  stowed  their  necessaries,  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  Medes,  went  on  shipboard  §  and  became  sea- 
men. When  they  had  jointly  beaten  back  the  Barbarian,  then 
did  the  Grecians,  both  such  as  were  revolted  from  the  king, 
and  such  as  had  in  common  made  war  upon  him,  not  long  af- 
ter, divide  themselves  into  leagues,  one  part  with  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  other  with  the  Lacedemonians ;  these  two  cities 


*  Piiistratus  and  bis  sons. 

•f  Xerxes. 

X  A  fleet  of  1900  g&llies,  and  SOOO  hulks  of  the  roand  manner  of  bnildiog-. 
Corn.  Nepos  in  r\im  Tbemistoclis. 

§  The  Atheniantf  being-  admonis]ied  by  the  Oracle,  for  their  safety  against  the 
Medes,  to  pat  themselves  within  walls  of  wood  :  Themistocles  inlerpretiB|^  die 
Oracle,  they  went  into  their  gallics. 
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appearing  to  be  the  mighttest,  for  this  had  the  power  by  land, 
aad  the  other  by  sea.  But  this  confederation  lasted  but  a 
while;  for  afterwaords^  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Athenians^  be- 
iog  at  variance  \  warred  on  each  other,  together  with  their  se- 
vml  confederates.  And  the  rest  of  Greece,  where  any  discord 
chanced  to  arise,  had  recourse  presently  to  one  of  these.  Inso- 
much, that  from  the  war  of  the  Medes  to  this  present  war,  be- 
ing continually  [exercised]  sometimes  in  peace,  sometimes  in 
war,  either  one  against  the  other,  or  against  revolted  confede- 
nt«,  they  arrived  at  this  war,  bpth  well  furnished  with  mili- 
tary provisions,  and  also  expert,  because  their  practice  was  with 
danger. 

The  Lacedemonians  governed  not  their  confederates  so,  as 
to  make  them  tributaries,  but  only  drew  them  by  iair  means 
to  embrace  the  Oligarchy  f,  convenient  to  their  own  j)ol]cy. 
But  the  Athenians,  having  with  time  taken  into  their  own 
bands  the  gidUes  of  all  those  that  stood  out,  (except  the  Chians 
and  Lesbians)  reigned  over  them  %,  and  ordained  every  one  of 
them  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  of  money.  By  which  means 
their  own  §  particular  provision  was  greater  in  the  beginning 
of  this  war ;  than  when  in  their  flourishing  time,  the  league 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  Greece  remaining  whole,  it  was 
at  the  most* 

Such  then  I  find  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  past,  hard 
to  be  believed,  though  one  produce  proof  for  every  particular 
thereof.  For  men  receive  the  report  of  things,  though  of  their 
own  country,  if  done  before  their  own  time,  all  alike,  from  one 
as  from  another,  without  examination. 

For  the  vulgar  sort  of  Athenians  think  ||,  that  Hipparchus 
was  the  tyrant,  and  slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  and 
know  not  that  Hippias  had  the  government,  as  being  the  eld- 
est son  of  Pisistratos,  and  that  Hipparchus  and  Thessalus  were 
his  brethren,  and  that  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  suspecting 
that  some  of  their  complices  had  that  day,  and  at  that  instant, 
discovered  unto  Hippias,  somewhat  of  their  treason,  did  forbear 
Hipiuas,  as  a  man  forwarned ;  and  desirous  to  effect  somewhat, 
though  with  danger,  before  they  should  be  apprehended,  light- 
ing on  Hipparchus,  slew  him  near  the  temple  CEdled  Leocorium, 

*  Tbif  variance  b^gan  upon  thii,  that  Simoo  hovinjr  been  lent  for  to  aid  the 
LteedemoniaDS  agaiott  the  Helotii,  wai  lent  hack  with  bi«  Atheniann,  out  of  dis- 
tratt  the  Lacedemoniaus  had  of  their  forward  spirit :  which  the  Atheniaos  took 
fcraditgraea. 

t  The  gorvmmeut  of  tbe/ew»  that  is  to  My,  of  the  nobility. 

t  Heoce  it  it,  that  throogh  all  this  history  gubjeeU  and  eonfederatet  are  taken 
for  the  same  thiog,  especially  with  th«  Athenians. 

^  Of  the  people  of  Athens  iUelf,  exclading  their  con  federates. 

II  Digrcsaion,  to  shew  how  aegligently  men  receire  the  fisme  of  thiocfs  past,  by 
the  example  of  their  error  touching  the  story  of  Hippias  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
which  it  seems  he  willingly  mentrons  both  here  and  hereafter,  on  light  occasion. 
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whilst  he  was  setting  foitii  the'Panathenidcal  show**  And 
likewise  divers  other  things  now  extant,  and  which  time  hath 
not  yet  involved  in  oblivion,  have  been  conceived  amiss  hj 
other  Grecians ;  as  ihat  the  kings  of  Lacedemon,  in  giving 
their  suffi^ges,  had  not  single  f  but  doable  votes.  And  that 
Pitanate  %  was  a  band  of  soldiers,  so  called  there,  whereas  there 
was  never  any  such.  So  impatient  of  labour  are  the  roost  menj 
in  the  search  of  truth,  and  embrace  soonest  the  things  Chut  are 
next  to  hand. 

Now  he,  that  by  the  argument  here  adduced,  shall  frame  a 
judgment  of  things  past,  and  not  believe  rather,  that  they  were 
such  as  the  poets  have  sung,  or  prose-writers  have  composed, 
more  delightfully  to  the  ear,  than  conformably  to  the  truth,  as 
being  things  not  to  be  disproved,  and  by  length  of  time,  turned 
for  the  most  part  into  the  nature  of  fables  without  credit ;  but 
shall  think  them  here  searched  out,  by  the  most  evident  signs 
that  can  be,  and  sufficiently  too,  considering  their  antiquity  j 
he  I  say,  sludl  not  err.  And  though  men  always  Judge  the 
present  war  wherein  they  live,  to  be  greatest ;  and  when  it  is 
past,  admire  more  those  that  were  before  it ;  yet  if  they  consi-* 
der  of  this  war,  by  the  acts  done  in  the  same,  it  will  manifest 
itself  to  be  greater,  than  any  of  those  before  mentioned. 

What  particular  persons  have  spoken,  when  they  were  about 
to  enter  in  the  war,  or  when  they  were  in  it,  were  hard  for  me 
to  remember  exactly,  whether  they  were  speeches  which  I  have 
beard  myself,  or  have  received  at  the  second  hand.  But  as  any 
man  seemed,  to  me,  that  knew  what  was  nearest  to  the  sum  m 
truth  §,  of  all  that  hath  been  uttered,  to  speak  most  agreeably^ 
to  the  matter  still  in  hand,  so  have  I  made  it  Spoken  here.  But 
of  the  acts  themselves  done  in  the  war,  I  thought  not  fit  to 
vnrite  all  that  I  heard  from  all  authors,  nor  such  as  I  myself 
did  but  think  to  be  true;  but  only  those  whereat  t  was  myself 
present,  and  those  of  which  with  all  diligence  I  had  made 
particular  enquiry.  And  yet  even  of  those  things  it  was  hard 
to  know  the  certainty,  because  such  as  were  present  at  eveiy 
action,  spake  not  all  aiter  the  same  manner,  but  as  they  were 
aflSected  to  the  parts,  or  as  they  could  remember. 

To  hear  this  histoiy  rehearsed,  for  that  there  be  inserted  in  it 
no  fables,  shall  be  perhaps  not  delightful :  but  he  that  desires 
to  look  into  the  truth  of  things  done,  and  which,  (according  to 

*  Paoatbeoaicay  were  solemnitiei  ioititoted  by  Theieut  in  memoty  of  that  be 
bad  drawn  togpether  all  the  Atheniant  that  lived  dUpened  in  Attica,  into  the  citj 
of  Athens.  Pant,  in  Arcad. 

f  Lucan  leemeth  to  retain  the  sane  error,  in  Harmodiaa. 

j  A  tribe  of  the  Laoedemoniani. 

^  To  the  analogy  and  fitness  of  what  was  to  be  said :  so  tliat  thoQ|rh  he  used 
not  their  words,  yet  be  nsed  the  ar; umcnu  that  best  might  serve  to  the  p«rpose, 
which  at  any  tinw  was  in  hand. 
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the  oofidition  of  hnmaoity)  tnttf  be  done  agaio,  or  at  kart  tbeir 
like,  be  shall  find  enough  herein  to  make  him  think  it  profit- 
abk :  and  it  is  compOed  tather  for  an  everlasting  possession  *, 
than  to  be  rehearsed  for  a  pnze  f. 

The  greatest  action  before  this,  was  that  against  the  Medes  Xf 
and  yet  that,  by  two  battles  by  sea,  and  as  many  by  land  §,  was 
soon  decided.  Bat  as  for  this  war,  it  both  lasted  long,  and 
tbe  harm  it  did  to  Greece  was  such,  as  the  like,  in  the  like 
space,  had  never  been  seen  before.  For  neither  had  there 
ever  been  so  many  cities  expai^ed,  and  made  desolate,  what  by 
the  Baifaarians,  and  what  by  the  Greeks  warring  on  one  an* 
other,  (and  some  cities  there  were,  that  when  they  were  taken 
diaoged  their  inhabitants,)  nor  so  much  banishinf^  and  slaugh- 
ter,  some  by  the  war,  some  by  sedition,  as  was  m  this.  And 
those  things  which  concerning  former  time  there  went  a  fame 
of,  but  in  fact  rarely  confirmed,  were  now  made  credible:  as 
otttbqnakes,  general  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  and  most 
violent  withal;  ^rlipses  of  the  sun,  oftener  than  is  reported  of 
any  former  time ;  great  droughts  in  some  places,  and  thereby 
hadne  ;  and  that  which  did  none  of  the  least  hurt,  but  destroyed 
also  its  part,  the  plague.  All  these  evils  entered  together  with 
tUswar,  which  began  from  the  time  that  the  Athenians  and 
Pelopoiinesians  brake  tbe  league,  which,  immediately  after  the 
conquest  of  Euboea  f ,  had  beeh  concluded  between  them  for 
thirty  years.  The  causes  why  they  brake  the  same^  and  their 
qoarreh,  I  have  therefore  set  down  first,  because  no  man 
should  be  to  seek  finom  what  ground  so  great  a  war  amongst 
the  Grecians  could  arise.  And  the  truest  quarrel,  though 
least  in  speech,  I  conceive  to  be  the  growth  of  the  Athenian 
power,  miich  putting  the  Lacedemonians  into  fear,  necessi- 
tated the  war.  But  the  causes  of  the  breach  of  the  league,  pub- 
lickly  voiced,  were  these : 

Epidamnus  « is  a  city  situate  on  the  right  hand  to  such  as 
enter  into  the  Ionian  gulf  ||;  bordering  upon  it,  are  the  Tau- 
lantii,  Barbarians,  a  people  of  Illyris  **.  This  was  planted  by 
the  Corcyrseansft,  but  the  captain  of  the  colony  was  one  Pha- 
lins,  the  son  of  Heratoclidas  a  Ccmnthian  <rf  the  lineage  of 
Heretdes,  and  according  to  an  ancient  custom^  caUed  to  this 

f  Both  poets  aDcl  hiitoriographen  of  old,  recited  thiir  hiitoriM  to  captato 
glwy.    Tills  emvlation  of  rlnry  in  their  writiae«,  he  calleth  iytinffm* 

{When  Xerzcfl  iDraded  them. 
Two  battles  hy  aea,  ais.  one  at  Salamis,  and  the  other  at  Myetlo  u  Ionia. 
Aad  two  bj  land,  otte  at  Thermopyls,  aad  the  other  at  Platea. 
II  Nef  ropoatc,  by  the  Athenians. 
*  Tbe  Srst  pretext  of  the  war. 

,  %  Now  the  gulf  of  Venioe,  called  so  from  lib  in  Illyrian. 
«•  Illjrii,  now  Slaroniaand  Oalmatia. 
tt  InhftbitaaU  of  Corcyra,  low  Corfu. 
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charge  out  of  the  metropolitan  city  * ;  besides  that^  the  colony 
itself  consisted  in  part  of  the  Corinthians^  and  others  of  the  Do- 
ric nation.    In  process  of  time,  the  city  of  Epidamnus  became 
great  and  populous ;  and  having  for  many  years  together  been 
annoyed  witli  sedition,  was  by  a  war,  as  is  reported,  made  upon 
them  by  the  confining  Barbarians,  brought  low,  and  deprived 
of  the  greatest  part  of  their  power.    But  that  which  was  the 
last  accident  before  this  war  was,  that  the  nobility,  forced  by 
the  commons  to  fly  the  city,  went  and  joined  with  the  Barba- 
rians,  and  both  by  land  and  sea  robbed  those  that  remained 
within.    The  Epidamnians  that  were  in  the  town,  oppressed 
in  this  manner,  sent  their  ambassadors  to  Corcyra  f,  as  being 
their  mother-city,  praying  the  Corcyraeans  not  to  see  them  per- 
ish, but  to  reconcile  unto  them  those  whom  they  had  driven 
forth,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  Barbarian  war.    And  this  they 
intrtoted  in  the  form  of  suppliants ;(,  sitting  down  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno.    But  the  Corcyra^ns,  not  admitting  their  supjdi- 
catioTiy  sent  them  away  again  without  efiect.    The  Epidam- 
nians now  despairing  of  relief  from  the  Corcyraeans,  and  at  a 
stand  how  to  proceed  in  their  present  afiisurs,  sending  to  Del- 
phi, enquired  at  the  Oracle,  whether  it  were  not  best  to  deliver 
up  their  city  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthians,  as  of  their 
founders,  and  make  trial  of  what  aid  they  should  obtain  from 
thence.    And  when  the  Oracle  liad  answered,  'That  they 
'  should  deliver  it,  and  take  the  Corinthians  for  their  leaders,' 
they  went  to  Corinth,  and  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Ora- 
cle, gave  their  city  to  them,  and  declared  bow  the  first  founder 
of  it  was  a  Corinthian,  and  what  answer  the  Oracle  had  given 
them,  intreating  their  help,  and  that  they  would  not  stand  by, 
beholding  their  destruction.    And  the  Corinthians  undertook 
their  defence,  not  only  for  the  equity  of  the  cause,  (as  thinking 
them  no  less  their  own,  than  the  Corcyraeans'  colony)  but  also 
for  hatred  of  the  Corcyraeans,  who  being  their  colony,  yet  con- 
temned them,  and  allowed  them  not  their  due  honour  in  public 
meetings ;  nor,  in  the  distribution  of  the  sacrifice,  began  at  a 
Corinthian,  as  was  the  custom  of  other  colonies ;  but  being 
equal  to  the  richest  Grecians  of  their  time,  for  store  of  money^ 
and  strongly  furnished  with  ammunition  of  war,  had  them  in 
contempt.  Also  they  sticked  not  sometimes  to  boast  how  much 
they  excelled  in  shipping ;  and  that  Corcyra  had  been  once 
inhabited  by  the  Phaeaces  §,  who  flourished  in  glory  of  naval 

*  Corcyra  wu  a  coUny  of  Corinth,  and  Epidamnni  of  Corcyra. 

\  Corfu. 

I  Either  the  Epidamnians  had  offended  the  Corcyreant,  or  the  manner  was  in 
those  timet  to  take  sanctuary,  not  only  for  crimes,  hiit  for  obtaining  aid  in  e»tre« 
inities,  tacitly  disciaiuiinjf  all  other  help  save  that  of  the  gods,  and  those  to  whom 
they  made  supplication. 

§  By  Homer  this  isle  is  called  Pbcaeit. 
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afiairs ;  which  was  also  the  cause,  why  they  the  rather  provided 
themselves  of  a  navy;  and  they  were  indeed  not  without  power 
that  way,  for  when  they  began  this  war,  they  had  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  gallies.  The  Corinthians  therefore  having  all 
these  criminations  against  them,  relieved  Epidamnus  willingly, 
not  only  giving  leave  to  whosoever  would,  to  go  and  dwell 
there,  but  also  sent  thither  a  garrison  of  Ambraciotes,  Leuca- 
dians,  and  of  their  own  citizens ;  which  succours,  for  fear  the 
Corcycaeans  should  have  hindered  their  passage  by  sea,  marched 
by  land  to  ApoUonia.  The  Corcyreans  understanding  that  new 
inhabitants,  and  a  garrison  were  gone  to  Epidamnus,  and  that 
the  colony  was  delivered  to  the  Corinthians,  were  vexed  ex- 
tremely at  the  same ;  and  ssuling  presently  thither  with  twenty- 
five  gallies,  and  afterwards  with  another  fleet  in  an  insolent 
manner  commanded  them  both  to  recal  those  whom  they  had 
banished,  (for  these  banished  *  men  of  Epidamnus  had  been 
BOW  at  Corcyra,  and  pointing  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  claiming  kindred,  had  intreated  the  Corcyrsans  to 
restore  them)  and  to  send  away  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
sent  thither  by  the  Corinthians.  But  the  Epidamnians  gave 
no  ear  to  their  commandments.  Whereupon  the  Corcyrseans 
with  forty  gallies,  together  with  the  banished  men,  (whom 
they  pretended  to  reduce)  and  with  the  Ulyrians,  whom  they 
had  jcHued  to  their  part,  warred  upon  them  ;  and  having  laid 
siege  to  the  city,  made  proclamation,  that  such  of  the  Epidam- 
nians as  would,  and  all  strangers  might  depart  safely,  or  other- 
wise were  to  be  proceeded  against  as  enemies*  But  when  this 
prevailed  not,  the  place  being  an  isthmus,  they  enclosed  the 
dty  in  on  every  side.  The  Corinthians,  when  news  was  brought 
from  Epidamnus  how  it  was  besieged,  presently  made  ready 
their  army,  and  at  the  same  time  caused  a  proclamation  to  be 
made,  for  the  sending  thither  of  a  colony,  and  that  such  as 
would  go  should  have  equal  and  like  privileges  with  those  that 
were  there  before :  and  that  such  as  desired  to  be  sharers  in  the 
same,  and  yet  were  unwilling  to  go  along  in  person  at  that 
present,  if  they  would  contribute  fifty  Corinthian  drachms, 
might  stay  behind.  And  they  were  very  many  both  that  wen^ 
and  that  laid  down  their  silver.  Moreover,  they  sent  to  the^ 
Megareans,  for  fear  of  being  stopped  in  their  passage  by  the 
Conyraeans,  to  aid  them  with  some  gallies,  who  accordingly 

*  ^wyHit,  Dif  ere  occaiions  ibree  men  from  their  coantry.  Sentence  of  law 
which  is  commonlj  called  baniubnient.  Protcriptioo,  when  the  lentence  is 
death,  for  which  canse  they  fly  into  banishmeot:  bat  those  that  are  here  meant, 
are  sneh  as  in  seditions  heing  the  weaker  faction,  fly  for  fear  of  being  mnrdered, 
which  I  call  here  banished  men ;  or  night  call  them  perhaps  hetter  outlaws  or  fn- 
gilires,  hut  neither  of  them  properly.  The  Florentines,  and  other  places  of  Itely, 
that  were  or  are  democratical,  wherein  such  banishment  can  only  happen,  call 
Ihcm  properly  Fnonisciti. 
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/urDidied  out  eight,  the  dtizens  of  Pak  in  Cephalonia  four. 
They  also  required  gallies  of  the  Epidauriaus,  who  sent  them 
five ;  the  citizens  of  Hermione  one^  (he  Tnezenians  two,  the 
Leucadians  ten,  the  Ambraciotes  eight*  Of  the  Thebans  and 
Phliasians  they  required  money ;  of  the  Eleans,  both  money 
and  empty  gallies ;  and  of  the  Corinthians  themselves,  there 
were  ready  thir^  gallies,  and  three  thousand  men  of  arms  *• 
The  Coreyrseans,  advertised  of  this  preparation,  went  to  Co<^ 
rinth  in  company  of  the  ambassadors  c^  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  of  the  Sycionians,  whom  they  took  with  them,  and  re- 
quired the  Corinthians  to  recal  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
whic6  they  had  sent  to  Epidamnus,  as  being  a  citv  they  said 
wherewith  they  had  nothing  to  do ;  or  if  they  had  any  tiling 
to  allege,  they  were  content  to  have  the  cause  judicially  tikd 
in  such  sities  of  Peloponnesus  as  they  should  Ddtii  agree  on, 
and  they  then  should  bold  the  colony  to  whom  the  same  should 
be  adjudged.  They  said  also,  that  they  were  content  to  refer 
Uieir  cause  to  the  Oracle  at  Delphi :  that  war  they  would 
make  none,  but  if  they  must  needs  have  it,  they  should  by  the 
violence  of  ^em,  be  forced,  in  their  own  defence,  to  seek  out 
better  friends  t  than  those  whom  they  already  had*  To  this  the 
Corinthians  answered,  that  if  they  would  put  off  with  their 
fleet,  and  dismiss  the  Barbarians  from  before  Epidamnus,  .they 
would  then  consult  of  the  matter;  for  before  they  could  not 
honestly  do  it :  because  whilst  they  should  be  pleading  the 
case,  the  Epidamnlans  should  be  sufiering  the  misery  of  a 
siege.  The  Corcyreeans  replied  to  this,  that  if  they  would  call 
bade  those  men  oif  theirs  already  in  Epidamnus,  that  then  they 
also  W0UI4  do  as  the  Corinthians  had  required  them ;  or  other- 
wise they  were  content  to  let  the  men  on  both  sides  stay  where 
they  were,  and  to  suspend  the  war  till  the  cause  should  be  de« 
cided.  The  Corinthians  not  assenting  to  any  of  these  propo- 
sitions since  their  gallies  vrare  manned,  and  their  confederates 
present,  having  defied  them  first  by  a  herald,  put  to  sea  with 
seventy-five  gallies  and  two  thousand  men  of  arms  t?  and  set 
sail  for  Epidamnus  against  the  Corcyrieans*  Their  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Aristieus  the  smi  of  Pellicas,  Callicrates  the  son 
of  Callias,  and  Timanor  the  son  of  Timanthes  :  and  the  land 
forces  bv  Archetimus  the  son  of  Eurytimus,  and  Isaichklas  the 
son  of  Isarchos.  After  they  were  come  as  ftur  as  Aetium  §,  in 
the  territory  of  Anactorium,  (which  b  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and 
ground  cbnaecnited  unto  him  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Am- 

*  VkrXJnM,  men  io  arnioiir.  \  Meftnitir  tlie  Athenians. 

^  t  Bitber  here  or  before,  It  it  likely  th«  nvniber  hath  been  muwritten  :  for  a 
little  before  be  layi  tbcy  had  made  ready  three  thotwaiid. 

S  A  haren  famoat  afterward  for  the  battle  betweei  Aogpattui  Coesar  wbA  Mar- 
cus Aatonivs. 
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hnd)  the  Corcyrsans  sent  a  herald  to  them  at  Aetium  to  for  • 
bid  their  coining  on,  and  in  the  mean  time  manned  out  their 
fleet ;  and  having  repaved  and  made  iit  for  service  their  old 
galliesy  and  famished  the*  rest  with  things  necessary,  shipped 
their  munition,  and  went  aboard.  The  herald  was  no  sooner 
returned  from  the  Corinthians  with  an  answer  not  inclining  to 
peace,  but  having  their  gallies  already  manned  and  furnished, 
to  the  number  of  eighty  sail  (for  forty  *  attended  always  the 
siege  of  £pidaronas)  they  pot  to  sea,  and  arranging  themselves 
came  to  a  battle,  in  which  the  Corcyrseans  were  clearly  victors, 
and  on  the  part  of  the  Corinthians  there  perished  fifteen  gal- 
lics. And  the  same  day  it  happened  likewise,  that  they  that 
besieged  Epidamnus,  had  the  same  rendered  unto  them,  with 
conditions,  *  that  the  strangers  therein  found  should  be  ran- 
*  somed,  and  the  Corinthians  kept  in  bonds  till  such  time  as 
*they  should  otherwise  be  disposed  of/  The  battle  being 
ended,  the  Corcyneans,  after  they  had  set  up  their  trophy  f  in 
Leudmna,  a  promontory  of  Corcyra,  slew  their  other  prisoners, 
but  kept  the  Corinthians  still  in  bonds.  After  this,  when  the 
Corinthians  with  their  vanquished  fleet  were  gone  home  to  Co- 
rinth, the  Corcyrseans,  masters  now  of  the  whole  sea  in  those 
parts,  went  first,  and  wasted  the  territory  of  Leucas,  a  Corin- 
thian colony,  and  then  sailed  to  Cyllene,  which  b  the  arsenal 
of  the  Eleans,  and  burnt  it,  because  they  had,  both  with  mo- 
ney and  shipping,  given  aid  to  the  Corinthians. 

And  they  were  masters  of  those  seas,  and  infested  the  con- 
federates of  Corinth,  for  the  most  part  of  that  jear ;  till  sucli 
time  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  followmg,  the  Corin- 
thians sent  a  fleet  and  soldiers  into  Aetium,  the  which  for  the 
more  safe  keeping  of  Leucas,  and  of  other  cities  their  friends, 
encamped  about  Cheimerium  in  Thesprotis  %  •  &nd  the  Corcy- 
reans,  both  with  their  fleet  and  land  soldiers,  lay  over  against 
them  in  Lencimna.  But  neither  stirred  against  the  other,  but 
after  they  had  laid  quietly  opposite  all  the  summer,  they  retired 
in  winter,  both  the  one  side  and  the  other  to  their  cities. 

All  this  year,  as  well  before  as  after  the  battle,  the  Corin- 
thians being  vexed  at  the  war  with  the  Corcyrseans,  applied 
themselves  to  the  building  of  galHes,  and  the  preparing  of  a 
fleet,  the  strongest  they  were  able  to  make,  and  to  procure  ma- 
riners ont  of  Peloponnesus,  and  all  other  parts  of  Greece. 
The  Corcyneans,  having  intelligence  of  their  preparations,  be- 

•  It  if  Mid  before  that  the  Coreyronns  had  in  all  one  bondred  and  twenty  ^al- 
liet,  wbieb  oamticr  af^reetb  with  tbiseightj  that  fov^ht,  aad  the  forty  thatnialo. 
tuned  the  tie^e. 

f  Tm«^.     Tarainf^,  partiealarly  turning  the  back.    Tropbir«,  in«indmonts  in 
remenbraace  of  baying  made  the  f  oemy  tarn  their  backi.    These  were  usual  in 
tbooe  ttoMt,  Mw  out  of  date. 
..|  Thcoprotia,  part  tf  Albania. 
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gan  to  fear,  and  (because  they  had  never  been  in  lei^oe  with 
any  Grecian  city^  nor  were  in  the  roll  of  the  confederates,  ei- 
ther of  the  Athenians,  or  Lacedemonians)  thought  it  best  now, 
to  send  to  Athens,  to  see  if  they  could  procure  any  aid  from 
thence.  This  being  perceived  by  the  Coriuthiana,  they  also 
sent  their  ambassadors  to  Athens,  lest  the  addition  of  the  Athe- 
nian navy,  to  that  of  the  Corcyresans,  might  hinder  them  from 
carrying  the  war  as  they  desired*  And  the  assembly  at  Athens 
being  met,  they  came  to  plead  against  each  other;  and  the 
Corcyrseans  spake  to  this  effect. 

Tlie  Oration  of  the  Ambassadors  ofCorcyra. 

'  Mbn  of  Athens,  it  is  but  justice,  that  such  as  come  to  im- 

<  plore  the  aid  of  their  neighbours,  (as  now  do  we)  and  cannot 
'  pretend  by  any  great  benefit  or  league,  some  precedent  me- 

<  rit ;  should,  before  they  go  any  further,  make  it  appear  prin- 
«  cjpally,  that  what  they  seek  cohferreth  profit,  or  if  not  so^  yet 
« is  not  prejudicial  at  least,  to  those  that  are  to  grant  it :  and 
«  next,  that  they  will  be  constantly  thankful  for  the  same.  And 

*  if  they  cannot  do  this,  then  not  to  take  it  ill,  though  their 

<  suit  be  rejected.  And  the  Corcyrseans  being  fully  persuaded 
'  that  they  can  make  all  this  appear  on  their  own  parts,  have 
« therefore  sent  us  hither,  desiring  you  to  ascribe  them  to  the 

<  number  of  your  confederates.  Now  so  it  is,  that  we  have  had 
'  a  custom,  both  unreasonable  in  respect  of  our  si|it  to  you, 

<  and  abo  for  the  present  unprofitable  to  our  own  estate*  For, 
'  having  ever  till  now,  been  unwilling  to  admit  others  into 
'  league  with  us,  we  are  now  not  only  suitors  for  league  to 

<  othen,  but  also  left  destitute  by  that  means,  of  friends  in  this 

*  our  war  with  the  Corinthians.  And  that  which  before  we 
^  thought  wisdom,  namely,  not  to  enter  with  others  into  league, 

*  because  we  would  not  at  the  discretion  of  others  enter  into 

*  danger,  we  now  find  to  have  been  our  weakness  and  impru- 
'  dence.  Wherefore,  though  alone  we  repulsed  the  Corinthians, 
^  in  the  late  battle  by  sea,  yet  since  they  are  set  to  invade  us 
^  with  greater  preparation,  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  rest  of 
'  Greece ;  and  seeing  with  our  single  power  we  are  not  able  to 
'  go  through ;  and  since  also  the  danger,  in  case  they  subdue 
'  us,  would  be  very  great  to  all  Greece ;  it  is  both  necessary 

<  that  we  seek  the  succours  both  of  you  and  whomsoever  else 

<  we  can ;  and  we  are  also  to  be  pardoned,  though'  we  make 
'  bold  to  cross  our  former  custom  of  not  having  to  do  with 

<  other  men,  proceeding  not  from  malice,  but  error  of  judg- 

*  ment.    Now  if  you  yield  unto  us  in  what  we  request,  this  co- 

<  incidence  (on  our  part)  of  need,  will  on  your  part  be  honourable, 
«  for  many  reasons.  First  in  this  respect,  that  you  lend  yomr 
'  help  to  such  as  have  suffered,  and  not  to  such  as  have  com- 
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mitted  the  injustice.  And  next,  considerine  that  jrou  receive 
into  league  such  as  have  at  stoke  their  whole  fortao^,  you 
shall  so  place  your  benefit,  as  to  have  a  tdtimony  of  it, 
if  ever  any  can  be  so  indelible.  Besideis  this,  the  greatest 
wiTjr  but  your  own,  is  ours :  consider  tben^  what  rarer  bap, 
and  of  greater  grief  to  your  enemies  can  befU  you,  than  that 
thftt  power,*whicb  yon  would  have  prised  above  any  money, 
or  otner  reqoital,  should  come  voluntarily,  and  without  all 
danger  or  cost  present  itsdf  to  your  hands;  bringing  with  it 
reputation  amongst  most  men,  a  grateful  mind  from  those 
you  defend,  and  stxeqgtk  to  yourselves*  All  which  have  not 
happened  at  once  to  many.  And  few  there  be  of  those  that  - 
sue  for  league,  that  come  not  rather  to  receive  strength  and 
leputation,  than  to  confer  it.  If  any  here  think  that  the  war 
wherein  w«  may  do  you  service  will  not  ait  all  be,  he  isin  an  er- 
ror, and  seeth  not  how  the  Lacedemonians,  through  fear  of 
yoo,  are  already  in  labour  of  the  war ;  and  that  the  Corio- 
tUans,  gracions  with  them,  and  enemies  to  you^  making  way 
lor  their  enterprise,  assault  us  now,  in  the  way  to  the  invasion 
of  you  hereafter,  that  we  niay  not  stand  amongst  the  rest  of 
tbctr  eommon  enemies,  bat  that  they  may  be  sure  before* 
hand,  either  to  weaken  us,  or  to  strengAen  their  own  estate. 
It  must  therefore  be  your  part,  we  oflferiog,  and  you  accept- 
ing the  league,  to  begin  with  them,  and  to  anticipate  plot- 
ting, rather  than  to  counterplot  against  them.  If  they  ob- 
ject injustice,  in  that  you  receive  their  colony,  henceforth  let 
them  ieam,  ^t  all  cdonies,  so  long  as  they  receive  no  wron&: 
fiom  their  mother  city,  so  long  they  honour  her;  tat 
when  they  su£fer  injury  fiom  her,  they  then  become  alienate; 
for  they  are  not  sent  out  to  be  the  slaves  ot  them  that  stay, 
but  to  beitheir  equals.  That  they  have  done  us  the  injury, 
is  manifest ;  for  when  we  ofiered  them  a  judicial  trial  cf  the 
coDtfobany  touching  Epidamnus,  tliey  chose  to  prosecute 
Aeur  qoanrel  father  by  arms  than  judgment*  Now  let  that 
which  they  have  done  unto  us  who  are  their  kindred,  serve  you 
for  smne  argument,  not  to.be  seduced  by  their  demands,  atid 
made  then-  instruments  before  you  be  aware.  For  be  live9 
most  secure  tliat  hath  fewest  benefits  bestowed  by  him  upoi^ 
Ms  enemies,  to  repent  oC«  As  for  the.  articles  between  ywt 
anid  the  Lacedemonians,  they  are  not  broken  by  receiving  us 
into  your  leagiite,  because  we  are  in  league  with  neidter  party. 
For  there  it  is  said,  that  whosoever  is  confederate  of  neither 
pai^  may  have  access  lawfully  to  either.  And  sure  it  were 
very  unreasonable,  tliat.  the  Corinthians  should  have  the  li- 
berty to  man  their  fleet  out  of  the  cities  comprised  in  the 
league^  and  out  of  any  other  parts  of  Greece,  (and  not  the 
least  out  of  places  ^  in  your  dominion)  and  we  be  denied 

*  At  Cvphalooia, 
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'  both  the  leftgae  now  propounded,  and  also  all  other  help  ftotn 

*  whencesoever.  And  if  they  imputed  it  to  you  as  a  fault  that 
^  you  grant  our  request,  we  shall  take  it  for  a  greater  that  you 
^  grant  it  not.  For  therein  you  shall  reject  us  that  are  in- 
'  vaded,  and  be  none  of  your  enemies ;  and  them  who  are  your 

*  enemies  and  make  the  invasion,  you  shall  not  only  not  <^* 

*  pose,  but  also  sufier  to  laise  unlawful  forces  in  your  domi* 
'  nions  ;  whereas  you  ought  in  truth,  either  not  to  suffer  them  to 
'  take  up  mercenaries  in  your  states,  or  else  to  send  us  succours' 
'  also,  in  such  manner  as  vou  shall  think  good  yourselves;  but 
'  especially  by  taking  us  into  your  league,  and  so  aiding  us. 
'  Many  commodities,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  we  shew 
^  unto  you,  but  this  for  the  greatest,  that  whereas  they  are  your 
'  enemies,  (which  is  manifest  enough)  and  not  weak  ones,  but 
^  able  to  hurt  those  that  stand  up  against  them,  we  offer  you- 

<  a  naval,  not  a  terrestrial,  league ;  and  the  want  of  one  of 

<  these  is  not  as  the  want  of  the  other :  nay,  rather  your  principal 

<  aim,  if  it  could  be  done,  should  be,  to  let  none  at  all  have* 

<  shipping  but  yourselves ;  or  at  least,  if.  that  cannot  be^  to 

<  make  such  your  friends,  as  are  best  fiirnished  therewith.     If 

*  any  man  now  think  thus,  that  what  we  have  spoken  is  indeed 

<  profitable,  but  fears,  if  it  were  admitted,  the  league  were 
'  thereby  broken ;  let  that  man  consider,  that  his  fear  joined 

*  with  strength,  will  make  his  enemies  fear ;  and  his  confi- 

*  dence,  having  (if  he  rejects  us)  so  much  the  less  strength, 

<  win  so  much  the  less  be  feared.    Let  him  also  remember, 

<  that  he  is  now  in  consultation,  no  less  concerning  Athens 

<  than  Corcyra;  wherein  he  forecasteth  none  of  the  b^,  (oon*- 

<  sidering  the  present  estate  of  afiairs)  that  makes  a  questt<H], 
'  whether  a^nst  a  war  at  hand,  and  only  not  already  on  foot, 

*  he  should  join  unto  it,  or  not,  that  city  which  with  most  im- 

*  portant  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  will  befiriend  or  enemy. 

*  For  it  lieth  so  conveniently  for  s^ng  into  Italy  and  Sicily^ 

*  that  it  can  both  prohibit  any  fleet  to  come  to  Peloponnesus 
'  from  thence,  and  convoy  any  coming  from  Peloponnesus  thi-- 
'  ther:  and  is  also  for  divers  other  uses  most  conunodious. 
^  And  to  comprehend  all  in  brief,  consider  whether  we  be  to  be 
'  abandoned  or  not  by  this.     For  Greece  having  but  three 

*  navies  of  any  account,  yours,  ours,  and  that  of  Corinth,  if  yoa  • 

*  sufier  the  other  two  to  join  in  one,  by  letting  the  Corinthians 
^  first  seize  us,  you  shall  have  to  fight  by  sea  at  one  ttme,  both 

*  agunst  the  CorcyrsBans  and  Peloponnesians ;    whereas   by 

<  making  league  with  us,  you  shall  with  your  fleet  augmented^ 

*  have  to  deal  against  the  Peloponnesians  alone.' 
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Thus  spake  the  Corcyraans ;  and  after  them  the  Corinthians 

thus. 

The  Oration  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Corinth. 

'  Thb  CorcyraeaQsin  their  oration  having  made  mention  not 
^  only  of  your  taking  them  info  league,  but  also,  that  tliey  are 

<  wronged,  and  unjustly  warred  on ;  it  is  also  necessary  for  us 

*  to  answer  concerning  both  those  points,  and  then  afterwards 
'  to  proceed  to  the  rest  of  what  we  nave  to  say :  to  the  end  you 
'  may  foreknow  that  ours  are  the  safest  demands  for  you  to  em- 

<  brace,  and  that  you  may  upon  reason  reject  the  needy  estate 

*  of  those  others.  Whereas  they  allege  in  defence  of  their  re* 
'  fusing  to  enter  league  with  any  other  cities,  that  the  same  hath 

<  proceeded  horn  modesty ;  the  truth  is,  that  they,  took  up  that 

*  custom,  not  from  Uny  virtue,  bttt  mere  wickedness  ;  as*  being 

<  unwilling  to  call  any  confederate  for  a  witness  of  then:  evil 
'  actions,  and  to  be  put  to  blush  by  calling  them.  Besides, 
'  their  city,  being  by  situation  sufficient  within  itself,  giveth 
'  them  this  point,  that  when  they  do  any  man  a  wrong,  they 
'  themselves  are  the  judges  of  the  same,  and  not  men  appointed 
'  by  consent.  For  going  seldom  forth  against  other  nations, 
'  they  intercept  such,  as  by  necessity  are  driven  into  their  har- 
'  hour.  And  in  this  consisteth  their  goodly  pretext,  for  not  ad- 
^  mitting  confederates,  not  because  they  would  not  be  content 

*  to  accompany  others  in  doing  evil,  but  because  they  had  ra- 
^  therdo  it  alone;  that  where  they  were  too  strong,  they  might 
<q>press;  and  when  there  should  be  none  to  observe  them, 
'  the  less  of  the  profit  m^bt  be  shared  from  them,  and  that 

*  they  might  escape  the  shame  when  they  took  any  thing.  But 

*  if  they  had  been  honest  men,  (as  they  themselves  say  they 

*  are)  by  how  much  the  less  they  are  obnoxious  to  accusation, 
'  so  much  the  more  means  they  have,  by  giving  and  taking  what 

*  is  due,  to  make  their  honesty  appear.  But  Uiey  are  not  such, 
'  neither  towards  others,  nor  towards  us.  For  being  our  colony, 
'  they  have  not  only  been  ever  in  revolt,  but  now  they  also 

*  make  war  upon  us,  and  say  they  were  not  sent  out  to  be  in- 

<  jured  by  us ;  but  we  say  again,  that  we  did  not  send  them 

<  forth  to  be  scorned  by  them,  but  to  have  the  leading  of  them, 
'  and  to  be  regarded  by  them,  as  is  fit.  For  our  other  colonies 
'  both  honour  and  love  us  much,  which  is  an  argument,  seeing 
^  the  rest  are  pleased  with  our  actions,  that  these  have  no  just 

*  cause  to  be  oflTended  alone  ;  and  that  without  some  manifest 
'  wrong,  we  'should  not  have  had  colour  to  war  against  them* 

<  But  say  we  had  been  in  an  error,  it  had  been  well  done  ia 
'  them,  to  have  given  way  to  our  passion,  as  it  had  been  also 
'  dishonourable  in  us  to  have  insulted  over  their  modesty^    But 
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through  pride  and  wealth  the^  have  done  us  wrong,  both  in 
many  other  things,  and  also  in  this ;  that  Epidamnus  being 
ours,  which  (whilst  it  was  vexed  with  wars,  they  never  claimed) 
as  soon  as  we  came  to  relieve  it,  was  forcibly  seized  by  them^ 
and  so  holden.    They  say  now,  that  before  they  took  it,  they 
offered  to  put  the  cause  to  trial  of  judgment :  but  you  are  not 
to  think  that  such  a  one  will  stand  to  judgment  as  bath  ad*^ 
vantE^,  and  is  sure  already  of  what  he  offereth  to  plead  for ; 
but  rather  he  that  before  the  trial  will  admit  equality  in  the 
matter  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  pleading :  whereas  contrarily 
these  men  oBered  not  this  specious  pretence  of  a  judicial  trial, 
before  tbey  had  besieged  the  city,  but  after^  when  they  saw 
we  meant  not  to  put    it  up«      And    now  hither  they  be 
come,  not  content  to  have  been  faulty  in  that  business  them-» 
selves^  but  to  get  in  you  into  their  confederacy ;  no,  but  into 
their  con^iracy;    and  to  receive  them  in  this  name,  that 
they  are  enemies  to  us.    But  they  should  have  come  to  you 
then,  -when  they  were  most  in  safety ;   not  now,  when  we 
have  the  wrong,  and  they  the  danger ;  and  when  you^  that 
never  partaked  of  their  power,  must  impart  unto  them  of  your 
aid ;  and  having  been  free  from  their  faults,  must  have  an 
equal  share  from  us  of  the  blame.    Tbey  shoidd  communicate 
their  power  before-hand,  that  mean  to  make  common  the  issue 
of  the  same;  and  they  that  share  not  in  the  crimes,  ought  also 
to  have  no  pait  in  the  sequel  of  them.    Thus  it  appears  that 
we  come  for  our  parts  with  aiguments  of  equity  and  right ; 
whereas  the  proceedings  of  these  other  are  nothing  else  but 
violence  and  rapine.     And  now  we  shall  shew  you  likewise, 
that  you  cannot  receive  them  in  point  of  justice.    For  al- 
though it  be  in  the  articles,  that  the  dties  written  with  neither 
of  the  parties,  may  come  in  to  whether  of  them  they  please ; 
yet  it  holds  not  for  such  as  do  so,  to  the  detriment  of  either ; 
but  only  for  those  that  having  revolted  from  neither  part,  want 
protection,  and  bring  not  a  war  with  them  instead  of  peace 
to  those  (if  they  be  wise)  that  receive  them.  For  you  shall  not 
only  be  auxiliaries  unto  these ;  but  to  us,  instead  of  confederates, 
enemies.     For  if  you  go  with  them,  it  follows,  they  must  de- 
fend themselves,  not  without  you.    You  should  do  most  up- 
rightly, to  stand  oat  of  both  our  ways ;  and  if  not  that,  then 
to  tske  our  parts  against  the  Corcyrseans,  (for  between  the  Co- 
rinthians and  you  there  are  articles  of  peace,  but  with  the  Cor- 
cyrseans  you  never  had  so  much  as  a  truce)  and  not  to  con- 
stitute a  new  law  of  receiving  one  another's  rebels.    For  nei- 
ther did  we  give  our  votes  against  you,  when  the  Samians  re- 
vdted,  tboQgh  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  divided  in 
opinion :  but  plainly  alleged,  that  it  was  reason  that  every 
one  skoaU  hare  liberty  to  proceed  against  their  own  le- 
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votting  confederates.  And  if  you  shall  once  receive  and  aid 
the  doers  of  wrong,  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  will  cotne  oveY 
as  fast  firom  you  to  us;  and  you  shall  set  up  a  law,  not  so 
much  against  us  as  agaiust  yourselves.  These  are  the  points 
of  justice  we  had  to  shew  you^  conformable  to  the  law  of  the 
Grecians.  And  now  we  come  to  matter  of  advice,  and  claim 
of  favour;  which  (being  not  so  much  your  enemies  as  to  hurt 
yoo,  nor  such  friends  as  to  surcharge  you)  we  say,  ought  in 
the  present  occasion,  to  be  granted  us  by  way  of  requital : 
for  when  you  had  want  of  long  barks  against  the  Tlilginets, 
a  little  before  the  Medan  war,  you  had  twenty  lent  unto 
yon  by  the  Corinthians;  which  benefit  of  ours,  and  that 
other  against  the  Samians,  when  by  us  it  was  that  the  Pe- 
kqponnesians  did  not  aid  them,  was  the  cause  both  of  your 
victory  agunst  the  ^ginetse,  and  of  the  punishment  of  the 
Samians.  And  these  things  were  done  for  you  in  a  sea- 
son, when  men,  going  to  fight  against  their  enemies,  neg- 
lect all  respects  but  of  victory.  For  even  a  man's  domestic 
affairs  are  ordered  the  worse  through  eagerness  of  present  con- 
tention. Which  benefits  considering,  and  the  younger  sort 
taking  notice  of  them  from  the  elder,  be  you  pleased  now  to 
defend  us  in  the  like  manner.  And  have  not  this  thought, 
that  though  in  what  we  have  spoken  there  be  equity,  yet  if 
the  war  should  arise,  the  profit  would  be  found  in  the  con- 
trary. For  utility  foUoweth  those  actions  most,  wherewith  we 
do  the  least  wrong ;  besides  that,  the  likelihood  of  the  war, 
wherewith  the  C^rcyrseans  frighting  you  go  about  to  draw 
you  to  injustice,  is  yet  obscure,  and  not  worthy  to  move  you 
to  a  manifest  and  present  hostility  with  the  Corinthians ;  but 
it  were  rather  fit  for  you  indeed  to  take  away  our  former  jea- 
lousies concerning  the  Megareans  *•  For  the  last  good  turn 
done  in  season,  though  but  small,  is  able  to  cancel  an  accusa- 
tion of  much  gpreater  moment.  Neither  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
drawn  on,  by  the  greatness  of  the  navy  which  now  shall  be  at 
your  service  by  this  league ;  for  to  do  no  injury  to  our  equals, 
is  a  iirroer  power  than  that  addition  of  strength^  which  (puft 
np  with  present  shews)  men  are  to  acquhe  with  danger. 
And  since  we  be  come  to  this,  which  onoe  before  we  said  at 
Laoedemon,  that  every  one  ought  to  proceed,  as  he  shall 
think  good,  against  his  own  confederates,  we  claim  that  liberty 
now  of  you;  and  that  you  that  have  been  helped  by  our  vote^, 
wiU  not  hurt  us  now  by  yours,  but  render  like  for  like ;  re- 
membmng  that  now  is  that  occasion,  wherein  he  that  aideth 
us,  is  our  greatest  friend;  and  he  that  opposeth  us, our  great- 
est enemy.    And  that  you  will  not  receive  these  Corcyraeans 

•  Thii  which  wm  done  against  the  Corinthians  by  th«  AtbtsiftM  that  aided 
Vegara,  is  related  aftrrwardi  in  this  first  book. 
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*  into  league  against  our  wiDs^  nor  defend  them  in  their  injuries. 
^  These  things  if  you  grant  us,  you  shall  both  do  as  is  fit^ 
<  and  also  advise  the  best  for  the  good  of  your  own  affidrs/ 

This  was  the  effect  of  what  was  spokeii  by  the  Corinthians. 

Both  sides  having  been  heard  and  the  Athenian  people  twice 
assemble ;  in  the  former  assembly  tbey  approved  no  ^ess  of 
the  reasons  of  the  Corinthians  than  of  the  Corcyr»ans ;  but  in 
the  latter,  they  changed  their  minds ;  not  so,  as  to  make  a 
league  with   the  Corcyrasans   bo|;h  offensive   and  defensive, 
^  that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  the  one  should  be  so  (rf  the 
other,  (for  then  if  the  Corcyrseans  should  have  required  them 
to  go  against  Corinth,  the  peace  had  been  broken  with  the 
Peloponnesians)   but  made  it   only  defensive,  that    if  any- 
one should  invade  Corcyra  or  Athens,  or  any  of  their  cod-^ 
federates,  they  were  then   mutually  to  assist  one  another. 
For  they  expected,  that  even  thus  they  should  grow  to  war 
with   the  Peloponnesians,   and  were   therefore  unwilling  to 
let  Corcyra,  that  had  so  great  a  navy,  fall  into  the  hands  ci 
the  Corinthians ;  but  rather,  as  much  as  in  them  la^,  desired 
to  break  them  one  against  another;  that  if  need  required,  they 
might  have  to  do  with  the  Corinthians  and  others  that  had 
shipping,  when  they  should  be  weakened  to  their  bands.  And 
the  island  seemed  also  to  lie  conveniently  for  passing  into  Italy 
and  Sicily.    With  this  mind  the  people  of  Athens  received  the 
.Corcyraeans  into  league ;  and  when  the  Corinthians  were  gone, 
sent  ten  gallies  not  long  after  to  their  aid.    The  commandecs 
of  them  were  Lacedemonius  the  son  of  Cimon,  Diotimus  the 
^son  of  Strombichus,  and  Proteas  the  son  of  Epicles ;  and  had 
order  not  to  fight  with  the  Corinthians  unless  they  invaded 
Corcyra,  or  offered  to  land  there,  or  in  some  other  place  of 
theirs.    Which  if  they  did,  then  with  all  their  might  to  oppose 
them.    This  they  forbade  because  the^  would  not  break  the 
'  peace  concluded  with  the  Peloponnesians.    So  these  gallies 
arrived  at  CorcjTa. 

.  The  Corinthians,  when  they  were  ready,  made  towards  Cor- 
cyra with  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  viz.  of  the  Eleans  ten,  of 
the  Megareans  twelve,  of  the  Leu(»dians  ten,  of  the  Arabra- 
ciotes  twenty-seven,  of  the  Anactorians  one,  and  ninety  of  their 
own.  The  commanders  of  these  were  men  chosen  out  of  the 
said  several  cities,  for  the  several  parts  of  the  fleet.whioh  they 
sent  in ;  and  over  those  of  Corinth,  was  Xenocleides  the  son  of 
Euthicles,  with  four  others.  After  they  were  all  come  together, 
upon  the  coast  of  the  continent  over  against  Corcyra,  they 
suled  from  Leucas  and  came  to  Cheimerium,  in  the  country  of 
Thesprotis.  In  this  place  is  a  haven,  and  above  it,  farther  firom 
the  sea,  the  city  of  Ephyre,  in  that  part  of  Thesprotis,  which 
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is  called  Eleatis;  and  near  nnto  it,  dtsbogueth  into  the  sea  the 
lake  Acherasia,  and  into  that  (having  first  passed  through 
Thesprotis)  the  river  Acheron,  from  which  it  ttUceth  the  name. 
Also  the  river  Thyanis  runneth  here,  which  divideth  Thespro- 
tis from  Cestrine*,  between  which  two  rivers,  ariseth  thb  pro- 
montory of  Cheimerinm.  To  this  part  of  the  continent  came 
the  Corinthians  and  encamped.  The  Corcyraeans  understand- 
ing that  they  made  against  them,  having  ready  one  hundred 
and  ten  gallies  under  the  conduct  of  Midades,  ^simides,  and 
Enrybatus,  came  and  encamped  in  one  of  the  islands  called 
Sybota.  And  the  ten  gallies  of  Athena  were  also  with  them. 
But  their  land  forces  staid  in  the  promontory  of  Leucimoa, 
and  with  them  one  thousand  men  of  arms  of  the  Zacynthians 
that  came  to  aid  them.  The  Corinthians  also  had  in  the  con- 
tinent the  aids  of  many  Barbarians,  which  in  those  quarters 
have  been  eveiinore  their  friends.  The  Corinthians,  after  they 
were  ready,  and  had  taken  aboard  three  days  provision  of  vic- 
tual, put  off  by  night  from  Cheimerium  with  purpose  to  fight: 
and  about  break  of  day,  as  they  were  sailing,  descried  the  gal- 
lies of  the  Corcyrseans,  which  were  also  put  off  from  Sybota, 
and  coming  on  to  fight  with  the  Corinthians.  As  soon  as  they 
had  sight  one  of  another,  they  put  themselves  into  order  of 
battle.  In  the  right  wingf  of  the  Corcyrieans  were  placed  the 
gallies  of  Athens ;  and  the  rest  being  their  own,  were  divided 
into  three  commands  under  the  three  commanders,  one  under 
one.  This  was  the  order  of  the  Corcyrseaos.  The  Corinthi- 
ans had  in  their  right  wing  the  gallies  of  Megara,  and  of  Am- 
braria;  in  the  middle,  other  their  confederates  in  order;  and 
opposite  to  the  Athenians,  and  right  wing  of  the  Corcyrseaos, 
they  were  themselves  placed  with  such  ^lies  as  were  best  of 
sail,  in  the  left.  The  standard  X  being  on  either  side  lift  up, 
they  jdned  oattle,  having  on  both  parts  both  many  men  of 
arms,  and  many  archers  and  slingers,  but  after  the  old  fashion, 
as  yet  somewhat  unskilfully  appointed.  The  battle  was  not  so 
artificially  as  cruelly  fought,  near  unto  the  manner  of  a  fi^^ 
at  land.  For  after  they  had  once  run  their  gallies  up  close 
-aboard  one .  of  another,  they  could  not  for  the  number  and 
throng  be  easily  gotten  asunder  again,  but  relied  for  the  victory, 
e^wcially  upon. their  men  of  arms,  who  fought  where  they 
'Stood,  whilst  the  gallies  remained  altogether  without  motion. 
Passages  through  each  other  they  made  none,  but  fought  it  out 
•with  courage  and  strength  rather  than  with  skill :  insomuch 


•  citrine  the  territory  of  Ce»tri«,  part  ufCliooDia. 

f  Kifmt,  the  ^lliet  stood  all  one  by  one  in  a  row,  and  the  right  wing  were 
(hoae  that  were  on  the  right  hand  from  the  raiddest ;  and  the  left  wiog,  thoae  on 
the  left  hand. 

X  StfUm,  a  f  ictiire  or  image  held  up,  at  the  eagle  anongat  the  Bomaiu. 
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aii  the  battle  was  in  eveiy  part  not  without  muefa  tunlkuU  and 
disotden  In  which  the  Athenian  gallics  being  always^  where 
the  CorcyrfiBans  were  oppressed,  at  hand,  kept  the  ebemies  in 
fear,  but  yet  began  no  assault,  because  thehr  commanders  stood 
in  awe  of  the  prohibition  of  the  Athenian  people.  The  right 
wing  of  the  Corillthians  was  in  the  greatest  disti^ess,  for  the 
Corcyrasans  with  twenty  gallies  had  made  thenoi  turn  thefar 
backs,  and  chased  them  dispersed  to  the  continent ;  and  sail- 
ing to  their  very  camp,  went  on  land,  burnt  their  abandoned 
tents,  and  took  away  thar  baggage ;  so  that  in  this  part  the 
Corinthians  and  their  confederates  were  vanquished,  and  the 
Corcyrsans  had  the  victory.  But  in  the  left  win^,  where  the 
Corinthians  were  themselves,  they  were  far  superior ;  becl^use 
the  Corcyrseans  had  twenty  gallies  of  their  number,  which  was 
at  first  less  than  that  of  the  Corinthians,  absent  in  the  chase 
of  the  enemy.  And  the  Athenians,  when  they  saw  the  Corcjr- 
rseans  were  in  distress,  now  aided  them  manifestly,  whereas  be* 
fbre  they  had  abstained  from  making  assault  upon  any*  But 
when  once  they  fled  outright,  and  that  the  Corinthians  lay 
sore  upon  them,  then  every  one  fell  to  the  business,  without 
makrog  difference  any  longer :  and  it  came  at  last  to  this  ne- 
cessity, that  they  undertook  one  another,  Corinthians  and  Athe- 
nians. 

The  Corinthians  when  their  enemies  fled,  staid  not  to 
fasten  the  hulls  of  the  gallies  they  had  sunk  under  their  cwn 
gallies,  that  so  they  might  tow  them  after ;  but  made  after  the 
men,  rowing  up  and  down  to  kill  rather  than  to  take  alive ; 
and  through  ignorance  (not  knowing  that  their  right  wing  had 
been  discomfitted)  slew  also  some  of  their  own  friends.  For 
the  gallies  of  either  side  being  many,  and  taking  up  a  large 
space  of  sea,  after  they  were  once  in  the  medly  they  coiild  not 
easily  discern  who  were  of  the  victors,  and  who  of  the  van- 
quished party.  For  this  was  the  greatest  naval  battle,  for 
number  of  ships,  that  ever  had  been  before,  of  Grecians  against 
Grecians.  When  the  Corinthians  had  chased  the  Corcyrasans 
to  the  shore,  they  returned  to  take  up  the  broken  gallies  and 
bodies  of  their  dead,  which  for  tlie  greatest  part  they  re^ 
covered  and  brought  to  Sybota,  where  also  lay  the  land  forces 
of  the  Barbarians  that  were  come  to  tdd  them.  This  Sybota  is 
a  desert  haven  of  Thesprotis.  When  they  had  done,  they  re- 
united themselves  and  made  again  to  the  Corcyrseans;  and 
they  likewise  with  such  gallies  as  they  had  fit  for  the  sea,  re- 
maining of  the  former  battle,  together  with  those  of  Athens, 
put  forth  to  meet  them,  fearing  lest  they  should  attempt  to 
land  upon  their  territory.  By  this  time  the  day  was  far  spent, 
and  the  song*  which  they  used  to  sing  when  they  came  to 

*  JPteaii,  A  hymn  to  Man  in  the  beginoiog  •( a  fight :  to  Apollo  after  the  rictory. 
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dargCj  was  ended,  when  suddenly  the  Corindimn^  began  to 
TOW  a  stern :  for  they  had  descried  twenty  Athenian  gaUies  sent 
from  Athens  to  second  the  former  ten,  for  fear  lest  the  Corey- 
neans  (as  it  also  fell  out)  should  be  overcome,  and  those  ten 
galiies  of  theirs  be  too  few  to  defend  diem.  When  the  Co«> 
linthiaDs  therefore  had  sight  of  these  gallics,  suspecting  that 
they  were  of  Athens,  and  more  in  number  than  they  were,  by 
little  and  little  they  fell  off.  But  the  Corcyraeans  (because  the 
course  of  these  galiies  was  unto  them  more  out  *  of  sight)  de-  , 
icried  them  not^  but  wondered  why  the  Corinthians  rowed  a 
stem,  till  at  last  some  that  saw  them  said  they  were  enemies, 
and  then  retired  also  the  Corcyrceans.  For  by  this  time  it  was 
dark,  and  the  Corinthians  had  turned  abont  the  heads  of  their 
galliesy  and  dissolved  themselves.  And  thus  were  they  parted, 
aad  the  battle  ended  in  night. 

The  Corcyreans  lying  at  Lendmna,  these  twenty  Athenian 
galiies,  under  the  command  of  Glaucon  the  son  of  Leagrus, 
and  Andxocides  the  son  of  Leogorus,  passing  through  the  midst 
of  the  floating  carcasses  and  wreck,  soon  after  they  were  descrictd, 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Corcyrseans  in  Leucimna.  The 
Coccyrffiaos  at  firsts  (being  night)  were  afmid  they  had  been 
enemies,  but  knew  them  afterwards ;  so  they  anchored  there. 

The  nc%X  day,  both  the  tbhty  gaUies  of  Athens,  and  as  many 
of  Corcyra  as  were  fit  for  service,  went  to  the  haven  in  Sybota, 
where  the  Corinthians  lay  at  anchor,  to  see  if  they  would' fight. 
But  the  Corinthians,  when  they  had  put  off  from  the  land,  and 
ananged  themselves  in  the  wide  sea,  stood  quiet,  not  meaning 
of  their  own  accord  to  begin  the  battle ;  both  for  that  they  saw 
the  supply  of  fresh  gaUies  from  Athens,  and  for  many  difficvl*- 
ties  that  happened  to  them,  both  about  the  safe  custody  of 
their  prisoners  aboard,  and  also  for  that  being  in  a  desert  place, 
their  galiies  were  not  yet  repaired ;  but  tixdc  thought  r^ither 
how  to  go  home,  for  fear  lest  the  Athenians,  having  the  peace 
already  broken,  in  that  they  had  fought  against  each  other, 
should  not  suffer  them  to  depart.  They  therefore  thought 
good  to  send  before  unto  the  Athenians,  certain  men,  without 
privilege  of  heralds,  for  to  sound  them,  and  to  say  in  this 
jnaooer: 

*  Men  of  Athens,  you  do  unjustly  to  begin  the  war,  and  vio- 

*  late  the  articles :  For  whereas  we  go  about  to  right  us  on  our 
'  enemies,  you  stand  in  our  way,  and  bear  arms  agunst  us. 

*  If  therefore  you  be  resolved  to  hinder  our  going  against  Cor^ 

*  cyra,  or  whatsoever  place  eke  we  please,  dissolve  the  peace, 
^  and  laying  liands  first  upon  us  that  are  here,  use  us  as  enemies.' 

Thus  said  they :  and  the  Corcyrseans,  as  many  of  the  army 

*  (wz.)  More  behind  their  backs. 
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as  heard  them,  cried  oat  immediately  to  take  and  kill  them. 
But  the  Athenians  made  answer  thus: 

'  Men  *  of  Peloponnesus,  neither  do  we  begin  the  war,  nor 
*  break  the  peace;  but  we  bring  aid  to  these  our  confederates, 
^  the  Corcyrseans;  if  you  please  therefore  to  go  any  whither 
'  else,  we  hinder  you  not ;  but  if  against  Corcyra,  or  any  place 
<  belonging  unto  it,  we  will  not  suffer  you.' 

When  the  Athenians  had  givea  them  this  answer,  the  Co- 
rinthians made  ready  to  go  home,  and  set  up  a  trophy  in  Sybota 
of  the  continent.  And  the  Corcyreans  also,  both  took  up  the 
wreck,  and  bodies  of  the  dead,  which  carried  every  way  by  the 
waves  and  the  wind  that  arose  the  night  before,  came  driving  to 
their  hands ;  and,  as  If  they  had  had  the  victory,  set  up  a  trophy 
likewise  in  Sybota  of  the  islands.  .  The  victory  was  thus  chal* 
lenged  on  both  sides,  upon  these  grounds:  the  Corinthians 
did  set  up  a  trophy,  because  in  the  battle  they  had  the  better 
all  day,  having  gotten  more  of  the  wreck  and  dead  bodies  than 
the  other,  and  taken  no  less  than  one  thousand  prisoners,  and 
sunk  about  seventy  of  the  enemies  gallies.  And  the  Corey- 
rseans  set  up  a  trophy,  because  they  had  sunk  thirty  gallies  of 
the  Corinthians,  and  bad,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  re* 
covered  the  wreck  and  dead  bodies  that  drove  to  them  by  rea- 
son of  the  wind ;  and  because  the  day  before,  upon  sight  of  the 
Athenians,,  the  Corinthians  had  rowed  a  stern,  and  went  away 
from  them  :  and  lastly,  for  that  when  they  went  to  Sybota  the 
Corinthians  came  not  out  to  encounter  them.  Thus  each 
side  claimed  victory. 

The  Corinthians  in  their  way  homeward,  took  in  Anactorium, 
a  town  in  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  by  deceit ;  (this 
town  was  common  to  them,  and  to  the  Corcyrieans)  and  having 
put  into  it  Corinthians  onlv,  departed,  and  went  home.  Of 
the  Corcyreeans  eight  hundied  that  were  servants  were  sold, 
and  kept  prisoners  two  hundred  and  fifty,  whom  they  used  with 
very  much  favour,  that  they  might  be  a  means,  at  their  return, 
to  bring  Corcyra  into  the  power  of  the  Corinthians,  the  greatest 
part  of  these  being  principal  men  of  the  city.  And  thus  was 
Corcyra  delivered  of  the  war  of  Corinth,  and  the  Athenian  gal- 
lies went  from  them.  This  was  the  first  cause  that  the  Corin- 
thians had  of  war  against  the  Athenians ;  namely^  because  they 
had  taken  part  with  the  Corcyrseans  in  a  battle  by  sea,  agsdnst 
the  Corinthians,  with  whom  they  were  comprised  in  the  same 
articles  of  peace. 

Presently  f  after  this,  it  came  to  pass,  that  other  differences 


*  The  utwer  of  the  Athenians.  f  The  iccood  pretext  of  the  war. 
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arose  between  the  Peloponne8ian&  and  the  Athenians  to  induce 
the  war.  For  whilst  the  Corinthians  studied  to  be  rerenged, 
the  Athenians,  who  had  their  hatred  in  jealousy,  commanded 
the  citizens  of  Potidsa,  a  city  seated  in  the  Isthmus  of  Palletie, 
a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  but  confederate  and  tributary  to  the 
Athenians,  to  pull  down  that  part  of  the  wall  of  their  city  that 
stood  towards  Pallene,  and  to  gi^e  them  hostages,  and  also  to 
send  away,  and  no  more  receive  the  Epid^iurgi,  (magis* 
trates  so  called)  which  were  sent  unto  them  year  by  year  from 
Corinth ;  fearing  lest  through  the  persuasion  of  Perdiccas*  and 
of  the  Corinthians,  they  should  revolt,  and  draw  to  revolt  with 
them  their  other  confederates  in  Thrace.  These  things  against 
the  Potideans  the  Athenians  had  precontrived,  presently  after 
the  naval  battle  fought  at  Corcyra.  For  the  Corinthians  and 
they  were  now  manifestly  at  difference ;  and  Perdiccas,  who 
before  had  been  their  confederate  and  friend,  now  warred  upon 
them.  And  the  cause  why  he  did  so,  was,  that  when  his  brother 
Philip  and  Derdas  joined  in  arms  against  him,  the  Athenians 
hpd  made  aleague  with  them.  And  therefore  being  afraid,  he  both 
sent  to  Laoedemon  to  negociate  the  Pelononnesian  war,  and 
also  reconciled  himself  to  the  Corinthians,  the  better  to  procure 
tbe  revolt  of  Potidsea;  and  likewise  he  practised  with  the  Chal* 
cideans  of  Thrace,  and  with  the  Bottieans,  to  revolt  with  them. 
For  if  he  could  make  these  confining  cities  his  confederates; 
with  the  help  of  them,  he  thought  his  war  would  be  the  easier. 
Which  the  Athenians  perceiving,  and  intending  to  prevent  the 
revolt  of  these  cities,  gave  order  to  the  commanders  of  the  fleet, 
(for  they  were  now  sending  thirty  gallics,  witli  a  thousand  men 
of  arms  under  the  command  of  Archestratus  the  son  of  Lyco-^ 
medes,  and  ten  others,  into  the  territories  of  Perdiccas)  both  to 
receive  hostages  of  the  Potideans,  and  to  demolish  their  wsdls ; 
and  also  to  have  an  eye  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  that  they 
revolted  not.  The  Potideans,  having  sent  ambassadors  to  ' 
Athens,  to  try  if  they  could  persuade  the  people  not  to  make 
any  alteration  amongst  them;  by" other  ambassadors,  whom 
they  sent  along  with  the  ambassadors  of  Corinth  to  Lacedemon, 
dealt  with  the  Lacedemonians  at  the  same  time,  if  need  re* 
quired,  to  be  ready  to  revenge  their  quarrel.  When  after  lopg 
solicitation  at  Athens,  and  no  good  done,  the  fleet  was  sent 
away  against  them,  no  less  than  against  Macedonia ;  and  when 
the  magistrates  of  Lacedemon  had  promised  them,'  if  the  Athe- 
nians went  to  Potidsea,  to  invade  Attica,  then  at  last  they  re- 
volted, and  together  with  them  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottieans, 
all  mutually  sworn  in  the  same  conspiracy.  For  Perdiccas  had 
also  persoaded  the  Chalcideans  to  abandon  and  pull  down  their 
maritime  towns,  and  to  go  up  and  dwell  at  Olynthus,  and  that 

*  Kin^f  of  Macedonia. 
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one  city  to  make  strong :  and  to  those  that  removed,  gave  part 
of  his  own,  and  part  of  the  territory  of  Maydonia,  about  the 
lake  Bolbe,  to  live  on,  so  long  as  the  war  against  the  Athe- 
nians should  continue.  So  when  they  had  demolished  their 
cities  and  were  gone  up  higher  into  the  country,  they  prepared 
themselves  to  the  war. 

The  Athenian  gallies,  when  they  arrived  in  Thrace,  found 
Potidffia  and  the  other  cities  already,  revolted.  And  the  comman* 
ders  of  the  Seet  conceiving  it  to  be  impossible  with  their 
present  forces  to  make  war  both  against  Perdiccas  and  the  towns 
revolted,  set  sail  again  for  Macedonia,  against  which  they  had 
been  at  first  sent  out,  and  there  staying,  joined  with  Philip  and 
the  brothers  of  Derdas,  that  had  invaded  the  country  from 
above. 

In  the  mean  time,  after  PotidflBa  was  revolted,  and  whilst  the 
Athenian  fleet  lay  on  the  coast  of  Macedonia,  the  Corinthians^ 
fearing  what  might  become  of  the  city,  and  making  the  danger 
their  own,  sent  unto  it,  both  of  their  own  city  and  of  other  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  which  they  hired,  to  the  number  of  one  thousand 
six  hundred  men  of  arms,  and  four  hundred  light  armed*.  The 
charge  of  these  was  given  to  Aristsus  the  son  of  Adimantus, 
for  whose  sake  most  of  the  voluntaries  of  Corinth  went  the 
voyage :  for  he  had  been  ever  a  great  favourite  of  the  Poll- 
deans,  and  they  arrived  in  Thrace  after  the  revolt  of  Potidiea 
forty  days. 

The  news  of  the  revolt  of  these  cities,  was  likewise  quickly 
brought  to  the  Athenian  people ;  who  bearing  withal  c^  the 
forces  sent  unto  them  under  Arist»us,  sent  forth  against  the 
places  revolted  two  thousand  men  of  arms  and  forty  gallies,  un-- 
der  the  conduct  of  Callias  the  son  of  Calliades.  These  coming 
first  in  Macedonia,  found  there  the  former  thousand,  (who  by 
this  time  had  taken  Therme,  and  were  now  besieging  the  city 
of  Pydna,)  and  staying,  helped  for  a  while  to  besiege  it  with 
the  rest.  But  shortly  after  they  took  coqipositioo,  and  having 
made  a^  necessary  league  f  with  Perdiccas,  (ui^cd  thereto  by 
the  affairs  of  Potidsa,  and  the  arrival  there  of  Aristseus)  de- 
parted from  Macedonia.  Thence  coming  to  BerrhaBa  |,  they  at- 
tempted to  take  it ;  but  when  they  could  not  do  it,  they  turned 
back,  and  marched  towards  Potkleea  by  land.  They  were  of 
the  number  of  three  thousand  men  of  arms,  besides  many  of 
their  confederates;  and  of  Macedonians  that  had  served 
with  Philip  and  Pausanias  six  hundred  horsemen.  And  their 
gallies  seventy  in  number,  sailing  by  them  along  the  coast,  by 

*  Arob«rg,  darters,  and  the  like,  that  wore  not  armenr  on  their  bodies,  were 
oalled  ^i?<ty  Baked. 

f  Or  scarce  bonoarable. 
t  Veria. 
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moderate  joumies  came  io  thiee  days  to  Qigoous,  and  there 
encamped. 

The  Potideans  and  the  Peloponnesians  under  Arist^eus,  in 
expectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Athenians,  lay  now  encamped 
in  the  Isthmus,  near  unto  Olynthus,  and  had  the  market  kept 
finr  them  without  the  city  ;  and  the  leading  of  the  foot  the 
confederates  had  assigned  to  Aristasus,  and  of  the  horse  to  Per- 
diccas ;  (for  he  fell  off  again  presently  from  the  Athenians,  and 
having  left  lolaus  governor  in  his  place,  took  part  with  the  Po~ 
tideans.)  The  purpose  of  Aristaeus  was  to  have  the  bodv  of 
the  army  with  himself  within  the  Isthmus  %  and  therewith  to 
attend  the  coming  on  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  have  the  Chal« 
ddeaos  and  thdr  confederates  without  the  Isthmus,  and  also 
tiie  two  hundred  horse  under  Perdiccos,  to  stay  in  Olynthus, 
and  when  the  Athenians  were  past  by,  to  come  on  their  backs 
and  to  enclose  the  enemy  between  them.  But  Callias  the 
Athenian  general,  and  the  rest  that  were  in  commission  with 
him,  sent  out  before  them  their  Macedonian  horsemen,  and 
some  few  of  their  confederates  to  Olynthus,  to  stop  those  within 
ftom  making  any  sally  from  the  town,  and  then  dislodging, 
marched  on  towards  Potidsea,  When  they  were  come  on  as  far 
as  the  Isthmus,  and  saw  the  enemy  make  r^y  to  fight,  they  also 
did  the  like,  and  not  long  after  they  joined  battle.  That  wing 
wherein  was  Aristoeus  himself,  with  the  chosen  men  of  the  Co* 
linthians  and  others,  put  to  flight  thatjMirtof  their  enemies  that 
stood  opposite  unto  them,  and  followed  execution  a  great  way. 
But  the  rest  of  the  army  of  the  Potideans  and  Peloponnesians  were 
by  the  Athenians  defeated,  and  fled  into  the  city.  And  Aris- 
tcus  when  he  came  back  from  the  execution,  was  in  doubt 
what  way  to  take,  to  Olynthus,  or  to  Potidsea.  Iq  the  end,  he 
Raolved  of  the  shortest  way,  and  with  his  soldiers  about  him, 
nn  as  hard  as  he  was  able  iiito  Potidtea,  and  with  much  ado 
got  in  at  the  peer  through  the  sea,  cruelly  shot  at,  and  with 
ttie  loss  of  a  few,  but  safety  of  the  greatest  part  of  his  com« 
pany.  As  soon  as  the  battle  began,  they  that  should  have  se-* 
conded  the  Potideans  from  Olynthus,  {fot  it  is  at  most  but 
sixty  furlongs  off,  and  in  sight)  advanced  a  little  way  to  have 
aided  them ;  and  the  Macedonian  horse  opposed  themselves  * 
likewise  in  order  of  battle,  to  keep  them  back.  But  the  Athe- 
nians having  quickly  gotten  the  victory  and  the  standards  be- 
i^;  taken  down,  they  retired  again;  they  of  Olynthus  into 
that  city,  and  the  Macedonian  horsemen  into  the  army  of  the 
Athenians.  So  that  neither  side  had  their  cavahy  at  the  bat- 
tle. After  the  battle  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  and  gave 
a  truce  to  the  Potideans  for  the  taking  up  of  the  bodies  of 

•  Th€  Isthntis  of  faHene, -were  thej  were. 
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their  dead.  Of  the  Potideans  and  their  friends  there  died 
somewhat  less  than  three  hundred,  and  of  the  Athenians  them* 
selves  one  hundred  and  fifty,  with  Callias,  one  of  their  com- 
manders. 

Presently  upon  this  the  Athenians  raised  a  wall  before  the 
city,  on  the  part  towards  the  Isthmus,  which  they  kept  with  a 
garrison,  but  the  part  toward  Pallene  they  left  unwalled.  For 
they  thought  themselves  too  small  a  number  both  to  keep  a 
guard  in  the  Isthmus,  and  withal  to  go  over  and  fortify  in  Pal- 
lene, fearing  least  the  Potideans  and  their  confederates  should ' 
assault  them  when  they  were  divided.  When  the  people  of 
Athens  understood  that  Potidsa  was  unwalled  on  the  part  to-* 
ward  Pallene,  not  long  after  they  sent  thither  one  thousand 
six  hundred  men  of  arms,  under  the  conduct  of  Phormio  the 
son  of  Asopius,  who  arriving  in  Pallene,  left  his  gallies  at  A- 
phytis,  and  marching  easily  to  Potidiea,  wasted  the  territdly'as 
he  passed  through.  And  when  none  came  out  to  bid  him  bat- 
tle, he  raised  a  wdl  before  the  city,  on  that  part  also  that  look- 
eth  towards  Pallene.  Thus  was  rotid«a  on  both  sides  strong- 
ly besieged;  and  also  from  the  sea,  by  the  Athenian  gallies 
that  came  up  and  rode  before  it. 

Aristseus  seeing  the  city  enclosed  on  every  side,  and  without 
hope  of  safety,  save  what  might  come  from  Peloponnesus,  or 
some  other  unexpected  way,  gave  advice  to  all  but  five  hun- 
dred, taking  the  opportunity  of  a  wind,  to  go  out  by  sea,  that  the 
provision  might  the  longer  hold  out  for  the  rest ;  and  of  them 
that  should  remain  within,  offered  himself  to  be  one.  But  when 
his  counsel  took  not  place,  beinff  desirous  to  settle  their  busi- 
ness, and  make  the  best  of  their  afiairs  abroad,  he  got  out  by 
sea,  unseen  of  the  Athenian  guard,  and  staying  amongst  the 
Chalcideans,  amongst  other  actions  of  the  war,  laid  an  ambush 
before  Sermyla,  and  slew  many  of  that  city,  and  solicited  the 
sending  of  aid  from  Peloponnesus.  And  Phormio,  after  the 
siege  laid  to  Potidsea,  having  with  him  his  sixteen  hundred 
men  of  arms,  wasted  the  territories  of  the  Chalcideans  and  Bot- 
tieans,  and  some  small  towns  he  took  in. 

These  were  the  quarrels  between  the  Peloponnesians  and  the 
Athenians.  The  Corinthians  Quarrelled  with  the  Athenians  for 
besieging  Potidsa,  and  in  it  the  men  of  Corinth  and  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  Athenians  quarrelled  with  the  Petoponnesians, 
for  causing  their  confederate  and  tributary  city  to  revolt ;  and 
for  that  they  had  come  thither,  and  openly  fought  against  them 
in  the  behalf  of  Potidaea.  Nevertheless  the  war  brake  not  openly 
forth  as  yet,  and  they  yet  abstained  from  arms;  for  this  was 
but  a  particular  action  of  the  Corinthians. 

But  when  Potid»a  was  once  besieged,  both  for  their  Jmen^s 
sakes  that  were  within^  and  also  for  fear  to  lose  the  place,  they 
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could  DO  longer  hold  * ;  but  out  of  liand,  they  procured  of  their, 
confederates  to  go  to  Lacedemon ;  and  thither  also  they  went, 
themselves  with  clamours  and  accusations  against  the  Athe- 
Bians,  that  they  had  broken  the  league,  and  wronged  the  Pelo- 
ponnestans.  The  ^ginetee,  though  not  openly  by  ambassa- 
dorsy  for  fear  of  the  Athenians,  yet  privily  instigated  them  to 
the  war  as  much  as  aoy ;  alleging  that  they  were  not  permitted 
to  govern  themsdres  according  to  their  own  laws,  as  by  the  ar-.. 
tides  they  ought  to  have  been.  So  Ihe  Lacedemonians  haviog> 
called  together  the  confederates,  and  whosoever  else  had  any 
injustice  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  Athenians  in  the  oidinaiy 
oouDcil  t  of  their  own  state  commanded  them  to  speak.  Thezi. 
presented  every  one  his  accusation,  and  amongst  the  rest  the* 
Megai«ans,  besides  maay other  tlieir  great  differences,  laid  open. 
this  espeddly,  that  conlararjr  to  the  articles,  they  were  forbidden 
the  Atiienian  markets  and  havens.  Last  of  all,  the  Copinthians,. 
when  they  had  sufifeited  the  Lac^emonians  to  be  incensed  first 
by  the  rest,  came  in,  and  said  as  fdloweth. 

7%tf  Oration  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Corinth. 

^  Mbk  of  LacedeiQon,  your  fidelity,  both  in  matter  of  estate 
'  and  convervatioa,  maketh  you  the  less  apt  to  believe  as,  when 
^  we  accuse  others  of  the  contrary.  And  hereby  you  gain  indeed  a 
^  reputation  of  equity,  but  you  have  less  experience  in  the  af- 
'  fairs  of  fi)oeigp  states.  For  although  we  have  oftentimes  fbre- 
^  toM  you,  that  the  Athenians  would  do  us  a  mischief,  yet  from 
^  time  to  time  when  we  told  it  you,  you  never  would  take  in- 

*  formation  of  it ;  but  have  suspected  rather,  that  what  we  spake 
'  bath  proceeded  from  our  own  private  differences.  And*  you 
^  have  dierefore  caUed  hither  these  confederates,  not  before  we 

*  had  suffered^  bui  now,  when  the  evil  is  already  upon  us.^  Be- 
'  fore  who9i,  our  speech  must  be  so  much  the  longer,  by  how 
'  much  our  objections  cpre  the  greater,  in  that  we  have  both  by 
'  the  AtbcDia^  been  injured,  and  bv  you  neglected.  Jf  the  A- 
'  iJbeiiiaos  lurking  in  some  obscure  place,  had  done  these  wrongs 
'  unto  the  Grecians,  we  should  then  have  needed  to  prove  tlie 
^  saiQ^  before  you,  as  to  men  that  knew  it  not.  But  now  what 
^  cause  have  w^  to  use  long  discourse,  when  you  see  already  that 
'  some  are  bi;Qyght  into  servitude,  and  that  they  are  contriving 

*  the  like  against  others,  and  especially  against  our  confederates, 
'  and  lire  themselves,  in  case  war  should  be  made  against  them, 

*  bug  since  prepared  for  it  ?  For  else  they  would  never  have 
^takeQ  Corcyra,  and  holden  it' from  us  by  force,  nor  have  be- 

*  sieged  Potiaii^^whereof  the  one  was  most  commodious  for  any 

•  The  solfcilnttoA  of  flie  war  by  the  €oriiithi«Bt,  and  other  cottfiadenlei  of  4be 
iaecdenKioioai. 

t  Of  the  ephorl,  au4  .ihfrse  who  had  the  soTercigoty,  thai  is  to  say,  before  Che 
ari«tocracy. 
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'action  agamst  Thrace,  and  the  other  had  brought  unto  the 
'  Peloponnesiansa  most  fair  navy.  And  of  all  this,  you  are  your- 
'  selves  the  authors^  in  that  you  sufifered  them,  upon  the  end  of 
'  the  Persian  war,  to  fortify  their  city,  and  again  afterwards  to 

*  raise  theur  long  walls,  whereby  you  have,  hitherto  deprived  <rf 

*  their  liberty,  not  pnly  the  states  by  them  already  subdued, 
'  but  also  your  own  confederates.  For  not  he  that  brinffeth  into 
'  slavery,  but  he  that  being  able  to  hinder  it,  neglects  the  same, 
'  is  most  truly  said  to  do  it ;  especially  if  they  assume  the  ho- 

*  nour  to  be  the  esteemed  deliverers  of  Greece,  [as  you  do.] 

<  And  for  all  that,  we  are  hardly  yet  come  together,  and  indeed 
'  not  yet,  with  any  certain  resolution  what  to  do.   For  thexjues- 

*  tion  should  not  have  been  put,  whether  or  not  we  have  re- 

*  ceived  injury,  but  rather,  in  what  manner  we  are  to  repair  it. 
'  For  they  that  do  the  wrong,  having  consulted  upon  it  before- 

*  hand,  use  no  delay  at  dl,  but  come  upon  whom  they  mean  to 
'  oppress,  whilst  they  be  yet  irresolute.  And  we  know,  not  only 
'  that  the  Athenians  have  incroached  upon  their  neighbours, 
'  but  also  by  what  ways  they  have  done  it.  And  as  long  as  they 
'  think  they  carry  it  closely,  through  your  blindness,  they  are  the 
^  less  bold.  But  when  they  shall  perceive  that  you  see  and  will 
'  not  see,  they  will  then  press  us  strongly  indeed.  For  (Laoede- 
'  monians^  you  are  the  only  men  of  all  Greece,  that  sitting  ^ill 
'defend  others,  ndt  with  your  forces,  but  with  promises; 
'  and  you  Are  dso  the  only  men  that  love  to  pull  down  the 
-'power  of  the  enemy,  not  when  it  beginneth  but  when  it  is 

*  doubled.  You  have  indeed  a  report  to  be  sure,  but  yet  it  is 
-^  more  in  fame  than  in  fact.  For  we  ourselves  know,  that  the 
'  Persian  came  ag^nst  Peloponnesus  from  the  utmost  parts  of 
'  the  earth,  before  you  encountered  him  as  became  your  state. 
'  And  also  now  you  connive  at  the  Athenians,  who  are  not  as 
'  the  Medes,  £eur  off,  but  hard  at  hand ;  choosing  rather  to  defend 
'  yourselves  from  their  invasion  than  to  invade  them  ;  and  by 

*  having  to  do  with  them  when  their  strength  is  greater,  to  put 
'jourselves  upon  the  (Chance  of  fortune.  And  yet  we  know 
'  that  the  Barbarian^s  own  error,  and  (in  our  war  againrt  the  A- 

<  thenians)  their  own  oversights,  more  than  your  assistance,  was 
'  the  thing  Chat  gave  us  victory.  For  the  hope  of  your  aid  hath 
'  been  the  destruction  of  some,  that  relying  on  you,  made 
'  no  preparation  for  themselves  by  other  means.  Yet  let  not 
'  any  man  think  that  we  speak  this  out  of  malice,  but  only  by 
'  way  of  expostulation ;  for  expostulation  is  with  friends  that 
'  err,  but  accusation  against  enemies  that  have  done  an  injmy. 
'  Besides,  if  there  be  any  that  may  challenge  to  exprobrate  his 
'  neighbour,  we  think  ourselves  may  best  do  it,  especially  on  so 
'  great  quarrels  as  these,  whereof  you  neither  seem  to  have  any 
'  feeling,  nor  to  consider  what  manner  of  men,  and  how  dififer- 
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ent  from  ybu  in  every  kind  the  Athenians  be  that  you  aore  to 
contend  withal,    F<Mr  they  love  innovation,  and  are  swift  to 
devise,  and  also  to  execute  what  they  resolve  on :  but  you 
on  the  contrary  are  only  apt  to  save  your  own ;  not  devise 
any  thing  new,  nor  scarce  to  attain  what  is  necessary.    Tliey 
again  are  bold  beyond  their  strength,  adventurous  above  their 
own  reason,  and  in  danger  hope  still  the  best :  whereas  your 
actions  "are  ever  beneath  your  power,  and  you  distrust  even 
what  your  judgment  assures,  and  being  in  a  danger,  never 
think  to  be  deUvered.    They  are  stirrers,  you  studiers :  they 
love  to  be  abroad,  and  you  at  home  the  most  of  any.     For 
they  make  account  by  being  abroad«toadd  to  their  estate; 
you,  if  you  go  forth  against  the  state  of  another,  would  think 
to  impair  you  own.    They,  when  they  overcome  their  ene- 
mies, advance  the  farthest,  and  when  they  are  overcome  by 
their  enemies  fall  off  the  least ;  and  as  for  their  bodies,  they 
use  them  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  as  if  they  were 
none  of  their  own ;  but  their  minds,  when  they  would  serve 
the  state,  are  right  their  own.     Unless  they  take  in  hand 
what  they  have  once  advised  on,  they  account  so  much  lost 
of  their  own.    And  when  they  take  it  in  hand,  if  they  obtain 
any  thing,  they  think  fight  of  it,  in  respect  of  what  they  look 
to  win  by  their  prosecution.    If  they  fail  in  any  attempt  they 
do  what  is  necessary  for  the  present,  and  enter  presently  into 
other  hopes.    For  they  alone,  both  have  and  hope  for  at  once, 
whatsoever  they  conceive,  through  their  celerity  in  execution 
of  what  they  once  resolve  on.  And  in  this  manner  they  labour 
and  toil  all  the  days  of  their  Hves  :  what  they  have,  they  have 
no  leisure  to  enjoy,  for  continual  getting  of  more.  Nor  holyday 
esteem  they  any,  but  whereoh  they  effect  some  matter  profita- 
ble ;  nor  think  they  ease  with  nothing  to  do,  a  less  torment 
than  laborious  business.    So  that  in  a  word,  to  say  they  are 
men  bom  neither  to  rest  themselves  nor  suffer  others,  is  to 
say  the  truth.    Now  notwithstanding  (men  of  Lacedemon) 
that  this  city,  your  adversary,  be  such  as  we  have  said,  yet 
you  still  delay  time,  not  knowing  that  those  only  are  they,  to 
whom  it  may  suffice  for  the  most  part  of  their  time  to  sit 
stilly  who  (though  thevuse  not  their  power  to  do  injustice)  yet 
bewray  a  mind   unlilcely  to  swallow  injuries;   but  placing 
equity  belike  in  this,  that  you  neither  do  any  harm  to  others, 
nor  receive  it  in  defending  of  yourselves.    But  this  is  a  thing 
yon  hardly  could  attain,  though  the  states  about  yon  were 
of  the  same  condition.    But,  as  we  have  before  declared,  your 
customs  are  in  respect  of  theirs  antiquated,  and  of  necessity 
(as  it  hi^ipeneth  in  arts)  the  new  ones  will  prevail.    True  it 
is,  that  tor  a  city  living  for  the  most  part  in  peace,  unchanged 
customs  are  the  best ;  but  for  such  as  be  constrained  to  un- 
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^  dei^  many  matters,  many  devices  will  be  needful.  Which  is 
^  also  the  reason  why  the  Athenian  customs,  through  much 
^  experience,  are  more  new  to  you  than  yours  are  to  them. 
'  Here  therefore  give  a  period  to  your  slackness  apd  by  a  speedy 
'  invasion  of  Attica,  as  you  promised,  relieve  both  Potid<ea  and 
'  the  rest,  lest  otherwise  you  betray  your  friends  and  kindred 
'  to  their  cruellest  enemies,  and  lest  we  and  others  be  driven 
^  through  despsur  to  seek  out  some  other  league.  Which  to  do 
^  were  no  injustice,  neither  against  the  gods,  judges  of  men's 
^  oaths,  nor  against  men,  the  hearers  of  them  :  for  not  they  that 
^  break  the  league,  who  being  abandoned,  have  recourse  to 
^  others ;  but  they  that  laeld  not  their  assistance  to  whom  they 
^  have  sworn  it.  But  if  you  mean  to  follow  the  business  se- 
^  riously,  we  will  stay ;  for  else  we  should  do  irreligiously,  net- 
'  ther  should  we  find  any  other  more  conformable  to  our  man- 
^  ners  than  yourselves.  Therefore  deliberate  well  of  these 
^  points,  and  take  such  a  course,  that  Peloponnesus  may  not  by 

<  yoiur  leading  fail  into  worse  estate  than  it  was  kit  unto  you 
*  by  your  progenitors.' 

Thus  spake  the  Qonnthiafis. 

The  Athenian  Ambassadors  (who  chanced  to  be  residing  in 
Lacedemon,  upon  their  business)  when  they  heard  of  this  ora- 
tion, thought  fit  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, not  to  make  apology  for  what  they  were  charged  with 
by  the  other  cities,  but  to  shew  in  general,  that  it  was  not  fit 
for  them  in  this  case  to  take  any  su£len  resolution,  but  further 
time  to  consider.  Also  they  desired  to  lay  open  the  power  of 
their  city;  to  the  elder  sort,  for  a  remembrance  of  what  they 
knew  already ;  and  to  the  younger,  for  an  information  of  what 
they  knew  not:  supposing  that  when  they  should  have  spoken, 
they  wouM  incline  to  quietness,  rather  tlian  to  war.  And 
therefore  they  presented  themselves  before  the  Lacedemonians, 
saying,  that  they  also,  if  they  might  have  leave,  desired  to , 
speak  in  the  assembly,  who  willed  them  to  come  in.  And  the 
Athenians  went  into  the  assembly,  and  spake  to  this  effbct. 

The  Oratioii  of  the  Ambassadors  (^Athens. 
*  Though  our  ambassage  was  not  to  this  end,  that  we  should 

<  ai;gue  against  our  confederates,  but  about  such  other  afiairs 

<  as  the  city  was  pleased  to  employ  us  in ;  yet  having  heard 

<  of  the  great  exclamation  against  ns,  we  came  into  the  court, 

<  not  to  make  answer  to  the  criminations  of  the  cities  (for  te 

<  plead  before  you  here,  wo-e  not  to  plead  bcfoie  the  judges 
«  either  of  them  or  us)  but  to  the  end  you  may  not  be  drawR 

*  away,  to  take  the  worst  resolution,  at  the  pmuasion  of  die 

*  ^pnfederates,  in  matters  of  so  great  importance.    And  withal. 
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toodiing  the  sum  of  the  oratilHi  made  against  us,  to  infionn 
ywxy  that  what  we  possess  we  have  it  just^,  md  that  oar  city 
deserveth  reputation.  But  what  need  we  now  to  speak  of 
mattefs  long  past^  confirmed  more  by  hear-saj,  than  by  the 
eyes  of  those  that  are  to  hear  us  relate  them  ?  But  our  actions 
against  the  Persian,  and  such  as  you  yourselves  know  as  well 
as  we,  those,  though  it  be  tedious  to  hear  them  ever  ol^ected, 
we  must  of  necessity  recite.  For  when  we  did  them,  we  ha- 
zarded ourselves  for  some  benefit,  of  which,  as  you  had  your 
parts  in  the  substance,  so  must  we  have  ours  (if  that  be  any 
benefit)  in  the  commemoration ;  and  we  shall  make  reeital 
(tf  them,  not  by  way  of  deprecation,  but  of  protestation,  and 
declaration  of  what  a  city  (in  case  you  take  ill  adviee)  you 
have  to  enter  the  list  withal.  We  therefore  say,  that  we  not 
only  first  and  alone  hazarded  battle  against  the  Barbarian  in 
the  fidds  of  Marathon,  but  also  afterwards  when  he  came 
again3  being  unable  to  resist  him  by  land,  embarked  ourselves, 
every  man  that  was  able  to  bear  arms,  and  gave  him  battle 
amongst  the  rest,  by  sea  at  Salamis,  which  was  the  cause  that 
kept  him  back  from  sailing  to  Pdoponnesus,  and  laying  it 
waste  city  after  city :  for  against  so  many  gallies  you  were  not 
able  to  give  each  other  mutual  succour.  And  the  greatest 
proof  of  this  is  the  Persian  himself,  who  when  his  fleet  was 
overcome,  and  that  he  had  no  more  such  finrces,  went  away  in 
haste  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army.  Which  being  so, 
and  evident  that  the  whole  state  of  the  Grecians  was  em- 
barked in  their  fleet,  we  conferred  to  the  same  the  three  things 
of  mos^  advantage ;  namely,  the  greatest  number  of  gallies, 
the  most  prudent  coinmander,  and  the  most  lively  courage. 
(For  of  four  hundred  gallies  in  die  whole,  our  own  were  few 
less  than  two  thirds)  and  for  commander,  Themistodes ;  who 
was  the  principal  cause  that  the  battle  was  fought  in  the 
streight  *,  whereby  he  clearly  saved  the  whole  business ;  and 
whom,  though  a  stranger,  you  yourselves  have  honoured  for 
it,  more  than  any  man  that  came  unto  you ;  and  a  forward- 
ness we  shewed,  more  adventurous  than  any  other  in  this, 
that  when  none  of  them  had  aided  us  by  land  before,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cities,  as  far  as  to  our  own,  were  brought  into 
servitude,  we  were  nevertheless  content  both  to  quit  our  city, 
and  lose  our  goods,  and  even  in  that  estate  not  to  betray  the 
common  cause  of  the  confederates,  or  divided  from  them,  to 
be  unQseful ;  but  to  put  ourselves  into  our  navy,  and  undergo 
the  danger  with  them,  and  that  without  passion  against  you  for 
not  having  formerly  defended  us  in  the  like  manner.  So  that 
we  may  say  that  we  have  no  less  conferred  a  benefit  upon  you, 

»  Of  Salamis. 
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then  we  recdved  it  fiom  you.  You  came  indeed  to  aid  us^ 
but  it  was  from  citi^  inhabited^  and  to  the  end  you  might 
still  keep  them  so ,  and  when  you  were  afraid^  not  of  our  dan- 
ger^  but  your  oiXrn  ;  whereas  we  coming  from  a  city  no  more 
being  *,  and  putting  ourselves  into  danger^  for  a  city  hopeless 
ever  to  be  again^  saved  both  you  (in  part)  and  ourselves.  But 
if  we  had  joined  with  the  Persian^  fearing  (as  others  did)  to 
have  our  territories  wasted ;  or  afterwards,  as  men  lost,  durst 
not  have  put  ourselves  into  our  gallies,  you  must  not  have 
fought  with  him  by  sea,  because  your  ileet  had  been  too 
smSl ;  but  his  afiairs  had  succeeded  as  he  would  himself. 
Therefore  (men  of  Lacedemoo)  we  deserve  not  so  great  envy 
of  the  Grecians  for  our  courage  at  that  time,  and  for  our  jmi- 
dence,  and  for  the  dominion  we  hold,  as  we  now  undergo. 
Which  dominion  we  obtained  not  by  violence,  but  because 
the  confederates,  when  yourselves  woidd  not  stay  out  the  re- 
lics of  the  war  against  the  Barbarian,  came  in,  and  entreated 
us  to  take  thecommand,  of  their  own  accord.  So  that  at  first 
we  were  forced  to  advance  our  dominion  to  what  it  is,  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  as  chiefly  for  fear,  next  for  ho- 
nour, and  lastly  for  profit.  For  when  we  had  the  envy  of 
many,  and  had  reconquered  some  that  had  already  revolted, 
and  seeing  you  were  no  more  our  friends  as  you  had  been, 
but  suspected  and  quarrelled  us,  we  held  it  no  longer  a 
safe  course,  laying  by  our  power,  to  put  ourselves  into  your 
danger;  for  the  revolts  from  us  would  all  have  been  made  to 
you.  ..  Now  it  is  no  fault  for  men  in  danger,  to  order  their  af- 
fairs to  the  best;  for  you  also  (men  of  Lacedemon)  have 
command  over  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  and  order  them  to 
your  best  advantage  :  and  had  you,  when  the  time  was  f,  by 
staying  it  out,  been  envied  in  your  command,  as  we  know  well 
you  would  have  been  no  less  heavy  to  the  confederates  than 
we,  you  must  have  been  constrained  to  rule  imperiously,  or  to 
have  fallen  into  danger.  So  that,  though  overcome  by  three 
the  greatest  things,  honour,  fear,  and  profit,  we  have  both  ac- 
cepted the  dominion  delivered  us,  and  refuse  again  to  surren- 
der it,  we  have  therein  done  nothing  to  be  wondered  at,  nor 
beside  the  manner  of  men.  Nor  have  we  been  the  first  in  this 
kind,  but  it  hath  been  ever  a  thing  fixed,  for  the  weaker 
to  be  kept  ander  by  the  stronger.  Besides,  we  took  the  govern- 
ment upon  us,  as  esteeming  ourselves  worthy  of  the  same ; 

*  Ttie  AtbeniftM,  tt  the  coming  of  tbe  Peraiao,  when  they  pot  thenntelTet  ioCq 
their  g«ni<*if  l^ft  their  city  to  the  ormy  of  the  Pcraians  by  land,  and  teat  their 
wivei  and  children  into  JEg'mn,  Salamit,  and  Traxena. 

f  That  ia,  when  Pniisaaias  kin^  of  Lacedemon  porsaiogf  the  relict  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  through  hit  pride  and  innolent  command,  procured  the  hatred  of  the 
confederates  to  far  nn  the  Lacedemonian  state  calling  him  home,  they  pot  them« 
ftfUei  under  the  leading  of  the  Athenians. 
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*  and  of  you  also  so  esteenred,  till  having  oomputed  tiiecom- 
^  modity^  you  now  fall  to  allegation  of  equity ;  a  thing  which 
^  DO  man  that  bad  the  occasion  to  achieve  any  thing  1^  strength, 
^  ever  so  fsu*  preferred,  as  to  divert  him  from  his  piont.  Those 
^men  are  worthy  of  commendation,  who  following  the  na- 
'  tural  inclination  of  man,  in  desiring  rule  over  others,  are 
^juster,  than  for  their  power  they  need.  And  therefore  if 
^  another  had  our  power,  we  think  it  would  best  make  ap- 
^  pear  our  own  moderation ;  and  yet  our  moderation  hath  un- 
^deservedly  incurred  contempt,  rather  than  commendation. 
'  For  though  in  pleas  of  covenants  with  our  confederates,  when 
'  in  our  own  city  we  have  allowed  them  trial  by  laws,  equal 
'  both  to  them  and  us,  the  judgment  hath  been  given  against 
'  us,  we  have  nevertheless  been  reputed  contentious.  None  of 
'  them  considering  that  others,  who  in  other  places  have  domi- 

*  nion^  and  are  toward  their  subject-states  less  moderate  than 
'  we,  yet  are  never  upbraided  for  it ;  for  they  that  have  the 

*  power  to  compel,  need  not  at  all  go  to  law.  And  yet  these 
'  men  having  been  used  to  converse  with  us  upon  equal  terms,  if 
'  they  lose  any  thing  which  they  think  they  should  not  either  by 
'  sentence,  or  by  the  power  of  our  government,  they  are  not 
^  thankful  for  the  much  they  retain,  but  take  in  worse  part  the 
<  little  they  forego,  than  if  at  first,  laying  law  aside,  we  had 
'  openly  t^en  their  goods  by  violence ;  for  in  that  kind  also 
^  they  themselves  cannot  deny,  but  the  weaker  must  give  way 
'  to  the  stronger.  And  men  it  seems  are  more  passionate  for 
^  injustice  than  for  violence ;  for  that  coming  as  from  an  equal, 
'  seemeth  rapine  ;  and  the  other,  because  bom  one  stronger, 
'  but  necessity :  therefore  when  they  suffered  worse  things  un- 
^  der  the  Medes'  dominion,,  they  bore  it,  but  think  ours,  to  be 

*  rigorous;  and  good  reason,  for  to  men  in  subjection,  the  pre- 
^sent  b  ever  the  worst  estate.    Insomuch,  as  you  also,  if  you 

*  should  put  us  down  and  leign  yourselves,  you  wouTdsoon  find  a 
<  change  of  the  love,^  which  they  bear  you  now  for  fear  of  us, 
'  if  you  should  do  again  as  you  did  for  a  while  *,  when  you 
^were  their  commanders  a^inst  the  Medes.  For  not.  only 
^your  own  institutions  are  difierent  from  those  of  others,  but 
^  also  when  any  one  of  you  comes  abroad  [with  charge,}  he  nei- 
'  ther  nseth.  those  of  yours,  nor  yet  those  of  the  rest  of  Greece. 
^Ddibexate  therefore  of  this  a  great  while,  as  of  a  matter,  of 
'  great  importance ;  and  do  not  upon  the  opinions  and  crimi« 
^  nations  of  pthers,  procure  your  own  trouble.  Consider  before 
^  you  enter,  how  uuexpected  the  chances  of  war  be  :  for  a  l6ng 
'  war,  for  the  most  part,  endeth  in  calamity,  from  which  we 
^  are  equally  far  off,  and  whether  part  it  will  light  on,  is  to  be 

*  Hemtog  th«  uiparioiit  Md  t/raaoictl  comnMid  of  the  PftuMmjaa. 
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*  tiied  with  unoortainty.  And  men  when  they  go  to  war^  use 
'  niany  times  to  fall  first  to  action^  the  which  ought  t6  come 
^  behind ;  and  when  they  have  already  taken  harm^  then  they 
^  faHto  reasoning.  But  since  we  are  neither  in  such  error  our- 
'  selves^  nor  do  find  that  ydu  are>  we  advise  you,  whilst  good 

*  counsel  k  in  both  our  elections,  not  to  break  the  peace,  nor 
^  violate  your  oaths;  but  according  to  the  articles,  let  the  con<- 
'  trovetsy  he  decided  by  judgment;  or  else  we  call  the  gods 
'  you  have  sworn  by,  to  witness  that  if  you  begin  the  war,  we 
^  will  endeavour  to  revedge  ourselves  the  same  way  that  you 
'  shall  walk  in  before  us/ 

Thus  spake  the  Athenians. 

After  the  Lacedemonians  had  heard  both  the  complaints  of 
the  confederates  against  the  Athenians,  and  the  Athenian's  an- 
swer, they  put  them  every  one  out  of  the  court,  and  consulted  of 
the  business  amongst  themselves.  And  the  opinions  of  the 
greatest  part  concurred  in  this,  that  the  Athenians  had  done 
unjustly,  and  ought  speedily  to  be  warred  on :  but  Archidamus 
their  king,  a  man  reputed  both  wise  and  temperate,  spake  as 
follpweth. 

The  Oration  of  Archidamus. 

'  Mbn  of  Lacedemon,  both  I  myself  have  the  experience  of 
'  many  wars,  and  I  see  you  of  the  same  age  with  me,  to  have 
^  the  like;  insomuch  as  you  cannot  desire  this  war,  either 
'  through  inexperience  (as  many  do)  nor  yet  as  apprehending 
'  it  to  be  profitable  or  safe.  And  whosoever  shall  temperately 
^  consider  the  war  we  now  deliberate  of,  will  find  it  to  be  no 
^  small  one.^  For  though  in  respect  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and 
'  our  neighbour  states,  we  have  equal  strength,  and  can  quickly 
'  be  upon  them ;  yet  against  men,  whose  territory  is  remote,  and 
'  are  also  expert  seamen,  and  with  all  other  thmgs  excellently 
^  Airnished,  as  money,  both  private  and  public,  shipping,  horses, 
^  arms,  and  number,  more  than  any  one  part  of  Greece  besides, 

*  and  that  have  many  confederates  paying  them  tribute;  against 

*  such,  I  say,  why  should  we  lightly  undertake  the  war  ?  And 
'  since  we  are  unfurnished,  whereon  relying,  should  we  make 


qmre  ume.    Un  our  money  i  15  ut  therein  also  we  are  more 

<  too  weak ;  for  neither  hath  the  state  any,  nor  will  private  men 

<  readily  contribute*  But  it  may  be  some  rely  on  this,  that  we 
«  exceed  them  in  arms,  and  multitude  of  soldiers,  so  that  we 
'  may  waste  their  territories  With  incursions.     But  there  is 

<  much  other  land  under  their  dominion,  and  by  sea  they  are 
'  able  to  bring  in  wfatatsoever  they  shall  stand  in  need  of.    Again, 
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if  we  aatajr  to  dienate  their  confederates,  we  must  aid  them 
with  shipping,  because  the  most  of  them  are  islanders.    What 
a  war  then  will  this  of  ours  be?  For  unless  we  have  the  bet- 
ter of  them  in  shipping,  or  take  frdm  them  their  ferenue 
whereby  their  navy  is  maintained,  we  shall  do  the  most  hurt 
to  ourselves.    And  in  this  case  to  let  fall  the  war  again,  will 
be  no  honocff  for  us,  when  we  are  chiefly  thought  to  have 
b^un  it.    As  for  the  hope,  that  if  we  waste  their  country, 
the  war  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  let  that  never  lift  us  up,  for  I 
fear  we  shall  transmit  it  rather  to  our  children.    For  it  is 
likely  the  Athenians  have  the  spirit  not  to  be  slaves  to  their 
eaiA,  nor  as  men  without  experience,  to  be  astonished  at  the 
war*    And  yet  I  do  not  advise  that  we  should  stupidly  suffer 
our  confederates  to  be  wronged,  and  not  apprehend  the  Athe- 
maos  in  their  plots  against  them ;  but  only  not  yet  to  take  up 
arms,  bat  to  send  and  expostulate  with  them,  making  no 
great  shew  neither  of  war  nor  of  sufferance:   and  in   the 
mean  time  to  make  our  provision,  and  make  friends  both 
of  Greeks  aud  Barbarians,  such  as  in  any  place  we  can  get,  of 
power  either  in  shipping  or  money  (nor  are  they  to  be  blamed, 
that  being  laid  in  wait  for,  as  we  are  by  the  Athenians,  take  unto 
them  not  Grecians  only,  but  also  Barbarians  for  their  safety) 
and  withal  to  set  forth  our  own.    If  they  listen  to  our  ambas- 
sadcHTs,  best  of  all ;  if  not,  then  two  or  three  years  passing 
over  our  heads,  being  better  appointed,  we  may  war  upon 
them  if  we  wiU.    And  when  they  see  our  preparation,  and 
hear  words  that  import  no  less,  they  will  relent  the  sooner, 
especially  having  their  grounds  unhurt,  and  consulting  upon 
commodities  extant,  and  not  yet  spoiled.    For  we  must  think 
their  territory  to  be  nothing  but  an  hostage,  and  so  much 
the  more,  bv  how  much  the  better  husbanded.    The  which 
we  ought  tnerefore  to  spare  as  long  as  we  may,  lest  making 
them  desperate,  we  make  them  also  the  harder  to  expugne. 
For  if  unfurnished  as  we  be,  at  the  instigation  of  the  confede- 
rates, we  waste  their  territory,  consider  if  in  so  doing  we  do  not 
make  the  war  both  more  dishonourable  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
and  also  more  difficult.  For  though  accusations,  as  well  against 
cities  as  private  men  may  be  cleared  again,  a  war  for  the  plea- 
sure of  some,  taken  up  by  all,  the  success  whereof  cannot  be 
foreseen,  can  hardly  with  honour  be  let  fall  again.    Now  let 
no  man  think  it  cowardice  that  being  many-<!ities,  we  go  not 
presently  and  invade  that  one  city ;  for  of  confederates  that 
bring    them   in   money    they  have  more    than  we;    and 
war  !s   not  so   much  war  of  arms,  as  war  of  money,  by 
means  whereof  arms  are  useful,  especially  when  it  is  a  war 
of  land-men  against  sea-men.    And  therefore  let  us  first  pro- 
vide oursdvfa  of  money,  and  not  first  luise  the  war  upon  the 
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^  persuasion  of  the  confederates.  For  we  that  must  be  thought 
'  the  causes  of  all  events^  good  or  bad^  have  also  reason  to  take 
'  some  leisure  in  part  to  foresee  them.  As  for  the  slackness  and 
^  procrastination^  wherewith  we  are  reproached  by  the  confede- 
^  rates,  be  never  ashamed  of  it ;  for  the  more  haste  you  make 
^  to  the  war,  you  will  be  the  longer  before  ^ou  end  it,  for  that 
^  you  go  to  it  unprovided.  Besides,  our  city  hath  been  ever 
<  free,  and  well  thought  of.  And  this  which  they  object,  is 
^  rather  to  be  called  a  modesty  proceeding  upon  judgment :  for 
'  by  that  it  is  that  we  alone  are  neither  arrogant  upon  good 
^  success,  nor  shrink  so  much  as  others  in  adversity.  Nor  are 
'  we,  when  men  provoke  us  to  it  with  praise,  through  the  de- 
^  light  thereof,  moved  to  undergo  danger,  more  than  we  think  fit 
'  ourselves ;  nor  when  they  sharpen  us  with  reprehension,  doth 
^  the  smart  thereof  a  jot  the  more  prevail  upon  us.  And  this 
'  modesty  of  ours,  maketh  us  both  good  soldiers  and  good  coun- 
'  seUors :  good  soldiers,  because  shame  begetteth  modesty,  and 

*  valour  is  most  sensible  of  shame  $  good  counsellors,  in  thisj 
^  that  we  are  brought  up  more  simply  than  to  disesteem  the 
'  laws,  and  by  severity,  more  modestly  than  to  disobey  thetti. 
'  And  also  in  that  that  we  do  not,  like  men  exceeding  wise  in 
'  things  needless,  find  fault  bravely  with  the  preparation  of  the 
^  enemy,  and  in  efiect  not  assault  him  accordingly ;  but  do 

*  think  our  neighbour's  cogitations  like  our  own,  and  that  the 
'  events  of  fortune  cannot  be  discerned  by  a  speech ;  and  do 
^  therefore  always  so  furnish  ourselves  really  against  the  enemy^ 
^  as  against  -men  well  advised.    For  we  are  not  to  build  our 

*  hopes  upon  the  oversights  of  them,  but  upon  the  safe  fore- 
^  sight  of  ourselves.  Nor  must  we  think  that  there  is  much 
^  difference  between  man  and  man,  but  him  onl^  to  be  the  best 
'  that  hath  been  brought  up  amount  the  most  difiicuUies.  Let 
'  us  not  therefore  cast  aside  the  institutions  of  ^ur  ancestors, 

^  which  we  have  so  long  retained  to  our  profit ;  nor  let  us,  of  ' 
'  many  men's  lives,  of  much  money,  of  many  cities,  and  much 
^  honour,  hastily  resolve  in  so  small  a  part  of  one  day,  but  at 
^  leisure,  the  which  we  have  better  commodity  than  any  other 
^  to  do,  by  reason  of  our  power.    Send  to  the  Athenians  about 
'  the  matter  of  Potidiea,  send  about  that  wherein  the  confede- 
'  rates  say  they  are  injured;  and  the  rather,  because  they  be 
'  content  to  refer  the  cause  to  judgment :  and  one  that  ofiereth 
'  himself  to  judgment  may  not  lawfully  be  invaded  as  a  doer  of 
^  injury,  before  the  judgment  be  given,  and  prepare  withal  for 
^  the  war ;  so  shall  you  take  the  most  profitable  counsel  for 
^  yourselves,  and  the  most  formidable  to  the  enemy.' 
Thus  spake  Archidamus* 
But  Sthenelaidas,  then  one  of  the  Ephori^  stood  up  last  of 
all^  and  spake  to  the  Lacedemonians  in  this  manner: 
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The  Oration  of  Sthenelaidas. 

^  For  m^  part,  I  understand  not  the  many  words  used  by 
'  the  Athenians ;  for  though  they  have  been  much  in  their  own 
*  praises,  yet  they  have  said  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  that  they 
<  have  done  injury  to  our  confederates,  and  to  Peloponnesus* 
'  And  if  they  carried  themselves  well  against  the  Medes  when 
^  tnne  was,  and  now  ill  against  us,  they  deserve  a  double  pu- 
'  nishment,  because  they  are  not  good  as  they  were,  and  be- 
'  cause  they  are  evil,  as  they  were  not.    Now  are  we  the  same 
'  we  were,  and  mean  not  (if  we  be  wise)  either  to  connive  at 
'  the  wrongs  done  to  our  confederates,  or  defer  to  repair  them, 
^  for  the  murm  they  suffer  is  not  defmed.    Others  have  much 
'  money,  many  gallies,  and  many  horses ;  and  we  have  good 
^  confederates,  not  to  be  betrayed  to  the  Atheniaiis,  nor  to  be 
'  defended  with  words,  (for  they  are  not  hurt  in  words)  but  to 
'  be  aided  with  all  our  power,  and  with  speed.    Let  no  man 
^  tell  me,  that  after  we  have  once  received  the  injury,  we  ought 
^  to  deliberate.    No,  it  belongs  rather  to  the  doers  of  iniury  to 
'  spend  time  in  consultation.    Wherefore  (men  of  Lacedemon) 
'  decree  the  war,  as  becometh  the  dignity  of  Sparta;  and  let 
'  not  the  Athenians  grow  yet  greater,  nor  let  us  betray  our 
,<  confederates,  but  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  proceed  against  the 
'  doers  of  injustice.' 

Having  thus  spoken,  being  himself  Ephore,  he  put  it  to  the 
question  in  the  assembly  of  the  Lacedemonians ;  and  saying  af^ 
terwards,  '  that  he  could  not  discern  whether  was  the  greater 
cry'  (for  they  used  to  give  their  votes  viva  voce,  and  not  with 
bedls  *)  and  desiring  that  it  might  be  evident  that  their  minds 
were  inclined  most  to  the  war,  he  put  it  unto  them  again,  and 
said,  '  To  whomsoever  of  you  it  seemeth  that  the  peace  is  bro- 
'  ken,  and  that  the  Athenians  have  done  unjustly,  let  him  arise 
'  and  go  yonder :'  and  withal  he  shewed  them  a  certain  place : 
'  and  to  whomsoever  it  seemeth  otherwbe,  let  him  eo  to  the 
^  other  side.'  So  they  arose,  and  the  room  was  dividec^  wherein 
hi  the  greater  number  were  those  that  held  the  peace  to  be 
broken. 

Then  calling  in  the  confederates,  they  told  them,  that  for 
their  own  parts  their  sentence  was,  that  the  Athenians  had  done 
them  wrong.  But  vet  they  desired  to  have  all  their  confederates 
called  togeUier,  and  then  to  put  it  to  the  question  again,  that 
if  they  would,  the  war  might  be  decreed  by  common  consent. 
This  done,  their  confederates  went  home,  and  so  did  also  after- 

•  Yvftf .  Properly  hpUltti^  cod^ttf.  A  liute  stone  or  ball,  wbicb  be  tbat  ptfz 
bifl  vote  put  into  a  box,  either  on  the  affiroiative  or  nej^aiife  part,  ai  he  pleased. 
The  Athenians  used  beans  white  nnd  black.  The  Venetians  now  nse  balls,  and 
the  distinctioo  is  made  by  (be  box  inscribed  with  yea  and  no* 
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wards  the  Athenians^  when  they  had  dispatched  the  bosuiess  they 
came  about.  This  decree  of  the  assembly,  that  the  peace  was 
broken,  was  made  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  those  thirty  years 
for  which  a  peace  had  been  formerly  concluded,  after  the  ac« 
tions  past  in  Euboea  *. 

Thb  Lacedemonians  gave  sentence  that  the  peace  was  bro^ 
ken,  and  that  the  war  was  to  be  made,  not  so  much  for  the 
wocds  of  the  confederates,  as  for  fear  the  Athenian  greatness 
should  still  increase :  For  they  saw  that  a  great  part  of  Greece 
was  fallen  already  into  their  hands.  Now  tne  manner  how  the 
Athenians  came  to  the  administration  of  those  afiairs  by  which 
they  so  raised  themselves,  was  this : 

After  that  the  Medes,  overcome  by  sea  and  land  were  de- 
parted, and  such  of  them  as  had  escaped  by  sea  to  Mycale  f, 
were  there  also  utterly  overthrown ;  Leotychides  king  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  then  commander  of  the  Grecians  at  Mycale, 
with  their  confederates  of  Peloponnesus,  went  home  :  but  the 
Athenians  with  their  confederates  of  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont,  as 
many  as  were  already  revolted  from  the  king  Xy  staid  behind  and 
besieged  Sestus,  holden  then  by  the  Medes,  and  when  they  had 
lain  before  it  all  the  winter,  they  took  it,  abandoned  by  the 
Barbarians^  and  after  this  they  set  sail  from  the  Hellespont, 
every  one  to  his  own  city.  And  the  body  §  of  the  Athenians,  as 
soon  as  their  territory  was  clear  of  the  Barbarians,  went  home 
also,  and  fetched  thither  their  wives  and  children,  and  such 
goods  as  they  had,  from  the  places  where  they  had  been  put 
out  to  keep,  and  went  about  the  reparation  of  their  dty  and 
walls.  For  there  were  vet  standing  some  pieces  of  the  circuit 
of  their  wall,  and  likewise  a  few  houses  (though  the  most  were 
down)  which  the  principal  of  the  Persians  had  reserved  for 
their  own  lodgings.  The  Lacedemonians  hearing  what  they 
went  about,  sent  thither  their  ambassadors,  partly  because 
they  would  themselves  have  been  glad  that  neither  the  Athe- 
nians nor  any  other  had  had  walls ;  but  principally,  as  in- 
cited thereto  by  their  confederates,  (who  feared  not  only  the 
greatness  of  their  navy,  which  they  had  not  before,  but  also 
their  courage  shewed  against  the  Persians)  and  entreated  them 
not  to  build  their  walls,  but  rather  join  with  them  in  pulling  down 
the  walls  of  what  cities  soever  without  Peloponnesus  had  them 
yet  standing :  not  discovering  their  meaning,  and  the  jealousy 

*  Npjroponte. 

f  A  promoofbry  in  Asia  the  Less,  where  the  remnant  of  Xerxes  fleet  was  de- 
.  feated,  the  same  day  that  bis  land  foroes  were  alao  defeated  hj  Paasaniaa  at  Platfea, 
with  the  slaughter  of  Mardonius  their  general,  and  almost  their  whole  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men. 

t  Of  Persia. 

§  To  ««rv«»,  the  state.  That  is,  tliey  made  Athens  again  the  seat  of  their  go- 
Yernment,  whereas  heforc  it  was  in  the  fleet  and  camp  still  removing. 
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tfaey  had  of  the  Athenians;  but.pieteiiding  this,  that  if  the 
BaAariaa  returned,  he  might  find  no  fortified  city  to  make  the 
seat  of  his  war,  as  he  did  of  Thebes  :  and  that  Peloponnesus 
was  sufficient  for  them  all  whereinto  to  retire,  and  from  whence 
to  withstand  the  war.  But  the  Athenians,  by  the  advice  of 
Themistocles,  when  the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors  had  so  said, 
dismissed  them  presently  with  this  answer,  that  they  would  pre- 
sently send  ambassadors  about  the  business  they  spake  of,  to 
Lacedemon.  Now  Themistocles  willed  them  to  send  himself 
to  Liacedemon  for  one,  and  that  as  speedily  as  they  could; 
but  such  as  were  chosen  ambassadors  with  him  not  to  send 
away  presently,  but  to  stay  them  till  the  walls  were  so  raised 
as  to  fight  upon  them  from  a  sufficient  hei^t;  and  that 
all  the  men  in  the  city  in  the  mean  time,  both  they  and 
their  wives  and  children,  sparing  neither  private  ncMr  public 
edifice,  that  might  advance  the  work,  but  pulling  all  down 
whatsoever  should  help  to  raise  it.  When  he  bad  thus  in- 
structed them,  adding,  that  he  wouM  himself  do  the  rest  at  Xa- 
cedemon,  he  took  his  journey.  And  when  he  came  to  Lacede- 
mon, he  went  not  to  the  state,  but  dehying  tibe  time,  excused 
himself  5  and  when  any  of  those  that  were  in  office  asked  him 
why  he  did  not  present  himseif  to  the  state,  answered, '  that  he 
*  staid  for  his  fellow- ambassadors,  who  upon  some  business  that 
<  fell  out,  were  kft  behind,  but  he  ^cpected  them  very  shortly, 
'  and  wcmdered  they  were  not  come  already/  Hearing  this, 
they  gave  credit  to  Themistocles,  for  the  love  they  bore  him ; 
but  when  others  coming  thence  aveired  plainly  that  the  wall 
went  up,  and  that  it  was  come  to  good  height  already,  they 
cotdd  not  then  choose  but  beliere  it.  Themistocles,  when  he 
saw  ihb,  wished  them  not  to  be  led  by  reports,  but  rather  to 
send  thither  some  of  their  own,  sudi  as  were  honest  men,  and 
having  informed  themselves,  would  relate  the  truth.  Which 
diey  also  did.  And  Themistocles  seudedi  pimly  to  die  Athe- 
nians about  the  same  men,  to  take  order  for  their  stay,  with  as 
little  appearance  of  it  as  they  could,  and  not  to  dismiss  them 
till  their  own  ambassadors  were  returned.  (For  by  this  time 
were  arrived  thtose  that  were  jomed  with  liim^  namely  Abro* 
nychos  the  sen  of  Lysides,  ana  Aristides  the  son  of  Lysima* 
ehus,  and  brought  him  word  that  the  waU  was  of  a  sufficient 
height.)  For  he  feared  lest  tbe  Lacedemonians,  when  they 
knew  the  trath,  would  refuse  fo  let  them  go.  The  Athenians 
therefM«  kept  tfaNcre  those  ambassadors,  according  as  it  was 
written  to  them  to  do.  Themistocles  coming  now  to  his  au* 
dience  before  the  Lacedemonians,  said  plainly, '  that  the  city 
'  of  Athev  was  already  walled,  and  that  sufficiently,  for  the 
^  defence  of  those  within  :  and  that  if  it  should  please  the  La* 
'  cedemonians,  upon  any  occasion  to  s^nd  ambassadors  unto 
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^  tliem^  they  were  to  send  <henoeforward,  as  to  men  that  un- 

<  derstood  what  conduced  both  to  their  own^  and  also  to  the 
^  common  good  of  all  Greece.  For  when  tlie'y  thought  it  best 
'  to  quit  their  city,  and  put  themselves  into  their  gallies,  he 
'  said  they  were  bold  to  do  it,  without  asking  the  advice  of  them. 
'  And  in  common-council,  the  advice  of  the  Athenians  was  as 

*  good  as  the  advico  of  them :  and  now  at  this  time  their  opinion 

<  is,  that  it  will  be  best,  both  for  themselves  in  particular,  and  for 
'  all  the  confederates  in  common,  that  their  city  should  be  walled. 
'  For  that  in  strength  unequal,  men  cannot  alike  and  e(|ually 

*  advise  for  the  common  benefit  of  Greece.  Therefore,'  said  he, 

<  either  must  all  the  confederate  cities  be  unwalled,  or  you 
^  must  not  think  amiss  of  what  is  done  by  us.'  The  Lacede- 
monians when  they  heard  him,  though  they  made  no  shew  of 
being  angry  with  the  Athenians,  (for  they  had  not  sent  their 
ambassa(K)rs  to  forbid  them,  but  by  way  of  advice,  to  admonish 
them  not  to  build  the  wall ;  besides  they  bare  them  affection 
then,  for  their  courage  shewn  against  the  Medes)  vet  they  were 
inwardly  ofiended,  because  they  missed  of  their  will.  And  the 
ambassadors  returned  home  of  either  side,  without  complaint. 
Thus  the  Athenians  quickly  raised  their  waUs,  the  strueture  it- 
self making  manifest  the  haste  used  in  the  building.  For  the 
foundation  consisteth  of  stones  of  all  sorts ;  and  those  in  some 
places  unwrought,  and  as  they  were  brought  to  the  place. 
Many  pillars  ako  taken  from  sepulchres*,  and  polished  stones 
were  piled  together  amongst  the  rest.  For  the  circuit  of  the 
city  was  set  every,  way  fievther  out,  and  therefore  hastening^ 
they  took  alike  whatsoever  came  next  to  hand.  Themistocles 
likewise  persuaded  them  to  build  up  the  rest  of  Peirs&us  f,  (for 
it  was  begun  in  the  year  that  himself  was  Archon  X  of  Athens) 
as  conceiving  the  place  both  beautiful,  in  that  it  had  three  na- 
tural havens,  and  that  being  now  seamen,  it  would  very  much 
conduce  to  the  enlargement  of  their  power.  For  he  was  indeed 
the  first  man  that  durst  tell  them  that  they  ought  to  take 
upon  them  the  command  of  the  sea,  and  with^  presently 
helped  them  in  obtaining  it.  By  his  counsel  also  it  was,  that 
they  built  the  wall  of  that  breadth  about  Peir»us»  which  is  now 
to  be  seen :  for  two  carts  carrying  stones,  met,  and  passed 
upon  it  one  by  another.  And  yet  within  it,  there  was  ndither 
rubbish  nor  morter  [to  fill  it  up,]  but  it  was  made  all  of  great 
stones,  cut  square  and  bound  together  with  iron  and  lead. 
But  for  height,  it  was  raised  but  to  the  half  at  the  most  of 
what  he  had  intended.    For  he  would  have  had  it  able  to  bold 

*  The  walk  of  Athens  iM^e  of  chapelt  and  tomhf .    Cor.  Nepot  in  vHa  The* 
nitt. 
t  This  was  befofc  a  fillage,  aad  bow  made  the  Alkeaiao  arsenal. 
X  The  go? eni6r  of  the  eitf  for  that  year. 
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oat  the  enemy  both  by  the  height  and  breadth ;  and  that  a  few, 
and  the  less  serviceable  men  might  have  sufficed  to  defend  it, 
and  the  rest  have  served  in  the  navy.  For  principally  he  was 
addicted  to  the  sea,  because  (as  I  think)  he  had  observed,  that 
the  forces  of  the  king  had  easier  access  to  invade  them  by  sea 
than  by  land ;  and  thought  that  Peir^eus  was  more  profitable 
than  the  dty  above.  And  oftentimes  he  would  exhort  the 
Athenians,  that  in  case  they  were  oppressed  by  land,  they 
should  go  down  thither,  and  with  their  gallies  make  resistance 
against  what  enemy  soever.  Thus  the  Athenians  built  their 
mUs,  and  fitted  themselves  in  other  kinds,  immediately  upon 
the  departure  of  the  Persians. 

In  the  mean  time  was  Pausanias  the  son  of  Cleombrotus, 
sent  from  Lacedemon  commander  of  the  Grecians,  with  twenty 
gallies  out  of  Peloponnesus.  With  which  went  also  thirty  sail 
of  Athens,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  confederates,  and  mak- 
ing war  OD  Cyrus,  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  the  same :  and 
afterwards,  under  the  same  commander,  came  before  Byzan- 
tium *,  which  they  besieged  and  won. 

But  Pausanias  being  now  grown  insolent,  both  the  rest  of 
the  Grecians,  and  especially  the  lonians,  who  had  newly  reco- 
vered their  liberty  from  the  king,ofiended  with  him,  came  unto 
the  Athenians,  and  requested  them  for  consanguinities  f  sake  to 
become  their  leaders,  and  to  protect  them  from  the  violence  of 
Pausanias.  The  Athenians  accepting  the  motion,  applied  them^ 
selves  hoth  to  the  defence  of  these,  and  also  to  the  ordering  of 
the  rest  of  the  afiairs  there,  in  such  sort  as  it  should  seem  best 
unto  themselves.  In  the  mean  time  the  Lacedemonians  sent 
for  Pausanias  home,  to  examine  him  of  such  things  as  thev  had 
heard  against  him.  For  great  crimes  had  been  laid  to  his  charge 
by  the  Grecians  that  came  from  thence ;  and  his  government 
was  rather  an  imitation  of  tyranny  than  a  command  in  war. 
And  it  was  his  hap  to  be  called  home  at  the  same  time  that  the 
confederates,  all  but  the  soldiers  of  Peloponnesus,  out  of  hatred 
to  him,  had  turned  to  the  Athenians.  When  he  came  to  La- 
cedemon, though  he  were  censured  for  some  wrongs  done  ^ 
jMivate  men,  yet  of  the  greatest  matters  he  was  acquitted,  espe- 
daUy  of  medizing,  the  which  seemed  to  be  the  most  evident  of 
aU:  Him  therefore  thej  sent  general  no  more,  but  Dorcis, 
and  some  others  with  him,  with  no  great  army ;  whos^  com- 
mand the  confederates  refused,  and  they  finding  that,  went 
their  ways  likewise.  And  after  that  the  Lacedemonians  sent 
no  more,  because  they  feared  lest  such  as  went  out  would  prove 
the  worse  for  the  state,  (as  they  had  seen  by  Pausanias,)  and 


*  Constaotinople. 

t  Tlie  loniftiu  were  all  colonics  oftlie  people. 
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abot)ecau$e  they  desired  to  be  rid  of  the  Persian  war,  oonceiv* 
ing  the  Athenians  to  be  sufficient  leaders,  and  at  that  time 
their  friends. 

When  the  Athenians  had  thus  gotten  the  command  by  the 
confederates  own  accord,  for  the  hatred  they  bare  to  Pausa- 
nias,  they  then  set  down  an  order  which  cities  should  contribute 
money  for  this,  war  agsunst  the  Barbarians,  and  which  galUes. 
For  tivsy  pretended  to  repair  the  injuries  they  had  suffered,  by 
laying  waste  the  territories  of  the  king.  And  then  firist  come 
up  among  the  Athenians  the  office  of  treasurers  *  of  Greece, 
who  were  receivers  of  the  tribute  f?  (for  so  they  called  this 
money  contributed.)  And  the  first  tribute  that  was  taxed, 
came  to  four-hundred  and  sixty  talents  %»  The  treasury  was  at 
Delos  §,  vid  their  meetings  were  kept  tfiere  in  the  temple  %. 

Now  using  their  authority  at  first  in  such  manner,  as  that 
the  coofedemtes  lived  under  their  own  laws,  and  were  admitted 
to  common  >council ;  by  the  war,  and  administratioii  of  tlie 
common  afiaifs  of  Greece  from  the  Persian  war  to  this,  what 
against  the  barbarians,  what  against  their  own  innovating  con^ 
federates,  and  what  against  such  of  the  Peloponnesians  as 
chanced  always  in  every  war  to  fall  in,  they  efected  those  great 
matters  following ;  which  also  I  have  therefore  written,  both  be* 
cause  this  place  hath  been  pretermitted  by  all  that  have  written 
before  me.  (For  they  have  either  compiled  the  Grecian  acts 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Persians,  or  that  invasion  only.  Of 
whieh  number  is  Hellanicus,  who  hath  also  touched  them  in  his 
Attic  History,  but  briefly,  and  without  exact  mention  of  the 
times,)  and  also  because  they  carry  with  them  a  demonstration 
of  how  the  Athenian  empire  grew  up. 

And  first,  under  the  oondnct  of  Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades, 
they  took  £ion  upon  the  river  Stryman,  from  the  Medes  by 
siege,  and  carried  away  the  inhabitants  captives.  Then  the 
isle  Scyros  in  the  JEgezn  sea,  inhabited  by  the  Delopes,  the 
inhabitants  whereof  they  also  carried  away  captives,  and  plant- 
ed therein  a  coloi^  of  their  own.  Likewise  they  n^de  war 
cm  the  Caristians,  (alone,  without  the  rest  of  the  Eubceans) 
and  those  also  after  a  time,  came  in  by  eomposition.  After 
tUs  they  warred  on  the  revolted  Naxians,  and  brought  theai  in 
by  siege.  And  this  was  the  first  confederate  <:»ty,  which  con- 
trary to  the  ordinance,  they  deprived  of  their  free  estate; 
tfaough  afterwards,  as  it  came  to  any  of  their  turns,  they  did 
the  like  by  the  rest. 

t  86<o0l.  Sterling^. 

§  Not  at  Athens,  becansc  llioy  would  not  irera  to  cballen^  a  propriety  in 
that  money. 
V  Of  Apollo. 
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Amongst  other  causes  of -revolts,  the  principal  was  their 
felling  to  bring  in  their  tribute  and  gallies,  and  their  refusing 
(when  they  did  so)  to  follow  the  wars.  For  the  Athenians  ex- 
acted strictly,  and  were  grievous  to  them,  by  imposing  a  ne- 
cessity of  toil,  which  they  were  neither  accustomed  nor  willing 
to  undergo.  They  were  also  otherwise  not  so  gentle  in  their 
government  as  they  had  been,  nor  followed  the  war  upon  equal 
terms,  and  could  easily  bring  back  to  their  subjection,  such  as 
should  revolt.  And  of  this  the  confederates  themselves  were 
the  causes :  for  through  this  refusal  to  accompany  the  army, 
the  most  of  them,  to  the  end  they  might  stay  at  home,  were 
ordered  to  excuse  their  gallies  with  money,  as  much  as  it  came 
to.  By  which  means  the  navy  of  the  Athenians  was  increased 
at  the  cost  of  their  confederates,  and  themselves  unprovided, 
and  without  means  to  make  war  in  case  they  should  revolt. 

After  this  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Athenians  and  their  con- 
federates fought  against  the  Medes  both  by  land  and  by  water, 
upon  the  river  of  Eurymedon  in  Pamphilia ;  and  in  one  and  the 
same  day  the  Athenians  had  victory  in  both,  and  took  or  sunk 
all  the  Phoenician  fleet,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  gallies. 
After  this  again  happened  the  revolt  of  Thasus,  upon  a  differ- 
ence about  the  places  of  trade,  and  about  the  mines  they  pos- 
sessed in  the  opposite  parts  of  Thrace.  And  the  Athenians 
going  thither  with  their  fleet,  overthrew  them  in  a  battle  at 
sea,  and  landed  in  the  island.  But  having  about  the  same 
time  sent  ten  thousand  of  their  own  and  of  their  confederates 
people  into  the  river  of  Strymon,  for  a  colony  to  be  planted  in 
a  place  called  then  the  Nine-ways,  now  Amphipolis.  They 
won  the  said  Nine- ways,  which  was  held  by  the  Eidonians ; 
but  advancing  farther,  towards  the  heart  of  the  country  of  Thrace, 
they  were  defeated  at  Drabescus,  a  city  of  the  Eidonians,  by  the 
whole  power  of  the  Thracians,  that  were  enemies  to  this  new- 
built  town  of  the  Nine-ways.  The  Thasians  in  the  mean  time, 
being  overcome  in  divers  battles,  and  besieged,  sought  aid  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  entreated  them  to  divert  the  enemy  by 
an  invasion  ta  Attica:  which,  unknown  to  the  Athenians,  they 
promised  to  do,  and  also  had  done  it,  but  by  an  earthquake 
that  then  happened,  they  were  hindered.  In  which  earthquake, 
their  Helotes  *,  and  of  neighbouring  towns  the  Thuriatce  and 
^theans  revolted,  and  seized  on  Ithome.  Most  of  these  He- 
lotes were  the  posterity  of  the  ancient  Messenians,  brought  into 
servitude  in  former  times ;  whereby  also  it  came  to  pass,  that 
they  were  called  all  Messenians.    Against  these  had  the  Lace- 

*  The  Lacedemonians  employed  the  captives  taken  in  war,  and  their  posterity, 
ID  bnsbandry  and  other  servile  works,  which  was  all  done  by  this  kind  of  men, 
aod  they  were  called  by  tbem  Helotes,  because  the  first  of  them  so  employed, 
w«re  captives  of  the  town  uf  Heios  in  Laconia. 
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demonians  |i  war  now  al  Ithome.  The  Tbasiatis  in  the  third 
year  of  the  siege,  rendered  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  upon 
condition  to  raze  their  wallSf  io  deliver  vp  their  gaUieSy  to  pay 
loth  the  money  behind^  and  for  the  future  as  much  as  they  "voere 
wont :  and  to  quit  both  the  mines  and  the  continent.  The  La* 
cedemonians,  when  the  war  against  those  in  Ithome  grew  long^ 
jamongst  other  their  confederates,  sent  for  aid  to  the  Athenians; 
who  also  came  with  no  small  forces  under  the  command  of 
Cimon.  They  were  sent  for  principally  for  their  repatation  iu 
mural  assaults,  the  long  continuance  of  the  siege,  seeming 
to  require  men  of  ability  in  that  kind,  whereby  they  might 
perhaps  have  gotten  the  place  b^  force.  And  upon  this  journey 
grew  the  first  manifest  dissension  between  the  Lacedemoniana 
and  the  Athenians :  for  the  Lacedemonians,  when  they  could 
not  take  the  place  by  assault,  fearing  lest  the  audacious  and  in- 
novating humour  of  the  Athenians,  whom  withal  they  esteemed 
of  a  contrary  race  *,  might  at  the  persuasion  of  those  in  Ith^nne, 
cause  some  alteration,  if  they  staid ;  dismissed  diem  alone  of 
all  the  confederates,  not  discovering  their  jealousy,  but  alleging 
that  they  bad  no  fiuther  need  of  their  service*  But  the  Athe- 
nians perceiving  that  they  were  not  sent  away  upon  good  cause, 
but  only  as  men  suspected,  made  it  a  heinous  matter;  and 
conceiving  that  they  had  better  deserved  at  theLaoedemoniaos' 
hands,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  left  the  league  which  they 
had  noade  with  the  Lacedemonians  against  the  Persian,  and 
became  confederates  with  their  enemies  the  Argives ;  and  then 
both  Argives  and  Athenians  took  the  same  oath,  and  made  the 
same  league  with  the  Thessalians. 

Those  in  Ithome  when  they  could  no  longer  hold  ont,  in 
the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  rendered  the  jriace  to  the  Laoede- 
monians,  upon  condition  ojf  security  to  depart  out  of  Pehpan* 
tiesuSi  and  that  they  shotdd  no  more  return  /  and  vhomDer 
shouldi  be  taken  returning^  to  be  the  slave  of  him  that  should 
take  him.  For  the  Lacedemonians  had  before  been  warned  by 
a  certain  answer  of  the  Pythian  ofude,  to  let  go  the  suppliasU 
iff  Jupiter  Ithametes.  So  they  came  forth,  they,  and  tbdr  wivea^ 
and  their  children.  And  the  Athenians,  for  hatred  they  bcnre 
to  the  Lacedemonians,  received  them,  and  put  them  into  Naa« 
pacjjia  t,  which  city  they  had  lately  taken  ftom  the  Locriana  of 
Q2ole.  The  Megareans  also  revolted  from  the  Laoedemoniana^ 
and  came  to  the  league  of  the  Athenians,  because  they  weve 
bolden  down  by  the  Corinthians  with  a  war  about  the  limits  ef 
their  territories.  Whereupon  ULegusL  and  Pegas  were  put  iaia 
the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who  built  for  the  Megareans  the 

*  The  Lacedemonianf  were  DoreaBs,  the  AtbeBMns  lonians. 
t  Lepanto. 
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long  walb  from  the  dty  to  Nbaea  ^,  and  inaintauied  them  with 
a  garrison  of  their  own.    And  from  hence  it  was  chiefly  that 
the  vehement  hatred  grew  of  the  Corinthians  against  the  Athe* 
mans.    Moreover^  laares  the  son  of  Psammetticus  an  African^ 
king  of  the  Africans  that  confine  on  Mgypt,  making  war  from 
Marea  abore  Pharus,  caused  the  gimtest  part  of  Mgypt  to 
rebel  against  the  king  Artaxerxes ;  and  when  lie  had  taken  the 
government  of  them  npon  himself,  he  brought  in  the  Athe- 
nians to  assist  him ;  who  efaancing  to  be  then  warring  on  Cyrus 
with  two  hundred  gallies^  pait  their  own  and  part  their  confe-* 
derates,  left  Cyrus  and  went  to  him.    And  going  from  the  sea 
up  the  river  of  Nthis,  after  they  had  made  themselves  makers 
of  the  river,  and  of  two  parts  of  the  city  of  Memphis  f,  as* 
sanlted  the  third  part,  called  the  White  Wall.    Within  were  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians,  such  as  had  eaciqped,  and  of  the 
JEgjf^zns,  such  as  had  not  revolted  amongst  the  rest.    The 
Athenians  came  also  with  a  fleet  to  Halias,  and  landing  their 
soUiers,  fought  by  land  with  the  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians, 
and  the  Connthians  had  the  victory.    After  this,  the  Athenians 
fought  by  sea  against  the  fleet  of  tlie  Peloponnesians  at  Ce<ny- 
ph^ea  Xf  and  the  Athenians  had  the  victoiy.    After  this  again, 
the  war  being  on  foot  of  the  Athenians,  against  the  iEginetie, 
a  great  battle  was  fought  between  them  by  sea,  upon  the  coast 
of  ^gina,  the  confederates  of  both  sides  being  at  the  same ;  in 
which  the  Athenians  had  the  victory;  and  having  taken  seventy 
eallies,  landed  their  army  and  besieged  the  city  under  the  con-» 
dact  of  Leocrates  the  son  of  Strmlms.    After  this,  the  Pek>» 
ponnesians  desiring  to  aki  the  iEgilletss,  sent  over  into  ^gina 
Itself  three  hnndred  men  of  arms,  of  the  same  that  had  bdbre 
akied  the  Corinthians  and  Eptdaurians,  and  with  other  forces 
seized  on  the  top  of  Greranea§.    And  the  Corinthians  and  their 
confederates,  came  down  from  thence  into  the  temtovy  of  Me- 
gara,  supposing  that  the  Athenians  having  much  of  their  army 
absent  in  ^gina  and  in  iEgypt,  would  be  unable  to  aid  the 
M^areans,  or  if  they  dkl,  would  be  forced  to  rise  from  before 
Agina.    But  the  Athenians  stirred  not  from  Mgint^  bat  those 
that  remained  at  Athens,  both  young  and  old,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Myronides,  went  to  Megara ;  and  after  they  had  fought 
with  doubtful  victory,  they  patted  asunder  again  with  an  opi« 
nion  in  both  sides,  not  to  have  bad  the  worse  in  the  action. 
And  the  Atiienians  (who  notwithstanding  had  rather  the  better) 
when  the  Corinthians  were  gone  away,  erected  a  trophy.    But 
the  Corinthians  having  been  reviled  at  their  letom  by  the  an«* 
cient  men  of  the  city,  about  twelve  days  after  came  again  pre- 

*  T1i«  haven  and  arsenal  of  Megara.  ^  t  Cairo. 

t  Some  island  abont  Peloponnesus,  whose  situation  is  not  now  known* 

i  A  ridge  of  a  hill,  lying  before  the  entrance  into  the  Isthmus. 
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pared^  and  set  up  their  trophy  likewise,  as  if  the  victory  had 
been  theirs.  Hereupon  the  Athenians  sallying  out  of  Megara 
with  a  huge  shout,  both  slew  those  that  were  setting  up  the 
trophy,  and  charging  the  rest,  got  the  victory.  The  Corin* 
tbians  being  overcome,  went  their  way ;  but  a  good  part  of 
them,  being  hard  followed  and  missing  their  way,  lighted  into 
the  enclosai  ground  of  a  private  man,  which  fenced  with  a 
great  ditch,  had  no  passage  through ;  this  the  Athenians  per- 
ceiving, opposed  them  at  the  place  by  which  they  entered,  with 
their  men  of  arms,  and  encompassing  the  ground  with  their 
light-armed  soldiers,  killed  those  that  were  entered  with  stones, 
lliis  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Corinthians,  but  the  rest  of  their 
army  got  home  again.  About  this  time  the  Athenians  began 
the  building  of  their  long  walls,  from  the  city  down  to  the  sea, 
the  one  reaching  to  the  hsfven  called  Phaleron,  the  other  to 
Peiraeus.  The  rhoceans  also  making  war  upon  Boeum,  Cyti- 
niuro,  and  Erineus,  towns  that  belonged  to  the  Doreans*,  of 
whom  the  Lacedemonians  are  descended,  and  having  taken  one 
of  them ;  the  Lacedemonians  under  the  conduct  of  Nicomedes 
the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  in  the  place  of  Pleistoanactes  son  of 
king  Pausanias,  who  was  yet  in  minority,  sent  unto  the  aid  of 
the  Doreans,  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  of  arms  of  their 
own,  and  of  their  confederates  ten  thousand.  And  when  they 
had  forced  the  Phoceans  upon  composition  to  surrender  the 
town  they  had  taken,  thev  went  their  ways  agsun.  Now,  if  they 
would  go  home  by  sea  through  the  Crisseean  gulf  f,  the  Athe- 
nians going  about  with  their  fleet,  would  be  ready  to  stop  them ; 
and  to  pass  over  Geranea,  they  thought  unsafe,  because  the 
Athenians  had  in  their  hands  Megara  and  Pegie ;  for  Geranea 
was  not  only  a  difficult  passage  of  itself,  but  was  also  always 
guarded  by  the  Athenians.  They  thought  good  therefore  to 
stay  amongst  the  Bceotians,  and  to  consider  which  way  they 
might  most  safely  go  through.  Whilst  they  were  there,  there 
wanted  not  some  Athenians  that  privily  solicited  them  to  come 
to  the  city,  hoping  to  have  put  the  people  out  of  government, 
and  to  have  demolished  the  Long  Walls,  then  in  building.  But 
the  Athenians  with  the  whole  power  of  their  city,  and  one 
thousand  Argives  and  other  confederates,  as  they  could  be  got- 
ten together,  in  all  fourteen  thousand  men,  went  out  to 
meet  them,  for  there  was  suspicion  that  thev  came  thither  to 
depose  the  democracy..  There  also  came  to  the  Athenians  cer- 
tain horsemen  out  of  Thessaly,  which  in  the  battle  turned  to 
the  Lacedemonians. 

*  The  Doreans  the  mother  natioD  of  the  Lacedemonians,  inhabited  a  IMe 
eouatry  on  the  north  tide  of  Phocis,  called  Doris,  and  Tetrapolis,  from  the  foar 
cities  it  contained  3  of  which  those  here  ueotioned  were  three,  and  the  fourth 
uas  Pindns. 
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They  foaght  at  Tanagra  of  Boeotia,  and  the  Lacedemonians 
had  the  victory,  but  the  shiughter  was  great  on  both  sides. 
Then  the  Lacedemonians  entering  into  the  territories  of  Megara^ 
and  catting  down  the  woods  before  them,  returned  home  by  the 
way  of  Geranea  and  the  Isthmus.  Upon  the  two  and  sixtieth 
day  after  this  battle,  the  Athenians  under  the  conduct  of  My* 
lonides,  made  a  journey  against  the  Boeotians,  and  overthrew 
them  at  Oenophyta,  and  brought  the  territories  of  Boeotia  and 
Phods  under  their  obedience ;  and  withal  razed  the  walls  of 
Tanagra,  and  took  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  Locrians  of  Opus  one 
hundred  hostages ;  and  finished  also  at  the  same  time  their  Long 
Walk  at  home.  After  this,  MgiiMk  also  yielded  to  the  Athe- 
nians on  these  conditions,  that  they  should  have  their  walls 
palled  down ;  and  should  deliver  op  their  gallies,  and  pay  their 
taxed  tribute  for  the  time  to  come.  Also  the  Athenians  made 
a  voyage  about  Peloponnesus,  whereip  they  burnt  the  arsenal 
of  the  Lacedemonians'  navy,  took  Chalcis  *,  a  city  of  the  Corin- 
thians; and  landing  their  forces  in  Sydonia,  overcame  in  fight 
those  that  made  h^  against  them.  All  this  while  the  Athe- 
nians staid  still  in  iEgypt,  and  saw  much  variety  of  war.  First, 
the  Athenians  were  masters  of  i£gypt.  And  the  king  of  Per- 
sia sent  one  Megabazus  a  Persian  with  money  to  Lacedemon, 
to  procure  the  Peloponnesians  to  invade  Attica,  and  by  that 
means  to  draw  the  Athenians  out  of  iEgypt.  But  when  this 
took  no  efiect,  and  money  was  spent  to  no  purpose,  Megabazus 
letunied  with  the  money  he  had  left  into  Asia.  And  then  was 
Megabazus  the  son  of  Zopirus  a  Persian,  sent  into  Mfff^t  with 
great  forces,  and  coming  in  by  land,  overthrew  the  Egyptians 
and  their  confederates  in  a  battle,  drove  the  Grecians  out  of 
Memphis,  and  finally  enclosed  them  in  the  isle  of  Prosopis. 
There  he  besieged  them  a  year  and  a  half,  till  such  time  as 
having  drained  the  channel,  and  turned  the  water  another  way^^ 
he  made  theur  gallies  lie  aground,  and  the  island  for  the  most 
part  continent,  and  so  came  over,  and  won  the  island  with  land 
soldiers.  Thus  was  the  army  of  the  Grecians  lost,  after  six 
years  war;  and  few  of  many  passing  through  Africa,  saved 
themselves  in  Gyrene,  but  the  most  perished.  So  ^gypt  re- 
tamed  to  the  obedience  of  the  kipg,  except  only  Amyrtseus 
that  feigned  in  the  Fens,  for  him  ihey  could  not  bring  in,  both 
because  the  fens  are  great,  and  the  people  of  the  fens  of  all  the 
^Egyptians  the  most  warlike.  But  Inarus  king  of  the  Africans, 
and  author  of  all  this  stir  in  iEgypt,  was  taken  by  treason,  and 
^crucified.  The  Athenians  moreover  had  sent  fifty  gallies  more 
into  i£gypt,  for  a  supply  of  those  that  were  there  already; 
which  putting  in  at  Mendesium,  one  of  the  mouths  of  Nilus, 

*  A  city  of  the  Coriothians,  n^ar  the  riveir  Taeaas. 
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knew  nothing  of  what  had  happteed  to  the  rest :  and  being 
assaulted  fronai  the  fond  by  the  army^  and  from  the  sea  by  the 
PboeniciaD  fleet,  lost  the  greatest  parttof  their  gallies,  and  es- 
caped home  agun  with  the  lesser  part.  Thus  ended  the  greait 
expedition  of  the  Athenians  and  theur  confederates  into  ^gypt* 

Also  Oiestes  the  son  of  Echecratidas  king  of  the  Thessaliaos, 
driven  out  of  Thessaly,  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  restore  him. 
And  the  Athenians  takmg  with  them  the  Bceotians  and  Pho* 
ceans,  their  confederates^  made  war  against  Pharsalua  *j  a  dty 
of  Thessaly ;  and  were  mastaers  of  the  field  as  fiur  as  th^  stmy- 
ed  not  from  the  army^  (for  the  Tfaessalian  horsemen  kept  thrai 
from  straggling)  but  could  not  win  the  city,  npr  yet  perform 
any  thing  else  of  what  they  came  for,  but  came  back  again  with- 
out efiect,  and  brought  Oiestes  with  them.  Not  long  after 
this,  a  thousand  Athenians  went  aboard  the  gaUttes  that  lay  at 
Pegfi&,  (for  Pegee  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians)  under  the 
command  of  Pericles  the  son  of  Xantippus,  and  sailed  into  Siey- 
onia,  and  landing,  put  to  flight  such  of  tiie  Sioyo&ians  as  made 
head ;  and  then  presently  took  up  forces  in  Actniea,  and  putting 
over,  made  war  on  Oenias  a  city  of  Acarnaoia,  which  they  be-* 
sieged ;  nevertheless  they  took  it  not,  but  returned  home. 

Three  years  aftar  this  was  a  truce  made  between  tlie  Pelo- 
ponne^ans  and  Athenians  for  five  years ;  and  the  AAhenians 
gave  over  the  Grecian  war,  and  with  two  hutidred  gallics,  part 
their  own,  and  part  their  eonfederates,  under  the  conduct  of 
Cimon,  made  war  on  Cyprus.  Of  these,  there  went  witj  sail 
into  iEgypt,  sent  for  by  Amyrtsus  that  reigned  in  the  fens, 
and  the  rest  lay  at  the  siege  of  Citium.  But  Cimon  there 
dying,  and  a  famine  arising  io  the  army,  they  left  Citium,  and 
when  they  had  passed  Sadamioe  in  Cyprus,  fought  at  once 
both  by  sea  and  land,  against  the  Phoenicians,  Cyprians,  and 
Ciiicians,  and  having  gotten  the  victory  ia  both,  returned  home, 
and  with  them  the  rest  of  their  fleet  now  oome  back  from  ^o 
gypt.  After  this,  the  Lacedemoniaiis  took  in  band  the  war, 
called  the  holy  war;  and  having  won  the  temple  at  Delphi,  de- 
livered the  possession  thereof  to  the  Delphians.  But  the  A^ 
thenians  afterward,  when  the  Lacedemonians  weoe  gene,  caane 
with  their  army,  and  regaining  it,  delivered  the  posaes^n  to 
the  PhocsNins.  Some  space  of  time  after  this,  the  out^laws  of 
Boeotia  being  seized  ii  Orchomenus  and  Cheoronea,  and 
certain  other  places  of  Bceotia,  the  Athenians  made  war 
upon  those  places,  bemg  dieir  enemies,  with  a  tliousaDd 
men  of  arms  of  tlieir  own,  and  as  miany  of  their  confeder- 
ates as  severally  came  in,  under  the  conduct  of  Tolmidas;, 
the  son  of  Tolm^us.    And  when  they  had  taken  Cbieio- 

*  Famoui  for  tbc  battle  between  Ciuar  «nd  Pompey. 
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nea,  fliej  esoried  away  the  inbftbitants  captives^  and  leav- 
ing a  gamson  in  the  city,  departed.  In  their  return,  those 
oat-Ittwii  that  were  in  Orchomenus,  together  with  the  Lo- 
GiiaDS^  of  Opos,  and  the  Euboean  out-laws,  and  other  of 
the  same  faction,  set  upon  them  at  Coronea,  and  overcoming 
tte  Athenians  in  battle,  some  they  slew,  and  some  they  took 
alive.  Whereopon  the  Athenians  relinquished  all  Bceotia, 
and  made  peace  with  condition  to  have  their  prisoners  released* 
So  the  out-laws  and  the  rest  returned,  and  livad  ag^n  un- 
der thor  own  laws.  Not  long  after  revolted  Eubcea  from 
tfie  Athenians,  and  when  Pericles  had  already  passed  over  into 
it  with  the  Atheniiua  army,  there  was  brought  him  news  that 
Megara  was  likewise  revolted,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians 
weie  about  to  invade  Attica,  and  that  the  Megareans  had  slain 
the  Athenian  garrison,  except  only  such  as  fled  into  Nisiea. 
Now  the  Megareans,  when  they  revolted,  had  gotten  to  their 
aid  the  CSonnthians,  Epidaureans^  and  Sicyonians.  Wherefore 
Pericles  forthwith  withdrew  his  army  from  Eubcea ;  and  the 
Lacedemonians  afterwards  brake  into  Attica,  and  wasted  tlie 
country  about  Eleusine  and  Thriasium,  under  the  conduct  of 
Pleistoonax  the  son  of  Pausanias  king  of  Lacedemcm,  and 
came  no  further  on,  but  so  went  away.  Aftier  which  the  Athe- 
nians passed  again  into  Eubcea,  and  totaUy  subdued  it ;  the  Hes- 
tissans  they  put  quite  out,  taking  their  territoiy  into  their  own 
hands ;  but  ordmd  the  rest  of  Euboea,  acccH'ding  to  composi*- 
lion  mnnde.  Being  returned  from  Euboea,  within  a  while  after 
they  made  a  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confede- 
rates fer  thirty  years,  and  rendered  Nissa,  Achaia,  Pegee,  and 
Traezene,  (for  these  places  the  Athenians  held  of  theirs)  to  the 
Pdeponaesians.  In  the  sixth  year  of  this  peace,  fell  out  the 
war  between  the  Samians  and  Milesians  concerning  Priene ; 
and  Iftie  Milesians  being  put  to  the  worse,  came  to  Athens  and 
excbtmed  against  the  Samians ;  wherein  also  certain  private 
men  of  Samoa  itself  took  part  with  the  Milesians,  out  of  desire 
to  alter  the  form  of  government.  Whereupon  the  Athenians 
went  to  Samoa  with  a  fleet  of  forty  gallics,  and  set  up  the  de- 
mociiicy  there,  and  took  of  the  Samians  fifty  boys  and  as  many 
men  for  hostages ;  which  when  they  had  put  into  Lemnos  * 
and  set  a  guard  upon  them,  they  came  home.  But  certain  of 
the  Samians  (for  some  of  them,  not  enduring  the  popular 
government,  were  fled  into  the  continent)  entering  into  league 
with  the  mightiest  of  them  in  Samos,  and  with  Pissuthnes  the 
son  of  Hystaspes  who  then  was  governor  of  Sardis,  and  levy- 
ing about  seven  hundred  auxiliary  soldiers,  passed  over  into 
Scmios  in  the  evening,  and  first  set  upon  the  popular  faction, 
and  brought  most  of  them  into  their  power;  and  then  stealing 


*  Stalimine. 
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their  hostages  out  of  Lemnos,  they  revolted,  and  delivered  the 
Athenian  guard  and  such  captains  as  were  there,  into  the 
hands  of  Pissuthnes,  and  withal  prepared  to  make  war  against 
Miletus.  With  these  also  revolted  the  Byzantines.  The  A- 
thenians,  when  they  heard  of  these  things,  sent  to  Samos 
sixty  gallies,  sixteen  whereof  they  .did  not  use,  (for  some  of  them 
went  into  Caria,  to  observe  the  fleet  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
some  to  fetch  in  succours  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,)  but  with 
the  forty-four  that  remained  under  the  command  of  Pericles 
and  nine  others,  fought  with  seventy  galleys  of  the  Samians^ 
(whereof  twenty  were  such  as  served  for  transport  of  soldiers,) 
as  they  were  coming  all  together  from  Miletus ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians had  the  victory.  After  this  came  a  supply  of  forty  gal- 
lies  more  from  Athens,  and  from  Chios  and  Lesbos  twenty-five. 
With  these  having  landed  their,  men,  they  overthrew  the  Sa- 
mians  in  battle,  and  besieged  the  city,  which  they  enclosed 
with  a  triple  wall,  and  shut  it  up  by  sea  with  their  gal- 
lies.  But  Pericles  taking,  with  him  sixty  gallies  out  of  the 
road,  made  haste  towards  Caunus  and  Caria,  upon  intelli- 
gence of  the  coming  against  them  of  the  Phoenician  fleet.  For 
Stesagoras  with  Ave  gallies  was  already  gone  out  of  Samos, 
and  others  out  of  other  places,  to  meet  the  Phoenicians.  la 
the  mean  time  the  Samians  coming  suddenly  forth  with  their 
fleet,  and  falling  upon  the  harbour  of  the  Athenians,  which  was 
unfortified,  sunk  the  gallies  that  kept  watch  before  it,  and  over- 
came the  rest  in  fight;  insomuch  as  they  became  masters  of 
the  sea  near  their  coast  for  about  fourteen  days  together,  im- 
porting and  exporting  what  they  pleased.  But  Pericles  returning, 
shut  them  up  again  with  his  gallies ;  and  after  this,  there  came 
to  him  from  Athens  a  supply  of  forty  sail,  with  Thucydides  *, 
Agnon,  and  Phormio,  and  twenty  with  Tlepolemus  and  An- 
ticles ;  and  from  Chios  and  Lesbos,  forty  more.  And  though 
the  Samians  fought  against  these  a  small  battle  at  sea,  yet  un- 
able to  hold  out  any  longer,  in  the  ninth  month  of  the  siege, 
they  rendered  the  city  upon  composition  :  namely,  "  To  de- 
"  molish  their  walls,  to  give  hostages,  to  deliver  up  their  na- 
•^  vy,  and  to  repay  the  money  spent  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
*'  war,  at  the  days  appointed.'*  And  the  Byzantines  also 
yielded,  with  condition  ^' to  ren[>ain  subject  to  them,  in  the 
«^  same  manner  as  they  had  been  before  their  revolt.** 

Now  not  many  years  after  this,  happened  the  matters  before 
related  of  the  Corcyrasans  and  the  Potid^eans,  and  whatsoever 
other  intervenient  pretext  of  this  war.  These  things  done  by 
the  Grecians  one  against  another,  or  against  the  Barbarians^ 
came  to  pass  all  within  the  compass  of  fifty  years  at  most,  from 
the  time  of  the  departure  of  Xerxes  to  the  beginning  of  this 

*  Not  (he  writer  of  the  Ilittory. 
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present  war:  in  which  time  the  Athenians  both  assured  tlieir 
government  over  the  confederates^  and  also  much  enlarged 
their  own  particular  wealth.  This  the  Lacedemonians  saw^ 
and  opposed  not,  save  now  and  then  a  little,  but  (as  men  that 
had  ever  before  been  slow  to  war  without  necessity,  and  also 
for  that  they  were  hindered  sometimes  with  domestic  war)  for 
the  most  put  of  the  time  stirred  not  against  them,  till  now  at 
last  when  the  power  of  the  Athenians  was  advanced  manifestly 
indeed,  and  that  they  had  done  injury  to  their  confederates, 
they  could  forboar  no  longer,  but  thought  it  necessary  to  go  in 
hand  with  the  war  with  all  diligence,  and  to  pull  down,  if  they 
could,  the  Athenian  greatness.  For  which  purpose,  it  was  by 
the  Lacedemonians  themselves  decreed,  that  the  peace  was  bro- 
ken, and  that  the  Athenians  had  done  unjustly.  And  also  having 
sent  to  Delphi,  and  enquired  of  Apollo,  whether  they  should  have 
the  better  in  the  war  or  not ;  they  received  (as  it  is  reported) 
this  answer;  ^That  if  they  warred  with  their  whole  power,  they 
'  should  have  victory,  and  that  himself  would  be  on  their  side, 
^  both  called  and  uncalled.' 

Now  when  they  had  assembled  their  confederates  again^ 
they  were  to  put  it  to  the  question  amongst  them.  Whether  thejf 
ihould  make  war  or  not.  And  the  ambassadors  of  the  several 
confederates  coming  in,  and  the  council  set ;  as  well  the  rest 
spake  what  they  thought  fit,  most  of  them  accusing  the  Athe- 
nians of  injury,  and  desiring  the  war;  as  also  the  Corinthians, 
who  had  before  entreated  the  cities  every  one  severally  to  give 
their  vote  for  the  war,  fearing  lest  Potidiea  should  be  lost  be- 
fore help  came.  Being  then  present,  spake  last  of  all  to  this  ef- 
fect. 

The  Oration  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Corinth. 

*  CoNFEDBRATBs,  wc  cau  no  longer  accuse  the  Lacedemo- 
'  nians,  they  having  both  decreed  the  war  themselves,  and  also 
'  assembled  us  to  the  same.  For  it  is  fit  for  them  who  have 
'  the  command  in  a  common  league,  as  thev  are  honoured  of 
'  all  before  the  rest,  so  also  (administering  their  private  afiairs 
^  equally  with  others)  to  consider  before  the  rest,  of  the  com- 
^  mon  business.  And  though  as  many  of  us  as  have  already  had 
^  our  turns  with  the  Athenians,  need  not  be*  taught  to  beware 
'  of  them ;  yet  it  were  good  for  those  that  dwell  up  in  the 
^land;  and  not  as  we, -in  places  of  traffic  on  the  seaside,  to 
^  know,  that  unless  they  defend  those  below,  they  shall  with  a 
^  great  deal  the  more  difficulty  both  carry  to  the  sea  the  com- 
'  modities  of  the  seasons,  and  again  more  hardly  receive  the 
'  benefits  afforded  to  the  inland  countries  from  the  sea ;  and 
^  also  not  to  mistake  what  is  now  spoken,  as  if  it  concerned 
'  them  not ;  but  to  make  account,  that  if  they  neglect  those 
^  that  dwell  by  the  sea,  the  calamity  will  also  reach  unto  them* 
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sAves ;  and  tWb  considtatloB  conocrneth  them  no  lets  tban 
OS,  and  therefore  not  to  be  afraid  to  change  peace  for  war. 
For  though  it  be  the  part  of  discreet  men  to  be  quiet,  unless 
they  have  wrong;  yet  it  is  the  part  of  valiant  men  when 
they  receive  injury,  to  pass  from  peace  into  war,  and  after 
success,  from  war  to  come  again  to  composition :  and  neither 
to  swell  with  the  good  success  of  war,  nor  to  suffer  injury^ 
through  {Measure  tidken  in  the  ease  of  peace.  For  he  whom 
pleasure  makes  a  coward,  if  he  sit  still,  shaU  quickly  bse  the 
sweetness  of  the  ease  tiiat  made  him  so.  And  he  that  in  war  is 
made  proud  by  success,  obsenreth  not  that  his  pride  is 
grounded  upon  unfaithful  confidence.  For  thougn  many 
things  in  advised,  eome  to  good  efiect,  agunst  enemies  worse 
advi^j  yet  more,  thought  well  advised,  have  fallen  but  badly 
out,  against  weU  advised  eaemies.  For  no  man  conies  to 
execute  a  thing,  with  the  same  confidenee  he  premeditates 
it,  for  we  deliver  our  opinions  in  safety,  whereas  in  the  action 
ilself  we  fail  through  tear.  As  for  the  war  at  this  time,  we 
raise  it,  both  upon  injuries  done  us,- and  upon  other  sufficient 
allegations ;  and  when  we  have  repaired  our  wrot^-upoA  the 
Athenians,  we  will  also  in  due  time  lay  it  down.  And  it  is 
for  many  reasons  probable  that  we  shall  have  the  vicUxy : 
firsts  because  we  exceed  them  in  number:  and  next,  because 
when  we  go  to  any  action  intimated,  we  shall  be  ^1  of  one 
fashion  *.  And  as  for  a  navy,  wherein  oonsisteth  the  strength 
of  the  Athenians,  we  shall  provide  it,  both  out  of  every  ones 
particular  wealth,  and  with  the  money  at  Ddphi  and  Ofym- 
pia.  For  taking  this  at  interest,  we  shall  be  able  to  dtsw 
from  them  their  foreign  mariners,  by  offer  of  greater  wages :  for 
the  forces  of  the  Athenians  are  rather  mercenary  than  do- 
mestic. Whereas  our  own  power  is  less  obnoxious  to  such 
accidents^  consisting  more  in  the  persons  of  men  than  in  mo- 
ney. And  if  we  overcome  them  but  in  one  battle  by  sea,  in 
all  probability  they  arc  totally  vanquished.  And  if  tney  hold 
out^  we  also  shall  with  longer  time  apply  ourselves  to  naval 
affiiiis*  And  when  we  shall  once  have  made  our  skill  equal  to 
theirs,  we  shall  surely  overmatch  them  in  eourage.  For  the 
valour  that  we  have  by  nature^  they  shall  never  come  unto 
by  teadbiog;  but  the  experience  which  they  exceed  us  in, 
that  must  we  attain  unto  by  industry.  And  the  money  where- 
with lo  bring  this  to  pass,  it  must  be  all  our  parts  to  contri- 
bute. F(Nr  else  it  were  a  hard  case^  that  the  confederates 
of  the  Athenians  should  not  stick  to  contribute  to  their 
own  servitude;  and  we  should  refuse  to  lay  out  our  mo- 
ney to  be  revenged  of  our  enemies^  and  for  our  own  preserva^ 

*  All  land  soldietfi  all  of  9d«  WMUicr  of  ansiag^  and  disoifiluie. 
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tioD,  mdA  tliat  the  AtheniaDB  take  not  our  money  from  us,  and 
eveo  with  that  do  ua  misduef.  We  have  abo  many  other 
ways  of  war ;  aa  the  revolt  of  their  confederates,  whidi  is  the 
principal  means  of  lessening  their  revenue ;  the  building*  of 
forts  in  thdr  tenitory,  and  many  other  things  which  one  can- 
not now  fonesee.  For  the  eonrae  of  war  is  guided  by  nothing 
leas  than  by  the  points  of  our  account,  but  of  itself  contriveth 
most  tiling  upon  the  occasion.  Wherrin,  he  diat  conplies 
with  it  With  most  temper  standeth  the  finnest;  and  he 
tfiaft  is  most  passionate  cAenest  miscanics.  Imagine  we  had 
diffinences  each  of  us  about  the  limits  of  our  territory,  with 
an  equal  adversary;  we  must  undergo  them.  But  now  the 
Athenians  are  a  match  for  us  aH  at  onoe,  and  mie  city  after 
another  too  strong  for  us.  Insomuch  ttu^  unless  we  oppose 
them  jointly,  and  every  nation  and  city  set  to  it  SBanimously, 
they  will  overcome  us  asunder  without  labour.  And  know 
that  to  be  vanquished  (though  it  troMe  you  to  hear  it)  brings 
with  it  no  less  than  manifest  servitude :  which,  but  to  men- 
tion as  a  doubt,  as  if  so  many  cities  could  suffnr  under  one, 
were  very  dishonourable  to  Pdioponaesus.  For  it  must  then 
be  Aougbt  that  we  axe  either  pmushed  upon  mesit,  or  dse 
thatwemdnieit  out  of  fear,  and  so  appeardegenerate  from  our 
ancestors;  for  by  them  the  liberty  of  all  Greece  hath  been  re- 
slofod;  whereas  we  far  our  parts  assure  not  so  much  as  our 
own ;  but  claiming  the  reputation  of  having  deposed  tyrants 
in  the  several  cities,  suflTer  a  tyrant  city  to  be  established 
amongst  us.  Wherein  we  know  not  how  we  can  avoid  one 
of  these  three  great  faults,  foolishness,  oowtsdiee,  or  negli- 
gence. For  certainly  you  avoid  them  not,  by  imputing  it  to 
that  which  hath  done  most  men  hurt,  contempt  of  the  ene* 
my :  for  oontempt,  because  it  hath  made  too  many  men  mis- 
carry, hath  gotten  the  name  of  foolishness.  B«rt  to  what  end 
should  we  object  matters  past,  more  than  is  necessary  to  the 
business  in  hand  ?  we  must  now  by  h^ing  the  present,  la- 
bour for  Uie  ftttmrer  For  it  is  pecidiar  to  our  country  to 
attain  honour  kj  labour;  and  lliough  you  be  now  some- 
what advanced  in  honour  and  power,  you  must  not  therefore 
diange  the  customi  for  there  is  no  reason  that  what  was  got- 
ten in  want,  should  be  lost  by  wealth.  But  we  should  eonfi- 
dctttly  go  in  hand  with  the  war,  as  for  many  other  caases,  so 
aho  for  this,  that  both  the  god  hath  by  his  oracle  advised  us 
therdo,  and  promised  to  be  with  us  himself:  and  also  for 
that  the  rest  of  Greece,  some  for  fear,  some  for  profit,  are 
ready  to  take  our  parts.    Nor  are  you  they  that  first  break  the 

*  ThoBg^k  tliis  Im  here  nid  id  the  pertoo  of  a  Corintliiaa^  yet  U  was  mejtw 
thought  oo  hy  any  of  that  side  till  Alcihiades  put  it  ioto  their  heads,  when  he  re* 
rotted  from  hie  country. 
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^  peace,  (which  the  god,  inasmuch  as  he  doth  encourage  us  to 
^  the  war,  judgetfa  violated  by  them)  but  you  fight  rather  in 
^  defence  of  the  same.    For  not  he  that  breaketh  the  peace 

<  that  taketh  revenge,  but  he  that  is  the  first  invader.  So  that 
*  seeing  it  will  be  every  way  good  to  make  the  war,  and  since 
^  in  common  we  persuade  the  same,  and  seeing  also  that  both 
^  to  the  cities,  and  to  private  men,  it  will  be  the  most  profitable 
^  course ;  put  off  no  longer  neither  the  defence  of  the  Poti- 
^  dseans,  who  are  Doreans,  and  besieged  (which  was  wont  to 
'  be  contrary)  by  lonians,  nor  the  recovery  of  the  liberty  of  the 
^  rest  of  the  Grecians.  For  it  is  a  case  that  admitteth  not  de- 
^  lay,  when  they  are  some  of  them  already  oppressed :  and 
^  others  (after  it  shall  be  known  we  met,  and  durst  not  ri^ht 
^  ourselves)  shall  shortly  after  undergo  the  like.  But  think 
^  (confederates)  you  are  now  at  a  necessity,  and  that  this  is  the 
^  best  advice.     And  therefore  give  your  votes  for  the  war,  not 

<  fearing  the  present  danger,  but  coveting  the  Ion?  peace  pro- 

<  ceeding  from  it.  For  though  by  war  groweth  the  confirma- 
'  tion  of  peace,  yet  for  love  of  ease  to  refuse  the  war,  doth 
^  not  likewise  avoid  the  danger.  But  making  account  that  a 
'  tyrant  city  set  up  in  Greece,  is  set  up  alike  over  all,  and 
^  reigneth  over  some  already,  and  the  rest  in  intention,  we  shall 
^  bring  it  again  into  order  by  the  war ;  and  not  only  live  for  the 
^  the  time  to  come  out  of  danger  ourselves,  but  also  deliver  the 
'  already  enthralled  Grecians  out  of  servitude.' 

Thus  said  the  Corinthians. 
The  Lacedemonians,  when  they  heard  the  opinion  of  them 
all,  brought  the  balls  *  to  all  the  confederates  present  in  order, 
from  the  greatest  state  to  the  least ;  and  the  greatest  part  gave 
their  votes  for  the  war.  Now  after  the  war  was  decreed,  though 
it  were  impossible  for  them  to  go  in  hand  with  it  presently,  be* 
cause  they  were  unprovided,  and  every  state  thought  good  with- 
out delay  severally  to  furnish  themselves  of  what  was  neces- 
sary, yet  there  passed  not  fully  a  year  in  this  preparation,  before 
Attica  was  invaded^  and  the  war  openly  on  foot. 

In  the  mean  time  they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians, 
with  certain  criminations,  to  the  end  that  if  they  would  give 
ear  to  nothing,  they  might  have  all  the  pretext  that  could  be,  for 
raising  of  the  war.  And  first  the  Lacedemonians,  by  thehr  ambas- 
sadors to  the  Athenians,  required  them  to  banish  f  such  as  were 
under  curse  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  for  pollution  of  sanctuary, 

*  "Vn^n  \*tty^y99.  The  faaliion  it  seemcth,  as  now  ia  tome  places,  to  present 
a  box  or  urn,  aod  a  little  ball,  or  stone  or  bcao,  to  him  that  gnre  his  vote,  to  the 
eod  he  migrbt  put  his  ball  into  the  part  of  the  uro  that  was  for  affirmatioa  or  ne« 
g-ation,  as  he  saw  caase. 

t  ExeoDDtiioicalion  extending  also  to  posterity. 
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Wkich  poUutioQ  was  thus.    There  had  been  one  Cylpn  an 
Athenian,  a  roan  that  had  been  victor  in  the  Olympian  exer- 
cises^ of  much  nobility  and  power  amongst  those  of  old  time, 
and  that  had  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes  a  Megarean, 
in  those  days  tyrant  of  Megara.    To  this  Cylon,  asking  coun- 
sel at  Delphi,  the  god  answered  'That  on  the  greatest  festival 
day,  he  should  seize  the  cattle  of  Athens/    He  therefore  having 
gotten  forces  of  Theagenes,  and  persuaded  his  friends  to  the  en- 
terprise, seized  on  the  citadel  at  the  time  of  the  Olympic  holi- 
days in  Peloponnesus,  with  intention  to  take  upon  him  the  ty« 
ranny :  esteeming  the  feast  of  Jupiter  to  be  the  greatest,  and  to 
touch  withal  on  lus  particular,  in  that  he  had  been  victor  in  the 
01ym[»an  exercbes.     But  whether  the  feast  spoken  of  were 
meant  to  be  the  greatest  iu  Attica,  or  in  some  other  place,  nei- 
ther did  he  himself  consider,  nor  the  oracle  make  mantfest  *• 
For  there  is  also  amongst  the  Athenians  the  Diasia,  which  is 
called  the  greatest  feast  of  Jupiter  Meilichius,  and  is  celebrated 
without  the  city ;  wherein,  in  the  confluence  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, many  men  offered  sacrifices,  not  of  living  creatures,  but 
such  a&  was  the  fashion  of  the  natives  of  the  place  f.    But  he, 
supposing  he  had  rightly  understood  the  oracle,  laid  hand  to  the 
enterprise ;  and  when  the  Athenians  heard  of  it,  they  came  with 
all  thdr  forces  out  of  the  fields,  and  lying  before  the  citadel, 
besieged  it..    But  the  time  growing  long,  the  Athenians,  wea- 
ried with  the  siege,  went  most  of  them  away,  and  left  both  the 
guard  of  the  citadel,  and  the  whole  business  to  the  nine  Ar* 
chontes,  with  absolute  authority  to  order  the  same  as  to  them  it 
should  seem  good.    For  at  that  time,  most  of  the  afiairs  of  the 
common-weal  were  administered   by   those   nine  Archontes. 
Now  those  that  were  besieged  with  Cylon  were,  for  want  both 
of  victual  and  water,  in  very  ill  estate ;  and  therefore  Cylon 
and  a  brother  of  his  fled  privately  out ;  but  the  rest,  when  they 
were  pressed,  and  some  of  them  dead  with  famine,  sat  down  as 
suppliants  by  the  altar  X  ^hat  is  in  the  citadel :  and  the  Athe- 
nians, to  whose  charge  was  committed  the  guard  of  the  place, 
raising  them,  upon  promise  to  do  them  no  harm,  put  them  all 
to  the  sword.    Also  they  §  had  put  to  death  some  of  those  that 
had  taken  sanctuary  at  the  altars  of  the  severe  goddesses  ||^  as  they 

*  Tlie  oracles  were  alwaj^^ obscure,  tlmt  evasion  might  be  fonnd  to'salve  tbeir 
ercdit  j  and  whether  thej  were  tha  kopoatiire  of  the  devil,  or  of  meo^  which  is  the 
more  likeljr,  they  had  no  presention,  nor  secure  wise  conjecture  of  the  future. 

f  Imai^es  of  living^  creatures  made  of  paste. 

t  Of  Minervn. 

^  The  Lacedemonians  that  in  the  reij^n  of  Codrns  invaded  Athens,  «lid  were 
jd«feited  ;  some  of  them  being*  entered  the  city  could  not  get  away,  but  sate  at 
tbnse  altars,  and  were  dismissed  lafe,  but  some  of  them  were  slain  as  tliey  went 
borne. 

II  XffMudiau    Enmeoidcs. 
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were  gomg  wmf.  And  ftom  this  the  Atheniabs^  both  tlieiii>^ 
sd^es  and  their  poeterity,  were  calkd  accuned  *  and  sacd^ous 
pereODs.  HerMrpon  the  Athenians  banished  those  that  were 
under  the  curse :  and  Cleomenes  a  LacedeoBoniaii,  together  with 
the  Athenians,  in  a  sedition  banished  them  afterwarcfa  again  :  and 
not  only  so,  but  disinterred  and  cast  forth  the  bodies  of  sudi 
of  them  as  were  dead.  Nevertheless  there  returned  of  them  af- 
terwards again,  and  there  are  of  their  race  in  the  city  unto  this 
day.  This  poUutioa  therefore  the  Lacedemonians  required 
them  to  purge  their  city  of.  Principally  forsooth,  as  taking  part 
with  the  gcds;  bat  knowing  withal  that  Pericles  the  son  of 
Xantlppus,  was  by  the  mother's  side  one  of  that  race.  For  they 
thought,  if  Pericles  were  banished,  the  Athenians  would  the  more 
ett^y  be  brought  to  jrield  to  tlieir  desire.  Nevertheless  they 
hoped  not  so  much  that  he  should  be  banished,  as  to  bring  him 
Into  the  envy  of  the  city,  as  if  the  misfortune  of  him  were  in 
part  the  cause  of  the  war.  For  being  the  most  powerful  of  his 
time,  and  having  the  sway  of  the  state,  he  was  in  all  diingsop- 
posite  to  the  Lacedemonians,  not  suffering  the  Athenians  to 
give  them  the  least  way,  but  enticing  them  to  the  war* 

Contrariwise,  the  Athenians  required  the  Lacedemonians  to 
banish  such  as  were  guilty  of  breach  of  sanctuary  at  Tcenarus. 
For  the  Lacedemonians,  when  they  had  caused  their  Hdots^ 
suppliants  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Toenarus,  to  forsake 
sanctuary,  slew  them.  For  which  cause  they  tiiemselves  think 
it  was  that  the  great  earthquake  happened  afterwards  at  Sparta. 

Also  they  required  them  to  purge  their  city  of  the  pollution  of 
sanctnary  in  the  temple  of  Pallas  Chalcioeca }  which  was  thus: 
after  that  Pausanias  the  Lacedemonian  was  recalled  by  the 
Spartans  from  his  charge  in  Hellespont,  and  having  been  caUed 
in  question  by  them,  was  absolved,  though  he  was  no  more 
sent  abroad  by  the  state,  yet  he  went  again  into  Hdle^ont  in 
a  gaily  of  Hermione,  as  a  private  man,  without  leave  of  the 
I^icedemonians,  to  the  Grecian  war,  as  he  gave  out,  but  in 
truth  to  negociate  with  the  king,  as  he  had  before  begun,  aspir-* 
ing  to  the  principality  of  Greece.  Now  the  benefit  that^he  had 
laid  up  witii  the  king,  and  the  beginning  of  the  whole  business 
was  at  first  from  this :  when  after  his  return  from  Cyprus  he 
had  taken  Byzantium,  when  he  was  there  the  first  time,  (which 
being  holden  bv  the  Medes,  there  were  taken  in  it  some  near 
to  the  kiuff,  anu  of  his  kindred)  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federates, he  sent  unto  the  king  those  near  ones  of  his  which  he 
had  taken,  and  gave  out  they  were  run  away.  Jhis  he  prac- 
tised With  one  Gongylos  an  Eretrian,  to  whose  charge  he  had 
committed  both  the  town  of  Byzantium  and  the  prisoners. 
Also  he  sent  letters  unto  him,  which  Gongylils  carried,  wherein^ 
as  was  afterwards  known,  was  thus  written : 
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Tie  Letter  of  Pamanias  to  the  King. 

^  Pausanias,  general  of  the  Spartans^  being  desirous  to  do 
'  thee  a  coartesy,  sendeth  back  unto  thee  these  men,  whom  he 
'  hath  by  arms  taken  prisoners :  and  I  have  a  purpose,  if  the 
'  same  seem  abo  good  unto  thee,  to  take  thy  daughter  in  mar- 

*  liage,  and  to  bring  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece,  into  thy 
^  subjection.  These  things  I  account  myself  able  to  bring  to 
'  pass.  If  I  may  communicate  my  counsels  with  thee.  If  there- 
'  fore  any  of  these  things  do  like  thee,  send  some  trusty  man 

*  to  the  sea  side,  by  whose  mediation  we  may  confer  together/ 

Tbese  were  the  contents  of  the  writiog,  Xenes  being  pleased 
with  the  letter,  sends  away  Artabazns  the  son  of  Pharnaoes  to 
the  sea  aide,  with  commanoment  to  take  government  of  the  pro* 
mice  of  Daacylls,  and  to  dismiss  Megalwtes  that  was  governor 
tbeie  before :  and  withal,  givdi  him  a  letter  to  Ptosanias,  which 
he  eommaiided  him  to  send  over  to  him  widi  speed  to  Byaan- 
tium,  and  to  shew  him  the  seal,  and  well  and  fiathfally  to  per-- 
farm,  whatsoever  in  his  affidrs  he  should  by  Pausanias  be  ap- 
pointed to  do.  Artabazus,  after  he  arrived,  having  in  other 
tiiiftgs  done  as  he  was  commanded,  sent  over  the  lett^,  wherein 
was  written  this  answor. 

The  Letter  of  Xerxes  to  Pausanias. 

^  Thus  saith  king  Xerxes  to  Pansanias :  for  the  men  which  thou 
^  hast  saved  and  sent  over  the  sea  unto  me  from  Byzantium,  thy 

*  benefit  is  laid  up  in  our  house,  indelibly  registered  6x  ever : 
^  and  I  like  also  of  what  thou  hast  propounded.  And  let  nei- 
'  ther  night  nor  day  make  thee  remiss  in  the  performance  of 
'  what  thou  hast  promised  unto  me.   Neither  be  thou  hindered 

*  by  the  expense  of  gold  and  silver,,  or  multitude  of  soldiers  re-^ 

*  quisite,  whithemoever  it  be  needful  to  have  them  oome :  bat 
'  with  Artabazus,  a  good  man,  whom  I  have  sent  unto  thee,  do 
<  boldly  both  mine  and  thine  own  business,  as  shall  be  most  fit 
'  for  the  dignity  and  honour  of  us  both/ 

Paasanias  having  received  these  letters,  whereas  he  was  be- 
fave  in  great  aothority  for  his  conduct  at  Plat»a,  became  now 
ananv  degrees  more  elevated }  and  endured  no  more  to  live  af** 
tcr  nie  aecttstomed  manner  of  his  country,  but  went  apparaBed 
al  Byaantinm  after  the  fiishion  of  Persia ;  and  when  he  went 
through  Thrace,  had  a  guard  of  Medes  and  ^Egyptians,  and  his 
table  likewise  after  the  Persian  manner.  Nor  was  he  able  to 
conceal  his  purpose,  but  in  trifles  made  apparent  before-hand, 
the  gieater  matters  he  had  conceived  of  the  future.  He  became 
moKover  diflBcuit  of  access,  and  would  be  in  such  choleric  pas- 
sk>ns  toward  all  men  iiuliiferently,  that  no  man  might  endure 
to  approach  him ;  which  was  also  none  of  the  least  causes  why 
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the  confederates  turned  from  him  to  the  Athenians.  When  the 
Lacedemonians  heard  of  it,  they  called  him  home  the  first  time. 
And  when  being  gone  out  the  second  time  without  their  com- 
mand in  a  gaily  of  Hermione,  it  appeared  that  he  continued 
still  in  the  same  practices ;  and  after  he  was  forced  out  of  By-- 
zantium  by  siege  of  the  Athenians,  returned  not  to  Sparta,  but 
news  came,  that  he  had  seated  himself  at  Colone,  in  the  coun- 
try  of  Troy,  practising  still  with  the  Barbarians,  and  making  his 
abode  there  for  no  good  purpose :  then  the  Ephori  forbore  no 
longer,  but  sent  unto  him  a  public  officer  with  the  Scytale  % 
commanding  him  not  to  depart  from  the  officer;  and  in  case 
he  refused,  denounced  war  against  him.  But  he  desiring  as 
much  as  he  could  to  decline  suspicion,  and  believing  that  with 
money  he  should  be  able  to  discharge  himself  of  his  accusations^ 
returned  unto  Sparta  the  second  time.  And  first  he  was  by  the 
Ephori  committed  to  ward ;  (for  the  Ephori  have  power  to 
do  this-  to  their  king)  but  afterwards  procuring  his  enlargement, 
he  came  forth  and  exhibited  himself  to  justice,  against  such  as 
had  any  thing  to  allege  against  him.  And  though  the  Spar- 
tans had  against  him  no  manifest  proof,  neither  his  enemies, 
nor  the  whole  city,  whereupon  to  proceed  to  the  punishment  of 
a  man  both  of  the  race  of  their  kings,  and  at  that  present  in 
great  authority  :  for  Plistarchus  the  son  of  Leonidas  being  king, 
and  as  yet  in  minority,  Pausanias  who  was  his  cousin  german, 
had  the  tuition  of  him  :  yet  by  his  licentious  behaviour,  and  af- 
fectation of  the  Barbarian  customs,  he  gave  much  cause  of  sus- 
picion that  he  meant  not  to  live  in  the  equality  of  the  present 
state.  They  considered  also  that  he  diffi^red  in  manner  of  life, 
from  the  discipline  established  :  amongst  other  things,  by  this, 
that  upon  the  Tripode  at  Delphi,  which  the  Grecians  had  de- 
dicated, as  the  best  of  the  spoil  of  the  Medes,  he  had  caused 
to  be  inscribed  of  himself  in  particular,  this  elegiac  verse]: 

Pausanias,  Greek  gfmiern?, 

Ha?in^  the  Medes  defeated, 
To  Phabns  in  record  thereof, 

This  gift  bntb  consecrated. 

But  the  Lacedemonians  then  presently  defoced  that  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Tripode,  and  engraved  thereon  by  name  all  the  ci- 
ties that  had  joined  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Medes,  and  dedi- 
cated it  so.    This  therefore  was  numbered  amongst  the  of- 

*  Scytale,  properly  a  ttaff;  here  a  furtii  of  letter,  used  by  the  LacedemODian,  in 
tbis  manner;  tbey  had  tveo  round  staves  of  one  bignesi,  whereof  the  state  kept 
one,  and  the  man  whom  they  employed  abroad,  kept  the  other;  and  when  thej 
wirald  write*  tliey  wrapped  about  it  a  small  thon^p  of  parchment ;  and  harioK  there- 
on written,  took  it  off  aeain,  aod  sent  only  that  thon^^,  which  wrapped  likewiae 
about  the  other  stnff,  the  letters  joined  ag-aiii,  and  mig^ht  be  rend.  This  served 
instead  of  cypher.  It  seems  Pttusanhis  retained  his  staff,  from  the  time  he  had 
4bar^e  at  Byaotmm. 
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fences  of  Pansanias,  and  was  thought  to  ft^ee  with  his  present 
design,  so  much  the  rather,  for  the  condition  he  was  now  in* 
They  had  information  further,  that  he  had  in  hand  some  prac- 
tice with  the  Hdots,  and  so  he  had :  for  he  promised  them  not 
only  manumiission,  btit  also  freedom  of  the  city,  if  they  would 
Ttse  with  him,  and  co-operate  in  the  whole  business.  But 
neither  thus,  upon  some  appeachment  of  the  Helots,  would 
tiiey  proceed  against  him,  but'  kept  the  custom  which* 
they  have  in  their  own  cases,  not  hastily  to  give  a  pereikiptory 
sentence  iigainst  a  Spartan  t^ithout  mfiqUestioiiable  proof. 
Tin  at  length,  as  it  is  reported,  purposing  to  send  over  to  Arta- 
bazus  his  last  letters  to  the  king,  tie- was  bewmyed  unto  them 
by  ^  maii  of  Afgtlus,  in  time  past  his  minion  *^  and  most 
faithfcd  to  him :  who  being  terrified  with'  the  cogitation,  that 
not  any  of  those  which  had  been  formerly  seiit,  had  ever  re- 
tamed,  g^t  him  a  sdal  like  to  the  seal  of  Pausanias,  (to  the  end 
that  if  his  jealousy  were  falie,  at  that  he  should  need  to  alter 
any  thing  in  the  letter,  it  might  not  be  discovered)  and  opened 
the  letter,  wherein  (^  he  htid  suspected  the  addition  of  some 
such  clause)  he  found  himself  also  written  down  td  be  munlered. 
The  Ephbri,  when  these  letters  were  by  hiin  shewn  unto  themj; 
though  they  believed  the  matter  much  more  than  they  did  be- 
fore, yet  desirous  to  hear  somewhat  themselves  from  Pausanias's 
own  mouth ;  (the  man  being  upon  design  gone  to  TsBnarus 
into  sanctuary,  and  having  there  built  him  a  little  room  with  a 
partition,  in  which  he  hid  the  Ephori ;  and  Pausanias  coming 
to  him,  and  asking  the  cause  of  his  taking  sanctuary,)  they 
plainly  heard  the  whole  matter.  For  the  dlftn  both  expostulated 
with  him  for  what  he  had  written  abOdt  biitif,  and'  fi^fin  point  to 
point  discovered  all  the  pracfiee :  saying,  that  though  he  had 
never  boasted  unto  him  these  dnd  these  services  concerning  the 
king,  he  nwist  yet  have  the  honouf,  a&  weH  as  lii^ny  other  of 
iris  servants  to  be  slain.  And  Pausanias  himself  both  confessed 
the'  same  things,  and  also  bade  the  man  not  to  be  troubled  at 
what  was  past,  and  gave  him  assurance  to  leave  sanctuary,  en- 
treating him  to  go  on  rn  his  journey  with  all  speedy  and  not  tQ 
fhisti^te  the  business  in  hand. 

Now  the  Ephori,  when  they  had  distinctly  heard  him,  for 
that  tin^e  wetlt  their  way,  and  knowing  now  the  certain  truth, 
intetided  to  apprehend  him  In  the  city.  It  is  saki,  that  when 
he  was  to  be  apprehended  in  the  street,  he  perceived  by  the 
coont^oance  of  one  of  the  Ephori  coming  towards  him,  what 
they  came  for :  and  when  another  of  them  had  by  a  secret  beck 
signilied  tlie  matter  for  good  will,  he  ran  into  the  close  *  of  the 


•  nmlutky  uken  both  ta ^ood and  bod  seme, for aman  wUb  wbom anoUitr naa 
ift  io  lore. 
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temple  of  Palhs  Chaldseca,  and  got  in  before  they  overtook 
him^  (now  the  temple  f  itself  was  hard  by)  and  entering  into 
a  house  belonging  to  the  temple,  to  avoid  the  injury  of  the 
open  air,  there  staid.  They  that  pursued  him  could  not  then 
overtake  him,  but  afterwards  they  took  off  the  roof  and  the 
doors  of  the  house,  and  watching  a  time  when  he  was  within^ 
beset  the  house,  and  murred  him  up,  and  leaving  a  guard  there, 
famished  him.  When  they  perceived  him  about  to  give  up  the 
ghost,  they  carried  him  as  he  was,  out  of  the  house,  yet  breath- 
ing, and  being  out,  he  died  immediately.  After  he  was  dead^ 
they  were  about  to  throw  him  into  the  Cseada  X9  where  they 
used  to  cast  in  malefactors,  yet  afterwards  they  thought  good  to 
bury  him  in  some  place  thereabout :  but  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
commanded  the  Lacedemonians  afterward,  both  to  remove  the 
sepulchre  from  the  place  where  he  died,  (so  that  he  lies  now  in 
the  entry  of  the  temple,  as  is  evident  by  the  inscription  of  the 
pillar)  and  also  (as  having  been  a  pollution  of  the  sanctuary) 
to  render  two  bodies  to  the  goddess  of  Chalciseca  for  that  one. 
Whereupon  they  set  up  two  brazen  statues,  and  dedicated  the 
same  unto  her  for  Pausanias.  Now  the  Athenians  (the  god 
himself  having  iudged  this  a  pollution  of  sanctuary)  required 
the  Lacedemonians  to  banish  out  of  their  city  such  as  were 
touched  with  the  same. 

At  the  same  time  that  Pausanias  came  to  his  end,  the  Lace- 
demonians by  their  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  accused  The- 
mistocles,  for  that  he  also  had  medized  together  with  Pausanias, 
having  discovered  it  by  proofs  against  Pausanias,  and  desired 
that  the  same  punishment  might  be  likewise  inflicted  upon  him. 
Whereunto  consenting,  (for  he  was  at  this  time  in  banishment 
by  ostracism  §,  and  though  his  ordinary  residence  was  at  Aigos, 
he  travelled  to  and  fro  in  other  places  of  Peloponnesus,)  they 
sent  certain  men  in  company  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were 
willing  to  pursue  him,  with  command  to  bring  him  in  where- 
soever they  could  find  him.  But  Themistocles  having  had  no- 
tice of  it  before  hand,  flieth  out  of  Peloponnesus  into  C<»r- 
*c^,  to  the  people  of  which  city  he  had  formerly  been  benefi- 
cial. But  the  Corcyraeans  alleging  that  they  durst  not  keep 
him  there,  for  fear  of  displeasing  both  the  Lapedemonians  and 
the  Athenians,  convey  him  into  the  opposite  continent :  and 
being  pursued  by  the  men  thereto  appointed,  asking  continually 

*  *l^v.  Both  the  temple  and  the  ground  contecrated,  wherein  itandetli  the 
temple,  altar,  and  edifieei  for  the  ute  of  their  religioa. 

f  'Tiftt9*$.    The  temple  or  charch  of  the  goddess.  " 

^  Curada,  a  pit  near  Lacedemon. 

§  A  kind  of  banishment  wherein  the  Athenians  wrote  apoa  the  shell  of  an  oyster 
the  name  of  him  they  would  banish  :  ased  principally  against  great  men,  wboa* 
power  or  faction  they  feared  might  breed  alteration  in  the  state :  aad  was  b«t  i^r 
certain  years. 
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iriiich  wBj  he  went,  he  was  compelled  at  a  stndght^  to  turn  in 
onto  Admetos  long  of  the  Molossians  his  enemy.  The  king 
himself  being  then  from  home,  he  became  a  snppKant  to  his 
wife,  and  by  her  was  Jnstaructed  to  take  their  sod  *  with  him, 
and  sit  down  at  the  altar  of  the  house.  When  Admetus  not 
k>Dg  after  returned,  he  made  himself  known  to  him,  and  desired 
him,  that  though  he  had  opposed  him  in  some  suit  at  Athens, 
not  to  revenge  it  on  him  now  in  the  time  of  his  flight :  saying<| 
that  DOW  being  the  weaker,  he  must  needs  sufler  under  the 
stronger ;  whereas  noble  revenge  is  of  equals  upon  equal  terms : 
and  tibat  he  had  been  his  adversary  but  in  matter  of  profit,  not 
of  life ;  whereas,  if  he  delivered  him  up,  (tdling  him  withal,  for 
what,  and  by  whom  he  was  followed)  he  deprived,  him  of  all 
means  of  saving  his  life.  Admetus  having  hewi  him,  bade,  him 
arise,  together  with  his  son,  whom  he  held  as  he  sate :  which 
is  the  most  submiss  supplication  that  is. 

Not  long  after  came  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Athenians^ 
and  though  the^  alleged  much  to  have  him,  yet  he  delivered  liim 
not,  but  sent  him  away  by  land  to  Pydna,  upon  the  other  sea  t 
(a  city  belonging  to  Alexander  %}  because  bis  purpose  was  to 
go  to  the  king  § :  where  finding  a  ship  bound  for  Ionia,  he  em- 
baiked,  and  was  carried  by  foul  weather  upon  the  fleet  of  the 
Athenians  that  besieged  Naxus.  Being[  aifrakly  he  discovered 
to  the  master  (for  he  was  unknown)  who  he  was,  and/or  what 
he  fled,,  and  said,  that  unless  he  would  save  him,  he  meant  to 
say,  that  he  had  hired  him  to  carry  him  away  for  money.  And 
that  to  save  him,  there  needed  no  more  but  this,  to  let  none  go 
out  of  the  ship  tilt  the  Weather  served  to  be  gone.  To  which 
if  he.  consented,  he  would  not  forget  to  reqmte  him  according 
to  his  merit.  The  master  did  so;  and  having  lain  a  day  and 
a  night  at  sea,  upon  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  he  anived  af- 
tenrad  at  Ephesus.  And  Themiistocles  having  libeodly:  re- 
warded him  with  money,  (for  he  received  there,  both  what  wa8> 
sent  him  firom  his  friends  at  Athens,  and  also  what  he  had  put 
out  at  Argos,)  he  took  his  j  ourney  upwards,  in  company  of  a  cer- 
tain Persian  of  the  low-countries  ||,  and  sent  letters  to  the  king 
Artaxenes  the  son  of  Xerxes,  newly  come  to  the  kingdom, 
wherein  was  written  to  this  purpose : 

His  Leiler  to  Artaxerxes. 
^  I  Themistocles  am  coming  unto  thee,  who,  of  all  the  Gre- 
<  cians^  as  long  as  I  was  forced  to  resist  thy  father  that  invaded 

*  Thwm^.  CorneKus  Nepos  ia  tbe  Life  of  Themistocles,  aayt  it  wtt  theic 
dangbter. 

-f  Tbe  Mgfun  sea. 

I  Kin^  of  Macedonia. 

%  Of  Persia. 

y  The  iDw.couatries  of  Asia  lyiog  to  the  iEgean  sea.. 
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^  TMy  have  done  your  house  the  most  damages ;  yet  the  benefits 
*  I  did  him,,  were  mpre,  ^fter  oncje  I  with  safety,  he  with  dan-* 
'  ger  was  to  make  retreat.  And  both  a  good  tulti  is  already  diie 
'  unto  me,  (writing  here,  bow  he  had  forewarned  him  of  the 
'  Grecians'  departure  out  of  Salamis,  aind  ascribing  the  then 
'  not  breaking  of  the  bridge,  falsely  unto  himself,)  and  at  thid 
^  time  to  do  thee  many  other  good  services,  I  present  myself^ 
^  persecuted  by  the  Grecians  for  thy  friendship's  sake.  But  I 
'  de^e  to  have  a  years  respite,  that  I  may  declare  unto  thee 
'  the  cause  of  opiy  coming  myself.' 

The  king,  as  is  reportedj^  wondered  what  his  purpose  might  be, 
and  comn>anded  him  to  do  as  he  said.  In  this  time  of  respite,  he 
learned  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  language  and  fashions  of  the 
place,  and  a  year  after  coming  to  the  court,  he  was  great  with 
the  king,  more  than  ever  had  been  any  Grecian  before ;  both 
for  his  former  dignity,  and  the  hope  of  Greece,  which  he 
promised  to  bring  into  his  subjection ;  but  especially  for  the 
trial  he  gave  of  his  wisdom.  For  Themistocles  was  a  man  in 
whoih  most  truly  was  manifested  the  strength  of  natural  judg- 
ment, wherein  he  had  something  worthy  of  admiration,  different 
from  other  men.  For  by  his  natural  prudence,  without  the  help 
of  instruction  before  or  after,  he  was  both  of  extemporary  mat- 
ters upon  short  deliberation,  the  best  discerner,  and  also  of  what 
for  the  most  part  would  be  their  issue,  the  best  conjecturer. 
What  he  was  perfect  in,  he  was  able  also  to  explicate:  and 
what  he  was  unpractised  in,  he  was  not  to  seek  how  to  judge 
of  conveniently.  Also  he  foresaw,  no  man  better,  what  was 
best  or  worst  in  any  case  that  was  doubtful.  And  (to  say  all  in 
few  words)  this  man,  by  the  natural  goodness  of  his  wit,  and 
quickness  of  deliberation  was  the  ablest  of  all  men,  to  tell  what 
was  fit  to  be  done  upon  a  sudden..  But  falling  sick,  he  ended 
his  life :  some  say  he  died  voluntarily  by  poison,  because  he 
thought  himself,  unable  to  i>erform  what  he  had  promised  to 
the  king.  His  monument  is  in  Magnesia  ^  in  Asia,  in  the 
market  jjlace :  for  he  had  the  government  of  that  country,  the 
king  ^having  bestowed  upon  him  Magnesia,  which  yielded  him 
fifty  talents  by  year  for  his  bread  f^  and  Lampsacus  for  his  wine, 
(for  this  city  was  in  those  days  thought  to  have  store  of  wine,) 
and  the  city  of  Myus  for  his  meat.  His  bones  are  said  by  his 
kindred  to  have  been  brought  home  by  his  own  appointment, 
and  buried  in  Attica,  unknown  to  the  Athenians  t  for  it  was  not 
lawful  to  bury  one  there  that  had  fied  for  treason.    These  were 

*  Thftre  it  another  city  of  that  name  in  Greece. 

-f  Cornelius  Nepos  in  the  life  of  Themistocles,  says  that  tbo  king  gave  him 
these  cities  with  these  words,  Majroesia  to  find  him  bread,  Lampsacus  wine,  and 
My  08  meat. 
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thejendt  of  PausaDiaa  the  liucdemonbiD,  and  Theniiftocles  the 
Atheoian^  tbe  most  femoos  mea  of  stll  the  Grecians  of  their  time. 
And  this  is.  that  which  the  Lacedemoniaos  did  cominahd,  and 
wsT^  Qommanded  in  their  first  ambassage,  touching  the  banish- 
ment of  .such  as  weffe  under  the  cuise. ' 

After  this,  they  sent  ambassadors  again  to  Athens,  commanding 
them  to  levy  the^egefirom  before  PotidsBa,  and  to  sufier  iEgina 
to  befxiee^  hut  pritibipaUy,  and  most  plainly  tdling  them,  that 
the.  .war.  should  npt  be.  made,  incase  they  would  abrogate  the 
act  conceroixig  .the  JVIegaoeans.  By  which  act  they  were  forbid- 
den both  the  fairs  of  Attica^  and  all  ports  within  the  Athenian 
dciniaion.  But  t^  Athenians  would  not  obey  them,  neither  in 
the  rest. of  their  comoiands,  ^or  .in  th^  abrogation  of  that  act ; 
but  .recriminated  the  Megareans^  fior  haiong  tilled  holy  ground, 
and  lussetf out  with  bounds :  and  for  receiving  of  their  slaves 
that. revolted.  .  But  at  lengthy  when  ttie  last  ambassadors  ftom 
I^aoedemoh  were  anived,  namely  Rhamphias,  Melesippus  and 
Agesander,  iuxd  spake  nothing  of  that  which  formerly  they  were 
woat^  but  only  this,  that  <  the  lAoedemonians  desire  that  there 
^should  be. peace^  which  may  be  had,  if  you  will  suffer  the  Gre- 
'cians  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws/  The  Athenians  called 
an  asaeinbly,  and  ph)pounding  their  opinions  amongst  them- 
selves.; thought  good,  after  they  had  debated  the  matter,  to  give 
them  an.  answer  once  for  alL  And  many  stood  forth,  and  deli- 
vered' their  minds  on  either  side,  some  for  the  war,  and  some,' 
thai  this,  act  concerning  the  Megareans  ought  not  to  stand  in 
their,,  wi^  to  peaces  but  to  be  abrogated.  And  Pericles  the  son 
of  XaAtippus,  the  principal  man  at  that  time,  of  all  Athens,  and* 
mdst  sufficient  both  for  speech  and  action,  gave  hb  advice  in 
sodi  manner  aa  followeth. 

The  Oration  of  Pericles. 

'.A^bW' of  Athens,  I  am  still  not  only  of  the  same  opinion, 
^  not' .to  .give. way  to  the  Peloponnesians  (notwithstanding,  I 
^  know  tUt  men  have  not  the  same  passions  in  the  war  itself, 
^  which  fhey  have  when  they  are  incited  to  it,  but  change  their 
^  opinionawith  the  events)  but  also  I  see  that  I  must  now  advise 
^  the  san^  things,  or  very  near  to  what  I  have  before  delivere<U 
<  And  I  require  of  you,  with  whom  my  counsel  shall  take  place,' 
^  that ^  if  we  miscarry  in  ought,  you  will  either  make  the  best  of 
^it,  as  decreed  by* common  consent,  or  if  we  prosper,  not  to 
^  attribute  it  to  yonr  own  wisdom  only.  For  it  falteth  out  with 
^  the  jevents  of  actions  no  less  than  with  the  purposes  of  man, 
'.to.  proceed  with ; uncertainty :  which  is  also  the  cause  that 
'  when  any  thing  happeneth  contrary  to  our  expectation,  we  use 
'  to  lay  the  &ult  on  fortune.  That  the  Lacedemonians,  both 
'  formerly,  and  especially  now,  take  counsel  how  to  do  us  mis- 
'  chief,  b  a  thing  manifest.    For  whereas  it  is  said  \ixx  the  arti- 
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'*cle»]  that  in  our  mutaal  controversies,  we  shall  give  and  re- 
^  ceive  trials  of  judgment,  and  in  the  mean  time,  either  side  hold 
^'what  they  possess,  they  never  yet  sought  any  such  trial  them- 

*  selves,  nor  will  accept  of  the  same  offered  by  us.  They  will 
^  clear  themselves  of  their  accusations,  by  war  rather  than  by 
^  words :  and  come  hither  no  more  now  to  expostulate,  but  to 
^  command.  For  they  command  us  to  arise  iit>m  before  Poti- 
^  dsea,  and  to  restore  the  ^ginetse  to  the  liberty  of  their  own 
^  laws,  and  to  abrogate  the  act  concerning  the  Megareans. 
^  And  they  that  come  last,  command  us  to  restore  all  the  Gre- 
^  dans  to  their  liberty.  Now  let  none  of  you  conceive  that  we 
^  shall  go  to  war  for  a  trifle,  by  not  abrogating  the  act  concern-. 
^  ing  Megara,  (yet  this  by  them  is  pretended  most,  and  that  for 
^  the  abrogation  of  it  the  war  shall  stay;)  nor  retain  a  scruple 
^in  your  minds,  as  if  a  small  matter  moved  you  to  the 
^war;  for  even  this  small  matter  contained  the  trial  and 
^  constancy  of  your  resolution ;  wherein  if  you  give  them  way, 
^  you  shall  hereafter  be  commanded  a  greater  matter,  as  men 
^  that  for  fear  will  obey  them  likewise  in  that.    But  by  a  stiff 

*  denisd,  you  shall  teach  them  plainly,  to  come  to  you  hereafter 
^■on  terms  of  more  equality.  Resolve  therefore  from  this  oc- 
^  casion,  either  to  yield  them  obedience,  before  you  receive  da- 
'mage;  or  if  we  must  have  war,  (which  for  my  part  I  ^ink 

<  is  best,)  be  the  pretence  weighty  or  light,  not  to  give  way,  nor 

*  keep  what  we  possess  in  fear.  For  a  great  and  a  little  claim, 
'  imposed  by  equals  upon  their  neighbours,  before  judgment,  by 

*  way  of  command,  hath  one  and  the  same  virtue  to  make  sub- 
'  ject.  As  for  the  war,  how  both  we  and  they  be  fumbhed, 
'  and  why  we  are  not  like  to  have  the  worse,  by  hearing  the 

*  particulars,  you  shall  now  understand.  The  Peloponnesians 
'  are  men  *  that  live  by  their  labour,  without  money,  either  in 
'  particular  or  in  common  stock.  Besides,  in  long  wars,  and 
'  by  sea,  they  are  without  experience ;  for  that  the  wars  which 
'  they  have  had  one  agaiust  another,  have  been  but  shorty 
'  through  poverty;  and  such  men  f  can  neither  man  their  fleets, 

*  nor  yet  send  out  their  armies  by  land  very  often,  because 
'  they  must  be  far  from  their  own  wealth,  and  yet  by  that  be 
'  maintained ;  and  be  besides  barred  the  use  of  the  sea.  It 
'  must  be  a  stock  %  of  money,  not  forced  contributions,  that 
'  support  the  wars,  and  such  as  live  by^  their  labour  are  more 
'  ready  to  serve  the  wars  with  their  bodies  than  with  their  mo- 
'  ney.  For  they  make  account  that  their  bodies  will  out-live 
'  the  danger,  but  theur  money  &ey  think  is  sure  to  be  spent; 

*  especially  if  the  war  (as  it  is  likely)  should  last.    So  that  the 

<  Peloponnesians  and  their  confederates,  though  for  one  battle 

•  Avrw^94.  f  Aa  live  by  their  labour.  {  nc^MV4«. 
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'  they  be  able  to  stand  out  against  all  Greece  besides,  yet  to 

*  maintain  a  war  against  such  as  have  their  preparations  of  ano- 

*  ther  kind^  they  are  not  able ;  inasmuch  as  not  having  one  and 

*  the  same  counsel,  they  can  speedily  perform  nothing  upon  the 
^  occasion ;  and  having  equality  of  vote,  and  being  of  several 
^  races*,  every  one  will  press  his  particular  interest,  whereby 

*  nothing  is  likely  to  be  fully  executed.     For  some  will  desire 

*  most  to  take  revenge  on  some  enemies,  and  others  to  have 

*  their  estates  least  wasted ;  and  being  long  before  they  can  as<- 

<  semUe,  they  take  the  lesser  part  of  their  time  to  debate  the 

<  common  business,  and  the  greater  to  dispatch  their  own  private 
'  aflbirs.    And  every  one  supposeth  that  his  own  neglect  of  the 

<  common  estate,  can  do  little  hurt,  and  that  it  will  be  the  care 
^  of  some  body  else  to  look  to  that,  for  his  own  good :  not  ob- 
'serving  how  by  these  thoughts  of  every  one    in   several, 

*  the  common  business  is  jointly  ruined.  But  their  greatest 
'  hinderance  of  all,  will  be  their  want  of  money ;  which  being 
'  raised  slowly,  their  actions  must  be  full  of  delay,  which  the 
'  occasions  of  war  will  not  endure.  As  for  their  fortifying  here, 
'  and  their  navy,  they  are  matters  not  worthy  fear.  For  it  were 
^  a  haid  matter  for  a  city  equal  to  our  own,  in  time  of  peace  to 
'  fortify  in  that  manner,  much  less  in  the  country  of  an  enemy, 
^  and  we  no  less  fortified  against  them.  And  if  they  had  a  gar- 
'  rison  here,  though  they  might  by  excursions,  and  by  the  re- 

*  ceivingof  our  fugitives,  annoy  some  pturt  of  our  territory ;  yet 
^  would  not  that  be  enough  both  to  besiege  us,  and  also  to 
^hinder  us  from  sailing  into  their  territories,  and  from  tak- 
'  ing  revenge  with  our  fleet,  which  is  the  thing  wherein  our 

*  itiength  lieth.  For  we  have  more  experience  in  land  ser- 
^?ice  by  use  of  the  sea,  than  they  have  in  sea  service  by 
'  use  of  the  land.    Nor  shall  they  attain  the  knowledge  of  na- 

*  vbI  afiairs  easily.  For  yourselves,  though  fisdling  to  it  'im- 
'mediately  upon  the  Persian  war,  yet  have  not  attained  it 
'fidly.  How  then  should  husbandmen,  not  seamen,  whom 
'  also  we  will  not  suffer  to  apply  themselves  to  it,  by  lying  con- 
'  tbually  upon  them  with  so  great  fleets,  perform  any  matter 
'  of  value  ?    Indeed  if  they  should  be  opposed  but  with  a  few 

*  ships,  ihev  might  adventure,  encouraging  their  want  of  know- 
'  ledge  with  store  of  men ;  but  awed  by  many,  they  will  not 
'  stir  that  way ;  and  not  applying  themselves  to  it,  will  be  yet 
'  more  unskilful,  and  thereby  more  cowardly.  For  knowledge 
'  of  naval  matters  is  an  art  as  well  as  any  other,  and  not  to  be 
'  attended  at  idle  times,  and  on  the  by  f ;  but  requiring  ra- 
'  ther,  that  whilst  it  is  a  learning,  nothing  else  should  be  done 

*  Of  the  Peloponnrttans  and  tleir  confederates,  some  vrere  Doreant,  tome  ^o- 
liaai,  MMoe  Bttotiana. 
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^  on  the  by.  But  say  they  should  iake  the  money  <it  Qlympia 
^  and  Delphi,  and  therewith^  at  gi^eater  w^ges,  go  about  to  draw 
'  from  us  the  strangers  employed  in  our  fleet ;  this  indeed^  if 
^  going  abroad  both  ourselves,  and  those  that  dwell  an^ongst 
^  us,  we  could  not  match  them^  were  a  dai^erQU3  matter.  But 
^  now  we  can  both  do  this,  and  (which  is  the  principal  thing) 
'  we  have  steersmen,  and  other  necessary  men  for  the  service 
'  of  a  ship,  both  more  and  better  of  our  own  citizens,  than  are 
'  in  all  the  rest  of  Greece.  Besides  that,  not  any  of  these 
^  strangers  upon  trial  would  be  found  content  to  fly  bis  own 
'  country,  and  withal  upon  less  hope  of  victory  *,  for  a  few 
'  days  increase  of  wages,  take  part  with  the  other  side.  la  this 
^  manner,  or  like  to  this,  seemeth  unto  me  to  stand  the  case  of 
'  the  Peloponnesians :  whereas  ours  is  both  free  from  what  in 
^  theirs  I  have  reprehended,  and  >hath  many  great  advantages 

*  besides.    If  they  invade  our  tenitory  by  land,  we  shall  invade 

*  theurs  by  sea.  And  when  we  have  wasted  part  of  PelopoD* 
^  nesus,  and  they  sril  Attica,  yet  shall  tlmrs  be  the  greater  1q^s» 
'  For  they,  unless  by  the  swosd,  can  get  no  other  territcvy  iji- 
'  stead  of  that  we  ^ali  destroy :  whereas  for  us  thore  b  Other 
^  land,  both  in  the  islands  and  continent :  for  the  dofl^iuion 
^  of  the  sea,  is  a  great  matter.  Consider  but  this ;  if  we,  dwelt 
^  in  the  islands,  whether  of  us  then  were  more  inexpugnable  ? 
'  We  must  therefore  now,  drawing  as  near  as  can  be  to  that 
'  imagination,  lay  aside  the  care  of  fields  and  villages,  and  not 
^  for  the  loss  of  them,  out  of  passion  give  battle  to  the  Pelo- 
^  ponnesians,  far  more  in  number  than  ourselves  s  (for  though 

<  we  give  them,  an  overthrow,  we  must  fight  again  with  as 
«  many  more :  and  if  we  be  overthrown,  we  shall  lose,  the  help 
^  of  our 'Confederates,  which  are  our  strength ;  for  when  we  cap- 

<  not  war  upon  them  they  will  revolt)  nor  bewail  ye  tiie  loss  of 

<  fields  or  houses,  .but  of  men's  bodies ;  for  men  may  acquire 
^  these,  but  these  cannot  acquice  men.  And  if  I  thought  I  should 
'  prevail,  I  would  advjae  you  to  go  out,  and  destroy  them  your- 
^  selves,  and  shew  the.  .Peloponneaians  that  you  will  never  the 

<  sooner  obey  them  for  &uch  things  as  these.    There  be  many 

<  other  things  that  give  hope  of  victory,  (in  case  you  do  notf, 
'  whilst  you  are  in  this  war,  strive  to  enlarge  your  dominion,  and 

<  undergo  other  voluntary  dangers.;  for  I  am  afraid  of  our  own 
'  errors  more  than  of  their  designs,)  but  they  shall  be  spoken  of 

•  Tbftt  is,  of  Tjctpry  hj  sea,  where  they  were  |o  Ve  ei04>lo7Qd. 

t  Thucydides  hath  his  miad  here,  iipou  the  defeat  ia  Sicily,  ^hich  fell  put  maiiy 
years  after  the  death  of  Pericfes.  Whereby  it  seJeins  he  frameth  his  speech  more^ 
10  what  Pcrides  might  ha^e  said,  than  to  what  he  did  say.  Which  also  he  pro- 
fesseth  in  gfeneral  of  his  course  in  setting  down  speeches.  Besides  he  maketfa  Pe. 
»icles  here  to  answer  point  by  point  to  the  oration  of  the  Corinthians  at  Lacede- 
inon,  as  if  he  had  beeu  by  when  it  was  delivered  :  aiid  uselh  the  same  moiiuer  in 
all  opposite  orations. 
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<  at  another  time  in  prosecution  of  the  war  itself.     For  the 

<  present  let  us  send  away  these  men  with  this  answer :  ^'  that 
^  the  Megareans  shall  have  the  liberty  of  our  fairs  and  ports, 
'  if  the  Lacedemonians  will  also  make  no  banishment  of  us,  nor 

<  of  our  confederates,  as  of  strangers.  For  neither  our  act  con- 
'  ceming  Megara,  nor  their  banishment  of  strangers,  is  forbid- 

<  den  in  the  articles.    Also  that  we  will  let  the  Grecian  cities 

*  be  free,  if  they  were  so  when  the  peace  was  made ;  and  if  the 
'  Lacedemonians  will  also  give  leave  to  their  confederates  to 
'  use  their  freedom,  not  as  shall  serve  the  turn  of  the  Lacede- 
'  monians,  but  as  they  themselves  shall  every  one  think  good. 
^  Also,  that  we  will  stand  to  judgment  according  to  the  arti- 

*  cles,  and  will  not  begin  the  war ;  but  be  revenged  on  those 
'  that  shall.''  For  this  is  both  just,  and  for  the  dignity  of  the  city 
*to  answer.  Nevertheless  you  must  know,  that  of  necessity 
^  war  there  will  be ;  and  the  more  willingly  we  embrace  it,  the 
^  less  pressing  we  shall  have  our  enemies  ;  and  that  out  of  great- 
'  est  dangers,  whether  to  cities  or  private  men,  arise  the  greatest 
^  honours.  For  our  fathers,  when  they  undertook  the  Medes, 
^  did  from  less  beginnings,  nay,  abandoning  the  little  they  had, 
*by  wisdom  rather  than  fortune,  by  courage  rather  than 
'  strength,  both  repel  the  Barbarian,  and  advance  this  state  to 
^  the  height  it  is  now  at.  Of  whom  we  ought  not  now  to  come 
'  short,  but  rather  to  revenge  us  by  all  means  upon  our  ene- 

*  mies,  and  do  our  best  to  deliver  the  state  unimpaired  by  us  to 

*  posterity.' 

Thus  spake  Pericles. 

The  Athenians  liking  best  of  his  advice,  decreed  as  he  would 
have  them,  answering  the  Lacedemonians  according  to  his  direc- 
tion, both  in  particular  as  he  had  spoken,  and  generally ;  ^  that 

*  they  would  do  nothing  on  command,  but  were  ready  to  an- 
'  swer  their  accusations  upon  equal  terms,  by  way  of  arbitre- 
^  ment.'  So  the  ambassadors  went  home,  and  after  these  there 
came  no  more. 

These  were  the  quarrels  and  differences  on  either  side  before 
the  war :  which  quarrels  began  presently  upon  the  business  of 
Epidamnus  and  Corcyra.  Nevertheless,  there  was  still  com- 
merce between  them,  and  they  went  to  each  other  without  any 
herald,  though  not  without  jealousy.  For  the  things  that  had 
passed,  were  but  the  confusion  of  the  articles,  and  matter  of 
the  war  to  follow. 


THE  BND  OF  THE   FIRST   BOOK. 
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sians  on  Salamis,  The  fruitless  expedition  of  the  Tkracians 
against  the  Macedonians.  This  in  the  first  three  years  of  the 
war, 

Th£  war  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians  be- 
giDDeth  now^  from  the  time  they  had  no  longer  commerce  one 
with  another^  without  a  herald^  and  that  having  once  begun  it, 
thej  wanned  without  intermission.  And  it  is  written  in^  order 
by  summers  and  winters^  according  as  from  time  to  time  the 
ttveral  matters  came  to  pass. 

The  peace,  which  after  the  winning  of  Euboea,  was  con- 
ducted for  thirty  years,  lasted  fourteen  years;  but  in  the  fif- 
teenth year,  being  the  forty-eighth  of  the  priest-hood  of  Chry- 
us*  in  Aigos :  ^nesias  being  then  Ephore  at  Sparta,  and 

*  PrieiCefS  of  Juno,  by  whose  priesthood  they  hegvm  their  yean. 
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Pythadonis  Archon  of  Athens,  hainngthcn  two  months*  of  his 
government  to  come,  in  the  sixth  month  after  the  battle  of  Po- 
tidsea,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  three  hundred  and 
odd  Thebans,  led  by  Pythangelus  the  son  of  Philides,  and 
Diemporus  the  son  of  Oenotoridas,  Boeotian  rulers  f,  about  the 
first  watch  of  the  night  entered  with  their  arms  into  Plataea  a 
city  of  Bceotia,  and  confederate  of  the  Athenians.  .  They  were 
brought  in,  and  the  gates  opened  unto  them  by  Nauclides  and 
his  complices,  men  of  Plataea,  that  for  their  own  private 
ambition,  intended  both  the  destruction  of  such  citizens  as 
were  their  enemies,  and  the  putting  of  the  whole  city  under 
the  subjection  of  the  Thebans.  This  they  negociated  with 
one  Eurymachus  the  son  of  Leontiadas,  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent men  of  Thebes.  For  the  Thebans  foreseeing  the  war, 
desired  to  preoccupate  Platiea,  (which  was  always  at  variance 
with  them)  whilst  there  was  yet  peace,  and  the  war  not  openly 
on  foot.  By  which  means,  they  more  easily  entered  undis- 
covered, there  being  no  order  taken  before  for  a  watch.  And  X 
making  a  stand  in  their  arms  in  the  market-place,  did  not 
(as  they  that  gave  them  entrance  would  have  had  them)  fisdl 
presently  to  the  business,  and  enter  the  houses  of  their  adver- 
saries, but  resolved  rather  to  make  favourable  proclamation, 
and  to  induce  the  cities  to  composition  aad  friendsUp*  And 
the  herald  proclaimed,  '  that  if  a[ny  man,  according  to  the 
^  ancient  custom  of  all  the  Bosotians,  would  enter  into  the 
^«same  league  of  war  with  them,  he  should  come  and  bring  his 
*  arms  to  theirs :'  supposing  the  city  by  this  meaps  would  ea- 
siljr  be  drawn  to  their  side.  The  Plateeans,  when  tJiey  per- 
ceived that  the  Thebans  were  already  entered,  and  had  sur- 
prised the  city,  through  fear  and  opinion  that  more  were  en- 
tered than  indeed  were,  (for  they  could  not  see  them  in  the 
night)  came  to  composition,  and  accepting  the  condition, 
rested  quiet;  and  the  rather  for  that  they  had  yet  done  no 
man  harm.  But  whilst  that  these  things  were  treating,  they 
observed  that  the  Thebans  were  not  many,  and  thought  that  if 
they  should  set  upon  them,  they  might'  easily: have  the  vLctcny. 
For  the  PktsBan  commons  were  not  wiHing  to  have  rtmktid 
from  the  Athenians.  Wherefore  it  was  tboogbt  6t  lx>  under- 
take the  matter;  and  they  united  themsehrea,  by  .digging 
through  the  common  wails  between  house  and.  bouae,  that 
they  might  not  be  discovered  as  they  passed  the  streets*  They 
also  placed  carts  in  the  streets  (without  the  cattle  that  drew 
them)  to  serve  them  instead  of  a  wall ;  and  every  other  thing 

*  The  Atbeniaos  beg^an  their  years  about  the  summer  solstioe. 
t  BttTm^xP^Tit.    There  were  elefeii  of  them  in  all,  and  had  the  absolute  com- 
mand of  the  Boeotians  id  their  wars  ia  turns. 
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thejr  pot.  in  readiDess,  as  they  severally  seemed  necesswy  ior 

the  present  enterprise.    When  all  things,  according  to  tbdr 

means,  were.. ready,  tbey  >marched  frotn  their  houses,  towards 

tbcnr  enemies  ;  taking  their  time  whilst  it  was  yet  night,  and 

a  tittle  before  break  of  day ;  becsinse  they  would  not  have  to 

chaige  them,  when  they  should  be  emboldened  by  the  light, 

ami  oa  equal  terms,  bat  when  they  should  by  night  be  temfied^ 

and  inferior  to  them  in  knowledge  of  the  places  of  the  city. 

So  diey  forthwith  set  upon  them,  and  came  quickly  up  io 

hand*«tsoke».    And  the  Thebans  seeing  this,  and  finding  they 

were  dcsoeived,  cast  themsdves  into  a  round  figure,  and  beat 

Aem  back  in  that  part  where  the  assault  was  made ;  and  twice 

or  tkrioe .  tfaey  repidsed  them.    Bat  at  last,  when  both  the 

Ptateana  >  themselves  charged  them  with  a  grejat  clamoidr,  and 

their  wives  ako  and  families  shouted  and  sciseeched  from  the 

houses,  and  withal  threw  stones  and  tiles  amongst  them ;  .the 

sight  having  been  also  very  wet,  they  were  afraid  and  turned 

thaif  hacks,  and  fled  here-  and  there  about  the  dty;  ignorant 

tor  the  most  part,  in  the  dark  and  dirt,  of  the  ways  out,  by 

wtneb  they  should  have  been  saved  (for  this  accident  fell  out 

iqpobthii  change  of  the  mooi^  and  puiaued  by  such  as  were 

wdl  ftcqoainted  with  the  ways  to  keep  them  in,  insomuch  as 

tfie  greatest  pait  of  them  perished.    The  gate  by  which  they 

enttrnd,  mod  which  only  was  left  open,  a  certain  Platfi&an  shut 

up  again  with  the  head  of  a  javelin,  which  he  thrust  into  the 

staple  instead  of  a  bolt :  so  that  this  way  also  their  passage  was 

stopped.    As  they  were  chased  up  and  down  the  city,  some 

efimbed  die  walls  and  cast  themselves  out,  and  for  the  most 

part  died ;  some  came  to  a  desart  gate  of  the  city,  and  with  a 

hatehet  given  them  by  a  woman,  cut  the  staple,  and  got  forth 

aaoeeo :  .but  these  were  not  many,  for  the  thing  was  soon  dis* 

covered :  othen  again  were  slain,  dispersed  in  several  parts  of  the 

city«    But  the/gleatest  part,  and  those  especially  who  had  cast 

themselves  before  into  a  ring,  happened  into  a  great  edifice 

sdjoiBittg  to  the  wall,  the  doors  whereof  being  open,   they 

Aeiigli^  had  been  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  that  there  had  been 

adMOt  way  thiougfa  to  the  other  side.    The  Platsans  seeing 

IbeBi  now  penned  up,  consulted  whether  they  should  burn  them 

as  they  were,  by  firing  of  the  house,  or  else  resolve  of  some 

other  punisfaHment.    At  length,  both  these  and  aQ  the  rest  of 

the  Tbebaos  that  were  strag^ing  in  the  city,  agreed  to  yield 

thensaelves  and  their  arms  to  the  PlatsBans,  at  discretion.    And 

Ms  success  had  thty  that  entered  into  nat^ea.  ^ 

Bot  the  rest  of  the  Thebans  that  should  with  their  whole 

fomet  have  been  there  Jiefore  day,  for  fear  the  surprise  should 

not  awroeed  with^diose  that  were  in,  came  so  late  with  their 

aid,  thal'thef. heard  the  news  of  what  wa9  done  by  the  way. 

Noer'PlaBtMi  is  from  Thebes  seven^  furlongs,  and  they  msirched 
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the  slowlier  for  the  rain  which  had  foUen  ttie  same  night.  For 
the  river  Asopus  was  swolen  so  high,  that  it  was  not  easily  pass- 
able ;  so  that  what  by  the  foulness  of  the  way,  and  what  hf 
the  difficulty  of  passing  the  river,  they  arrived  not  till  theiF 
men  were  already  some  slain,  and  some  taken  prisoners.  When 
the  Thebans  understood  how  things  had  gone,  they  lay  in  wait 
for  such  of  the  Platseans  as  were  without :  (for  there  were  abroad 
in  the  vilUages  both  men  and  household-stuff,  as  was  not  un- 
likely, the  evil  happening  unexpectedly,  and  in  time  of  peace  ;X 
desiring,  if  they  could  take  any  prisoners,  to  keep  them  foo 
exchange  for  those  of  theirs  within,  which  (if  any  were  so) 
were  saved  alive.  This  was  the  Thebans'  purpose.  But  the 
Platfleans,  whilst  they  were  yet  in  council,  suspecting  that  some 
such  thing  would  be  done,  and  fearing  their  case  without,  sent 
a  herald  unto  the  Thebans,  whom  they  commanded  to  say^ 
'  That  what  they  had  already  done,  attempting  to  surprise  their 
^  city  in  time  of  peace,  was  done  wickedly,'  and  to  forbid  them 

*  to  do  any  injury  to  those  without,  and  that  otherwise  they 
<  would  kill  all  those  men  of  theirs  that  they  had  alive ;  which » 

*  if  they  would  withdraw  their  forces  out  of  their  territory,,  they 

*  would  s^in  restore  unto  them.'  Thus  the  Thebans  say,  and 
that  the  rlataeans  did  swear  it.  But  the  Platseans  confess  not 
that  they  promised  to  deliver  them'presently,  but  upon  treaty,  if 
they  should  agree,  and  deny  that  they  swore  it.  Upon  this  the 
Thebans  went  out  of  their  territory,  and  the  Plateans,  when 
they  had  speedily  taken  in  whatsoever  they  had  in  tlie  countiy, 
immediately  slew  their  prisoners.  They  that  were  taken  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  Eurymaqhus,  with  whom  the  trai-^ 
tors  had  practised,  was  one.  When  they  had  done,  they  sent  a 
messenger  to  Athens,  and  gave  truce  to  the  Thebans  to  fetsh 
away  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and  ordered  the  city  afr  was 
thought  convenient  for  the  present  occasion. 

The  news  of  what  was  done,  coming  straight-way  to  Athens^ 
they  instantly  laid  hands  on  all  the  Bceotians  then  in  Attica^ 
and  sent  an  officer  to  Platsea  to  forbid  their  further  proceeding 
with  their  Theban  prisoners,  till  such  time  as  they  also  should 
have  advised  of  the  matter :  for  they  were  not  yet  advertised 
of  then-  putting  to  death.  For  the  first  messenger  was  sent 
away  when  the  Thebans  first  entered  the  town ;  and  the  se- 
cond when  they  were  overcome  and  taken  prisoners.  But  of 
what  followed  after,  they  knew  nothing.  So  that  the  Athe- 
nians when  they  sent,  knew  not  what  was  done,  and  the  of- 
ficer arriving,  found  that  the  men  were  already  slain.  After 
this,  the  Athenians  sending  an  army  to  Platssa,  victualled  it, 
and  left  a  garrison  in  it,  and  took  thence  both  the  women  and 
children,  and  also  such  men  as  were  unservioeable  for  the  war. 

This  action  ffidlin^  out  at  Platiea,  and  the  peace  now  cleariy 
dissolved,  the  Athenians  prepared  themsdves  for  war;  so  sIm 
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did  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates ;  intending  on 
dtfier  port  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  king  *,  and  to  other 
BaAanans  wheresoever  they  had  hope  of  succours,  and  con- 
tracting leagues  with  such  cities  as  were  not  under  their  own 
oommand.  The  Lacedemonians  f,  besides  those  gallies  which 
they  had  in  Italy  and  Sicily  of  the  cities  that  took  part  ifdth 
them  there,  were  ordered  to  furnish,  proportionabiy  to  the 
greatness  of  their  several  cities,  so  many  more,  as  the  whole 
number  might  amount  to  five  hundred  sail ;  and  to  provide 
a  sum  of  money  assessed,  and  in  other  things  not  to  stir  far- 
ther, but  to  receive  the  Athenians,  coming  but  with  one  gaily 
at  once,  till  such  time  as  the  same  should  be  ready.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  other  side,  surveyed  their  present  confede- 
rates, and  sent  ambassadora  to  those  places  tnat  lay  about  Pe- 
loponnesus, as  Corcyra,  Cephalonia,  Acamania,  and  Zacynthus, 
knowing  that  as  long  as  these  were  thdr  friends  thev  might 
with  the  more  security  make  war  round  about  upon  the  coast 
of  Peloponnesus. 

Neither  side  concaved  small  matters,  but  put  tlieir  whole 
strength  to  the  war.  And  not  without  reason  :  for  all  men  in 
the  beginnings  of  enterprises  are  the  most  eager.  Besides,  there 
were  then  in  Peloponnesus  many  young  men,  and  many  in 
Athens,  who  for  want  of  experience,  not  unwillhigly  undertook 
the  war.  And  not  only  the  rest  of  Greece  stood  at  gaze,  to 
behold  the  two  principd  states  in  combat,  but  many  prophe- 
cies t  ^cre  told,  and  many  sung  §  by  the  priests  of  the  oracles, 
both  in  the  cities  about  to  war,  and  in  othera. 

There  was  also  a  little  before  this  an  earthquake  in  Delos, 
which  in  the  memory  of  the  Grecians  never  shook  before ;  and 
was  interpreted  for,  and  seemed  to  be  a  sign  of  what  was  to 
come  aftmnvds  to  pass.  And  whatsoever  thing  then  chanced 
of  the  same  nature,  it  was  all  sure  to  be  enquired  after.  But 
men*8  affections  for  the  most  part  went  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians ;  and  the  rather,  for  that  they  gave  out,  they  would  re- 
cover the  Grecians'  liberty.  And  every  man,  both  private  and 
public  person,  endeavoured  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  both  in 
word  and  deed  to  assist  them,  and  thought  the  busi&ess  so  much 
hindered,  as  himself  was  not  present  at  it.  In  such  passion 
were  most  men  against  the  Athenians,  some  for  desire  to  be 
delivered  from  under  their  govermnent,  and  others  for  fear  of 
Ming  into  it.  And  these  were  the  preparations  and  afibctions' 
brought  unto  the  war. 

•or  Penis. 

t  Tbe  Lacedemoaian  lea^e,  or  LacodenMoiaii  party,  not  particularly  tliac' 


X  Aiym.  Propbcciei  in  proce. 

^  *B2tff,  SiiD^.    For  those  prophecies  which  the  Oracles  delirered  by  their 
priastB,  were  m  refic,  aad  were  aot  called  Aiymj  bat  X^^r. 
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But  the  confederates  of  either  i^rty,  wUcfa  they  hud  when 
^ey  begati  it^  were  these:  the  Lacedemonians  had  all  Pelo* 
ponnesus  within  the  Isthmus^  except  the  Argives  and  Achseans; 
\foK  these  were  in  amity  with  both^  save  that  the  Pelleaians  at 
fir^^  only  of  all  Achaia,  took  their  part ;  but  afterwards  all  the 
sest  did  so  likewise)  and  without  Peloponnesus,  the  Megareans^ 
Locriansy  Boeotians,  Phocseans,  Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and 
Anaetorians«  Of  which  the  Corinthians,  Megareans,  Sicyoniaos^ 
Pellenians,  Eleans,  Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians  found  shipping* 
The  Boaotiansi  PhoCffians,  and  Loerians,  horsemen ;  and  the  rest 
of  the  cities,  footmen.  And  these  were  the  confederates  of  the 
Lacedemonians.  The  Atheoiao  confederates  were  these :  the 
Cbians,  Lesbians,  Platfeans,  the  Messenians  in  Naupactus,  most 
of  tiie  Acaminians,  the  Corcyraeans,  ZacynthiaiM,.  and  other 
gities  their  tributaries  amongst  those  nations.  Also  that  part 
of  Caria  which  is  on  the  sea  coast,  and  the  Doreans  adjoining 
to  them,  Ionia,  Hellespont,  the  cities  bordering  on  Thrace,  aU 
the  islands  from  Peloponnesus  to  Crete  on  the  east,  and  all  the 
cest'of  the  Cyclades,  except  Melos  aiid  Thera.  Of  these  the 
Cbians,  Lesbians,  and  Corcyrseans  found  gallies,  the  rest  foot- 
men and  money.  These  were  their  confederates,  and  the  pre- 
paration for  the  war  on  both  sides. 

The  Lacedemonians,  after  the  business  of  Platiea,  sent  mes- 
sengers presently  up  and  down  Peloponnesus,  and  to  their  con- 
federates without,  to  have  in  readiness  their  forces,  and  such 
things  as  should  be  necessary  for  a  foreign  expedition,  as  in- 
tending the  invasion  of  Attica.  And  when  they  were  all  ready, 
they  came  to  the  rendezvous  in  the  Isthmus,  at  a  day  appointed, 
two  thirds  of  the  forces  of  erery  city.  When  the  whole  army 
was  gotten  together,  Archidamns  lung  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
general  of  the  expedition,  called  together  the  commanders  of 
the  several  cities,  and  such  as  were  in  authority,  and  most 
worthy  to  be  present,  and  spake  unto  them  as  foUoweth : 

T/ie  Oration  ofArchidamus*, 

*  Mbn  of  Peloponnesus,  and  confederates,  not  only  our  fa- 
^  tbers  have  had  many  wars  both  within  and  without  Peloponne- 
'  sus,  but  we  onrselres  also,  such  as  are  any  thing  in  years, 
^  have  been  sufficiently  acquainted  therewith  ;  yet  did  we  n^- 
'  ver  before  set  forth  with  so  great  a  preparation  as  at  this  pre* 
^  sent.  And  now,  not  only  we  are  a  numerous  and  puissant 
'  army  that  invade,  but  the  state  also  is  puissant  that  is  invaded 

*  by  us.     We  have  reason  therefore  to  shew  ourselves,  neither 
'  worse  than  our  fathers,  nor  short  of  the  opinion  conceived  of 

*  ourselves.    For  all  Greece  is  up  at  this  commotion  observing 
'  us :  and  through  their  hatred  to  the  Athenians,  do  wish  that 
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*  we  may  acoompGsh  whatsoever  we  iDtend.  And  therefinre 
^  though  we  seem  to  invade  them  with  a  great  army,  and  to 
'  have  much  assurance  that  they  will  not  come  out  against  us 
^  to  battle,  yet  we  ought  not  for  this,  to  march  the  less  care- 
'  folly  prepared,  but  of  every  city,  as  well  the  captain  as  the 

*  soldier,  to  expect  always  some  danger  or  other,  in  that  part 
^  wherein  he  himself  is  placed.  For  the  accidents  of  war  are 
'  uncertain ;  and  for  the  most  part  the  onset  begins  from  the 
^  lesser  number,  and  upon  passion.  And  oftentimes  the  lesser 
'  number,  being  afraid,  hath  beaten  back  the  greater  with  the 
^  more  ease,  for  that  through  contempt  they  have  gone  unpre- 
'  pared.  And  in  the  land,  of  an  enemy,  though  the  soldiers 
^  ought  always  to  have  bold  hearts,  yet  for  the  action  they  ought 

<  to  make  their  preparations,  as  if  they  were  afraid.  For  that 
'  will  give  them  both  more  courage  to  go  upon  the  enemy, 
'  and  more,  safety  in  fighting  with  him.  But  we  invade  not 
^  DOW  a  city  that  cannot  defend  itself,  but  a  city  every  way  well 
f  appointed.  So  that  we  must  by  all  means  expect  to  be 
^  foi^ht  withal,  though  not  now,  because  we  be  not  yet  there, 
'  yet  hereafter,  when  they  shall  see  us  in  their  country  wasting 
'  and  destroying  their  possessions :  for  all  men  when  in  their 
'  own  sight,  and  on  a  sudden,  they  receive  any  extraordinary 
'  hurt,  fall  presently  into,  choler;  and  the  less  they  consider, 
'  with  the  more  stomach  they  assault.  And  this  is  likely  to 
^  hold  in  the  Athenians  somewhat  more  than  in  others ;  for 
^  they  think  themselves  worthy  to  have  the  command  of  others, 

*  and  to  invade  and  waste  the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  rather 
f  than  to  see  their  neighbours  waste  theirs.  Wherefore.as  being 
f  to  war  against  a  great  city,  and  to  procure  both  to  your  ances«^ 

*  tors  and  yourselves,  a  great  fame,  either  good  or  bad,  as  shall 

<  be  the  event ;  follow  your  leaders  in  such  sort,  as  above  all 
< things  you  esteem  of  order  and  watchfulness:   for  there  is 

<  nothing  in  the  world  more  comely  nor  more  safe,  than  when 
'  many  men  are  seen  to  observe  one  and  the  same  order.' 

Archidamus  having  thus  spoken  and  dismissed  the  council, 
first  sent  Melesippus  the  son  of  Diacritus,  a  man  of  Sparta,  to 
Athens  to  try  if  the  Athenians,  seeing  them  now  on  their  jour- 
ney, would  yet  in  some  degree  remit  of  their  obstinacy.  But 
the  Athenians  neither  received  him  into  their  city,  nor  presented 
him  to  the  state :  for  the  opinion  of  Pericles  had  already  taken 
plaee,  not  to  receive  from  the  Lacedemonians  neither  herald 
nor  ambassador^  as  long  as  their  army  was  abroad.  Therefore 
they  sent  him  back  without  audience,  with  commandment  tx> 
be  out  of  their  borders  the  self-same  day ;  and  that  hereafter  if* 
they  would  any  thing  with  them,  they  should  return  every  one 
to  his  home,  and  send  their  ambassadors  from  thence.  They 
•cut  with  him  also  certain  persons  to  convoy  him  out  of  the 
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coiiiitiy,  t^  the  end  that  no  nmo  shoald  cdoler  with  htm :  who 
when  he  came  to  the  limits,  and  was  to  be  diamissed,  utteted 
these  words ;  ^  this  day  is  the  begimung  of  much  evil  unto  the 
^  Grecians :'  and  so  departed. 

When  he  returned  to  the  camp)  Arcbidamus  |)erceiving  that 
they  would  not  relent,  dislodged,  and  marched  on  with  his  ahny 
into  their  territory.  The  Boeotians  with  their  appointed  part, 
and  with  horsemen,  aided  the  Peloponnesians ;  but  with  the  rest 
of  their  forces,  went  and  wasted  the  territory  of  PUitaea* 

Whilst  the  Peloponnesians  were  coming  together  in  the  Isth-> 
mus,  and  when  they  were  on  their  mlurch,  before  they  brak^ 
into  Attica;  Pericles  the  son  of  Xantippus,  (who  with  nine 
others  was  general  of  the  Atheniabs)  when  he  saw  they  were 
about  to  break  in,  suspecting  that  Arcbidamus,  eith^  of  pri<« 
vate  courtesy,  or  by  the  command  of  the  Lacedemonians,  td 
bring  him  into  j^lousy  (as  they  had  befove  for  Ins  sake  com-" 
manded  the  excommunication)  might  oftentimes  leave  his  lands 
untotLched,  told  the  Athenians  ^ore-hand  in  an  assembly, 
'  that  though  Arcbidamus  had  been  his  guest^  it  was  for  no  ill 
^  to  the  state,  and  howsoever,  if  the  enemy  did  not  wastd  his 

*  lands  and  houses^  as  well  as  the  rest,  that  then  he  gave  tfamn 
^  to  the  common-wealth.'  And  therefore  desired,  ^  that  for 
'  this  he  might  ndt  be  suspected/  Ako  he  advised  them  con-^ 
ceming  the  business  in  hand,  the  sUme  things  he  had  done  be^t* 
fore,  '  That  they  should  make  preparation  for  the  war,  and  le- 
'  ceive  their  goods  into  the  city]  that  they  should  not  go  out  to 
^  battle,  but  come  into  the  city,  vad  guatd  it*  That  they  should 
^  also  famish  out  their  .navy,  wherein  consisted  their  power,  and 
'  hold  a  careful  hand  over  their  confederates,'  telling  them,  *  how 

*  that  in  the  money  that  came  from  these,  lay  their  strength, 
'  and  that  the  victory  in  war  consisted  wholly  in  counsel  and 
^  store  of  money.    Further,'  he  bad  them  be  confident,  ^  in 

<  that  there  was  yeariy  coming  in  to  the  state  from  the  confe-^ 

*  derates  for  tribute,  besides  other  revenue,  six  hundred  talents  *, 
^  and  remaining  yet  then  in  the  citadel  six  thousand  talents  f  of 
'  silver  coin ;'  (for  the  great^t  sum  there  had  beeti,  was  tea 
thousand  talents  X9  wanting  three  hundred,  out  of  which  was 
taken  that  which  had  been  expended  upon  the  gat6-*hottses  of 
the  citadel,  and  upon  other  buildings,  and  for  the  charges  of 
Potidsea.)  <  Besides  the  uncoined  gold  and  silver  of  private 
'  and  public  ofierings;  and  all  the  dedicated  vessels  belonging 

<  to  the  shews  and  gam^,  and  the  spoik  of  the  Peisiu^  and 

*  Six  load  red  talents  of  our  niooey,  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  tboosaad 
Bve  hundred  pounds. 

f  Six  thoiisaiid  blunts  of  onr  money,  abott  one  milHonv  Me  Iraiidredy  m4 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

X  Nine  thousand  seven  hundred  tale nts^one  millioni  eight  hundred,  aad  eif  hteea 
thouMuid  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pbuuds  iternfag^. 
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i!)  iflier  thtDfs  ef  that  nature,  which  amounted  to  no  leas  than  five 
lundred  talents*/  He  added  further,  *  that  much  money 
3i^[fat  be  had  out  of  other  temples  witboot  the  citj,  whi<^ 
h^  might  use.  And  if  they  were  barred  the  use  of  all  these, 
iiey  night  yet  use  the  ornaments  of  gold  about  the  goddess  f 
terself ;  ssA  said  that  the  image  had  about  it  the  weight  of 
farty  talents  t  of  most  pure  gold,  and  which  might  all  be  taken 
if;  but  having  made  use  dPit  for  their  safety,'  he  said,  <  they 
lere  to  nrake  restitution  of  the  lilce  quantity  again/  Thus 
encouraged  them  touching  matter  of  money.  ^  Men  of 
tas,'  he  said,  *  theyliadthiiteen  thousand,  be^des  the  sixteen 
housand  that  were  employed  far  tlie  guard  of  the  dty  and 
^n  the  walls  ;*  (for  so  many  at  the  £r$t  kept  watch  at  the 
oiing  m  of  the  enemy,  young  and  old  together,  and  steangers 
rt  dwelt  amongst  them,  as  many  as  coidd  bear  arms.)  For 
e  length  of  the  Phiderian  wall,  to  that  part  of  the  circumfe- 
tace  of  the  widl  of  the  eity  where  it  joined,  was  thirty-five 
irtongs ;  and  that  part  of  the  civcumlerence  which  was  guard* 

I  ((or  some  of  it  was  not  kept  with  a  watch,  namely  the  part 
4*reen  the  Long  Walls  and  the  Phalerian)  was  forty-three 
ft>ags ;  and  the  length  of  the  Lfong  Walls  down  to  Pirsensy 
f  which  there  was  a  watch  only  on  the  outmost)  was  forty 
fiongs;  and  '^e  whole  compass  of  Pirieus,  together  with 
^yehia,  was  sixty  ftirlongs,  (whereof  that  part  that  was 
Itched,  was  but  half.)  He  said  father,  *  they  had  of  horse- 
iien,  accounting  archers  on  horse-bade,  one  thousand  two  ^ 
hundred,  and  one  thousand  six  hundred  archers,  and  of  gallies 
fit  for  fhe  sea  three  hundred/  All  this  and  no  less  had  the 
lAenians  when  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  first 

II  hand,  and  'When  the  war  began.  These  and  oilier  words 
fke  Pericles,  as  he  used  to  do,  for  demonstration  that  they 
tre  Ifkely  to  out-last  this  war. 

When  the  Athenians  had  heard  him,  they  approved  of  his 

drds,  and  fetched  into  the  dty  their  wives  and  children,  and 

e  furniture  of  their  houses,  pulling  down  the  very  timber  of 

ie  houses  themselves.    Their  sheep  and  oxen  they  sent  over 

ito  Eubcea,  and  into  the  islands  over  against  them.    Never- 

odess  this  removal,  ia  respect  they  had  most  of  them  been 

ecustomed  to  the  country  life,  grieved  them  very  much,  y^^      1^^  e^yrtt. 

'  Thb  custom  was  from  great  antiquity,  more  familiar  with 

Jbe  Athenians  than  any  oth^  of  the  rest  of  Greece.     For  in  the 

time  of  Cecrops,  and  the  first  kings  down  to  Theseus,  the  in^ 

habitants  of  Attica  had  their  several  bourghs§,  and  therein 

*  Fire  hondred  tslenti,  Didety-thrce  tboasaod,  terfo  hundred,  and  flfry  ponndi. 
f  Miner ra.  '  ' 

{  The  weight  of  forty  talents  in  sfold,  at  tliree  ponnd  an  ounce,  comes  to  nine 
thoasand  pounds. 
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their  common-hans  *,  and  their  governcHrs;  and  unless  they 
were  in  fear  of  some  danger,  went  not  together  to  the  king  for 
advice,  but  eirery  city  administered  their  own  afl^rs,  and  deli- 
berated by  themselves.  And  some  of  them  had  also  their  par- 
ticular wars,  as  the  Eleusinians,  who  joined  with  Eumolpus . 
against  Erectheus  f .  But  after  Theseus  came  to  the  kingdom^ 
one  who  besides  his  wisdom,  was  also  a  man  of  very  great 
power;  he  not  only  set  good  order  in  the  country  in  other  re;r 
spects,  but  also  dissolved  the  councils  and  magistracies  of  the 
rest  of  the  towns ;  and  assigning  them  all  one  hall,  and  one 
council-house,  brought  them  all  to  cohabit  in  the  city  that  now 
is,  and  t:onstrained  them,  enjoying  their  own  as  before,  to  use  t 
this  one  for  their  city,  which  (now  when  they  all  paid  their 
duties  to  it)  grew  great,  and  was  by  Theseus  so  delivered  to 
posterity.  And  from  that  time  to  this  day  the  Athenians  keep 
a  holiday  at  the  public  charge  to  the  goddess  §,  and  call  it  Sy- 
niecia  ||.  That  which  is  now  thei^itadel,  and  the  part  which  is 
to  the  south  of  the  citadel,  was  before  this  time  the  city.  An 
argument  whereof  is  this,  that  the  temples  of  the  gods  are  all 
set  either  in  the  citadel  itself;  or^  if  without,  yet  in  that  quar- 
ter. As  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  of  Apollo  Pythius,  and 
of  Tellus,  and  of  Bacchus  in  Lymnse,  (in  honour  of  whom,  the 
old  Bacchanals  %  were  celebrated  on  the  twdfth  day  of  the 
month  of  Anthesterion  **,  according  as  the  lonians,  who  are 
derived  from  Athens,  do  still  observe  them)  besides  other  an- 
cient temples  situate  in  the  same  part.  Moreover  they  served 
themselves  with  water  for  the  best  uses,  of  the  fountain,  which 
now  the  Nine- Pipes,  built  so  by  the  tyrants,  was  formerly,  when 
the  springs  were  open,  called  Calliroe,  and  was  near.  And 
from  the  old  custom,  before  marrii^es  and  other  holy  rites,  they 
ordain  the  use  of  the  same  water  to  this  day.  And  the  citadel, 
from  the  ancient  habitation  of  it,  is  also  by  the  Athenians  still 
called  the  city. 

The  Atlienians  therefore  had  lived  a  long  time  governed  by 

*  n^r«>Mi.  Giild-hallf,  placet  where  thote  that  administered  the  state  did 
meet :  where  alto  tome,  for  boDonrt  cause  and  service,  ivere  allowed  diet,  and 
wherein  Vesta  was  worshipped,  and  a  light  continually  horned ;  so  that  some 
thence  derive  the  name,  making*  vr^&ranstv  qua«i  «*«();  tji^im*. 

t  King  of  the  Athenians. 

X  Not  that  they  must  needs  dwell  in  it ;  hut  make  it  the  scat  of  the  gorern- 
ment,  and  pay  their  duties  to  it.  This  caused  the  city  to  grow  both  populous 
and  potent,  because  now  the  whole  nation  united  into  one  city,  made  use  of  the 
••ea,  which  divided,  they  could  not  have  done. 

^  Minerva. 

II  Cohabilatioo. 

4  There  were  in  Athens  three  Baccbancis,  whereof  this  Bacchus  in  Lymnas 
[that  is  in  thf  Marshes]  was  principal  j  another  were  the  rural  Bacchanals,  anil 
the  third  the  city  Bacchanals. 

**  This  month  fell  about  our  Jannary,  and  was  the  second  of  their  winter 
qanrter. 
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laws  of  their  own  in  the  country  .towns;  and  after  they  were 
brought  into  one,  were  nevertheless  (both' for  the  custom  which 
most  had,  as  well  of  the  ancient  time,  as  since,  till  the  Persian 
war,  to  live  in  the  country  with  their  whole  families  ;  and  also 
espedally,  for  that  since  the  Persian  war,  they  had  already  re* 
paired  their  houses  and  furniture)  unwilling  to  remov^^^It 
pressed  them  likewise,  and  was  heavily  taken,  besides  their 
houses,  to  leave  the  things  that  pertained  to  their  religion  *, 
(which  since  their  old  form  of  government,  were  become  par- 
trial,)  and  to  change  their  manner  of  life,  and  to  be  no  better 
than  banished  every  man  his  city.  After  they  came  into 
Athens,  there  was  habitation  for  a  few,  and  place  of  retire,  with 
some  friends  or  kindred.  But  the  greatest  part  seated  them- 
selves in  the  empty  places  of  the  city,  and  in  temples,  and  in 
all  the  chapels  of  the  heroes  f,  (saving  in  such  as  were  in  the 
citadel,  and  the  Eleusinium  X>  and  other  places  strongly  shut 
up.)  The  Pelasgicum§  also,  under  the  citadel,  though  it 
were  a  thing  accursed  to  dwell  in  it,  and  forbidden  by  the  end 
of  a  verse  in  a  Pythian  orade,.  in  these  words ;— ^  Best  is  the 
^  Pelasgicon  empty ;'  was  nevertheless  for  the  present  necessity 
inhabited.  And  in  my  opinion  this  prophecy  now  fell  out  con* 
trary  to  what  was  looked  for  3  for  the  unlawful  dwelling  there, 
•  caused  not  the  calamities  thatbefel  the  city,  but  the  war 
caused  the  necessity  of  dwelling  there :  which  war  the  oracle 
not  naming,  foretold  only,  that  it  should  one  day  be  inhabited 
unfc^unately.  Many  also  furnished  the  turrets  of  the  walls',  and 
whatsoever  other  place  they  could  any  of  them.  get.  For  when 
they  were  come  in,  the  city  had  not  place  for  them  all :  but 
afterwards  they  had  the  Long  Walls  divided  amongst  them,  and 
inhabited  there,  and  in  most  parts  of  Pirseus.  Withal  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  business  of  the  war,  levying  their 
confederates,  and  making  ready  a  hundred  gallies  to  send  about 
Peloponnesus..    Thus  were  the  Athenians  preparing.  ^^ 

The  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  marching  forward,  came  first^ 
to  Oenoe  a  town  of  Attica,  the  place  where  they  intended  to 
break  in ;  and  encamping  before  it,  prepared  with  engines,  and 
by  other  means,  to  assault  the  wall.  For  Oenoe  lying  on  the 
confines  between  Attica  and  Boeotia,  was  walled  about,  and 
the  Athenians  kept  a  garrison  in  it  for  defence  of  the  country, 
when  at  any  time  there  should  be  war.  For  which  cause  they 
made  prepsuration  for  the  assault  of  it,  and  also  spent  much 
time  about  it  otherwise.. 

*  Altars,  chapelg,  hoashold-gods. 

-f  Mentappo8«d  to  be  g'otteu  between  a  deity  and  a  mortal,  or  such  as  exceed 
tbe  rest,  of  nieti  by  many  6cgree§  m  iDiignaniniity. 

t  Eleusinium,. a  temple  io  Athens,  used  with  great  religion. 

%  Pelasgicuni,  a  place  by  the  citadel  where  the  Peiasg^ians  onca  fortified  them- 
selves  against  the  Athenians,  and  for  that  cause  there  was  laid  a  curse  upon  the 
habitation  of  it.    l|aus.  in  Atlicis. 
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And  AroUdamiis  for  this  tvas  not  a  little  UolsA,  m  ttiought 
to  have  been  slow  in  gathering  together  the  forces  of  the  war, 
and  also  to  have  faToured  the  Athenians,  in  that  he  encouraged 
not  the  army  to  a  forwardness  in  it.  And  afterwards  likewise, 
his  stay  in  the  Isthmus,  and  his  slowness  in  the  whole  jonmey 
was  hud  to  his  charge,  but  especially  his  delay  at  Oenoe :  for 
in  this  time  the  Athenians  retired  into  the  city,  whereas  it  was 
thought  that  the  Peloponnesians  marching  speedily,  might 
but  for  his  delay>  liave  taken  them  all  without :  so  passionate 
was  the  army  of  Archldamus,  for  hb  stay  before  Oenoe.  But 
exuecting  that  the  Athenians,  whilst  their  territory  was  yet 
unnurt,  would  relent,  and  not. endure  to  see  it  wasted,  for  that 
cause  (as  it  is  reported)  he  held  his  band.  But  after^  when 
they  had  assaulted  Oenoe,  and  tried  all  means,  but  could  not 
take  it,  and  seeing  the  Athenians  sent  no  herald  to  them,  then 
at  leneth  arising  from  thence,  about  eighty  days  after  that 
which  nappened  to  the  Thebans  that  entered  Platsa^  the  sum- 
mer and  corn  being  now  at  the  highest,  they  fell  into  Attica ; 
led  by  Archidamus  the  son  of  Zeuxidamos  king  of  the  Laoede* 
monians.  And  when  they  had  pitched  their  camp,  they  fell  to 
wasting  of  the  country,  first  about  £leusis,  and  then  in  the 
plain  of  Thriasia,  and  put  to  flight  a  few  Athenian  horsemen 
at  the  brooks  called  Rheiti.  After  this,  leaving  the  i£galeon 
on  the  right  hand,  they  passed  through  Cecropia  till  tliey  came 
unto  Acharnas,  which  is  the  greatest  town  in  all  Attica,  of 
those  that  are  called  Demoi  * ;  and  pitching  there,  both  forti- 
fied thefar  camp,  and  staid  a  great  while  wasting  the  country 
thereabout. 

Archidamus  was  said  to  huve  staid  so  long  at  Acharnas, 
with  his  army  in  battle  array,  and  not  to  have  come  down  all 
the  time  of  his  invasion  into  the  champagne  with  this  inten- 
tion :  he  hoped  that  the  Athenians  flourishing  in  number  of 
young  men,  and  better  furnished  for  war  than  ever  they  were 
before,  woiild  perhaps  have  come  forth  against  him,  and  not 
endured  to  see  their  fields  cut  down  and  wasted ;  and  therefore 
seeing  diey  met  him  not  in  Thriasia,  he  thought  good  to  try  if 
they  would  come  out  against  him  lying  now  at  Acharnas* 
Besides^  the  place  seemed  unto  him  commodious  for  the  army 
to  lie  in  ;^  and  it  was  thought  also  that  the  Achamans  being 
a  great  piece  of  the  eity  (for  they  were  three  thousand  men  of 
arms)  would  not  have  sufiered  the  spoiling  of  their  lands,  but 
rather  have  urged  all  the  rest  to  go  out  and  fight.  And  if  they 
came  not  out  against  him  at  this  invasion,  they  might  hereaflier 
more  boldly  both  waste  the  champagne  country,  and  come 
down  even  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  For  the  Achamans,  after 
they  should  have  lost  their  own,  would  not  be  so  forward  to 

•  Boroughs. 
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Imzmi  iheiMelnoi  for  Die  gdpds  drf  ^er  9if^ ;  fyi\  tl^q^ 
woiiU  be  tbougbts  of  oedUion  iR  one  tpfraffU  ^mti^  m  tfa# 
oifeir.  The»e  wem  tins  cogiUl4Q5«  lof  Arohi^AmuSf  whi)§t  be  l^jr 
tt  AcfaaniM. 

The  Atheniaiis,  fis  loag  <^  ibe  arqiy  of  tl|e  epeqi^y  lay  ftbp^t 
Eleasift  and  the  fields  of  Tbriv»»  and  ais  long  as  they  had  any 
hope  it  would  come  on  no  further,  (remembering  th^  also 
Pbetoaoax  the  eon  {sS  P^usaoias  kiog  of  l^edemon,  when 
{Miteen  jrears  before  Ibh  WV^  hfi  entered  Attic^  wUh   j^ 
army  of  the  Pekmnnmans  as  Ceir  m  ELeiisis  ^d  Tbriffsiay 
letinBd  ngfin,  ana  ksmi^  ao  fuiihers  fpr  wbicb  he  if^  ^ 
banialiwl  Spwte,  as  thought  to  have  gone  bfick  for  qioqey)  (tbejr 
^tiiftd  not.    But  whep  they  ^¥^  tbie  trrny  iK>w  at  Acb^mas^ 
but  flixiy  fiirioQgi  from  the  city,  then  they  l^iigbt  it  qo  )opger 
to  he  eadimd;  and  when  their  fields  w^e  w^s^^  (ps  jt  wi^ 
likely)  in  tfaehr  sight,  (wbii^  the  yo»Qger  isort  bad  p^iror  pe^ 
befim,  nor  the  elder  but  in  the  Pefwm  nw)  if;  w^s  taken  for  a 
horaUe  nutter,  and  thongbt  fit  by  all|  eapeci^y  by  tfie  y^tb» 
to  go  out,  and  not  to  ejodore  it  aoy  looker,   Apd  boldiog  coqi^r 
dk  apart  eoe  fnxn  aaotiier,  tbey  were  at  mwih  pontentiop,  soff^e 
te  mdw  aaally,  and  some  to  hinder  it,    A^d  tlie  ptifi^  of  the 
Mckg  giving />ut  pfopbedos  of  aU  kil^ds^  ev^yy  oq/^  made  th^ 
interpretation  according  to  the  sway  of  his  own  affection.   3ut 
fhe  AebttBana  eboeeiving  tbei»s4^ves  to  b^  |a^  ^smf4  fiart  of 
ihe  Athenians,  wane  tbey  tbat  whilst  their  piiy^  jl^u^^  were 
««sting9  Biost  si  all  mged  tbeir  going  (Out     Impmucb  as  the 
laty  was  every  way  in  tvmuit^  and  19  ^o\et  agab^^t  Pericles,. 
Maaeniberiag  nothing  of  what  he  liad  fqrwerly  ad^io^ished 
ihem  $  hiit  iwiled  faifo,  for  tbat  bcjng  jtbeir  ^eo^ral  he  re£wed 
|o  lead  tbeas  into  the  fidd,  and  impvting  yoto  bim  the  .c^se 
d  jdl  tlMir^fili  bat  fieiides «eeu>g  ti^m  in  pmsiim  £or  itheir 
pwasnt  loss,  aid  Bl  adywed^  and  bjoiog  xx>afide9t  he  5^s  i^  4jlbe 
fight  ioaehifig  sot  sai^ng,  assemble^  tbft?)  not,  9pr  ofiiM  apy 
«ooneil.  Cor  fear  lest  faeiog  togsetber^  tibey  m^gbt  upon  p^ssiop 
miliar  thaa  judgnMnt  coumat^  «Qme«m>rs  b^t  Ipol^sd  to  the 
guarding  of  the  city,  andaanpiitpb  iwiie  oomU*  tp  jsciqp  it  in  i^uiet. 
iieaneitbdess  be  eontisttaUy  a^t  out  boniP«e9  U^  k^  the 
aeonte  of  tliearmy  &om  entering  upo«,  .mi  doiag  Jhwrt  to  the 
£dds  near  the  dty.    And  tbene  happmed  at  FJkygii  »  si^^ 
jkinmBfa  betweui  oae  troop  of  boxae  of  tibe  Athopifvas  (wiljb 
wfaon  w«e  «lso  the  Tikessalians)  and  tb^  Jbi9iGae*.fnen  .of  .the 
BoBotiaos^  vAeiein  ihe  Athenians  /and  Tbc^^^liAP?  ibAd  loat  the 
ararse, tiV auoh  timeasilbe  Beeotjms  ViCire  aided  bfrtbe/caw- 
ii^itt'Of  4heir4Ben«faHn$,aiid  iben  the9r>WKefpi«,te  flig^^ 
aiidafcwcrtbe  AfjheniMSiind  Tbrfiflftliww  /da|«;  iprhjope  ^ 
4ies  notvMistaQdii^;  they  fetched  off  itbe  ,swie  4v«#$t|wMt 
leave  of  the  cMiny;  ond  the  P^ponoeaiew  itb^  P«Kt  ^y 
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erected  a  trophy.  This  aid  of  the  Thessalians  was  upon  an 
ancient  league  with  the  Athenians,  and  consisted  of  Larisssans, 
Pharsalians,  Parasians,  Cranonians,  Peirasians,  Gyftonians, 
Pherteans.  The  leaders  of  the  Larissseans  were  Polymedes  and 
Aristonus,  men  of  contrary  factions  in  their  city.  Of  the  Phar- 
salians,  Meno.  And  of  the  rest,  out  of  the  several  cities  seve- 
ral commanders. 

The  Peloponnesians  seeing  the  Athenians  would  not  come 
out  to  fight,  dislodging  from  Acharnas,  wasted  certain  other 
villages  between  the  hills  Parnethus  and  Brelissus. 

Whilst  these  were  in  Attica  the  Athenians  sent  the  one  hun- 
dred gallies  which  they  had  provided,  and  in  them  a  thousand 
men  of  arms,  and  four  hundred  archers  about  Peloponnesus^ 
the  commanders  whereof  were  Charcinus  the  son  of  Xenottmus, 
Proteus  the  son  of  Epicles,  and  Socrates  the  son  of  Antigenes, 
who  thus  furnished,  weighed  anchor,  and  went  their  way. 

The  Peloponnesians,  when  they  had  staid  in  Attica  as  long 
as  their  provision  lasted,  went  home  through  Bceotia,  not  the 
way  they  came  in ;  but  passing  by  Oropus,  wasted  the  country 
called  Peiraice,  which  is  of  the  tillage  of  the  Oropians,  subjects 
to  the  people  of  Athens ;  and  when  they  were  come  back  into 
Peloponnesus,  they  disbanded,  and  went  every  man  to  his  own 
city. 

When  they  were  gone,  the  Athenians  ordained  watches  both 
by  sea  and  land,  such  as  were  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
war.  And  made  a  decree  to  take  out  a  thousand  talents  of  the 
money  in  the  citadel,  and  set  it  by,  so  as  it  might  not  be  spent, 
but  the  charges  of  the  war  be  borne  out  of  other  monies ;  and 
made  it  capital  for  any  man  to  move,  or  give  his  vote  for  the 
stirring  of  this  money  for  any  other  use,  but  only  (if  the  enemy 
should  come  with  an  army  by  sea  to  invade  the  city)  for  neces* 
sity  of  that  defence.  Together  with  this  money,  they  likewise 
set  apart  one  hundred  gallies,  and  those  to  be  every  year  the 
best ;  and  captains  to  be  appointed  over  them,  which  were  to 
be  employed  for  no  other  use  than  the  money  was,  and  for 
the  same  danger,  if  need  should  require. 

The  Athenians  that  were  with  the  one  hundred  gaUies  about 
Peloponnesus,  and  with  them  the  Corcyrseans  with  the  aid  cf 
fifty  sail  more,  and  certain  others  of  the  confederates  there- 
about, amongst  other  places  which  they  infested  in  their  course, 
landed  at  Methone,  a  town  of  Laconia,  and  assaulted  it,  as  be- 
ing but  weak  and  few  men  within.  But  it  chanced  that  Brasidas 
the  son  of  Tdlis  a  Spartan,  had  a  garrison  in  those  parts,  and 
hearing  of  it,  succoured  those  of  the  town  with  one  hundred 
men  of  arms;  wherewith  running  through  the  Athenian  ar- 
my, dispersed  in  the  fields  directly  towuds  the  town,  he  put 
himself  into  Methone ;  and  with  the  los&  of  few  of  his  men  in 
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the  passage,  he  saved  the  place,  and  for  this  adventure,  was  the 
first  that  was  praised  at  Sparta  in  this  war.  The  Athenians  put- 
iog  off  from  thence,  sailed  along  the  coast,  and  put  in  at  Pheia 
of  Elis,  where  they  spent  two  days  in  wasting  the  country,  and 
in  a  skirmish  overthrew  three  hundred  choice  men  of  the  lower 
Elis,  together  with  other  Eleans  thereabouts  that  came  forth  to 
defend  it.  But  the  wind  arising,  and  their  gallies  being  tossed  by 
the  weather  in  a  harbourless  place,  the  most  of  them  embarked, 
and  sailed  about  the  promontory  called  Icthys,  into  the  haven 
of  Pheia.  But  the  Messenians  and  certain  others  that  could  not 
get  aboard,  went  by  land  to  the  town  of  Pheia  and  rifled  it : 
and  when  they  had  done,  the  gallies  that  now  were  come  about 
tock  them  in,  and  leaving  Pheia,  put  forth  to  sea  again :  by  • 
which  time  a  great  army  of  Eleans  was  come  to  succour  it,  but 
the  Athenians  were  now  gone  away,  and  wasting  some  other 
territory. 

About  the  same  time  the  Athenians  sent  likewise  thirty  gal* 
lies  about  Locris  *,  which  were  to  serve  also  for  a  watch  about 
Eubcea.  Of  these  Cleopompus  the  son  of  Clinias  had  the  con- 
duct, and,  landing  his  soldiers  in  divers  parts,  both  wasted  some 
places  of  the  sea  coast,  and  won  the  town  of  Thronium,  of 
which  he  took  the  hostages ;  and  overcame  in  fight  at  Alope 
the  Locrians  that  came  out  to  aid  it. 

The  same  summer  the  Athenians  put  the  iEginetse,  man, 
woman,  and  child  out  of  iEgina,  laying  to  their  charge,  that 
they  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  present  war.  And  it  was 
also  thought  the  safer  course  to  hold  ^gina,  being  adjacent  to 
Peloponnesus,  with  a  colony  of  their  own  people ;  and  not  long 
after  they  sent  inhabitants  into  the  same.  When  the  ^ginetae 
were  thus  banished,  the  Lacedemonians  gave  them  Thyrsea  to 
dwell  in,  and  the  occupation  of  the  lands  belonging  unto  it  to 
live  on ;  both  upon  hatred  to  the  Athenians^  and  for  the  bene- 
fits received  at  the  hands  of  the  ^ginetse  in  the  time  of  the 
earthquake  and  insurrection  of  their  Helots.  This  territory  of 
Thyriea  is  in  the  border  between  Argolica  and  Laconica,  and 
'  reacheth  to  the  sea  side.  So  some  of  them  were  placed  there, 
and  the  rest  dispersed  into  other  parts  of  Greece. 

Also  the  same  summer,  on  the  first  day  *  of  the  month,  ac- 
cording to  the  moon,  (at  which  time  it  seems  only  possible)  in 
the  af&rnoon,  happened  an  eclipse  of  the  sun ;  which  after  it 
had  appeared  in  the  form  as  a  crescent,  and  withal  some  stars  had 
been  discerned,  came  afterwards  again  to  the  former  brightness. 

The  same  summer  also  the  Athenians  made  Nymphodorus  the 

*  That  Locria  tvhose  chief  city  is  Opus,  not  that  where  the  Locri  Ozolse  dwelt. 

f  KtvfUfsm  mmrk  0tXtunf.  The  first  day  of  the  month,  accordingr  to  the  moon  ; 
in  distiDCtioo  of  the  month  ci?  il ;  for  their  year  was  lunar,  yet  was  it  so  exact,  as 
that  the  moon  changed  often  on  the  first  day. 
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soo  of  Pyihos  of  the  city  of  Abder(i»  (wh<M  fiataf  wis  aiafried 
to  SitalceS)  ^nd  that  was  of  gte$t  pow^  with  hio)  their  host% 
though  before  they  todc  him  for  an  eQem^  wA  sent  for  him  to 
Atheost  hoping  by  this  means  to  bring  Sitaloei  the  son  of  Te* 
res  king  of  Thrace  into  their  league.  This  Teres,  the  fether  of 
Sitalces,  was  the  first  that  advanced  the  kingdovi  of  the  Odfy^^ 
sians  above  the  power  of  the  rest  of  Thrnee*  For  much  of 
Thrace  consisteth  of  free  states ;  and  Tereus  f  that  took  to 
wife  (out  of  Athens)  Plrocne  the  daughter  of  Pandion  was  do 
kin  to  this  Teres,  nor  of  the  same  part  of  Thrace.  But  that 
Tereus  was  of  the  city  of  Paolia,  in  the  countvy  wm  called 
Pbocis,  then  inhabited  by  the  Thracians,  (And  the  fiust  of  the 
women  concerning  Itys  was  done  there  $  wd  by  the  poets, 
where  they  mention  the  nightingale,  that  bard  is  also  cadled 
Dauljas.  And  it  is  more  likely  that  Pandion  jnaftched  fab 
daughter  with  this  man  for  vicinity  and  mutual  succoor,  tfaoA 
with  the  other,  that  was  so  many  days  joomey  off,  as  to  Odry- 
sas.)  And  Teres,  which  is  also  another  name,  was  the  first  thai 
seized  on  the  kingdom  of  Odryses*  Now  Sitaloes,  this  man^s 
son,  the  Athenians  got  into  their  league,  that  they  might  tmn 
the  towns  lying  on  Tbraoe,  and  Perdiccas  t  to  he  of  their  par^ 
ty«  Nymphodorus,  when  be  eame  to  Athens,  made  this  lei^ve 
between  them  and  Sitalces,  and  qauaed  Sadocus  the  son  of  Sir 
talces  to  be  made  free  of  Athens,  and  niso  «Qd«rtoc4(  to  end  the 
war  in  Thrace  §•  For  be  would  pers«ade  Sitalces  to  send  ooto 
the  Athenians  a  Tbraciao army  otfaonienien  and  taijgettieis.  He 
likewise  reconciled  Perdiccas  to  the  Athenians,  atid  pDOciind 
of  him  the  restitution  of  Therme.  And  Peidieoas  pnsentty 
aided  the  Athe^iaas  and  Phormk^  in  the  war  agaiiisl  ibe  Chid«* 
cideans.  Thus  w^re  Sitalees  the  eoD  of  Teres  \iad  of  Tfaeaec^ 
and  Perdiecaa  the  aon  of  Akxander  kjng  of  MiiredoDia^  »ade 
ixm£Bderates  with  the  Atheniaos. 

The  Atheoians  being  yet  with  their  hundred  gaHiioi  flboot 
Pel^onoesius,  took  Soliuiii»  n>  town  liiat  hdooged  to  the  Co^ 
rinthians,  and  put  the  Palireoses  only  of  all  the  AeaiMuriaa^, 
into  the  posseswon  both  of  the  town  and  territoiyc  haiviog 
also  by  force  takea  A»tMcm  from  the  tyraat  Euarehus,  they 
drove  him  thenee,  eud  joi«ed  the  plaee  to  their  league  e  from 
thence  they  sailed  to  Gephaibsoiti^  aod  s«d>d«edit  without  hatlie. 
This  Cepbidoma  is  an  island  lying  over  agaiost  AearoMia  snd 
Iieuoas,  and  both  io  it  iheee  four  cities,  the  PaUeDai»^  Craadi, 
Samei^andPrnwi.  Aodiiotlo0gafitof«toXM!4mAhtbe«e(lt 
toAiheos. 

*  That  it  tbe  man  at  whoie  bouse,  and  by  ivbom  auf  pobUe  penop  was  19  h% 
entertained  that  came  from  Atbens  to  Abdera. 
f  See  tbe  fable  of  Tereus  and  Progne  in  Ovid^s  Metam. 
T  Kiug  of  Macedon. 
$  Tbe  war  about  Polidca. 
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About  the  eod  of  the  aatmnn  of  this  euiniMrf  tb0  AtbeoiaQ^^ 
both  themsdves  and  the  strangert  Uiat  dwelt  amongst  theiOj 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  city,  under  the  conduct  ^  Pericles 
the  aon  of  Xantippus,  invaded  the  territory  of  Megara,  And 
those  Athenians  hkewise  that  had  been  with  the  hundred  galUes 
about  Peloponnesus,  in  their  return  (being  now  at  iEgina)  hear* 
ing  that  the  whole  power  of  the  city  was  gone  into  M egaris  *, 
went  and  joined  with  them.  And  this  was  the  greatest  army 
that  ever  the  Athenians  had  together  in  one  place  before;  the 
city  bdng  now  in  strength,  and  the  plague  not  yet  aoKWigst 
th^ ;  for  the  Athenians  of  themselves  were  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  men  of  arms,  (besides  the  three  thousand  at  Potidea) 
and  the  strangers  that  dwelt  amongst  them,  and  accompanied 
them  in  this  invasion,  were  no  fewer  than  three  tboMsaod  men 
of  arms  more,  besides  other  great  numbers  of  light^armed  sol« 
diers.  And  when  they  had  wasted  tlie  greatest  part  of  the 
country,  they  went  back  to  Athens.  And  afterwards,  year  after 
jcar^  during  this  war,  the  Athenians  often  invaded  JMegsris, 
sometimes  with  their  horaemen,  and  sometimes  with  their 
whole  army,  until  such  time  as  they  had  won  Ni««sa  f. 

Also  in  the  end  of  this  summer  they  fortified  Atalante,  an 
idand  lying  upon  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  desolate  till  tiiea,  for  a 
garrison  against  thieves,  which  passing  over  from  Opus,  and 
other  parts  of  Locris,  might  annoy  Euboea.  These  were  the 
tlungs  done  this  summer,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Pelopo^ne* 
sians  out  of  Attica, 

The  winter  following,  Euarchus  of  Acamania,  desirous  to  re- 
torn  to  Astacus,  prevaileth  with  the  Corinthians  to  go  thither 
with  forty  gadlies,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  men  of  eons 
to  re-establish  him  $  to  which  he  hired  also  certain  other  mer'* 
ccoaries  for  the  same  purpose.  The  commanders  of  this  army 
were  Euphamidas  the  son  of  Aristonymus,  Timoxenes  ti^  son 
of  Timocmtes,  and  Eumachus  the  son  of  Chrysis*  When  they 
had  re-established  him,  they  endeavoured  to  draw  to  their  party 
some  other  places  on  the  sea  coast  of  Acamania,  but  missing 
Hm  purpose,  they  set  sail  homewanL  As  they  passed  by  the 
coast  of  Cephalonia,  they  disbarked  in  the  territory  of  the  Cbra-» 
aS,  where^  under  colour  of  composition,  they  wem  decetv^, 
and  lost  some  part  of  their  forces.  For  the  assaidt  made  upon 
them  by  the  Craaii,  being  anezpeeted,  they  got  off  with  much 
ado,  and  went  home. 

The  same  winter  the  Athenians,  according  to  their  ancient 
custom,  solemnized  a  public  funeral  of  the  first  slain  in  this  war, 
in  this  manner :  havmg  set  up  a  tent,  they  put  into  it  the 

^  Tbe  territory  •(  Meg^n, 
t  The  atmnl  of  llrgara. 
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bones  *  of  the  dead,  three  days  before  the  funeral,  and  every  one 
bringeth  t  whatsoever  he  thinks  good  to  his  own  J.  When 
the  day  comes  of  carrying  them  to  their  burial,  certain  cypress 
coffins  are  carried  along  in  carts,  for  every  tribe  one,  in  which 
are  the  bones  of  the  men  of  every  tribe  by  themselves.  There 
is  likewise  born  an  empty  hearse  covered  over,  for  such  as  ap- 
pear not,  nor  were  found  amongst  the  rest  when  they  were  taken 
up.  The  funeral  is  accompanied  by  any  that  will,  whether  citi- 
zen or  stranger;  and  the  women  of  their  kindred  are  also  by  at 
the  burial,  lamenting  and  mourning.  Then  they  put  them  into 
a  public  monument,  which  standeth  in  the  fairest  suburbs  §  of 
the  city  (in  which  place  they  have  ever  interred  all  that  died  in 
the  wars,  except  those  that  were  slain  in  the  fields  of  Marathon; 
who,  because  their  virtue  was  thought  extraordinary,  were  there- 
fore buried  there-right)  and  when  the  earth  is  thrown  over  them, 
some  one,  thought  to  exceed  the  rest  in  wisdom  and  dignity, 
chosen  by  the  city,  maketh  an  oration,  wherein  he  giveth  them 
such  praises  as  are  fit ;  which  done,  the  company  depart.  And 
this  is  the  form  of  that  burial ;  and  for  the  whole  time  of  the 
war  II,  whensoever  there  was  occasion,  they  observed  the  same. 
'  For  these  first,  the  man  chosen  to  make  the  oration  was  Pericles 
the  son  of  Xantippus,  who  when  the  time  served,  going  out  of 
the  place  of  burial  into  a  high  pulpit,  to  be  heard  the  farther 
ofi^by  the  multitude  about  him,  spake  unto  them  in  this  mari- 
ner: 

The  Funeral  Oration  made  by  Pericles. 

*  Though  most  that  have  spoken  formerly  in  this  place  have 

<  commended  the  man  that  added  this  oration  to  the  law,  as 
'  honorable  for  those  that  die  in  the  wars  ;  yet  to  me  it  seemeth 
«  sufficient,  that  they  who  have  shewed  their  valour  by  action, 
^  should  also  by  an  action  have  their  honour,  as  now  you  see 

<  they  have,  in  this  their  sepulture  performed  by  the  state ;  and 

*  not  to  have  the  virtue  of  many  hazarded  on  one,  to  be  be- 

<  lieved  as  that  one  shall  make  a  good  or  bad  oration.    For,  to 

<  speak  of  men  in  a  just  measure,  is  a  hard  matter;  and  though 

*  one  do  so,  yet  he  shall  hardly  get  the  truth  firmly  believed. 

*  The  favourable  hearer,  and  he  that  knows  what  was  done,  will 
'  perhaps  think  what  is  spoken,  short  of  what  he  would  have  it, 
'  and  what  it  wks;  and  he  that  is  ignorant  will  find  somewhat 

*  The  cuntom  was  >Tben  a  man  died  to  hum  him^.'kbd  (he  burial  after  was  only 
of  hi»  bones,  or  (tlic  pQwder  of  them)  his  ashes. 

f  Offering's,  incensr,  aud  rites  of  burial. 

%  To  his  own  friends  slain. 

§  The  Ceramicnm. 

II  By  the  first  slain  in  the  war,  is  understood  either  the  first  erery  year  in  the 
same  war ;  or  else  the  several  actions  of  this  g^reat  war  are  counted  as  several 
wars,  and  so  the  first  slain  in  any  of  them  had  the  hoDoar of  this  burial. 
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^  CD  the  other  side,  which  he  will  think  too  much  extolled ; 

^  especially  if  he  hear  ought  above  the  pitch  of  his  own  nature. 

'  For  to  hear  another  man  praised,  finds  patience  so  long  only 

'  as  each  man  shall  think  he  could  himself  have  done  somewhat 

^  of  that  he  hears.    And  if  one  exceed  in  their  praises,  the  hearer 

^presently  through  envy  thinks  it  false.     But  since  our  an- 

^  cestors  have  so  thought  good,  I  also,  following  the  same  ordi- 

'  nance,  tnust  endeavour  tc»  be  answerable  to  the  desires  and 

^  opinions  of  every  one  of  you,  as  far  forth  as  I  can.     I  will  be- 

*  gin  at  our  ancestors,  being  a  thing  both  just  and  honest,  that 

'  to  them  first  be  given  the  honour  of  remembrance  in  this 

'  kind :  for  they,  having  been  always  the  inhabitants  of  this  re- 

'  gion,  by  their  valour  have  delivered  the  same  to  succession  of 

^  posterity  hitherto,  in  the  state  of  liberty,  for  which  they  de- 

^  serve  commendation :  but  our  fathers  deserve  yet  more,  for 

'  tiiat  besides  what  descended  on  them,  not  without  great  labour 

'  of  their  own,  they  have  purchased  this  our  present  dominion, 

'  and  delivered  the  same  over  to  us  that  now  are.    Which  in  a 

^  great  part  also,  we  ourselves  that  are  yet  in  the  strength  of  our 

^  age   here  present,  have  enlarged ;  and  so  furnished  the  city 

'  with  every  thing,  both  for  peace  and  war,  as  it  is  now  aU-suf-  » 

^  fident  in  itself.     The  actions  of  war,  whereby  all  thb  was 

'  attained,  and  the  deeds  of  arms,  both  of  ourselves  and  our  fa- 

^  tbers,  in  valiant  opposition  to  the  Barbarians,  or  Grecians,  in 

'  their  wars  against  us,  amongst  you  that  are  well  acquainted 

'  with  the  sum,  to  avoid  prolixity,  I  will  pass  over.     But  by 

'  what  institutions  we  arrived  at  this,  by  what  form  of  govem- 

'  ment,  and  by  what  means  we  have  advanced  the  state  to  this- 

^  greatness,  when  I  shall  have  laid  open  this,  I  will  then  descend 

'  to  these  men's  praises*   For  I  think  they  are  things  both  fit  for 

'  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  profitable  to  the  whole  company,  both 

*  of  citizens  and  strangers,  to  hear  related .  We  have  a  form  of  go- 
^  vemment,  not  fetched  by  imitation  of  the  laws  of  our  neighbour- 
'  ing  states,  (nay,  we  are  rather  a  pattern  to  others  than  they 
^  to  ns)  which,  because  in  the  administration,  it  hath  respect, 
'  not  to  a  few,  but  to  the  multitude,  b  called  a  democracy. 
^  Wherein,  though  there  be  an  equality  amongst  all  men  in 
^  point  of  law  fdr  their  private  controversies,  yet  in  conferring 
'  of  dignities  one  man  is  preferred  before  another  to  public 
'  charge ;  and  that  according  to  the  reputation,  not  of  his 
^  house  *,  but  of  his  ylrtue,  and  is  not  put  back  through  poverty, 

*  for  the  obscurity  of  his  person,  as  long  as  he  can  do  good  ser- 
'  vice  to  the  common -wealth.  And  we  live  not  only  free  in 
^  the  administration  of  the  state,  but  also  one  with  another. 


^ 


*  Mi^Hy  a  fMu-t.  But  liere  be  meant  a  part  or  family  in  tbe  commoD-wealtb  ; 
earpini^  lecretiy  at  tbe  LacedemoDiant,  tbat  bad  none  come  to  tbe  supreme  office, 
but  tbe  Ileracleides. 
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^  void  of  jealouqr,  touching  each  othe»  duly  course  of  life ;  not 
'  ofibnded  at  any  roan  for  following  his  own  humour^  n<nr  cast- 
'  ing  on  any  man  cen^orions  looks  ^^  which  though  they  be  no 
'  punishnoent,  yet  t^y  grieve.  So  that  conversing  one  witii 
'  another  for  the  private  without  ofence,  we  stand  chiefly  in 
^  fear  to  transgress  against  the  public,  and  are  obedient  always 
'  to  those  that  govern,  and  to  the  laws,  and  principally  to  flnich 
'  laws  as  are  written  for  protection  against  injury,  and  such  un- 
^  written,  as  bring  undeniable  shame  to  the  transgressors.    We 

<  have  also  found  out  many  ways  to  jzive  our  minds  recreation 
'  horn  labour,  by  public  institution  of  games  and  sacrifices  for 
^  all  the  days  of  the  year,  with  a  decent  pomp  and  furniture  of 
'  the  same  by  private  men ;  by  the  daily  ddight  whereof,  we 
^  expel  sadness.    We  have  this  further,  by  the  greatness  ot  our 

*  city,  that  all  things,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  are  imported 

<  hither  |  whereby  we  no  less  familiarly  enjoy  the  commodities 
^  of  all  other  nations  than  our  own.    Then  in  the  studies  of 

<  war^  we  excel  our  enemies  in  this ;  we  leave  our  city  open  to 
^  all  men,  nor  was  it  ever  seen,  that  by  bani^ing  of  stnmgevsf, 

<  we  denied  them  the  learning  or  sight  of  any  of  (iiose  thmga, 
'  which  if  not  hidden,  an  enemy  might  reap  advantage  Vy, 
'  not  relying  on  secret  preparation  and  deceit,  but  upon  our 
'  own  courage  in  the'  action.    They  in  their  discipline  hunt 

' '  after  valour  presently  from  thdr  youth  with  laborious  exeidse^ 
^  and  yet  we  that  live  remissly  undertake  as  great  dangen  as 
'  tibey.  Fbr  example^  the  Lacedemonians  invade  not  our  do* 
'  minion  by  themselves  alone,  but  with  the  aid  of  all  Ae  rest. 
^  But  when  we  invade  our  neighbours,  though  we  fight  in  hoa- 
^  tile  ground,  agamst  such  as  in  dieir  own  ground  %ht  in  de- 
^  fence  of  thdr  own  substance,  yet  for  the  most  part  we  get  the 
'  victory.    Never  enemy  yet  fell  into  the  hands  of  our  whole 

<  forces  at  once,  both  because  we  apply  oundves  mudi  to  na- 
'  vigatiion,  and  by  land  also  send  many  of  our  men  into  divers 

<  countries  abroad.    But  when  fighting  with  a  part  of  it,  Uiey 

<  chance  to  get  ^  better,  they  boast  they  have  beaten  the 
^  whole ;  and  when  they  g^  the  woree,  thev  are  beaten  by  the 
^  whole.  And  yet  when  from  ease,  rather  than  studious  hbour, 
^  and  upon  natural  rather  than  doctrinal  valour,  we  come  to 

*  undertake  any  danger,  we  have  this  odds  by  it,  that  we  shall 

*  not  faint  before-hand  with  the  medUtation  of  future  trouUe, 
'  and  in  the  action  we  shall  appear  no  less  confident  than  they 

*  that  are  ever  toiling,  proourii^  admiration  to  our  dty,  as  weH 


*  He  g^lanceth  agrain  at  the  Laeedemonians,  beeanse  they  erer  looked  loorly  oa 
•oft  aod  looie  behavioar.  ^ 

t  Ttiit  it  tpoken  with  tnwj  towards  the  lAeedanmiiaiif ,  that  prdhlbitad  stfma* 
fen  i6  4fV«U  aaonfit  Hmsi. 
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io  thb  9A  in  div^ers  oth^  things*  For  we  ako  give  ountlvied 
to  bravery,  and  yet  with  thrift ;  and  to  philos^hy,  and  yet 
without  mollification  of  the  mind.  And  we  use  ridies  father 
for  importunities  of  action,  than  for  verbal  ostentation :  and 
hold  it  not  a  shame  to  confess  poverty,  but  not  to  faav6 
avoided  it.  Moreover  there  is  in  the  same  men  a  care,  both 
of  thdr  own,  and  of  the  public  afiairs,  and  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge* of  state^matters,  even  in  those  that  labour  with  tlieir 
hanb.  For  we  onl  v  think  one  that  is  utterly  ignorant  therein, 
to  be  a  man  not  that  meddles  with  nothing,  but  that  is  good 
for  nothing.  We  likewise  weigh  what  we  undertake,  and  ap- 
pmbend  it  perfectly  in  our  minds  ;  not  accoimting  woida  for 
a  hindrance  of  action,  but  lliat  it  is  rather  a  hindrance  to  ac- 
tion, to  come  to  it  without  instniction  of  words  before.  For 
aUo  in  this  we  excel  others ;  daring  to  undertake  as  much  as 
any,  and  yet  eiamining  what  we  undeitake;  whereas  with 
other  men,  ignorance  makes  them  dare,  and  oonsideration 
daiMurds;  and  they  are  most  rightly  reputed  valiant,  who 
though  they  perfectly  apprehend  both  what  is  dangerous,  and 
what  fs  ea^y,  an  never  the  more  theteby  diverted  from  adven- 
turing. Again,  we  are  contrary  to  moat  men  in  matter  «f 
bounty  $  for  we  purchase  our  friends,  not  by  receivinr,  but 
by  b«(towing  benefits.  And  he  that  bestoweth  a  good  tuni, 
is  ever  the  most  constant  ikriend,  because  he  will  not  lose  the 
thanks  due  unto  him,  from  him  whom  he  bestowed  it  on. 
Whereas  the  friendship  of  him  that  oweth  a  benefit  is  dull 
and  flat,  as  knowing  his  benefit  not  to  be  taken  far  a  fowrar, 
but  for  a  ddbt :  so  that  we  only  do  good  to  etheia,  not  upon 
cbmputation  of  pcofit;  but  freeness  of  trust.  In  sum,  it  may 
be  said,  both  that  the  city  b  in  genend  a  school  of  the  Ore- 
ctaaa,  and  that  the  men  here  have  evety  one  in  particular  his 
person  disposed  to  most  diveisit^  of  actions,  and  yet  all  with 
grace  and  decency.  And  that  this  is  not  now  rather  a  bravery 
of  words  upon  the  occasion,  than  real  truth,  this  power  of  Che 
dty,  wfaidi  by  these  institutiona  we  have  obtained,  maheth 
evident.  For  it  is  the  Duly  power  now,  found  greater  in  proof 
than  fome  ;  and  the  only  power  that  neither  grieveth  the  in- 
vader wten  he  miseairies  with  the  quality  Si  dMse  he  was 
hurt  by,  nor  giveth  cause  to  the  subjected  states  to  mnormur, 
as  being  in  subjection  to  men  unworthy.  For  beah  wkh 
present  and  future  ages  we  4hall  be  in  admiriMon  for  a 
power,  n<lt  wkhout  testimony,  bift  made  evident  by  .gteat 
stguments,  and  which  need^  not  either  a  Homer  topMise, 
or  any  oHier  aucb,  whose  poems  tni^  indeed  for  the  present 

•  la  Alh«M  Ao  flMMi-fopoor  bot  mm  %  ttol^Min.  80  •«•  Lukt,  Ada  xriu  St. 
'  All  the  Atlieniani  tpend  tbtir  tine  in  nbtbioio^  but  faeartog;  aadt  telHug^  of  newt.' 

tluft  thft  diSActtf  m  i^liticisiit'^ifiiost^mpldymcat. 
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bring  delight,  but  the  truth  will  afterwards  confute  the  opi- 
nion conceived  of  the  actions.  For  we  have  opened  unto  us 
by  our  courage,  all  seas  and  lands,  and  set  up  eternal  monu- 
ments on  all  sides,  both  of  the  evil  we  have  done  to  our  ene- 
mies, and  the  good  we  have  done  to  our  friends.  Such  is 
the  city  for  which  these  men  (thinking  it  no  reason  to  lose 
it)  valiantly  fighting,  have  died.  And  it  is  fit  that  every 
man  of  you  that  be  left,  should  be  like-minded,  to  undergo 
any  travel  for  the  same.  And  I  have  therefore  spoken  so 
much  concerning  the  city  in  general,  as  well  to  shew  you 
that  the  stakes  between  us  and  them,  whose  city  is  not  such, 
are  not  equal ;  as  also  to  make  known  by  efiects  the  worth  of 
these  men  I  am  to  speak  of,  the  greatest  part  of  their  praises 
being  therein  already  delivered.  For  what  I  have  spoken  of 
the  city,  hath  by  these  and  such  as  these  been  achieved  :  nei- 
ther would  praises  and  actions  appear  so  levelly  concurrent 
in  many  other  of  the  Grecians,  as  they  do  in  these;  the 
present  revolution  of  these  men's  lives  seeming  unto  me  an- 
argument  of  their  virtues,  noted  in  the  first  act  thereof,  and 
in  the  last  confirmed.  For  even  such  of  them  as  were  worse 
than  the  rest,  do  nevertheless  deserve  that  for  their  valour 
shewn  in  the  wars  for  defence  of  their  country,  they  should 
be  preferred  before  the  rest.  For  having  by  their  good  ac- 
tions abolished  the  memory  of  their  evil,  they  have  profited 
the  state  thereby  more  than  they  have  hurt  it  by  their  private 
behaviour.  Yet  there  was  none  of  these,  that  preferring  the 
further  fruition  of  his  wealth,  was  thereby  grown  cowardly, 
or  that  for  hope  to  overcome  his  poverty  at  length,  and  to  at- 
tain to  riches,  did  for  that  cause  withdraw  himself  from  the 
danger.  For  their  principal  desire  was  not  wealth,  but  re- 
venge on  their  enemies,  which  esteeming  the  most  honour- 
able cause  of  danger,  they  made  account  through  it  both  to 
accomplish  their  revenge,  and  to  purchase  wealth  withal; 
putting  the  uncertainty  of  success  to  the  account  of  their 
hope ;  but  for  that  which  was  before  their  eyes,  relying  upon 
themselves  in  the  action  ;  and  therein  choosing  rather  to 
fight  and  die,  than  to  shrink  and  be  saved.  They  fled  from 
shame,  but  with  their  bodies  they  stood  out  the  baUle ;  and 
so  in  a  moment,  whilst  fortune  inclineth  neither  w^y,  left 
lives  not  in  fear,  but  in  opinion  of  victory.  Such  were  these 
men,  worthy  of  their  country ;  and  for  you  that  remain,  yoa 
may  pray  for  a  safer  fortune ;  but  you  ought  not  to  be  less 
venturously  nunded  against  the  enemy;  not  weighmg  the 
profit  by  an  oration  only,  which  any  man  amplifying,  may  re«^ 
count,  to  you  that  know  as  well  as  he,  the  many  commodities 
that  arise  by  fighting  valiantly  against  your  enemies^  liut  con- 
templating the  power  of  the  city  ia  the  actions  of  the  same 
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*  ttOiA  diy  to  day  performed,  and  thereby  becomiDg  enamoured 

*  of  it.  And  when  this  power  of  the  city  shall  seem  great  to 
'  you,  consider  then  that  the  same  was  purchased  by  valiant 

*  lAen,  ahd  by  men  that  knew  their  duty,  and  by  men  that 

*  Were  sensible  of  dishonour  when  they  were  in  fight;  and  by 

*  8<ich  mctk,  as  though  they  failed  of  their  attefmpt,  yet  would 

*  iM  b^  wahtmg  to  the  city  with  their  \prtue,  but  made  unto 

*  it  a  most  honourable  contribution.    For  having  every  one  gi- 

*  ven   his  body  to  the  common^wcalth,  they  receive  in  place 

*  thereof  an  utidecaying  commendation,  and  a  most  remarKable 

*  sepulohne,  not  Wherein  they  are  buried  so  much,  as  wherein 

*  their  glory  is  laid  up  upon  all  occasions,  both  of  speech  and 
'  action,  to  be  remembered  for  ever.     For  to  famous  men,  all 

*  Ae  earth  is  a  sepulchre ;  and  their  virtues  shall  be  testified, 

*  not  only  by  the  inscription  in  stone  at  home,  but  by  an  un- 

*  vi^iflteii  t^cord  of  the  miiid,  which  more  than  of  any  monu- 
'  ment,  will  remain  with  every  one  for  ever.  In  imitation 
'  Aciefore  of  these  men,  anfd  placing  bkppiness  in  liberty,  and 

*  liberty  in  Viildfar,  be  forward  to  encounter  tlie  dangers  of  war. 

*  For  the  mis^ble  and  desperate  men,  are  not  they  that  have 
*tbe  most  itasori  to  be  prodigal  of  their  lives;  but  rather 
'  stfch  men,  as  if  they  live,  may  expect  a  change  of  fortune. 


*  and  whose  losses  are  greatest  if  they  miscarry  in  ought.  For 
'  to  a  man  of  any  spirit,  death,  which  is  without  sense,  ar- 

*  rhrid^  pirhrbt  he  is  in  vigour,  and  common  hope,  is  nothing 
'  so  bitter,  as  after  a  tender  life  to  be  brought  into  misery. 

*  Wherefore  I  will  not  so  much  bewail  as  comfort  you  the  pa- 
'  rents  that  are  present  of  these  men.  For  yoil  know  that 
'  whilst  they  lived,  they  were  obnoxious  to  manifold  calami- 
'ties,  whereas  whilst  you  are  in  grirf,  they  only  are  happy  that 
'die  honourably,  as  these  have  done;  and  to  whom  it  hath 
'  been  granted,  not  only  to  live  in  prosperity,  but  to  die  in  it. 
'  Though  it  be  a  haid  matter  to  dissuade  you  frota  jsonrow  for 
'  the  los^  #  that,  'Which  the  happiness  *  of  others,  wherein  you 
'  aho  when  time  was  rejoiced  yourselves,  shall  so  often  bring 
'into  your  remembrance  (for  sorrow  is  not  for  the  want  of 
'  a  good  never  tasted,  but  for  tlie  privation  of  a  good  we  have 
'  been  used  to)  yet  si:tch  of  you  as  are  of  the  age  to  hav^  chil- 
'  dieir,.may  bear  the  loss  of  these,  ita  the  hope  of  more.  ^  For 
'  the  iatt«r  children  will  both  draw  on  with  some  the  oblivkm 

'  of  those  that  are  slain,  and  also  doubly  conduce  to  the  good  * 
'  of  the  city,  by  population  and  strength.    For  it  is  not  likely 
'  that  tkej  should  equally  give  good  counsel  to  the  atate,  that 
'  have  iHit  chiki^n  to  be  equally  exposed  to  danger  in  it.    As 
'  far  yon  that  are  past  havii^  of  diildren,  you  are  to  put  the 
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^  former  and  greater  part  of  your  life,  to  the  account  of  joor 
'  gain,  and  supposing  the  remainder  of  it  will  be  but  short,  y<m 
'  shall  have  the  glory  of  these  for  a  consolation  of  the  sanae. 

*  For  the  love  of  honour  never  groweth  old,  nor  doth  that  un- 
'  profitable  part  of  our  life  take  deljght  (as  some  have  said) 
'  in  gathering  of  wealth,  so  much  as  it  doth  in  being  honoured. 

*  As  for  you  that  are  the  children  or  brethren  of  these  men,  I 

*  see  you  shall  have  a  difficult  task  of  emulation.  For  every 
^  every  man  useth  to  praise  the  dead,  so  that  with  odds  of  vir- 
'  tue,  you  will  hardly  get  an  equal  reputation,  but  still  be 
^  thought  a  little  short.  For  men  envy  their  competitors  in 
'  glory,  while  they  live,  but  to  stand  out  of  their  way,  is  a  thing 
'  honoured  with  an  affection  free  from  opposition.    And  since 

*  I  must  say  somewhat  also  of  feminine  virtue,  for  you  that  are 
'  now  widows  :  1  shall  express  it  all  in  this  short  admonition.  It 
'  will  be  much  for  your  honour,  not  to  recede  from  your  sex, 

*  and  to  give  as  little  occasion  of  rumdur  amongst  the  men, 
'  whether  of  good  or  evil,  as  ye  can.    Thus  also  have  I,  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  prescript  of  the  law,  delivered  in  word  what  was 

*  expedient;  and  those  that  are  here  interred,  have  in  fact  been 
^  already  honoured ;  and  further,  their  children  shall  be  main- 
'  tained  till  they  be  at  man's  estate,  at  the  charge  of  the  dty, 

*  which  hath  therein  propounded  both  to  these,  .and  them  that 

*  live,  a  profitable  garland  in  their  matches  of  valour.    For 

*  where  the  rewards  of  virtue  are  greatest,  there  live  the  wor- 
'  thiest  men.     So  now  having  lamented  every  one  his  own, 

*  you  may  be  gone.' 

Such  was  the  funeral  made  this  winter,  which  ending,  ended 
the  first  year  of  the  war. 

YEAR  II. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  summer  the  Peloponnesians  and 
their  confederates,  with  two  thirds  of  their  forces  as  before,  in- 
vaded Attica,  under  the  conduct  of  ArchidamiisHhe  son  of 
Zeuxidamus  king  of  Lacedeinon,  and  after  they  had  encamped 
themselves,  wasted  the  country  about  them. 

They  had  not  been  many  days  in  Attica  when  the  plague 
first  began  among  the  Athenians,  said  also  to  have  seized  for- 
merly on  divers  other  parts,  as  about  Lemnos,  and  elsewhere ; 
but  so  great  a  plague  and  mortality  of  men  was  never  remem- 
bered to  have  happened  in  any  place  before.  For  at  first,  nei- 
ther were  the  physicians  able  to  cure  it,  through  igoorsnce  of 
what  it  was,  but  died  fiatstest  themselves,  as  being  the  men  that 
most  approached  the  sick,  nor  any  other  art  of  man  availed 
whatsoever.  All  supplications  to  the  gods,  and  enquiries  of 
oracles,  and  whatsoever  other  means  they  used  of  that  kind, 
proved  all  unprofitable,  insomuch  as  subdued  with  the  greatness 
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of  the  evil,  they  gave  them  all  over.  It  began  (by  report)  first, 
in  that  part  of  i£thiopia  that  heth  upon  Mgypty  and  thence 
fell  down  into  iEgypt,  and  Afric,  and  into  the  greatest  part  of 
the  territories  of  the  lung  *.  It  invaded  Athens  on  a  sudden, 
and  touched  first  upon  those  that  dwelt  in  Piraaus ;  insomuch 
as  they  reported  the  Peloponnesians  had  cast  poison  into  their 
wells,  for  springs  there  were  not  any  ii/that  place.  But  after- 
wards it  <!ame  up  into  the  high  city,  and  then  they  died  a  great 
deal  faster.  Now  let  every  man,  physician  or  other,  concern- 
ing the  ground  of  this  sickness,  whence  it  sprung,  and  what 
causes  he  thinks  able  to  produce  so  great  an  alteration,  speak 
according  to  his  own  knowledge ;  for  my  own  part,  I  will  de- 
liver bat  the  manner  of  it,  and  lay  open  only  such  things  as 
one  may  take  his  mark  by,  to  discover  the  same  if  it  come 
again,  having  been  both  sick  of  it  myself,  and  seen  others  sick 
of  the  same.  This  year,  by  confession  of  all  men,  was  of  all 
other  for  other  diseases  most  frte  and  healthful.  If  any  man 
were  sick  before,  his  disease  turned  to  this ;  if  not,  yet  sud- 
denly, without  any  apparent  cause  preceding,  and  being  in  per- 
fect health,  they  were  taken  first  with  an  extreme  ache  in  tneir 
heads,  redness  and  inflamation  of  the  eyes ;  and  then  inwardly 
their  throats  and  tongues  grew  presently  bloody,  and  their 
breath  noisome  and  unsavory.  Upon  this  followed  sneezing 
and  hoarseness,  and  not  long  after,  the  pain,  together  with  a 
mighty  cough  came  down  into  the  breast :  and  when  once  it 
was  settled  in  the  stomach  f,  it  caused  vomit,  and  with  great 
torment  came  up  all  manner  of  bilious  purgation,  that  phy- 
sicians ever  named.  Most  of  them  had  all  the  hickeyexe, 
which  brought  with  it  a  strong  convulsion,  and  in  some  ceased 
quickly,  but  in  others  was  long  before  it  gave  over.  Their  bo- 
dies outwardly  to  the  touch  were  neither  very  hot  nor  pale,  but 
reddish  livid,  and  beflowered  with  little  pimples  and  whelks ; 
but  so  l|Omed  inwardly,  as  not  to  endure  the  lightest  cloths  or 
linen  garment  to  be  upon  them,  nor  any  thing  but  mere  na- 
kedness; but  rather  most  willingly  to  have  cast  themselves 
into  the  cold  water.  And  many  of  them  that  were  not  looked 
to,  possessed  with  insatiate  thirst,  run  unto  the  wells,  and  to 
dnnk  much  or  little  was  indifferent,  being  still  from  ease,  and 
power  to  sleep,  as  far  as  ever.  As  long  as  the  disease  was  at 
the  height,  their  bodies  wasted  not,  but  resisted  the  torment 
beyond  all  expectation,  insomuch,  as  the  most  of  them  either 
died  of  their  inward  burning,  in  nine  or  seven  days,  whilst  they 
had  yet  strength,  or  if  they  had  escaped  that,  then  the  disease 
&Uing  down  into  their  bellies,  and  causing  there  great  exulce* 

•  Of  Penia. 

f  KmfiUy  hert  Ufceii  for  tbe  stomach. 
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rajtioDs  and  imizioderate  looseness,  they  die^  mapy  of  them  af- 
te);wards  through  weakness.  For  the  disease  (which  took  first 
th^  head)  began  above  and  came  down,  and  passed  through  the 
whole  body;  and  he  that  overcame  the  worst  of  it  was  yet 
lYiarked  vi^ith  the  loss  of  bis  extreme  pajrUi  i  for  breaking  out 
both  d,t  their  privy-member^^  and  at  their  fingers  and  toes> 
inany  with  the  loss  of  tliese  ^ scaped.  There  were  also  some 
that  lost  their  eyes,  and  many  that  presently  upon  their  leco* 
very,  were  taken  with  such  an  oblivion  of  all  things  whatsoever, 
as  they  neither  knew  themselves^  nor  their  acquaintance,  Fch* 
this  was  a  kind  of  sickness  which  far  surmounted  all  expres- 
sion of  words,  and  boUi  exceeded  human  nature,  in  the  cruelty 
wherewith  it  handled  each  one,  and  appeared  also  otherwise  to 
be  none  of  those  diseases  that  are  bred  amongst  us^  and  that 
especially  by  this.  For  all,  bpth  birds  and  beasts,  that  use  to 
feed  on  human  flesh,  though  many  inen  lay  abroad  unburied, 
either  came  not  at  them,  or  tasting  perished.  An  arguqaent 
whereof  as  touching  the  birds,  is  the  manifest  defect  of  such 
fQ!w\y  which  were  not  then  seei^  neither  about  the  ci^casses,  or 
any  where  else :  but  by  the  dogs,  because  they  are  familiar  with 
men,  thi$  effect  was  seen  much  clearer.  So  that  this  disease 
(to  pass  over  many  strange  particulars  of  the  accidents  that 
some  had  differently  from  others)  was  in  general  s^ch  as  I  have 
shewn,  and  for  other  usual  sicknesses,  at  that  tiai§  no  man  was 
troubled  with  any.  Now  they  die^d  some  for  wvtnt  of  atten- 
dance, and  sovae  again  with  aU  the  care  and  physic  th^t  could 
be  used.  Noif  was  there  a^ny  to  say  certain  medicine,  thi^  ap- 
plied must  have  Mped  theai ;  for  if  it.  did  good,  to  one,  it  did 
^arm  to  another  5  nor  any  difference  of  body,  for  strength  or 
weakness,  that  was  able  to  resist  it ;  but  it  carried  all  away, 
what  physic  soever  w^  administered.  But  the  greatest  misery 
of  all  was,  the  dejection  of  mind,  in  such  as  found  them- 
selves beginning  to  be  sick  (for  they  grew  presen^y  des- 
perfite,  and  gave  themstivesi  over  without  making  any  resis- 
tance) as  also  their  dying  thus  like  sheep,  infected  by  mu- 
tual visitation,  for  the  greatest  mortality  proceeded  that  way. 
For  if  men  forbore  to  visit  them,  for  fear  j  then  they  died  for- 
Jorn,  whereby  many  families  became  empty,  for  want  of  such 
as  should  take  care  of  them.  If  they  fcwrbore  not,  then  tbey 
died  themselves,  and  prinpipally  tlie  honestest.  men.  For  out 
of  shanae  they  would  not  spare  themselves,  but  went  in  \xota 
their  friends,  especially  after  it  was.  come  to  this  pass,  that  ev«n 
their  domestics  wearied  with  the  lamentations  of  them  that 
died,  and  overcome  with  the  greatness  of  the  calamity,  were  ao 
longer  moved  therewith.  But  those  that  were  recovered,  had 
much  compassion  both  on  them  that  died,  and  on  them  that 
lay  sick,  as  having  both  known  the  misery  themselves^  and  now 
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do  moi^  subject  to  the  danger.  For  this  disease  never  took 
any  man  the  second  time^  so  as  to  be  mortal.  And  these  men 
were  both  by  others  counted  happy,  and  they  also  themselves^ 
through  excess  of  present  joy,  conceived  a  kind  of  light  hope 
never  to  die  of  any  other  sickness  hereafter.  Besides  the  pre- 
sent affliction,  the  reception  of  the  country  people  and  of  their 
substance  into  the  city,  oppressed  both  them,  and  much  more 
the  people  themselves  that  so  came  in.  For  having  ho  houses, 
but  dwelling  at  that  time  of  the  year  in  stifling  booths,  th^ 
mortality  was  now  without  all  form ;  and  dying  men  lay  turn-  ' 
bling  one  upon  another  in  the  streets,  and  men  half  dead  about 
every  conduit  through  desire  of  water.  The  temples  also  where 
they  dwelt  in  tents,  were  all  full  of  the  dead  that  died  within 
them;  for  oppressed  with  violence  of  the  calamity,  and  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  men  ^few  careless  both  of  holy  and  pro- 
fane things  alike.  And  the  laws  which  they  fc^rtierly  used 
touching  funerals,  were  all  now  broken;  every  one  burying 
where  he  could  find  room.  And  many  for  want  of  things  ne- 
cessary, after  so  many  deaths  befofe,  were  forced  to  become  im- 
pudent in  the  funerals  of  their  friends.  For  when  one  fcjld  made 
a  funeral  pile  *,  another  getting  before  him,  Would  throw  on  his 
dead  and  give  it  fire.  And  when  one  was  burning,  another 
would  come,  and  having  cast  thereon  him  whom  he  can'ied,  ^o 
his  way  again.  And  the  great  licentiousness,  which  also  m 
other  kinds  was  used  in  the  city,  began  at  first  from  this  disease. 
For  that  which  a  naan  before  would  dissemble,  and  riot  ac- 
knowledge to  be  done  fox*  voluptuousness,  he  durst  now  d6  freely, 
seeing  before  his  eyes  such  quick  revolution,  of  the  rich  dying, 
iai  men  worth  nothing  inheriting  their  estates;  insomuch 
as  Chey  justified  a  speedy  fruition  of  their  goods  even  for 
their  pleasure,  as  men  that  thought  they  held  their  lives  but 
by  the  day.  As  for  pains,  no  man  was  forward  in  any  action  of 
honour  to  take  any,  because  they  thought  it  uncertain  whether 
they  should  die  or  not,  before  they  achieved  it.  But  what  any 
man  knew  to  be  delightful,  and  to  be  profitable  to  pleasure,  that 
was  made  both  profitable  and  honourable.  Neither  the  fear  of 
the  gods,  nor  laws  of  men,  awed  any  man.  Not  the  former, 
because,  they  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worship, 
from  seeing  that  alike  they  all  perished  :  nor  the  latter,  because 
no  man  expected  his  life  would  last,  till  he  received  punishment 
of  his  crimes  by  judgment.  But  they  thought  there  was  now 
over  their  heads,  some  far  greater  judgment  decreed  against 
them ;  before  which  fell  they  thought  to  enjoy  some  tittle  part 
of  their  lives.  Such  was  the  misery  into  which  the  Athenians 
being  fallen,  were  much  oppressed ;  having  not  only  their  men 

•  A  pile  of  wood,  which  when  they  laid  the  corps  on  it,  they  fired,  and  tfr 
ter wards  bnricd  the  biiueii. 
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killed  by  the  disease  within,  but  the  enemy  abo  laying  waste 
their  fields  and  villages  without.  In  this  sickness  also^  (as  it 
was  not  unlikely  they  would)  they  called  to  mind  this  verse, 
said  also  of  the  elder  sort  to  have  been  uttered  of  old : 

A  Dorick  war  shall  fall, 
And  a  great  plague*  wiiha!. 

Now  were  men  at  variance  about  the  word,  some  saying  it 
was  not  Aoijttof,  (i,  e.  the  Plague)  that  was  by  the  ancients  men- 
tioned in  that  verse,  but  AiftoV,  (»•  e.  Famine.)  But  upon  the 
present  occasion  the  word  Aoi/xoV  deservedly  obtained.  For  as 
men  suffered,  so  they  made  the  verse  to  say.  And  I  think,  if 
after  this,  there  shall  ever  come  another  Dorick  war,  and  with 
it  a  famine,  they  are  like  to  recite  the  verse  accordingly.  There 
was  also  reported  by  such  as  knew,  a  certain  answer  given  by 
the  oracle  to  the  Lacedemonians,  when  they  enquired  whether 
they  should  make  this  war,  or  not,  ^  that  if  they  warred  with 
'  all  their  power,  they  should  have  the  victory,  and  that  the 
'  god  t  himself  would  take  their  parts :'  and  thereupon  they 
thought  the  present  misery  to  be  a  fulfilling  of  that  prophecy. 
The  Peloponnesians  were  no  sooner  entered  Attica,  but  the 
sickness  presently  began,  and  never  came  into  Peloponnesus,  to 
speak  of,  but  reigned  principally  in  Athens,  and  in  such  other 
places  afterwards  as  were  most  populous.  And  thus  much  of 
this  disease. 

After  the  Peloponnesians  bad  wasted  the  champagne  country, 
they  fell  upon  the  territory  called  Paralos  I,  as  far  as  to  the 
mountain  Laurius,  where  the  Athenians  had  silver  mines,  and 
first  wasted  that  part  of  it  which  looketh  towards  Peloponnesus, 
and  then  that  also  which  lieth  toward  Andros  and  Eubcea :  and 
Pericles,  who  was  also  then  general,  was  still  of  the  same  mind 
he  was  of  in  the  former  invasion,  that  the  Athenians  ought  not 
to  go  out  against  them  to  battle. 

Whilst  they  were  yet  in  the  plain,  and  before  they  entered 
into  the  maritime  country,  he  furnished  an  hundred  gallies  to 
go  about  Peloponnesus,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  ready,  put  to 
sea.  In  these  gallies  he  had  four  thousand  men  of  arms,  and 
in  vessek,  then  purposely  first  made  to  carry  horses,  three  hun- 
dred horsemen.  '1  he  Chians  and  Lesbians  joined  likewise  with 
him  with  fifty  gallies.  This  fleet  of  the  Athenians,  when  it  set 
forth,  left  the  Peloponnesians  still  in  Paralia,  and  coming  be- 
fore Epidaurus  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  they  wasted  much  of 
the  country  thereabout,  and  assaulting  the  ci^,  had  hope  to 
take  it,  though  it  succeeded  not.    Leaving  Epidaurus^  they 

f  Apollo,  to  ^liom  the  heathen:!  attributed  the  iiomission  of  all  epidemic  or 
ordinary  diiieases. 
I  By  the  sea  coast. 
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wasted  the  territories  about,  of  Treezene,  Halias,  and  Hermioiie, 
places  all  on  tlie  sea  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Putting  off  froni 
nence^  they  came  to  Prasis,  a  small  maritime  city  of  Laconica, 
and  both  wasted  the  tetritory  about  it^  and  took  and  razed  the 
town  itself:  and  having  done  this,  came  home  and  found  the 
Peloponnesians  not  now  in  Attica,  but  gone  back. 

All  the  while  the  Peloponnesians  were  in  the  territory  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Athenians  abroad  with  their  fleet,  the  sick- 
ness both  in  the  army  and  city,  destroyed  many,  insomuch  as 
it  was  said,  that  the  Peloponnesians  fearing  the  sickness  (which 
diey  knew  to  be  in  the  city,  both  by  the  fugitives,  and  by  see- 
ing the  Athenians  burying  their  dead)  went  the  sooner  away 
out  of  the  country.  And  yet  they  staid  there  longer  in  this  in- 
vasion, than  they  bad  done  any  time  before,  and  wasted  even 
the  whole  territory :  for  tfaey  continued  in  Attica,  almost  forty 
days. 

The  same  summer  Agnon  the  son  of  Nicias,  and  Cleopom- 
pus  the  son  of  Clinias,  who  were  joint  commanders  with  Pericles, 
with  the  army  which  he  had  employed  .before,  went  presently 
and  made  war  upon  the  Chaleideans  of  Thrace,  and  against 
Potidaea,  which  was  yet  besieged.  Arriving,  they  presently  ap* 
plied  engines,  and  tried  all  means  possible  to  take  it ;  but  nei- 
ther the  taking  of  the  city,  nor  any  thing  else  succeeded  worthy 
so  great  preparation.  For  the  sickness  coming  amongst  them,, 
afflicted  them  mightily  indeed,  and  even  devoured  the  army* 
And  the  Athenian  soldiers  which  were  there  before,  and  m 
health,  catched  the  sickness  from  those  that  came  with  Agnon. 
As  for  Phormio  and  his  one  thousand  six  hundred,  they  were 
not  now  amongst  the  Chaleideans;  and  Agnon  therefore  came 
back  with  his  fleet,  having  of  four  thousand  men  in  less  than 
forty  days,  lost  one  thousand  and  fifty  of  the  plague.  But  the 
soldiers  that  were  there  before,  staid  upon  the  place,  and  conti- 
nued the  siege  of  Potideea. 

After  the  second  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesians,  the  Athe- 
nians (having  their  fields  now  the  second  time  wasted,  and  both 
the  sickness  and  War  falling  upon  them  at  once)  changed  their 
minds,  and  accused  Pericles,  as  if  by  his  means  they  had  been 
brought  into  these  calamities,  and  desired  earnestly  to  com- 
pound with  the  Lacedemonians,  to  whom  also  they  sent  cer- 
tain ambassadors,  but  they  returned  without  effect.  And  being 
then  at  their  wits  end,  they  kept  a  stir  at  Perides.  And  he 
seeing  them  vexed  with  their  present  calamity,  and  doing  all 
those  tilings  which  he  had  before  expected,  called  an  assembly 
(for  he  was  yet  general)  with  intention  to  put  them  again  into 
heart,  and  assuaging  their  passion,  to  reduce  their  minds  to  a 
more  calm  and  less  dismayed  temper;  and  standing  forth  he 
^ke  unto  them  in  this  manner. 
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The  Oration  of  Pericles, 

'  Your  anger  towards  me,  cometh  not  unlooked  for^  (for  the 
<  causes  of  it  I  know)  and  I  have  called  this  assembly  therefore, 
'  to  remember  you,  and  reprehend  you  for  those  things  wherein 

*  you  have  either  been  angry  with  me,  or  given  way  to  your  ad- 
^  ver^ity,  without  reason,  for  I  am  of  this  opinion^  that  the  pub- 
'  lie  pro^erity  of  the  city,  is  better  for  private  men,  than  if  the 

*  private  men  themselves  were   in  prosperity,  and  the  public 

*  wealth  in  decay.    For  a  private  man,  though  in  good  estate,  if 

*  his  country  come  to  ruin,  mi^t  of  necessity  be  ruined  with  it; 
'  whereas  he  that  mi$carrieth  m  a  flourishing  common -wealth, 
'  shall  much  more  easily  be  preserved.  Since  then  the  com- 
'  mon-'Wealth  is  able  to  bear  the  calamities  of  pirivate  mep,  and 
'  eyery  one;  cannot  support  the  calamities  pf  the  common-wealthy 
'  why  should  hot  every  one  strive  to  defend  it  ?  and  not  (as  you 
^  ijiow,  astonished  with  domestic  misfortune)  forsake  the  com- 
'  moD  safety,  and  fall  a  censuring  both  me  that  oounselled  the 
'  war,  and  yourselves  that  decreed  the  same  as  well  as  I. 
'  And  it  is  I  you  are  angry  withal,  one,  as  I  think  myself  io^ 
^  ferior  to  none,   either  in  knowing   what   is   requisite^   or 

*  in  ei^pressing  what  I  know,  and  a  lover  oi  my  country, 
^  und  superior  to  money.    For  he  that  hath  good  thoughts, 

*  and  cannot  clearly  express  them^  were  as  good  to  have 
^  thought  nothing  at  all.  He  that  can  do  both,  and  is  ill 
'  affected  to  his  country,  will  likewise  not  give  it  faithful  coua- 
'  sel«  And  he  that  will  do  that  too,  yet  if  he  be  superable  by 
^  money,  will  for  that  alone  set  all  the  rest  to  sale.  Now  if  you 
^  followed  my  advice  in  making  this  war,  as  esteeming  these  vir- 
^  tues  to  be  in  me,  soinewhat  above  the  rest,  there  is  sixre  no 
'  reason  I  should  now  be  accused  of  doing  you  wrong.  For 
'  though  to  such  as  hs^ve  it  in  their  own  election  (being  other- 

*  wise  in  good  estate)  it  were  madness  to  make  choice  of  war; 
^  yet  when  we  must  of  necessity,  either  giy^  way,  and  so  with- 
'  out  more  ada  be  subject  to  our  neighbours^  or  else  save  oqr- 
^  selves  from  it  by  danger,  he  is  mpre  to  be  condemned  that 
'  dectineth  the  danger^  than  he  that  standetb  to  it.  For  mine 
'  own  part,  I  am  the  man  I  was,  and  of  the  mind  I  was,  but 

*  you  are  changed,  yiron  tp  the  war,  when  you  were  entire,  bat 
y  repentmg  it  upon  the  damage,  aad  condemning  qiy  conoaelt  in 
'  the  counsel,  in  the  weaikn^ss  of  your  own  judgment*  The  rea- 
^  spa  of  this;  is,  because  you  fed  alie^y  every  ooe  in  par- 

<  tkular,  that  which  afilicts  you,  but  the  evidence  of  the  peofit 

*  to  accrew  to  the  city  in^  general,  you  see  not  yet*  And  your 
^  minds  dejected  with  the  great  and  sudden  alteratk>%  eanoot 

<  coo|slantly  maintain  what,  you  have  before  lesplved.    Fcnt  that 

<  which  is  sudden  and  unexpected^  sMid  cpwtrary  tp  what  one 
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^hafli  deliberated,  enslaveth  the  spirit;  whicli  by  this  digease 

<  prindpally,  in  the  neck  of  the  other  incommodities,  is  now 

<  come  to  pass  in  you.  But  you  that  are  bom  in  a  great  eity, 
'  and  with  education  suitable ;  how  great  soever  the  afiSiction 
'  be,  ought  not  to  shrink  at  it,  and  eclipse  your  reputation 
'  (for  men  do  no  less  condemn  those  that  through  cowardice 
^  ki0e  the  glory  they  hare,  than  hate  those  that  through  impu- 
^dence,  arrogiEite   glory  they  have   not)  but  to  set  aside  the 

<  grief  of  your  private  losses,  and  lay  your  hands  to  the  common 

<  safety.  As  for  the  tml  of  the  war,  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
'  kM^,  and  we  in  the  end  never  the  nearer  to  the  victory, 
'  though  that  may  sufiice  which  I  have  demonstrated  at  other 
^  times,  touching  your  causeless  suspicion  that  way ;  yet  this 
'  I  will  tell  you  moreover,  touching  the  greatness  of  your  means 
^  for  dominion  which  neither  you  yourselves  seem  to  have  ever 
'  thought  on,  nor  I  touched  in  my  former  cH^ions,  nor  would*  I 
'  abo  have  spoken  it  now,  but  that  I  see  your  minds  dejected 
'more  than  there  is  cause  for.  That  though  you  take  your 
'  dominion  to  extend  only  to  your  confederates,  I  affirm  that 

<  of  the  two  parts  of  die  worU  of  manifest  use,  die  land  and 

<  the  sea,  you  are  of  the  one  of  them,  entire  masters,  both  of 
^  as  much  of  it  as  you.  make  use  of,  and  also  of  as  much  more 
'  as  you  shall  think  fit  yourselves.  Neither  is  there  any  king  or 

<  nation  whatsoever,  of  those  that  now  are,  that  can  impeach 
( yoitr  uaivigation,  with  the  fleet  and  strength  you  now  go.  So 
'  that  yon  must  not  put  the  use  of  houses  and  lands  (wherein 
^  you  now  think  yourselves  deprived  of  a  mighty  matter)  into 
'  the  balance  with  sudi  a  power  as  this,  nor  take  the  loss  of 
^  these  things  heavily  in  respect  of  it ;  but  rather  set  little  by 
^  them,  as  but  a  little  ornament  and  embellishment  of  wealth, 
'  and  think  that  our  liberty,  as  long  as  we  hold  fast  that,  wilt 

*  easily  recover  unto  us  these  things  again ;  whereas  subjected 
^  once  to  others,  even  that  which  we  possess  besides  will  be  di- 

<  niiiished.  Shew  not  yourselves  both  ways  inferior  to  your 
'  ancestors,  who  not  only  held  this  (gotten  by  their  own  la- 
'  hours,  not  left  diem)  but  have  also  preserved  and  delivered  the 
^  same  unto  us,  (for  it  is  more  dishonour  to  lose  what  one  pos- 
^  ses^eib^  than  to  miscarry  in  the  acquisition  of  it)  and  eocoun- 

<  tier  the  enemy  not  only  with  magnanimity,  but  also  with  dis- 
^  dain :  for  a  coward  may  have  a  high  mind  upon  a  pfosperous 
'  ignorance,  but  be  that  is  confident  upon  judgment  to  be  su- 
'  podor  to  his  enemy,  doth  also  disdain  him,  which  is  now  our 
'  case.    And  courage  (in  equal  fortune)  is  the  safer  for  our  dis- 

*  dain  of  the  enemy,  where  a  man  knows  what  he  doth.  For 
*•  he  tnisteth  lesa  to  hope,  which  is  of  force  only  in  uncertein- 
^  tieat,  and  moie  to  judgment  upon  certainties,  wherein  thete  ij 

*  a  mow  sum  foresight*    Ym  have  reason  besides  to  maintain 
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^  the  dignity  the  city  hath  gotten  for  her  dominion,  (in  which 
^  you  all  triumph)  and  either  not  decline  the  pains,  or  not  also 
'  pursue  the  honour.    And  you  must  not  think  the  question  is 

*  now  of  your  liberty  and  servitude  only ;  besides  the  loss  of 
^  your  rule  over  others,  you  must  stand  the  danger  you  have 

*  contracted,  by  offence  given  in  the  administration  of  it.  Nor 
^  can  you  now  give  it  over  (if  any,  fearing  at  this  present  that 

*  that  may  come  to  pass,  encourage  himself  with  the  tntention 

*  of  not  to  meddle  hereafter)  for  already  your  government  is  in 

*  the  jiature  of  a  tyranny,  which  is  both  unjust  for  you  to  take  up, 
^  and  Unsafe  to  lay  down.  And  such  men  as  these,  if  they  coukt 
'  persuade  others  to  it,  or  lived  in  a  free  city  by  themselves, 

*  would  quickly  overthrow  it.  For  the  quiet  life  can  never  be 
^  preserved,  if  it  be  not  ranged  with  the  active  life  ;  nor  is  it  a 
'  life  conducible  to  a  city  that  reigneth,  but  to  a  subject  city, 
^  that  it  may  safely  serve.  Be  not  therefore  seduced  by  this 
'  sort  of  men,  nor  angry  with  me,  together  with  whom  your- 
'  selves  did  decree  this  war,  because  the  enemy  invading  you 
'  hath  done  what  was  likely  he  would,  if  you  obeyed  him  not. 

*  And  as  for  the  sickness  (the  only  thing  that  exceeded  the  im- 
^  agination  of  all  men)  it  was  unlooked  for,  and   I  know  you 

*  hate  me  somewhat  the  more  for  that,  but  unjustly,  unless 
'  when  any  thing  falleth  out  above  your  expectation  fortunate, 
'  vou  will  also  dedicate  unto  me  that.  Evils  that  come  firom 
^  heaven  you  must  bear  necessarily,  and  such  as  proceed  firom 
^  your  enemies,  valiantly ;  for  so  it  hath  been  tiie  custom  of 
^  this  city  to  do  heretofore,  which  custom  let  it  not  be  your 
^  part  to  reverse :  knowing  that  this  city  hath  a  great  name 
^  amongst  all  people,  for  not  yielding  to  adversity,  and  for 
'  the  mighty  power  it  yet  hath,  after  the  expence  of  so  many 
^  lives,  and  so  much  labour  in  the  war ;  the  memory  whereof, 
^  though  we  should  now  at  length  miscarry  (for  all  things  are 
^  made  with  this  law,  to  decay  again)  will  remain  with  poste- 
'  rity  for  ever.  How  that  being  Grecians,  most  of  the  Gre- 
^  cians  were  our  subjects ;  that  we  have  abidden  the  greatest 
^  wars  a^inst  them,  both  universally  and  singly,  and  have  in- 
^  habited  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  city :  now  this^  he  with 
'  the  quiet  life  will  condemn,  the  active  man  will  emulate,  and 
'  they  that  have  not  attained  to  the  like,  will  envy.  But  to  be 
^  hated,  and  to  displease,  is  a  thing  that  happeneth  for  the 

*  time  to  whosoever  he  be  that  hath  the  command  of  others ; 
^  and  he  does  well  that  undergoeth  hatred,  for  matters  of  great 
'  consequence.  For  the  hatred  lasteth  not,  and  is  recom- 
^  penced  both  with  a  present  splendour,  and  an  immortal  glory 
^  hereafter.  Seeing  then  you  foresee  both  what  is  honourable 
^  for  the  future,  and  not  dishonourable  for  the  present,  procure 
^  both  the  one  and  the  other  by  your  courage  now.    Send  na 
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^  more  heralds  to  the  Lacedemonians,  nor  let  them  know  that 
^  the  evil  present  does  any  way  a£9ict  you :  for  they  whose 
^  minds  least  feel,  and  whose  actions  most  oppose  a  calamity^ 
*  both  amongst  states  and  private  persons,  are  the  best/ 

In  this  speech  did  Pericles  endeavour  to  appease  the  anger  of 
the  Athenians  towards  himself,  and  withal  to  withdraw  their 
thoughts  from  the  present  affliction ;  but  they,  though  for  the 
state  in  general,  they  were  won,  and  sent  to  the  Lacedemonians 
DO  more,  but  rather  inclined  to  the  war,  yet  they  were  every 
one  in  particular  grieved  for  their  several  losses ;  the  poor,  be- 
cause entering  the  war  with  little,  tltey  lost  that  little ;  and  the 
rich,  because  they  had  lost  fair  possessions,  together  with  good- 
ly houses,  and  costly  furniture  in  them,  in  the  country ;  but 
the  greatest  matter  of  all  was,  that  they  had  war  instead  of 
peace.    And  also  altogether,  they  deposed  not  their  anger,  till 
they  had  first  fined  liim  in  a  sum  of  money.    Nevertheless,  not 
long  after,  (as  is  the  fashion  of  the  multitude)  they  made  him 
general  again,  and  committed  the  whole  state  to  his  adminis- 
tration.    For  the  sense  of  their  domestic  losses  was  now  dulled, 
and  for  the  need  of  the  common- wealth,  they  prized  him  more 
than  any  other  whatsoever.    For  as  long  as  he  was  in  authori- 
ty in  the  city,  in  time  of  peace,  he  governed  the  same  with 
moderation,  and  was  a  faithful  watch  of  it,  and  in  his  time  it 
was  at  the  greatest.     And  after  the  war  was  on  foot,  it  is  ma- 
nifest that  he  therein  also  fore-saw  what  it  could  do.     He  lived 
after  the  war  began,  two  years  and  six  months.    And  his  fore- 
sight in  the  war  was  best  known  after  his  death*.    For  he 
told  them,  that  if  they  would  be  quiet,  and  look  to  their  navy, 
and  during  this  war,  seek  no  further  dominion,  nor  hazard  the 
city  itself,  they  should  then  have  the  upper  hand.    But  they 
did  contrary  in  all,  and  in  such  other  things  besides,  as  seemed    - 
not  to  concern  the  war,  managed  the  state,  according  to  their 
private  ambition  and  covetousness,  preniciously  both  for  them- 
selves, and  their  confederates.     What  succeeded  well,  the  ho- 
nour and  profit  of  it  came  most  to  private  men ;  and  what 
miscarried,  was  to  the  cities  detriment  in  the  war.    The  rea- 
son whereof  was  this,  that  being  a  man  of  great  power,  both 
for  his  dignity  and  wisdom,  and  for  bribes  manifestly  the  most 
incorrupt,  he  freely  controlled  the  multitude,  and  was  not  so 
much  led  by  them,  as  he  led  them.     Because  (having  gotten 
his  power  by  no  evil  arts)  he  would  not  humour  them  in  his 
speeches,  but  out  of  his  authority,  durst  anger  them  with  con- 
tradiction.    Therefore  whensoever  he  saw  them  out  of  season 
insolently  bold,  he  would  with  his  orations  put  them  into  a  fear: 
and  again  when  they  were  afraid  without  reason,  he  would  like- 

*  I'lutaich  says,  he  died  of  the  pla|piie. 
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wi^e  erect  their  spirits^  And  embolden  them.  II  was  in  name  a 
state  democralioal^  but  in  fact,  a  government  of  the  principa] 
man.  But  they  that  came  after^  being  more  equal  amongst 
themselves^  and  affecting  every  one  to  be  the  chief,  applied' 
themselves  to  the  people,  and  let  go  the  care  of  the  common- 
wealth. Prom  whence,  amongst  many  other  errois,  as  was  like- 
ly in  a  great  and  dominant  city,  proceeded  also  the  voyage  into 
Sicily,  which  was  not  so  much  upon  mistaking  th<»e  whom 
they  went  against,  as  for  want  of  knowledge  in  the  senders,  of 
wliat  was  necessary  for  those  that  went  the  voyage.  For 
through  private  quarrels  about,  who  should  bear  the  greatest 
sway  with  the  people,  they  both  abated  the  vigour  of  the  army, 
and  then  also  first  troubled  the  state  at  home  with  division. 
Being  overthrown  in  Sicily,  and  having  lost,  besides  other  am- 
munition, the  greatest  part  of  their  navy,  and  the  city  being 
then  in  sedition,  yet  they  held  out  three  years,  both  agsdnst 
their  first  enemies,  and  the  Sicilians  witii  them,  and  against 
most  of  their  revolted  confederates  besides,  a^  also  afterwards 
against  Cyrus  the  king's  son,  who  took  part  with,  and  sent  mo- 
ney to  the  Peloponnesians,  to  maintain  their  fleet;  and  never 
shrunk  till  they  had  overthrown  themselves  with  private  dis- 
sensions. So  much  was  in  Pericles  above  other  men  at  that 
time,  Hhat  he  could  foresee  by  what  means  the  city  might  easi- 
ly have  out-lasted  the  Pelopponesians  in  this'  war. 

The  Lacedenoonians  and  their  confedeiates,  made  war  the 
same  summer  witlf  one  hundred  gallics,  against  Zacynthus*^,  an 
island  lying  over  against  Elis.  The  inhabitants  whereof  Were 
a  colony  of  the  Archseans  of  Peloponnesus,  but  confederates  of 
the  people  of  Athens.  There  went  in  this  fleet,  one  thou- 
sand men  of  arms,  and  Cnemus  a  Spartan  for  admiral,  who 
landing'  wasted  the  greatest  part  of  the  territory.  But  they 
of  the  island  not  yielding,  they  put  off  again,  and  went  home. 

In  the  end  of  the  same  summer,  Aristaeus  of  Ck>rinth,  and 
Anaristus,  Nicolans,  Pratodemus,  and  Tiraagoias  of  Tegea, 
ambassadors  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  Polis  of  Aigos,  a  pri- 
vate man,  as-  they  were  travelling  into  Asia  to  the  king,  to  get 
money  of  him,  and  to  draw  him  into  their  league,  took  Thrace 
in  their  way,  and  came  unto  Sitalces  the  son  of  Teres,  with  a  de- 
sire to  get  him  also,  if  they  could,  to  foitsake  the  league  with 
Athens,  and  to  setad  his  forces  to  Potid«a>  which  the  Athenian 
army  now  besieged,  and  not  to  aki  the  Athenians  any  longer : 
and  withal  to  get  leave  to  pass  through  his  coimtry  to  the  other 
side  of  Hellespont,  to  go,  as  they  intended,  to  Phamaba»is^ 
the  son  of  Phamaces,  who  would  convoy  them  to  the  king  5 
but  the  ambassadors  of  Athens,  Learchus,  the  son  of  CalHma- 


*  Zante. 
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chus,  and  Aroeiniades  the  son  of  PhUemon,  tlien  resident  with 
Sitalces,  persuaded  Sadocus  the  son  of  Sitalces,  who  was  now 
acitizen  of  Athens,  to  put  them  into  their  hands^  that  they 
might  not  go  to  the  king,  and  do  hart  to  the  city,  whereof  he 
himself  was  now  a  member.  Whereunto  condescending,  as  thejr 
journeyed  through  Thrace,  to  take  ship  to  cross  the  Hellespont, 
he  apprehended  *  them  before  they  got  to  the  ship,  by  such 
others  as  he  sent  along  with  Learchus  and  Ameiniades,  with 
command  to  deliver  them  into  their  hands ;  and  they,  when 
they  had  them,  sent  them  away  to  Athens.  When  they  came 
thither,  the  Athenians  fearing  Aristseus,  lest  escaping  he  should 
do  them  further  mischief,  (for  he  was  manifestly  the  author  of 
the  business  of  Potidsa,  and  about  Thrace)  the  same  day  put 
them  all  to  death,  unjudged,  and  desirous  to  have  spoken  ;  and 
threw  them  into  the  pits,  thinking  it  but  just  to  take  revenge 
of  the  Lacedemonians  that  began  it,  and  had  slain  and  throwa 
into  pits,  the  merchants  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confede- 
rates, whom  they  took  sailing  in  merchants'  ships  f,  about  the 
coast  of  Peloponnesus.  For  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 
Lacedemonians  slew  as  enemies  whomsoever  they  took  at  sea, 
whether  confederates  of  the  Athenians,  or  neutral,  all  alike. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  end  of  summer,  the  Ambra- 
ciots,  both  they  themselves,  and  divers  Barbarian  nations  by 
them  raised,  made  war  against  Argos  of  Amphilochia,  and 
against  the  rest  of  that  territory.  The  quarrel  between  them 
and  the  Argives  arose  first  from  hence.  This  Argos  and  the 
rest  of  Amphilochia,  was  planted  by  Amphilocus  the  son  of 
Amphiraus,  after  the  Trojan  war]  who  at  his  return,  misUkiDg 
then  the  state  of  Argos,  built  this  city  in  the  gulf  of  Ambracia, 
and  called  it  Argos,  after  the  name  oif  his  own  country.  And  it 
was  the  greatest  city,  and  had  the  most  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
all  Amphilocia.  But  many  generations  after,  being  fiallen  into 
misery,  they  communicated  their  city  with  the  Ambraciots, 
bordering  upon  Amphilochia.  And  then  they  first  learned 
the  Greek  language  now  used^  from  the  Ambraciots  that  lived 
among  them.  For  the  rest  of  the  Amphitoehians  were  Barba- 
rians. Now  the  Ambraciots  in  process  of  time  drove  out  the 
Argives,  and  held  the  city  by  themselves  :  whereupon  the  Am- 
philochians  submitted  themselves  to  the  Acamanians,  and  both 
together  called  in  the  Athenians,  who  sent  thirty  galliea^ 
to  their  aid,  and  Phormio  for  genendk  Phormio  being  arrived, 
took  Argos  by  assault,  and  making  slavea  of  the  Ambraciots, 
put  the  town  into  the  joint  possessions  of  the  Amphilochiang 

*  A  vile  act  of  Sadociit  to  g^ratify  the  Athenians,  because  they  had  made  him 
free  of  their  city. 

t  'Okmrnhi,  Ships  of  the  roond  form  of  building^ ;  for  the  use  of  merchaatt,  oot 
for  the  Ufe  of  war,  as  were  gallies,  and  other  vettelt  of  the  long  fbrm  of  baildin^. 
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and  Acarnanians ;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  league 
between  the  Athenians  and  Acarnanians.  The  Ambraciots  there- 
fore, deriving  their  hatred  to  the  Argives  from  this  their  cap- 
tivity, came  in  with  an  army  partly  of  their  own,  and  partly 
raised  amongst  the  Chaonians,  and  other  neighbouring  Barba- 
rians now  in  this  war.  And  coming  to  Argos,  were  masters 
of  the  field ;  but  when  they  could  not  take  the  city  by  assault, 
they  returned,  and  disbanding,  went  every  nation  to  his  own. 
These  were  the  acts  of  the  summer. 

In  the  beginning  of  winter  the  Athenians  sent  twenty  gal- 
lies  about  Peloponnesus,  under  ths  command  of  Phormio,  who 
coming  to  lie  at  Naupactus  *,  guarded  the  passage  that  none 
might  go  in  or  out  from  Corinth  and  the  CrisssBan  gulf.  And 
other  six  gallies,  under  the  conduct  of  Melesander,  they  sent 
into  Caria  and  Lycia,  as  well  to  gather  tribute  in  those  parts,  as 
also  to  hinder  the  Peloponnesian  pirates,  lying  on  those  coasts, 
from  molesting  the  navigation  of  such  merchant  f  ships  as 
they  expected  to  come  to  them  from  Phaselis,  Phoenicia,  and 
that  part  of  the  continent.  But  Melesander  landing  in  Lycia 
with  such  forces  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  as  he 
had  aboard,  was  overcome  in  battle  and  slain,  with  the  loss  of 
a  part  of  his  army. 

The  same  winter  the  Potidseans  unable  any  longer  to  endure 
the  siege,  seeing  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Peloponnesian s 
could  not  make  them  rise,  and  seeing  their  victual  failed,  and 
that  they  were  forced,  amongst  divers  other  things  done  by 
diem,  for  necessity  of  food,  to  eat  one  another,  propounded  at 
length  to  Xenophon  the  son  of  Euripides,  Hestiodorus  the  son 
of  Aristoclidas,  and  Ph»nomachus  tlie  son  of  Callimachus,  the 
Athenian  commanders  that  lay  before  the  city,  to  give  the 
same  into  their  hands.  And  they,  seeing  both  that  the  army 
was  already  afflicted  by  lying  in  that  cold  phice,  and  that  the 
state  had  dready  spent  two  thousand  talents  %  upon  the  siege, 
accepted  of  it.  The  conditions  agreed  on,  were  these ;  '  To 
'  depart,  they  and  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  auxiliar 
'  soldiers,  every  man  with  one  suit  of  clothes,  and  every  woman 
<  with  two ;  and  to  take  with  them  every  one  a  certain*  sum  of 
*  money  for  his  charges  by  the  way.'  Hereupon  a  truce  was 
granted  them  to  depart,  and  they  went,  some  to  the  Chalci- 
deans,  and  others  to  other  places,  as  they  could  get  to.  But  the 
people  of  Athens  called  the  commanders  in  question  for  com- 
pounding without  them,  conceiving  that  they  might  have  got- 
ten the  city  to  discretion ;  and  sent  afterwards  a  colony  to  Po- 
tidiea  of  their  own  citizens.     These  were  the  things  done  ia 

•  Lcfmnto.  t  'OkMmitt, 

I  Three  hundred  and  sereuty-fire  tbooaaiid  pounds  iterling. 
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this  winter.  And  so  ended  the  second  year  of  this  war,  writ- 
ten by  Thucydides. 

YEAR  III. 

The  next  summer  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  confederates 
came  not  into  Attica,  but  turned  theur  arms  against  Platsea, 
led  by  Archidanius  the  son  of  Zeuxidamus  king  of  the  Lacede- 
monians,  who  having  pitched  his  camp,  was  about  to  waste  the 
territory  thereof.  But  the  Plataeans  sent  ambassadors  pre-* 
sently  unto  him,  with  words  to  this  effect  :  <  Archidamus,  and 

*  you  Lacedemonians,  you  do  neither  justly,  nor  worthy  your- 

<  selves  and  ancestors,   in   making  war  upon  Platsea.     For 

*  Pausanias  of  Lacederaon,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  having  (to- 

*  gether  with  such  Grecians  as  were  content  to  undergo  the 
'  danger  of  the  battle  that  was  fought  in  this  our  territory)  de- 
'  livered  all  Greece  from  the  slavery  of  the  Persians,  when  he 

*  offered  sacrifice  in  the  market-place  of  Plataea  to  Jupiter  the 

<  deliverer,  called  together  all  the  confederates,  and  granted  to 
'the  Plateeans  this  privilege;  that  their  city  and  territory 
'  should  be  free :  that  none  should  make  unjust  war  against 
'  them,  nor  go  about  to  subject  them ;  and  if  any  did,  the 
'  confederates  then  present,  should  do  their  utmost  ability,  t6 
'  revenge  their  quarrel.  These  privileges  your  fathers  granted 
'  us  for  our  valour  and  zeal  in  those  dangers*  But  now  do  you 
^  the  dean  contrary,  for  you  join  with  our  greatest .  enemies, 
'  the  Thebans,  to  bring  us  into  subjection.  Therefore  calling 
'  to  witness  the  gods  then  sworn  by,  and  the  gods  both  of  your 
'  and  our  country,  we  require  you,  that  you  do  no  damage  to 
'  the  territory  of  Platsea,  nor  violate  those  oaths ;  but  that  you 

*  suffer  us  to  enjoy  our  liberty  in  such  sort  as  was  allowed  us 

*  by  Pausanias.' 

The  Platseans  having  thus  said,  Archidamus  replied,  and  said 
thus:  *  Men  of  PlatsBa,  if  you  would  do  as  ye  say,  you  say  what 
'  is  just.  For  as  Pausanias  hath  granted  to  you,  so  also  be  yoa 
'  free ;  and  hdp  to  set  free  the  rest,  who  having  been  pwr- 
'  takers  of  the  same  dang«^  then,  and  being  comprised^  in 
'  the  same  oath  with  yourselves,  are  now  brought  into  subjec- 
'  tion  by  the  Athenians.  And  this  so  great  preparatiau  and 
'  war  is  only  for  the  deliverance  of  them,  and  others  :  of 
'  which   if'  you  will  especially  participate,  keep   your  oaths, 

*  at  least  (as  we  have  also  advised  you  formerly)  be  quiet,  and 

*  enjoy  your  own,  in  neutrality,  receiving  both  sides  in  the  way 

*  of  friendship,  neither  side  in  the  way  of  faction.'  Thus  said 
Archidamns.  And  the  ambassadors  of  Plat«a,  when  they 
heafd  him,  returned  to  the  city;  and  having  communicated 
his  answer  to  Uie  people,  brought  word  again  to  Archidamus, 
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That  what  be  had  advised,  was  impossible  for  them  to  per- 
form, without  leave  of  the  Athenians,  in  whose  keeping  were 
their  wives  and  children ;  and  that  thev  feared  also  for  the 
whole  city,  lest  when  the  Lacedemonians  were  gone,  the 
Athenians  should  come  and  take  the  custody  of  it  out  of  their 
bands ;  or  that  the  Thebans  comprehended  in  the  oath  of  re- 
ceiving both  sides,  should  again  attempt  to  surprise  it/  But 
Archidamus  to  encourage  them,  made  this  answer :  *  Deliver 
you  unto  us  Lacedemonians  your  city  and  your  houses,  shew 
us  the  bounds  of  your  territory,  give  us  your  trees,  by  tale,  and 
whatsoever  else  can  be  numbered,  and  depart  yourselves  whi- 
ther you  shall  think  good,  as  long  as  the  war  lasteth :  and 
when  it  shall  be  ended,  we  will  deliver  it  all  unto  you  agaiti : 
in  the  mean  time  we  will  keep  tliem  as  deposited,  and  will 
cultivate  your  ground,  and  pay  you  rent  for  it,  aa  much  as 
shall  suffice  for  your  maintenance/ 
Hereupon  the  ambassadors  went  again  into  the  city,  and 
having  consisted  with  the  people,  made  answer :  '  That  they 
'  would  first  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  it,  and  if  they  would 
consent,  they  would  then  accept  the  condition  :  till  then  tJiey 
desired  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  not  to  have  their  territory 
wasted/  Upon  this  he  granted  them  so  many  days  truce  as 
was  requisite  for  their  return,  and  for  so  long  forbore  to  waste 
their  territory.  When  the  «Platsean  ambassadors  were  arrived 
at  Athens,  and  had  advised  on  the  matter  with  the  Athenians, 
they  returned  to  the  city  with  this  answer :  the  Athenians  say 
thus :  *  That  neither  in  former  times,  since  we  were  their  con- 
'  federates,  did  they  ever  abandon  us  to  the  injury  of  any,  nor 

*  wiU  they  now  neglect  us,  but  give  us  their  utnK>st  assistance. 
•'  And  they  conjure  us  by  the  oath  of  our  fathers,  not  to  make 
'  any  alienation  touching  the  league/ 

When  the  ambassadors  had  made  this  report,  the  Platasans 
resolved  in  their  councils  not  to  betray  the  Athenians,  but  ra- 
ther to  endure,  if  it  must  be,  the  wasting  of  their  territory  be- 
fore their  eyes,  and  to  suffer  whatsoever  misery  could  befal 
them ;  and  no  more  to  go  forth,  but  from  the  walls  td  make 
this  answer;  'That  it  was  Importable  for  them  to  do  as  the 

*  Lacedemonians  had  required.'  When  they  had  answered  so, 
Archidamus  the  king  first  made  a  protestation  to  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  country,  saying  thus :  '  All  ye  gods  and  heroes, 
'  protectors  of  Platseis,  be  witnesses  that  we  neither  invade  this 

*  territory,  wherein  our  fathers,  after  their  vows  unto  you,  over- 

*  came  the  Medes,  and  which  you  made  propitious  for  the 
^  Grecians  to  fight  in,  unjustly  now  in  the  beginnings  because 

*  they  have  first  broken  the  league  they  had  sworn :  nor  whstt 
^  we  shall  further  do  wiU  be  a^y  injury,  because  though  we 

^  have  dfifered  mftoy  andreasouabla  conditions,  thef  have  yet 
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^  been  all  reflised.  Assent  yet  also  fta  the  punisbiMOt  of  the 
^  beginners  of  iojory,  and  to  the  revenge  of  those  that  bear  law* 
<  fill  arms/ 

Having  made  this  protestation  to  the  gods,  he  made  ready 
his  army  for  the  war.  And  first  having  felled  trees^  he  there- 
with made  a  palisado  about  the  town  that  none  might  go  out. 
That  done,  he  raised  a  mount  against  the  wall,  hoping  with  so 
great  an  army  all  at  work  at  once,  to  have  quickly  taken  in. 
And  having  cut  down  wood  in  the  hill  Cithseron,  they  built  a 
frame  of  timber,  and  watled  it  about  on  either  side,  to  serve 
instead  of  wall,  to  keep  the  earth  from  filing  too  much  away, 
and  cast  into  it  stones,  and  earth,  and  whatsoever  eke  would 
serve  to  fill  it  up.  Seventy  days  and  nights  continually  they 
poured  on,  dividing  the  work  between  them  for  rest  in  such 
manner,  as  some  might  be  carrying,  whilst  others  took  their 
sleep  and  food.  And  thev  were  urged  to  labour  by  the  Lace* 
demonians  that  commandfed  the  mercenaries  of  the  several  ci* 
ties,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  work.  The  Platsans  seeing 
the  mount  to  rise,  made  the  frame  of  a  wall  with  wood,  which 
having  placed  on  the  wall  ot  the  city,  in  the  place  where  the 
mount  touched,  they  built  it  within  full  of  bncks,  taken  from 
the  adjoining  houses,  for  that  purpose  demolished ;  the  tim* 
ber  serving  to  bind  them  together,  that  the  buihiing  might  not 
be  weakened  by  the  height.  The  same  was  also  covered  with 
hides  and  quilts,  both  to  keep  the  timber  from  shot  of  wildfire, 
and  those  that  wrought  from  danger.  So  that  the  height  of 
the  wall  was  great  on  one  side,  and  the  mount  went  up  as  fast 
on  the  other.  The  Platteans  used  ako  this  device;  they  brake 
a  bole  ih.  their  own  wall,  where  the  mount  joined,  and  drew  the 
earth  firom  it  unto  the  city.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  when 
tiiey  found  it  out,  took  clay,  and  therewith  daubing  hurdles  of 
reeds,  cast  the  same  into  the  chink,  which  mouldering  not,  as 
did  the  earth,  they  could  not  draw  it  away.  The  Platoans  ex- 
cluded here,  gave  over  that  plot,  and  digging  a  secret  mine, 
which  they  carried  under  the  mount  from  within  the  city  by 
cooiectuie,  fetched  away  the  earth  i^n,  and  weie  a  long  time 
undiscovered ;  so  that  stiU  casting  on,  the  mount  grew  still  less, 
tte  earth  being  drawn  away  below,  and  settling  over  the  part 
where  it  was  voided.  The  Platieans  neverthel^,  fearii^;  tluit 
they  should  not  be  able  even  thus  to  hold  out,  being  few  agunst 
many,  devised  this  further :  thejr  gave  over  wcnrkiog  at  the  high 
wan  against  the  mount,  and  beginning  at  both  ends  of  it,  where 
the  wfdl  was  low,  built  another  waU  in  form  of  a  crescent,  inwaid 
to  the  city,  that  if  the  great  wall  were  taken,  thtd  might  resiat, 
and  put  the  enemy  to  make  anoA^  mount;  and  by  coming 
further  in,  to  be  at  double  pains,  and  withal  more  encompasa- 
able  with  shot.    The  Peloponnesians,  together  with  the  raising 
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of  the  moavk,  brought  to  the  city  their  engines  of  battery ; 
one  of  which,  by  help  of  the  mount,  they  applied  to  the  high 
wall,  wherewith  they  much  shook  it,  and  put  the  PlatCBans  into 
great  fear;  and  others  to  other  parts  of  the  wall,  which  the  Pla- 
tseans  paitly  turned  aside,  by  castbg  ropes  about  them,  and 
partly  with  great  beams,  which  being  hun^  in  long  iron  chains 
by  either  end  upon  two  other  great  beams  jetting  over,  and  in* 
cUning  from  above  the  wall  like  to  horns,  they  drew  up  to  them 
athwart,  and  where  the  engine  was  about  to  light,  slacking 
^  chains,  and  letting  their  hands  go,  they  let  rail  with  vio* 
lenee,  to  Imak  the  b€»k  of  it.  After  this,  the  Peloponnesians 
seeing  their  engines  availed  not,  and  thinking  it  hard  to  take 
the  city  by  any  present  violence,  prepared  themselves  to  besiege 
it.  But  first  they  thought  fit  to  attempt  it  by  fire,  being  no 
great  city,  and  when  the  wind  should  rise,  if  they  could,  to  bum 
it.  For  there  was  no  way  they  did  not  think  on,  to  have  gained 
it  without  expense  and  long  siege.  Having  therefore  brought 
feggots,  ^ey  cast  them  from  the  mount,  into  the  space  be- 
tween it  and  their  new  wall,  which  by  so  many  hands  was 
quickly  filled ;  and  then  into  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  city  as 
at  that  distance  they  could  reach :  and  throwing  amongst  them 
fire,  together  with  brimstone  and  pitch,  kindled  the  wood,  and 
raised  sudi  a  flame,  as  the  like  was  never  seen  before,  made  by 
the  hand  of  man.  For  as  for  the  woods  in  the  mountains,  the 
trees  have  indeed  taken  fire,  but  it  hath  been  by  mutual  attri- 
tion, and  have  flamed  out  of  their  own  accord.  But  this  fire 
was  a  great  one,  and  the  Platseans  that  had  escaped  other  mis- 
chieft,  wanted  little  of  being  consumed  by  this.  For  near  the 
wall  they  could  not  get  by  a  great  way :  and  if  the  wind  had 
been  with  it  (as  the  enemy  hoped  it  might)  they  could  never 
have  escaped.  It  is  also  reported,  that  there  fell  much  rain 
then,  with  great  thunder,  and  that  the  flame  was  extinguished, 
and  the  dani^  ceased  by  that.  .  The  Peloponnesians,  when 
they  failed  likewise  of  this,  retaining  a  part  of  their  army,  and 
dismissing  the  rest,  enclosed  the  city  about  with  a  wall,  divid- 
ing the  circumference  thereof  to  the  charge  of  the  several  ci- 
ties. There  was  a  ditch  both  wHhin  and  without  it,  out  of 
which  they  made  their  bricks ;  and  after  it  was  finished,  which 
was  about  the  rising  of  Arcturus  *,  they  left  a  guard  for  one  half 
of  the  wall,  (for  the  other  was  guarded  by  the  Boeotians)  and 
departed  with  the  rest  of  their  army,  and  were  dissolved  according 
to  their  cities.  The  Platasans  had  before  ihis,  sent  their  wives 
and  diiMren,  and  all  their  unserviceable  men  to  Athens*  The 
rest  were  besieged^  being  in  number,  of  the  Platseans  them- 
iseives  four  hundred,  of  Athenians  eighty^  and  one  hundred  wo- 

**  In  tite  Wff-innio^  of  September. 
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men  to  dress  their  meat.  These  were  all  wlien  the  siege  was 
first  laid,  and  not  more,  oeither  free  nor  bond  in  the  city.  In 
this  maDoer  was  the  city  besieged. 

The  same  summer,  at  the  same  time  that  this  jommojr  was 
made  i^punst  Platea,  the  Atiienians  with  two  thousand  men  of 
arms  of  their  own  city,  and  two  hundred  horsemen,  made  war 
i^D  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace,  and  the  BottisBans,  when  the 
com  was  at  the  highest,  under  the  conduct  of  XenophcKi  the 
son  of  Eorypides,  and  two  others*  These  coming  before  Spar*- 
tolus  in  Bottiiea,  destroyed  the  corn,  and  expected  that  the 
town  should  have  been  rendered  by  the  practice  of  some  within. 
But  such  as  would  not  have  it  so,  having  sent  for  aid  to  Olyn- 
thtts  before,  there  came  into  the  city  for  safeguard  thetefoie,  a 
sinsly  both  of  men  of  arms,  and  other  solcuers  from  thence. 
And  these  issuing  forth  of  Spartolus,  the  Athenians  put  tbom- 
selves  in  order  ct  battle  under  the  town  itself.  The  men  of 
arms  of  the  Chalcideans,  and  certain  auxiliaries  with  them, 
were  overcome  hy  the  Athenians,  and  tetired  within  Spartolus. 
And  the  hoisemen  of  the  Chalcideans,  and  their  light-armed 
soldiers,  overcame  the  horsemen,  and  light*armed  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  but  they  had  some  few  targetiers  besides,  of  the  territory 
called  Chrnsis.  When  the  battle  was  now  begun,,  came  a  sap- 
ply  of  other  tar^tiers  from  Olynthus,  whioh  the  Ught-^urmel 
soidiers  of  Spartolus  perceiving,  emboldened  both  by  this  ad« 
dition  of  strength,  and  also  as  having  had  the  better  before^  with 
the  Chalcidean  horse,  and  this  new  supply,  charged  the  Athe«> 
idans  afresh.  The  Athenians  hereupon  retired  to  two  compa^ 
nies  they  had  left  with  the  carriages ;  and  as  oft  as  the  Athe- 
nians charged,  the  Chalcideans  retired  $  and  when  theAthe- 
niaas  retired,  the  Chalcideans  charged  them  with  their  shot. 
Especially  the  Chalcidean  horsemen  rode  up,  and  changing  them 
where  they  thought  fit,  forced  the  Athenians  in  extreme  anight, 
to  torn  their  backs,  and  chased  them  a  great  way.  The  Athe- 
nians fled  to  Potidssa,  and  having  afterwards  fetched  away  the 
bodies  of  Uietr  dead  upon  truce,  returned  wiAh  the  remainder 
of  their  army,  to  Athens.  Four  hundred  and  thirty  men  they 
lost,  and  their  chief  commanders  all  three.  And  the  Chalei'^ 
deans  and  Bottiaeans,  when  they  had  set  up  a  trophy,  and 
taken  up  their  dead  bodies,  disbanded  and  went  every  one  to  his 
dtir. 

Not  long  after  this,  the  same  summer,  the  Ambraciotes  and 
Chnonians,  desiring  to  subdue  all  Aeamania,  and  to  make  it 
wvoh  from  the  Athenians,  persuaded  the  Lacedemonians  to 
make  veady  a  fleet  out  of  the  confederate  cities,  and  to  send 
one  tbonaand  men  of  arms  into  Acamania ;  saying,  that  if  they 
aifcdthem  both  with  a  fleet,  and  aland  army  at  once,  the  Acar- 
uauans  of  the  sea-coast  bdnf  thereby  disabled  to  assist  the  rest, 
having  easily  gained  Acarnwia,  they  might  be  masters  after* 
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ward  bokli  of  Zacynthus  and  Cephalonia,  and  the  AtheniauB 
hereafter  less  aMe  to  make  their  voyages  about  Peloponnesus; 
and  that  there  was  a  hope  besides  to  take  Naupactus.  The 
Peloponnesians  assenting,  sent  thither  Cnemus,  who  was  yet 
admiral,  with  his  men  of  arms,  in  a  few  gallies  immediately  ; 
and  withal  sent  word  to  the  cities  about,  as  soon  as  their  gal- 
lies were  ready,  to  sail  with  all  speed  to  Leucas.  Now  the 
Corinthians  were  very  zealous  in  the  behalf  of  the  Ambraciotes^ 
as  being  their  own  colony.  And  the  gallies  which  were  to  go 
from  Corinth,  Sicyonia,  and  that  part  of  the  coast,  were  now 
making  ready ;  and  those  of  the  Leucadians,  Anactorians,  and 
Ambraciotes,  were  arrived  before,  and  stayed  at  Leucas  for  their 
comingft  Cnemus  and  his  one  thousand  men  of  arms  wbeiti 
they  had  crossed  the  sea  uudescried  of  Phormio,  who  com- 
manded the  twenty  Athenian  gallies  that  kept  watch  at  Naa- 
pactus  *f  presently  prepared  for  the  war  by  land.  He  had  in- 
his  army,  of  Grecians,  the  Ambraciotes,  Leucadians,  Anactorians^ 
and  the  thousand  Peloponnesians  he  brought  with  him ;  and  ii 
Barbarians,  a  thousand  Cbaonians,  who  have  no  king,  but  were 
led  by  Photius  and  Nicanor,  which  two  beinff  of  the  families 
eligible  had  now  the  annual  government.  WiUi  the  Chaoniaos 
came  also  the  Tiiesprotians,  they  also  without  a  king.  The 
Molossians,  and  Antitauians  were  led  by  Sabylinthus^rotectcw 
of  Tbarups  their  king,  who  was  yet  in  minority.  The  Para- 
veans  were  led  by  their  king  Orsdus;  and  under  Orsedus, 
served  likewise,  by  permission  of  Antiochus  their  king  a  thoa- 
sand  Orestians.  Also  Perdiccas  sent  thither,  unknown  to  the 
Athenians,  a  thousand  Macedonians ;  but  these  last  were  not 
yet  arrived.  With  this  army  began  Cnemus  to  march,  without 
stayinff  for  the  fleet  from  Corinth.  And  passing  through  Argia, 
they  destroyed  Limneea,  a  town  unwfdled.  From  thence  they 
marched  towards  Stratus,  the  greatest  city  of  Acamania;  con- 
ceivine  that  if  they  could  take  this  first,  the  rest  would  come 
easily  in.  The  Acarnanians  seeing  a  great  army  by  land  was 
entered  their  country  already,  and  expecting  the  enemy  also  by 
sea,  joined  not  to  succour  Stratus,  but  gimrded  every  one  hu 
own,  and  sent  for  aid  to  Phormio.  But  he  answered  theai, 
that  since  there  was  a  fleet  to  be  set  forth  from  Corinth,  he 
could  not  leave  Naupactus  without  a  guard.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians and  their  confederates,  with  their  army  divided  into 
three,  marched  on  towards  the  city  of  the  Straiiaas,  to  the  end 
that  being  encamped  near  it,  if  they  yielded  not  oo  parky, 
th^  might  presently  assault  the  walls.  So  they  went  on,  loa 
Cbaonians  and  other  Barbarians  in  the  middle ;  the  Leuca- 
dians, and  Anactorians,  and  such  others  as  were  with  thetie,  oa 
the  right  hand;  iind  Cnemus,  with  the  Peloponneaians  and 
Ambraciotes  on  the  left ;  each  army  at  great  distance,  and  t 

'  ^  •  Lepontt.  • 
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times  oat  of  sight  one  ot  another.  The  OrecioDs  in  their  march 
kept  their  order,  and  went  warily  on,  till  they  had  gotten  a  con-^ 
venient  place  to  encamp  in.  But  the  Chaonians  confident  of 
themselves,  and  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  continent  accounted 
most  warlUce,  had  not  the  patience  to  take  in  any  ground  for 
a  camp,  but  carried  furiously  on,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
Barbarians,  thought  to  have  taken  the  town  by  their  clamour^ 
and  to  have  the  action  ascribed  only  to  themselves.  But  they 
of  Stratus,  aware  of  this,  whilst  they  were  yet  in  their  way,  and 
imagining,  if  they  could  overcome  these,  thus  divided  from  the 
other  two  armies,  that  the  Grecians  also  would  be  the  less  for- 
ward  to  come  on,  placed  divers  ambushes  not  far  from  the  city, 
aod  when  the  enemies  approached,  fell  upon  them,  both  from 
the  city,  and  from  the  ambushes  at  once,  and  putting  them  into 
affiright,  slew  many  of  the  Chaonians  upon  the  place.  And 
the  rest  of  the  Barbarians  seeing  these  to  shrink,  staid  no  lon- 
ger, hut  fled  outright.  Neither  ot  the  Grecian  armies  had 
knowledge  of  this  skirmish,  because  they  were  gone  so  far  be- 
fore^ to  choose  (as  they  then  thought)  a  commodious  place  to 
pitch  in.  But  when  the  Barbarians  came  back  upon  them 
running,  they  received  them,  and  ioining  both  camps  together, 
stinred  no  more  for  that  day.  And  the  Stratians  assaulted  them 
not,  for  want  of  the  aid  of  the  rest  of  the  Acarnanians,  but  used 
thdr  slings  against  them,  and  troubled  them  much  that  way. 
For  without  their  men  of  arms,  there  was  no  stirring  for  them. 
And  in  this  kind  the  Acarnanians  are  held  excellent. 

When  night  came,  Cnemus  withdrew  his  army  to  the  river 
Anapus,  from  Stratus  eighty  furlongs,  and  fetched  off  the  dead 
bodies  upon  truce  the  next  day.  And  whereas  tiie  city  Oeniades 
was  come  in  of  itself,  he  made  his  retreat  thither,,  before  the 
Acarnanians  should  assemble  with  their  socoours;  and  from 
thence  went  every  one  home.  And  the  Stratians  set  up  a  tro- 
phy of  the  skirmish  against  the  Barbarians. 

in  the  mean  time  the  fleet  of  Corinth,  and  the  other  confe- 
derates, that  was  to  set  out  from  .the  Crisssean  gulf,  and  to  join 
with  Cnemus  to  hinder  the  lower  Acarnanians  from  aiding  the 
upper,  came  not  at  all;  but  were  compelled  to  fight  with 
Phormio,  and  those  twenty  Athenian  gallies  that  kept  watch  at 
Naupactus,  about  the  same  time  that  the  skirmish  was  at  Stra- 
tus. For  as  they  sailed  along  the  shore,  Phormio  waited  on 
them  till  they  were  out  of  the  streight,  intending  to  set  upon 
them  in  the  open  sea.  And  the  Corinthians  and  their  confe>- 
derates  went  not  as  to  fi^ht  by  sea,  but  furnished  latber  for  the 
kund  service  in  Acamania;  ajnl  never  thought  that  the  Athe- 
nians with  their  twenty  gallies,  durst  fight  with  theirs,  that  were 
seven  and^  forty.  Nevertheless  when  they  saw  that  the  Athe- 
nians, as  themselves  sailed  by  one  shore,  kept  over  against  them 
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on  the  othcr^  and  that  now  when  they  went  off  from  Pfttm  in 
Achaia,  to  go  over  to  Acarnania  in  the  opposite  continent,  the 
Athenians  came  towards  them  from  Chalcis  and  the  river  Eue- 
ntis,  and  also  knew  that  they  had  come  to  anchor  there  the 
night  before,  they. found  they  were  then  to  fight  of  necessity, 
directly  against  the  mouth  of  the  streight.  'Die  commanders 
of  the  fleet  were  such  as  the  cities  that  set  it  forth  had  severaUy 
appointed;  but  of  the  Corinthians  these,  Machon^  Isocrates, 
and  Agtttharchidas.  The  Peloponnesians  ordered  their  fleet  in 
sdch  manner,  as  they  made  thereof  a  circle  as  great  as,  vi^hout 
leaving  the  spaces  so  wide  as  for  the  Athenians  to  pass  through, 
they  were  possiblv  aUe;  with  the  stems  of  their  galfies  out* 
ward,  and  stems  inward,  and  into  the  midst  thereof,  received 
such  small  vessels  as  came  with  them ;  and  also  five  of  their 
swiftest  gallies,  the  which  were  at  narrow  passages  to  come 
forth  in  whatsoever  part  the  enemy  should  charge. 

But  the  Athenians  with  their  gdlies  <»dered  one  after  one  in 
file,  went  round  them,  and  shrunk  them  up  together,  by  wip- 
ing them  ever  as  they  passed,  and  putting  them  in  expecta- 
tbn  of  present  fight.  But  Phormio  had  before  forbidden  them 
to  Bghtf  till  he  had  given  them  the  signal.  For  he  hoped  that 
this  order  of  theirs  would  not  last  long,  as  in  an  army  on  land, 
but  that  the  gallies  would  fell  foul  of  one  another,  and  be  trou- 
bled also  with  the  smaller  vessels  in  the  midst*  And  if  the 
wind  should  also  blow  out  of  the  gulf,  in  expectation  whereof 
be  so  went  round  them,  and  which  usually*  blew  there  every 
morning,  he  made  account  they  would  then  instantly  be  dis- 
ordered. As  fdr  giving  the  onset,  because  his  gallies  were  more 
agile  than  the  gaUies  of  the  enemy,  he  thought  it  was  his  own 
election,  and  would  be  most  opportune  on  that  occasion. 
When  this  wind  was  im,  and  the  gallies  of  the  Peloponnesians 
being  already  contracted  into  a  narrow  compass,  were  both  ways 
troubled  by  the  wind,  and  withal  by  their  own  lesser  vessels 
that  incumbered  them ;  and  when  one  gaSij  fell  foul  of  another, 
and  the  mariners  laboured  to  set  them  clear  with  their  poles, 
and  through  the  noise  they  made,  keeping  off,  and  reviling 
each  other,  heard  nothing,  neither  of  their  charge,  nor  of  the 
gallies  direction ;  and  for  want  of  skill,  unable  to  keep  up  their 
oars  in  a  troubled  sea,  rendered  the  gaily  untractable  to  him 
that  sate  at  the  helm,  then,  and  with  this  opportunity  he  gave 
the  signal.  And  the  Athenians  charging,  drowned  first  one  of 
the  «£niral  gallies,  and  divers  others  iSler  it,  in  the  several  parts 
they  assaulted;  and  brought  them  to  that  pass  at  length,  that 
not  one  applying  himself  to  the  fight,  they  fled  all  towards 

*  A  set  wind  wbi<A  blew  every  morning  there  fr.om  the  cfttt,  caaied|  as  it 
scewetb,  1^  tbe  apprcmch  of  the  tun.  " 
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Mtm  and  Dyine^  cities  of  Achaia.  The  Athenians,  after  tii«y 
had  chased  them,  and  taken  twelve  gaUies,  and  slain  mosi  <!f 
the  Hien  that  were  in  them,  fell  off,  and  went  to  Molychiinm  $ 
and  when  they  had  l^ere  set  up  a  trophy,  and  consecrated  one 
gaily  to  Neptnne,  they  returned  with  the  rest  to  Naupactus^ 
The  Peloponnesians  with  the  remainder  of  their  fleet,  went 
presetttly  along  the  coast  of  CyUene,  the  arsenal  of  the  Eleans ; 
and  thither,  after  the  battle  at  Stratus,  came  also  Cnemus  fnm 
Leucas,  and  with  him  those  galfies  that  were  there,  and  with 
which  this  other  fleet  should  have  been  joined. 

After  this,  the  Lacedemonians  sent  unto  Cnemus  to  the  fleet, 
Tnnocrates,  Brasidas,  and  Lyoophvan  to  be  of  his  council,  wkii 
command  to  prepare  for  another  better  fight,  and  not  to  sufier 
a  few  gallies  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  the  sea.  For  they 
thought  this  accident  (especially  being  their  first  proof  by  sea) 
▼eiy  much  against  reason ;  and  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  de- 
fSect  of  the  fleet,  as  of  their  courage :  never  comparing  the  long 
practice  of  the  Athenians,  with  their  own  short  study  in  these 
businesses.  And  therefore  they  sent  these  men  thither  in  pas- 
sbn :  who  being  arrived  with  Cnemus,  intimated  to  the  cities 
about  to  provide  their  gallies,  and  caused  those  they  had  before, 
to  be  repaired.  Phormio  likewise  sent  to  Athens,  to  make 
known  both  the  enemies  preparation,  and  his  own  former  vic- 
tory ;  and  withal  to  will  them  to  send  speedily  unto  him,  as 
many  gallies  as  they  could  make  ready;  because  they  were 
every  day  in  expectation  of  a  new  fight.  Hereupon  they  sent 
him  twenty  galhes,  but  commanded  him  that  had  the  charge  of 
diem  to  go  first  into  Crete. 

For  Nicias  a  Cretan  of  Gortys,  the  public  host  of  the  Athe-  ' 
nians,  had  persuaded  them  to  a  voyage  against  Cydonia,  tell- 
ing them  they  might  take  it  in,  being  now  their  enemy. 
Wliich  he  did,  to  ffntify  the  Polychnitse,  that  bordered  upon 
the  Cydonians.  iHiereibre  \nth  these  gallies  he  sailed  inta 
Crete,  and  together  with  the  Polychnitse,  wasted  the  territory 
cf  the  Cydonians ;  where  also,  by  reason  of  the  winds,  and 
weather  unfit  to  take  sea  in,  he  wasted  not  a  little  of  his  time. 

In  the  mean  time,  whilst  these  Athenians  were  wind-bound 
in  Crete,  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  in  Cyllene,  in  order  of 
battle  sailed  along  the  coast  to  Panormus  of  Achaia,  to  whicll 
also  were  their  land  forces  to  come  to  aid  them.  Phormio  like- 
wise sailed  by  the  shore  to  Rhium  Molychricum,  and  anchored 
without  it,  with  twenty  gallies,  the  same  he  had  nsed  in  the 
Ibrmer  battle.  Now  this  Rhium  was  of  the  Athenians'  side, 
and  the  Rhium  in  Peloponnesus  lies  on  the  opposite  shore,, 
dbtant  from  it  at  die  most  but  seven  furlongs  of  sea ;  and  these 
two  make  the  mouth  of  the  Crisssan  gulf.  The  Peloponne- 
dans  therefore  came  to  an  anchcn*  at  Rhium  of  Achaia,  with 
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wsfenty-Btvtn  gallies,  not  far  from  Panormus,  where  thev  left 
their  land  forces*  After  they  saw  the  Athenians,  and  had  lain 
six  or  seven  days  one  agunst  the  other,  meditating  and  provid- 
ing for  the  battle,  the  Peloponnedans  not  intending  to  put  oflP 
without  Rhium  into  the  wide  sea,  for  fear  of  what  they  had 
sufifered  by  it  before ;  nor  the  other  to  enter  the  streight,  be- 
cause to  tight  within,  they  thought  to  be  the  enemies'  advan- 
tage. At  last,  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  the  other  comman- 
ders of  the  Peloponnesians,  desiring  tp  fight  speedily  before  a 
new  supply  should  arrive  from  Athens,  caUed  the  soldiers  toge- 
tiier,  ana  seeing  the  most  of  them  to  be  fearful  through  thdr 
former  defeat,  and  not  forward  to  fight  again,  encouraged  them 
first  with  words  to  this  efiect. 

The  Oration  of  Cnemus. 

*  Mbn  of  Peloponnesus,  if  any  of  you  be  afraid  of  the  battle 
^  at  hand,  for  the  success  of  the  battle  past,  his  fear  is  without 

*  ground.  For  you  know  we  were  inferior  to  them  then  in  pre- 
'  paration,  and  set  not  forth  as  to  a  fight  at  sea,  but  rather  to 
^  an  expedition  by  land.     Fortune  likewise  crossed  us  in 

*  many  things,  and  somewhat  we  miscarried  by  unskilfulness, 
^  so  as  the  bss  can  no  way  be  ascribed  to  cowardice*    Nor  is 

*  it  just,  so  long  as  we  were  not  overcome  by  mere  force,  but 

*  have  somewhat  to  allege  in  our  excuse,  that  the  mind  should 

*  be  dejected  for  the  calamity  of  the  event.  But  we  must 
^  think,  that  though  fortune  may  fail  men,  yet  the  courage  of  a 

*  valiant  man  can  never  fail,  and  not  that  we  may  justify  oow- 

*  ardice  in  any  thing,  by  pretending  want  of  skill,  and  yet  be 
^  truly  valiant.  And  yet  you  are  not  so  much  short  of  their 
^  skill,  as  you  exceed  them  in  valour.  And  though  this  know- 
'  ledge  of  theirs  which  you  so  mucl>  fear,  joined  with  courage, 
'  will  not  be  without  a  memory  also,  to  put  what  they  know  in 

*  execution,  yet  without  courage  no  act  in  the  world  is  of  any 

*  foroe  in  the  time  of  danger.  For  fear  oonfoundeth  the  me- 
'  mory,  and  skill  without  courage  availeth  nothing.  To  their 
'  odds  therefore  of  skill,  oppose  your  odds  of  valour;  and  to 
^  the  fear  caused  by  your  overthrow,  oppose  your  being  then 

*  unprovided.    You  have  further  now,  a  greater  fleet,  and  to 

<  fight  on  your  own  shore,  with  your  aids  at  hand  of  men  of 
'  arms :  acid  for  the  most  part,  the  greatest  number,  and  best 

*  provided,  get  the  victory.    So  that  we  can  neither  see  any 

*  one  cause  m  particular,  why  we  should  miscarry ;  and  what- 
'  soever  were  our  wants  in  the  former  battle,  supplied  in  this, 

<  vrill  now  turn  to  our  instruction.  With  courage  therefore^ 
'  both  ma3ters  and  mariners  follow  every  man  in  lus  order,  not 
^fomking  the  place  assigned  him.     And  for  us,  we  shall 
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'Older  the  batde  as  well  as  the  foriaer  conrnianders ;  and 

*  leave  no  excuse  to  any  mail  of  his  cowardice.    And  if  any 

*  w31  needs  be  a  coward,  he  shall  receive  condign  pmishmenti 

*  and  the  valiant  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  their  merit.' 

Thus  did  the  commanders  encourage  the  Peloponnesiaos. 

,  And  Phormio,  he  likewise  doubting  that  his  soldiers  were 
but  feint-hearted,  and  observing  they  had  consultations  apart, 
and  were  afraid  of  the  multitude  of  the  enemies  gallies,  thought 
good,  having  called  them  together,  to  encourage  and  admonish 
them  upon  the  present  occasion.  For  thoueh  he  had  always 
before  told  them,  and  predisposed  their  minds  to  an  opinion 
that  there  was  no  number  of  gallies  so  great,  which  setting 
upon  them,  they  ought  not  to  undertake ;  and  also  most  of 
the  soldiers  had  of  long  time  assumed  a  conceit  of  themselves, 
that  being  Athenians,  they  ought  not  to  decline  any  number  of 
gallies  whatsoever  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  vet  when  he  saw 
that  the  sight  of  the  enemy  present  had  dejected  them,  he 
thought  fit  to  revive  their  courage,  and  having  assembled  tiie 
Athenians,  said  thus : 

The  Oration  qfPhomno, 

*  Sou>iBRs,  having  observed  your  fear  of  the  enemies  nam** 

*  ber,  I  have  called  you  together,  not  enduring  to  see  you  tor* 
'  rified  with  things  that  are  not  terrible.    For  first  they  have 

*  prepared  this  great  number  and  odds  of  gallies,  for  that  they 

*  were  overcome  before,  and  because  they  are  even  in  their  own 

*  i^inions  too  weak  for  us.    And  next,  their  present  boldness 

*  [XDceeds  only  from  their  knowledge  in  land  service,  in  oop«* 

*  fidence  whereof  (as  if  to  be  valiant  were  peculiar  unto  them) 
'they  are  'now  come  up;  wherein  having  the  most  part 
'  prospered,  they  think  to  do  the  same  in  service  by  sea.    But 

*  in  reason  the  odds  must  be  ours  in  this,  as  well  as  it  is  thein 
'  in  the  other  kind.  For  in  courage  they  exceed  us  not, 
'  and  as  touching  the  advantage  of  either  side,  we  may  better 

*  be  bold  now  than  they.  And  the  Lacedemonians,  who  are 
^  the  leaders  of  the  confederates,  bring  them  to  fight,  for  the 
'  greatest  part  (in  respect  of  the  opinion  they  have  of  us) 
^  against  their  wills ;  for  else  they  would  never  have  undertaken 
^a  new  battle  after  they  were  once  so  clearly  overthrown* 
'  Fear  net  therefore  any  great  boldness  on  their  part.  Bat  the 
^  fear  which  they  have  of  you  is  far  both  greater  and  more  cer- 

*  tain,  not  only  for  that  you  have  overcome  them  before,  but 
'  abo  for  this,  that  they  worM  never  believe  you  would  ^ 
'about  to  reriat,  unless  you  had  some  notable  tbing  to  pat  ia 
'practice  upoo  tbem.    For  whm  the  enemy  is  the  greater 
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'  nuiBber,  as  diese  are  now,  they  invade  chiefly  upon  oon6- 
^  dence  of  their  strength.  .  But  they  that  are  much  the  fewer 
«  must  h»re  some  great  and  sure  design  when  they  dwe  %ht 
'  unconstrained.  Wherewith  these  men  now  amazed,  fear  us 
'  more  for  our  unlikely  preparation,  than  they  would  if  it  were 
'  more   proportionable.      Besides,  many  great   armies  have 

*  been  both  overcome  by  the  lesser  through  unskilAilness,  and 
'  some  also  by  timorousness,  both  which  we  ourselves  are  free 

*  fix>m.  As  for  the  battle,  I  will  not  wilUngly  fight  in  the 
^  gulf;  nor  go  in  thither;  seeing  that  to  a  few  ^lies  with 
'  nimbleness  and  art,  against  many  without  art,  streightness  of 
'  room  is  disadvantage*  For  neither  can  one  chaim  with  the 
'  beak  of  the  gaily  as  is  fit,  unless  he  have  sight  of  the  enemy 
^  a£ur  ofi^,  or  if  he  be  himself  over-pressed,  again  get  dear. 
'  Nor  is  there  any  getting  through  them,  or  turning  to  and  iio 
'  at  ones  pleasure,  which  are  all  the  works  of  such  gallies  as 
'  have  their  advantage  in  agility ;  but  the  sea  fight  would  of 
^  necessity  be  the  same  with  a  battle  by  land,  wherein  the 
^  peater  number  must  have  the  better.  But  of  this,  I  shall 
'  myself  take  the  best  care  I  am  able.     In  the  mean  time  kec» 

*  you  your  order  well  in  the  gallies,  and  every  man  receive  his 
'  charge  readily,  and  the  rather  because  the  enemy  is  at  anchor 
^  so  near  us.  In  the  fight,  have  in  great  estimation,  order  and 
'  silence,  as  things  of  great  force  in  most  military  actions,  es- 
'  pecially  in  a  fight  by  sea,  and  charge  these  your  enemies  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  worth  of  your  former  acts.  You  are  to  fight 
^  for  a  great  wager,  either  to  destroy  the  hope  of  the  Pelopon- 
'  nesian  navies,  or  to  bring  the  fear  of  the  sea  nearer  home  to 
'the  Athenians.  Again,  let  me  tell  you,  you  have  beaten 
'  them  once  already ;  and  men  once  overcome,  will  not  come 

*  again  to  the  danger  so  well  resolved  as  before.* 

Thus  did  Phormio  also  encourage  his  soldiers. 

The  Peloponnesians,  when  they  saw  the  Athenians  would 
enter,  the  gulf  and  streight,  desiring  to  draw  them  in  against 
their  wiUs,  weighed  anchor,  and  betime  in  the  morning  having 
arranged  their  gallies  by  four  and  four  in  a  rank,  sai&d  along 
their  own  coast,  within  the  gulf,  leading  the  way,  in  the  same 
Older  as  they  had  lain  at  anchor  with  their  right-i^g.  In 
this  wing  they  had  placed  twenty  of  their  swiftest  gallies,  t6 
the  end  that  if  Phormio,  thinking  them  going  to  Naupactus, 
shouU  for  safeguard  of  the  town,  sail  along  his  own  coast  like* 
wise,  wittiin  die  streight,  the  Athenians  m^ht  not  be  able  to 
get  beyond  that  wing  of  theirs  and  avoid  the  impression,  but 
be  enckned  by  their  gallies  on  both  sides.  Phonnio  fearing 
(as  tiiey  expected)  what  might  become  of  the  town  now  mth- 
out  guard,  as  soon  as  he  siiw  diem  from  aackor,  against  bb 
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w31,  and  in  extreme  ha9te  went  abeaid,  and  ^kd  alenr  the 
sboie  with  the  land  forces  of  the  Messenians  marching  by  to 
aid  bim.  The  Peloponnesians  when  they  saw  them  sail  in  one 
long  file,  gaily  after  gaily,  and  that  they  were  now  in  the  gulf, 
and  by  the  shore,  (which  they  most  desired)  npon  one  sign 
given,  turned  suddenly,  every  one  as  fast  as  he  could  upon  the 
Athenians,  hoping  to  have  intercepted  them  every  gaily.  But 
of  those,  the  eleven  foremost  avoiding  that  wing,  and  the  turn 
made  by  the  Peloponnesians,  got  out  intq  the  open  sea.  The 
i«0t  they  intercepted,  and  driving  them  to  the  shore,  sunk 
tibem. 

The  men,  as  many  as  swam  not  out»  they  slew,  and  die  gal- 
lies  some  they  tied  to  their  own,  and  towed  them '  awav  empty^ 
and  one  with  the  men  and  all  in  her  they  had  already  t8Jien« 
Bot  the  Messenian  succours  on  land,  entering  the  sea  with 
their  arms,  got  aboard  of  some  of  them,  and  fighting  from  the 
decks,  recovered  them  again,  after  they  were  already  towing 
away.  And  in  this  part  the  Peloponnesians  had  the  victory^ 
and  overcame  the  gallies  of  the  Athenians.  Now  the  twenty 
gallics  that  were  their  right  wing,  gave  chase  to  those  eleven 
Athenian  gallies,  which  had  avoMed  them  when  tliey  turned, 
and  were  gotten  into  the  open  sea.  These  flying  towaid  Nan* 
pactus,  arrived  there  before  the  enemies  all  save  one,  and  when 
ihev  came  under  the  temple  of  ApoUo,  turned  their  beak-heads^ 
ana  put  themselves  into  readiness  for  defence,  in  case  the  ene- 
my should  follow  them  to  the  land.  But  the  Peloponnesians 
as  they  came  after,  were  peeanizing  *,  as  if  they  had  already 
the  victory ;  and  one  gaily,  which  was  of  Leucas,  being  far 
before  the  rest,  gave  chase  to  one  Athenian  gidfy  ^t  was  be^ 
hind  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  Now  it  chanced  that  there  lay 
oat  into  the  sea  a  certain  ship  at  anchor,  to  which  the  Athenian 
gaily  first  coming,  fetched  a  compass  about  her,  and  came 
back  full  butt  against  the  Leucadian  gaily  that  gave  her  chase, 
and  sunk  her.  Upon  this  unexpected  and  utdikely  acddent 
they  began  to  fear,  and  having  also  followed  the  chase,  as 
being  victors,  disorderly,  some  of  them  let  down  their  oars  into 
the  water  and  hindered  tiie  way  of  their  gallies  (a  matter  of 
-vary  ill  consequence,  seeing  the  enemy  was  so  near)  and  staid 
for  more  company.  And  some  of  them  through  ignorance  of 
tbe  coast,  ran  upon  the  shelves.  The  Athenians  seeing  this, 
took  heart  again,  and  together  with  one  clamour  set  upon 
them ;  who  resisted  not  long,  because  of  their  present  errors 
committed,  and  their  disarray ;  but  turned  and  fled  to  Panor- 
mus,  from  whence  at  first  they  set  forth.  The  Athenians 
followed,  and  took  from  them  six  gallies,  that  were  hindmost, 

*  Sinking  the  hjthn  of  rietMrf. 
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and  reoovefed  their  own  which  the  Peloponnesians  had  sunk 
by  the  shore^  and  tied  a  stern  of  theirs.  Of  the  meny  some 
they  slew,  and  some  also  they  took  alive.  In  the  Leucadian 
^ly  that  was  sunk  near  the  ship,  was  Timocrates  a  Lacedemo- 
nian, who  when  the  gaily  was  lost,  run  himself  through  with 
his  sword,  and  his  body  drove  into  the  haven  of  Naupactus. 
The  Athenians  felling  off,  erected  a  trophy  in  the  place  finom 
whence  they  set  forth  to  this  victory,  and  took  up  their  dead, 
and  the  wreck,  .as  much  as  was  on  their  own  shore,  and  gave 
truce  to  the  enemy  to  do  the  like.  The  Peloponnesians  also 
set  up  a  trophy,  as  if  they  also  had  had  the  victory,  in  respect 
of  the  flight  of  those  gallies  which  they  sunk  by  the  shore ; 
and  the  gaily  which  they  had  taken  they  consecrated  to  Nep- 
tune in  Rhium  of  Achaia,  hard  by  their  trophy.  After  this, 
fearing  the  supply  which  was  expected  from  Athens,  they  sailed 
by  night  into  the  Crisssean  gulf,  and  to  Corinth,  all  but  the 
Leucadians.  And  those  Athenians  with  twenty  gallies  out  of 
Crete  that  should  have  been  with  Phormio  before  the  battle, 
not  long  after  the  going  away  of  the  gallies  of  Peloponnesus, 
arrived  at  Naupactus  ;  and  the  summer  ended. 

But  before  the  fleet  gone  into  the  Crissiean  gulf  and  to  Co- 
rinth, was  dispersed,  Cnemus,  and  Brasidas,  and  the  rest  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Peloponnesians,  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  instructed  by  the  Megareans,  thought  good  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  Piraeus,  the  haven  of  the  Athenians.  Now 
it  was  without  guard  or  bar,  and  that  upon  very  good  cause, 
considering  how  much  they  exceeded  otners  in  the  power  <^ 
their  navy.  And  it  was  resolved  that  every  mariner  with  his 
oar  *,  his  cushion,  and  one  thong  f  for  his  oar  to  turn  in,  should 
take  his  way  by  land  from  Corinth  to  the  other  sea,  that  lieth 
to  Athens,  and  going  with  all  speed  to  Megara,  launch  forty 
gallies  out  of  Nissa,  the  arsenal  of  the  Megareans  which  then 
were  there,  and  sail  presently  into  Piraeus.  For  at  that  time, 
there  neither  stood  any  gallies  for  a  watch  before  it,  nor  was 
there  any  imagination,  that  the  enemies  would  on  such  a  sud- 
den come  upon  them.  For  they  durst  not  have  attempted  it 
openly,  though  with  leisure ;  nor  if  they  had  had  any  such  in- 
tention, could  it  but  have  been  discovered.  As  soon  as  it  was 
resolved  on,  they  set  presently  forward,  and  arriving  by  night, 
launched  the  said  gallies  of  Nisaea,  and  set  sail,  not  now  towards 
Piraeus,  as  they  intended,  fearing  the  danger:  and  a  wind 
was  also  said  to  have  risen  that  hindered  them,  but  toward  a 
promontory  of  Samalis,  lying  out  towai:ds  Megara. 

'*  It  majbe  hence  gathered,  that  in  the  gallies  of  old,  there  was  but  one 
to  one  oar. 
t  'T^iVfT^^,  a  piece  of  leather  wherein  their  oar  h  turned. ' 
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Now  there  ion  in  it  a  little  fort,  and  underaealh  in  the  sea, 
by  three  gallies  that  kept  watch,  to  hinder  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  any  thing,  to  or  from  the  Megareans.  This 
fort  they  assaulted,  and  the  gallies  they  towed  empty  away 
after  them.  And  being  come  upon  the  Salaminians  unawares, 
wasted  also  other  parts  of  the  island. 

By  this  time  the  fires  signifying  *  the  coming  of  ene- 
mies, were  lifted  up  towards  Athens,  and  affirighted  them 
more  than  any  thing  that  had  happened  in  all  this  war  : 
for  they  in  the  city  thought  the  enemies  had  been  already 
in  Piraeus ;  and  they  in  j^iraeus  thought  the  city  of  the  Sa- 
laminians had  been  already  taken,  and  that  the  enemy 
would  instantly  come  into  Piraeus:  which  had  they  not 
lieen  afraid,  nor  been  hindered  by  the  wind,  they  might 
also  easily  have  done.  But  the  Atheoians,  as  soon  as  it  was 
day,  came  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  city  into  Pirsus, 
and  launched  their  gallies,  and  embarking  in  haste  and  tumult^ 
set  sail  toward  Salamis,  leaving  for  the  guard  of  Pirceus,  an 
army  of  foot.  The  Peloponnesians  upon  notice  of  those  suc- 
cours, having  now  over- run  most  of  Salamis,  and  taken  many 
prisoners,  and  much  other  bootv,  besides  the  three  gallies  from 
the  fort  of  Budorus,  went  back  in  all  haste  to  Niseea.  And 
somewhat  they  feared  the  more,  for  that  their  gallies  had  lain 
long  in  the  water,  and  were  subject  to  leaking.  And  when 
they  came  to  Megara,  they  went  thence  to  Corinth  again  by 
land.  The  Athenians  likewise,  when  they  found  not  the  ene« 
my  at  Salamis,  went  home ;  and  from  that  time  forward  look- 
ed better  to  Pireeus,  both  for  the  shutting  of  the  ports,  and  for 
their  diligence  otherwise. 

About  the  same  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  wintei, 
Sytalces  an  Odrysian,  the  son  of  Teres  king  of  Thrace,  made 
war  upon  Perdiccas  the  son  of  Alexander  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  upon  the  Cbalcideans  bordering  on  Thrace,  upon  two  pro- 
mises ;  one  of  which  he  required  to  be  performed  to  him,  and 
the  other  he  was  to  perform  himself.  For  Perdiccas  had  pro- 
mised somewhat  unto  him  for  reconciling  him  to  the  Athe- 
nians, who  had  formerly  oppressed  him  with  war,  and  for  not 
restoring  his  brother  Philip  to  the  kingdom,  which  was  his 
enemy,  which  he  never  paid  him,  and  Sytalces  himself  had  cove- 
nanted with  the  Athenians,  when  he  made  league  with  them, 
that  he  would  end  the  war  which  they  had  against  the  Chalci- 
deans  of  Thrace.  For  these  causes  therefore  he  made  this  ex- 
pedition, and  took  with  him  both  Amyntas  the  son  of  Philip, 

*  Firm  lifted  up,  if  they  were  ttHI,  signified  rnendi  comingf,  if  wared,  encmict. 
SelMliiutes. 
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.(with  piirpoae  to  make  him  king  of  Macedonia)  and  also  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  then  with  him  for  that  business^  and 
Agnon  the  Athenian  commander.  For  the  Athenians  ought 
also  to  have  joined  with  him  against  the  Chalcideans,  both 
.with  a  fleet,  and  with  as  great  land  forces  as  they  could  provide* 

Beginning  therefore  with  the  Odrysians,  he  levied  first  those 
Thracians  that  inhabit  on  this  side  the  mountains  iEmus  and 
Rhodope,  as  many  as  were  of  his  own  dominion,  down  to  the 
.  shore  of  th^  Euxine  sea,  and  the  Hellespont.  Then  beyond 
j^mus  he  levied  the  Getes,  and  all  the  nations  between  later 
and  the  Euxine  sea.  The  Getes,  and  people  of  those  parts, 
aie  borderers  upon  the  Scythians,  and  furnished  as  the  Scy- 
,thians  are,  archers  on  horseback.  He  also  drew  forth  many 
of  those  Scythians  that  inhabit  the  mountains,  and  are  free 
states,  all  sword-men,  and  are  called  Dii,  the  greatest  part  of 
.  which  are  on  the  mountain  Khodope ;'  whereof  some  he  hired, 
.  and  some  went  as  volunteers.  He  levied  also  the  Agrians  and 
Leseans,  and  all  other  the  nations  of  P^onia,  in  his  own  domi- 
nion. These  are  the  utmost  bounds  of  his  dominion,  extend- 
ing to  the  Graeans  and  Leseans,  nations  of  Pseonia,  and  to  the 
river  Strymon;  which  rising  out  of  the  mountun  Scomius, 
pa^seth  through  the  territories  of  the  Grseans  and  Leceans,  who 
make  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom  toward  Pseonia,  and  are  sub- 
ject only  to  their  own  laws.  But  on  the  part  that  lieth  to  the 
Triballians,  who  are  also  a  free  people,  the  Treres  make  the 
bound  of  his  dominion,  and  the  Tilatfleans.  These  dwell  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain  Scomus,  and  reach  westward  as  fiEur 
as  to  the  siver  Oscius,  which  cometh  out  of  the  same  hill  Nes- 
tus  and  Hebras  doth,  a  great  and  desert  hill  adjcHning  to  Rho- 
dope. 

The  dimension  of  the  dominion  of  the  Odrysians  by  the  sea 
side,  is  irom  the  city  of  the  Abderites,  to  the  mouth  of  Ister  in 
the  Euxine  sea;  and  is  the  nearest  way,  four  days  and  as 
many  nights  sail  for  a  round  ship*,  with  a  continual  frane- 
wind.  By  land  likewise  the  nearest  way,  it  is  from  the  city 
Abdera  to  the  mouth  of  Ister  eleven  days  journey  for  an  expe- 
dite footman.    Thus  it  lay  in  respect  of  the  sea. 

Now  for  the  continent;  from  By£antium  to  the  Leffians, 
•and  to  the  river  Strymon  (for  it  reacheth  this  wi^  farthest  into 
.the  main  land)  it  is  for  the  like  footman,  thirteen  days  journey^ 
The  tribute  they  received  from  all  the  Barbarian  nations,  and 
from  the  cities  of  Greece,  in  the  reign  of  Seuthes,  (who  rrigned 

*  A  ihip  that  asetb  only  taila,  of  tlie  ronnd  form  of  boilding,  and  serviiif^  for 
burthen,  ja  dittiuction  to  galliet,  aad  all  other  reaaeU  of  the  long'  fona  of  baild. 
ingy  ■erring'  for  the  wart. 
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dker  Sitalces,  and  made  the  moat  of  it)  was  id  gold'  and  sil«> 
Ver,  by  estimatioD,  four  huDdred  talents  *  by  year.  And  pre* 
sents  of  gold  and  silver  came  to  as  much  more :  besides  ves- 
tures, both  wrought  and  plain^  and  other  furniture,  presented  not  ^ 
only  to  him,  but  also  to  all  the  men  of  authority  and  Odrysian 
nobility  about  htm.  For  they  had  a  custom,  which  also  was 
generd  to  all  Thrace,  contraiy  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
sia, to  receive  rather  than  to  give :  and  it  was  there  a  greater 
shame  to  be  asked  and  deny,  than  to  ask  and  go  without.  Ne- 
vertheless they  held  this  custom  long,  by  reason  of  their  power: 
for  without  gifts,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gotten  (done  amongst 
them ;  so  that  this  kingdom  arrived  thereby  to  great  power  s 
for  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  that  lie  between  the  Ionian  f 
golf  and  the  Euxene  I  sea,  it  was  for  the  revenue  of  money, 
and  other  wealth,  the  mightiest ;  though  indeed  for  strength  of 
an  army  and  multitudes  of  soldiers  the  same  be  &r  short  of  the 
S<^rthians :  for  there  is  no  nation,  not  to  say  of  Europe,  hot 
neither  of  Asia,  that  are  comparable  to  thisy  or  that  as  long  as 
they  agree,  are  able  one  nation  to  one,  to  stand  against  the 
Scythians ;  and  yet  in  matter  of  counsel  and  wisdom  in  the 
present  occasions  of  life,  they  are  not  like  to  other  men. 

Sitalces  therefore,  king  of  this  great  country,  prepared  his 
army,  and  when  all  was  ready,  set  forward,  and  marched  to* 
waids  Macedonia.  First  through  his  own  dominion,  then  over 
Cercioe,  a  desert  mountain  dividing  the  Sintians  from  the  Pceo* 
■lans,  over  which  he  marched  the  same  way  himself  had  far^ 
merlv  made  with  timber,  when  he  made  war  against  the  Pceonians. 
P^issing  this  mountain  out  of  the  country  of  the  Odrysiaiis,  they 
bad  on  their  right-hand  the  Pseonians,  and  on  the  left  the  Sin* 
tiaiis  and  Medes,  and  beyond  it  they  came  to  the  city  of  Doberus 
in  Pseonia.  His  army  as  he  matched  diminished  not  any  way, 
except  by  sickness,  but  increased  by  the  accession  of  many  free 
nations  of  Thrace  that  came  in  uncalled,  in  hope  of  booty. 
Insomuch  as  the  whole  number  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  no 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  whereof  the 
most  were  foot,  the  horse  being  a  third  part,  or  thereabouts ; 
and  of  the  horse  the  greatest  part  were  the  Odrysians  them- 
selves, and  the  next  most  the  Getes :  and  of  the  foot,  those 
sword-men,  a  free  nation,  that  came  down  to  him  out  of  the 
mountain  Rhodope,  were  most  warlike.  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
miscuous midlitude,  were  formidable  only  liar  thefar  number. 
Being  all  together  at  Dobems,  thev  made  ready  to  fall  in  from 
the  lulls'  side  into  the  lower  Macedonia,  the  dominion  of  Per- 
dsocas :  for  there  are  in  Macedonia  and  Lyncestians  and  Heli- 

•  WHij'Wren  iihMumi  poandi  tMrlift^.  f  Tbe  Admlic  tes. 

{  Mar  M«srfi«re. 
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miots,  and  other  highland  nations,  who  though  they  be  coofe- 
derates,  and  in  subjection  to  the  other,  yet  have  their  sereral 
kingdoms  by  themselves.     But  of  that  part  of  the  now  Mace- 
donia whicli  lieth  toward  the  sea,  Alexander  the  fether  of  this 
Perdiccas  and  his  ancestors  the  Temenidie,  who  came  out  of 
Argos,  were   the  first  possessors,  and  reigned  in   the  same ; 
having  first  driven  out  of  Piera  the  Pierians,  (which  afterwards 
seated  themselves  in  Phagres  and  other  towns  beyond  Stry^* 
mon,  at  the  foot  of  Pangeum ;  irom  which  cause  that  country 
is  called  the  gulf  Pieria  to  this  day,  which  lieth  at  the  foot  ik 
Pangeum,  and  bendeth  towards  the  sea)  and  out  of  that  which 
is  called  Bottia,  the  Bottiaeans,  that  now  border  upon  the  Cbal* 
cideans.    They  possessed  besides  a  certain  narrow  portion  of 
Pseonia,  near  unto  the  river  of  Axius,  reaching  from  above 
down  to  Pella,  and  to  the  sea.    Beyond  Axius,  they  possess 
the  country  called  Mygdonia,  as  f^r  as  to  Stiymon^  from 
whence  they  have  driven  out  the  Eidonians.    Furthennore^ 
they  drove  the  Eordians  out  of  the  territory,  now  called  Eorda^ 
(of  whom  the  greatest  part  perished,  but  there  dwell  a  few  <tf 
them  yet  about  Physca)  and  the  Almopians  out  of  Almopia. 
The  same  Macedonians  subdued  also  other  nations,  and  hold 
them  yet,  as  Anthemus,  Grestonia,  and  Bisaltia,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  Macedonians  themselves.    But  the  whole  is  called 
Macedonia,  and  was  the  kingdom  of  Perdiccas  the  son  of  Alex* 
ander,  when  Sitalces  came  to  invade  it.    The  Macedonians 
unable  to  stand  in  the  field  against  so  huge  an  army,  retired 
all  within  their  strong  holds,  and  walled  towns,  as  many  as  the 
country  afforded ;  which  were  not  many  then,  but  were  built 
afterwards  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Perdiccas,  when  he  came  to 
the  kingdom,  who  then  also  laid  out  the  high- ways  strught, 
and  took  order  both  for  matter  of  war,  as  horses  and  arms^  and 
for  other  provision,  better  than  all  the  eight  kings  that  were 
before  him.    The  Thracian  army  arising  finom  Doberns,  in- 
vaded that  territority  first,  which  had  been  the  principality  of 
Philip,  and  took  Eidomene  by  force ;  but  Gortynia,  Atalimta,  and 
some  other  towns  he  had  yielded  to  him  for  the  love  of  Amyn- 
tas  the  son  of  Philip,  who  was  then  in  the  army.    They  also 
assaulted  Europus,  but  could  not  take  it.    Then  they  went  on 
further  into  Macedonia,  on  the  part  that  lies  on  the  right  hand 
of  Pelhi  and  Cyrrhus;   but  within  these,  into  Bottisea  and 
Pieria  they  entered  not,  but  wasted  Mygdonia,  Grestonia^  and 
Anthemus.    Now  the  Macedonians  had  never  any  intention 
to  make  head  against  them  with  their  foot,  but  sending  out 
the^  horsemen^  which  they  had  procured  from  thdr  idlies  ai  the 
higher  Macedonia,  they  assaulted  the  Thracian  army  in  sudi 
places,  where  few  a^nst  many,  they  thought  they  might  do 
it  with  most  convenience ;  and  where  they  charged,  none  was 
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able  to  resist  them,  being  both  good  horsemen,  and  well-armed 
with  breast-plates ;  but  enclosed  by  the  multitude  of  the  ene- 
mies, they  fought  against  manifold  odds  of  number :  so  that  in 
the  end  they  gave  it  over,  esteeming  themselves  too  weak  to 
hazard  battle  against  so  many. 

After  this,  Sitalees  gave  way  to  a  conference  with  Perdiccas 
toaching  the  motives  of  this  war.  And  forasmuch  as  the  Athe- 
luans  were  not  arrived  with  their  fleet,  (for  they  thought  not 
that  Sitalees  would  have  made  the  journey)  but  had  sent  am- 
bassadors to  him  with  presents^  he  sent  a  part  of  his  army 
against  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottiffians,  wherewith  having  com- 
pelled them  within  their  walled  towns,  he  wasted  and  de- 
stroyed their  territority.  Whilst  he  staid  in  these  parts,  the 
Th^salians  southward,  and  the  Magnetians  and  the  rest 
of  the  nations  subject  to  the  Thessalians,  and  all  the  Gre- 
cians as  far  as  to  Thermopylffi,  were  afraid  he  would  have  turned 
his  forces  upon  them,  and  stood  upon  their  guard.  And  north- 
ward those  Thracians  that  inhabit  the  campagne  country  be- 
yond Stiymon,  namely  the  Panseans,  Odomantians,  Droans,  and 
Deisaeans,  all  of  them  free  states,  were  afraid  of  the  same.  He 
gave  occasion  also  to  a  rumour,  that  he  meant  to  lead  his  army 
against  all  those  Grecians  that  were  enemies  to  the  Athenians, 
as  ealled  in  by  them  to  that  purpose,  by  virtue  of  their  league. 
But  whilst  he  staid,  he  wasted  the  Chalcidean,  Bottia&an,  and 
Macedonian  teiiitories ;  and  when  he  could  not  effect  what  he 
came  for,  and  his  army  both  wanted  victual,  and  was  afflicted 
with  the  coldness  of  the  season ;  Seuthes  the  son  of  Spardocus 
liis  cousin  german,  and  of  the  greatest  authority  next  himself, 
persuaded  him  to  make  haste  away.  Now  Perdiccas  had  dealt 
secretly  with  Seuthes,  and  promised  him  his  sister  in  marriage, 
and  money  with  her:  and  Sitalees  at  the  persuasion  of  him  after 
the  stay  of  full  thirty  days,  whereof  he  spent  eight  in  Chalcidea, 
retired  with  his  army  with  all  speed  into  his  own  kingdom. 
And  Perdiccas  shortly  after  gave  to  Seuthes  his  sister  Strato- 
nica  in  marriage,  as  he  had  promised.  This  was  the  issue  of 
this  expedition  of  Sitalees. 

The  same  winter,  after  the  fleet  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  dis- 
solved, the  Athenians  that  were  at  Naupactus,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Phormio,  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Astacus,  and  dis- 
baddog,  marched  into  the  inner  parts  of  Acarnania.  He  had 
in  his  army  four  hundred  men  of  arms  that  he  brought  with 
him  in  his  gallies,  and  four  hundred  more  Messenians.  With 
these  he  put  out  of  Stratus,  Corontie,  and  other  places,  all 
those  whose  fidelity  he  thought  doubtful.  And  when  he  had 
restored  Cynes  the  son  of  Theolytus  to  Corontffi,  they  returned 
9gaia  to  their  gallies.  For  they  thought  they  should  not  be 
able  to  make  war  against  the  Oeniades,  (who  only  of  all  Acar- 
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oaDiA  are  Uie  Athenians'  eneoiles)  in  respect  of  the  winter.  For 
the  river  Achelous,  springing  out  of  the  mountain  Pindus,  and 
running  through  Dolopia,  and  through  the  territorities  of  the 
Agrasans,  and  the  Amphilochians^and  through  most  part  of  the 
campagne  of  Acarnania,  passing  above  the  city  of  Stratus,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  by  the  city  of  the  Oeniades,  which  also  it 
moateth  about  with  fens,  by  the  abundance  of  water,  maketh 
it  hard  lying  there  for  tan  army  in  the  time  of  winter.  Also 
most  of  the  islands  Echinades  lie  just  over  against  Oenia,  hard 
by  the  mouth  of  Achelous.  And  the  river  being  a  great  one^ 
continually  heapeth  together  the  gravel ;  insomuch  that  some 
of  those  islands  are  become  continent  already,  and  the  like  in 
a  st)ort  time  is  expected  by  the  rest.  For  not  only  the  stream 
of  the  river  is  swift,  broad,  and  turbidous,  but  also  the  islands 
themselves  stand  thick^  and  because  the  gravel  cannot  pass,  are 
joined  one  to  another,  lying  in  and  out,  not  in  a  direct  line, 
nor  so  much  as  to  give  the  water  his  course  directly  forwaid 
into  the  sea.  These  islands  are  all  desert  and  but  small  ones. 
It  is  r^Kwted  that  Apollo  by  Im  oracle  did  assign  this  place  lor 
aa  habitation  to  AlcmaBon  the  son  of  Amphiraus,  at  such  time 
as  be  wandered  up  and  down  for  the  killing  of  his  mother ; 
telling  him,  ^  that  he  should  never  be  free  from  the  terrors  that 
^  haunted  him  till  he  had  found  out,  and  seated  himself  in  such 
'  a  land,  aa  when  he  slew  his  mother,  the  sun  had  never  seen, 
^  ocv  was  then  land^  because  all  other  lands  were  polluted  by 
'  him.'  Hereupon  being  at  a  non-plus,  as  they  say,  with  oMsch 
ado  he  observed  this  ground  congested  by  the  river  Acheloas, 
and  thought  there  was  enough  cast  up  to  serve  his  turn  alrea- 
dy, since  the  time  of  the  slaughter  of  his  mother,  after  which 
it  was  now  a  long  time  that  he  had  been  a  wanderer.  Ther^ 
fore  seating  himself  in  the  places  about  the  Oeniades,  he 
ceigned  there,  and  named  the  country  after  the  name  of  his 
son  Acarnas.  Thus  goes  the  report,  as  we  have  heard  it  con- 
cerning Alcmseon.  But  Phorroio  and  the  Athenians  leaving 
Acarnania,  and  returning  to  Naupactus  in  the  very  beginninr 
of  the  spring,  came  back  to  Athens,  and  brought  with  th^  such 
gallies  as  they  had  taken,  and  the  freemen  they  had  taken  pri- 
soners, in  their  fights  at  sea,  who  were  again  set  at  liberty  by 
exchange  of  man  for  man.  So  ended  that  winter  and  the  thira 
year  of  the  war  written  by  Thucydides. 
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ment.  The  sedition  in  Corcyra,  Laches  is  sent  by  the  Athenians 
into  Sicily,  And  Nidas  into  Melos,  Demosthenes  fgJUeth 
agmnst  the  MtoUasis  unfortunately,  and  afterwards  against  the 
Ambradotesfortunm^ly,  Pythadorus  is  sent  into  Sicily  to  receive 
the ^fieet  from  Laches,     This  in  other  three  years  of  this  war, 

YEAR  IV. 

1\k  saramer  loikmvng,  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  oonfe- 
denies  at  the  time  when  corn  was  at  the  highest,  entered  wkh 
their  araiy  into  Attica,  under  die  conduct  of  Archidamus  the 
mtk  ist  ZeiDxadamus  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  there  set 
them  down,  and  wasted  the  territory  about  And  the  Athe- 
nian honemen,  as  they  were  wont,  lell  upon  the  enemy  where 
they  thought  fit,  and  kept  back  the  multitude  of  lisht-armed 
soldiers^  from  going  out  before  the  men  of  arms,  and  ittfestiiig 
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the  places  near  the  city.  And  when  they  had  staid  as  long  as 
their  victual  lasted,  they  returned^  and  were  dissolved  accordiDg 
to  their  cities. 

After  the  Peloponnesians  were  entered  Attica,  Lesbos  imme- 
diately all  but  M ethymne,  revolted  from  the  Athenians  ;  which 
though  they  would  have  done  before  the  war,  and  the  Lacede* 
monians  would  not  then  receive  them,  yet  even  now  they  were 
forced  to  revolt  sooner  than  they  had  intended  to  4o.  For 
they  staid  to  have  first  straightened  the  mouth  of  their  haven 
with  dams  of  earth,  to  have  finished  theur  walls,  and  their  gal- 
lies  then  in  building,  and  to  have  gotten  in  all  that  was  to  come 
out  of  Pontus,  as  archers,  and  victual^  whatsoever  else  they  had 
sent  for. 

But  the  Tenedians,  with  whom  they  were  at  odds,  and  the 
Methymnians,  and  of  the  Mitylenians  themselves,  certain  par- 
ticular men,  upon  faction,  being  hosts  of  the  Athenians,  made 
known  unto  them,  that  the  Lesbians  were  forced  to  go  all  into 
Mitylene ;  that  by  the  help  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  tiieir 
kinored  the  Boeotians,  they  hastened  all  manner  of  provision 
necessary  for  a  revolt,  and  that  unless  it  were  presently  pre- 
vented, all  Lesbos  would  be  lost. 

The  Athenians  (afflicted  with  the  disease,  and  with  the  war 
now  on  foot,  and  at  the  hottest)  thought  it  a  dangerous  mat- 
ter that  Lesbos,  which  had  a  navy,  and  was  of  strength  entire, 
should  thus  be  added  to  the  rest  of  their  enemies  ;  and  at  first 
received  not  the  accusations,  holding  them  therefore  the  rather 
feigned,  because  they  would  not  have  had  them  true. 

But  after,  when  they  had  sent  ambassadors  to  Mitylene,  and 
could  not  persuade  them  to  dissolve  themselves,  and  undo  their 
preparation,  they  then  feared  the  worst,  and  would  have  pie- 
vented  them.  And  to  that  purpose  suddenly  sent  out  the  forty 
gallies  made  ready  for  Peloponnesus,  with  Cleippedes  and  two 
other  commanders.  For  they  had  been  advertised  that  there 
was  a  holiday  of  Apollo  Maloeis  to  be  kept  without  the  city^ 
and  that  to  the  celebration  thereof,  the  Mitylenians  were  accus- 
tomed to  come  all  out  of  the  town ;  and  they  hoped  making 
haste,  to  take  them  there  unawares.  And  if  the  attempt  suc- 
ceeded, it  was  well ;  if  not,  they  might  command  the  Mityle- 
nians to  deliver  up  their  gallies,  and  to  demolish  their  walls  ; 
or  they  might  make  war  against  them  if  they  refused.  So  these 
gallies  went  their  way.  And  ten  gaUies  of  Mitylene  which 
then  chanced  to  be  at  Athens,  by  virtue  of  their  league  to  aid 
them,  the  Athenians  staid,  and  cast  into  prison  the  men  that 
were  in  them.  In  the  mean  time  a  certain  man  went  firom 
Athens  into  Eubcea  by  sea,  and  then  by  land  to  Garaestus,  and 
finding  there  a  ship  ready  to  put  off,  having  the  wind  favour- 
able, arrived  in  Mitylene  three  days  after  be  set  forth  from 
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Alliens,  and.  gave  them  notice  of  the  coming  of  the  fleets 
Hereupon  they  not  only  went  not  out  to  Maloeis,  as  was  expect- 
ed, but  also  stopped  the  gaps  of  their  walk,  and  ports,  where 
they  were  left  unfinished,  and  placed  guards  to  defend  them. 

When  the  Athenians  not  long  after  arrived,  and  saw  this, 
the  commandess  of  the  fleet  delivered  to  the  Mitylenians  what 
they  had  in  charge,  which  not  hearkened  unto,  they  presently 
fell  to  the  war.  The  Mitylenians  unprovided,  and  compelled 
to  a  war  on  such  a  sudden,  put  out  some  few  gallies  bdbre  the 
haven  to  fight:  but  being  driven  in  again  by  the  galUes  of 
Athens,  they  called  to  the  Athenian  commanders  to  parly ;  de- 
siring, if  they  oould,  iipon  reasonable  conditions,  to  get  the 
gallies  for  the  present  sent  away» 

And  the  Athenian  commander  allowed  the  conditions,  he 
also  fearing  they  should  be  too  weak  to  make  wan  against  the 
whole  island. 

When  a  cessation  of  arms  was-  granted,,  the  Mitylenians 
amongst  others,  sent  to  Athens  one  of  those  that  had  given  int- 
telligenoe  there  of  their  design,  and  had  repented  him  after  of 
the  same,  to  try  if  they  could  persuade  them  to  withdraw  their 
fleet  from  them,  as.  not  intending  any  innovation.     Withal 
they  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  Lacedemen,  un-, 
discovered  of  the  fleet  of  the  Atlienians,  which  was  riding  at 
anchor  iaMalea  *,  to,  the* north  of  the  city  y  being  without  any: 
confidence  of  their  success  at  Athens.    And  these  men  after 
an  ill  voyage  through  the  wide  sea,  arriving  at  Lacedemon,, 
negociated  the  sending  of  aid  from  thence.    But  when  theip 
ambassadors  were  come  back  from  Athens  without  effect,  the 
Mitylenians,  and  the  rest  of  Lesbos,  save  only^  Methymne,  (for 
these  together  with  the  Imbrians,  Lemnians,  aod  some  few 
other  their  confederates,  aided  the  Athenians)  prepared,  them- 
selves for  the  war.     And   the  Mitylenians,  with  the  whole,^ 
strength  of  the  city,  made  a  sally  upon  the  Athenian  camp,  and 
came  to  a  battle;  wherein  though  the  Mitylenians  had  not  the 
worse,  yet  they  lay  not  that  night  without  the  walls,  nor  durst, 
trust  to  their  strength,  but  retiring  into  the  town,  lay  quiet 
there,  expecting  to  try  their. fortune  with  the  accession  of  sueik 
forces. as  (if  any  came)  they  were  to  have  from  Peloponnesus. 
For  there  were  now  come  into  ^e  city,  one  Meleas  a  Laconian, 
and  Hermiondas  a  Theban,  who  having  been  sent  out  before 
the  revolt,  but  unable  to  arrive  before  the  coming  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleets  secretly  after  the  end  of  the  battle,  entered  the  ha- 
ven in  a  gaily,  and  persuaded  them  to  send  another  gaily  along 

•  This  Maica  iiecroetli  not  to  be  llie  promontory  of  Malea,  according-  to  the 
scholiast,  which  lieth  to  the  sotith  of  Mitjleiie,  but  socio  otiier  uoarcr  place,  and 
on  the  north  ttda  of  tins  city. 
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«lth  Hietn,  with  oilier  ambassaitors  to  Sparto ;  which  they  M. 
But  the  Athenians,  much  confirmed  by  this  the  Mitylenians' 
cessation,  called  in  their  confederates,  who  because  they  saw 
no  assurance  on  the  part  of  the  Lesbians,  came  much  sooner 
in  than  it  was  thought  they  would  have  done ;  and  riding  at 
anchor  to  the  south  of  the  dty,  fortified  two  camps,  on  either 
side  one,  and  brought  their  gallies  before  both  the  ports,  and 
so  quite  excluded  the  Mitylenians  from  the  use  of  the  sea.  As 
for  the  land,  the  Athenians  held  so  much  only  as  lay  near  their 
camps,  which  was  not  much  :  and  the  Mitylenians  and  other 
Lesmans,  that  were  now  come  to  aid  them,  were  masters  of 
the  rest.  For  Malea  served  the  Athenians  for  a  station  only 
for  their  gallies,  and  to  keep  their  maifcet  in.  And  thus  pro- 
ceeded the  war  before  Mitylene. 

About  the  same  time  of  the  same  summer,  the  Athenians 
sent  likewise  thirty  gallies  into  Peloponnesus,  under  the  con- 
duct ot  Asopius  the  son  of  Phormio.  For  the  Acarnanians 
had  desired  them  to  send  some  son  or  kinsman  of  Phormio  for 
general  into  those  parts.  These,  as  they  sailed  by,  wasted  the 
maritime  country  of  Laconia,  and  then,  sending  back  the 
greatest  part  of  his  fleet  to  Athens,  Asopius  himself  with  twelve 
gdltes  went  on  to  Naupactus  *.  And  afterwaids  having  raised 
the  whole  power  of  Acamania,  he  made  war  upon  the  Oeniades, 
and  both  entered  with  his  gallies  into  the  river  of  Achelous, 
and  with  his  land  forces  wasted  the  territory.  But  when  the 
Oeniades  would  not  yield,  he  disbanded  his  land  forces,  and 
sailed  with  gallies  to  Leucas,  and  landed  his  soldiers  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  Neritum ;  but  in  going  off,  was,  by  those  of  the  coun- 
try that  came  out  to  defend  it,  and  by  some  few  of  the  garrison 
soldiers  dieie,  both  himself  and  part  of  his  company  slain.  And 
having  upon  truce  received  from  the  Leucadians  their  dead  bo- 
dies, they  went  their  ways. 

Now  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mitylenians  that  went  out  in 
the  first  gaily,  paving  been  referred  by  the  Lacedemonians  to 
the  genend  meeting  of  the  Grecians  at  Olympia,  to  the  end 
they  might  determine  of  them,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
confederates,  went  to  Olympia  accofdinglv.  It  was  that  Otym- 
piadet  wherein  Dorieus  of  Rhodes  was  the  second  time  victor. 
And  when  after  the  solemnity,  lAiey  were  set  in  council,  the 
amfbassadors  spake  unto  them  in  this  manner. 

The  Ch-atitm  of  the  Ambassadors  of  Mitylene. 

^  Mbn  of  Lacedemon  and  confederates,  we  know  the  received 
^  custom  of  the  Grecians  :  for  they  that  take  into  league  such 

•  Lepante.  f  Olympiad  ^igflily-ci^hi. 
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as  revok  in  the  wars^  and  refinquish  a  former  league,  though 
they  like  them  as  long  as  they  have  profit  by  them,  yet 
aceounting  them  but  traitors  to  their  former  friends,  they 
esteem  the  worse  of  them  in  their  judgment.  And  to  say 
the  truth,  this  judgment  is  not  without  good  reason^  when 
they  that  revolt,  and  they  finom  whom  the  revolt  is  made^ 
are  mutuaUy  lifce- minded  and  affected,  and  equal  in  provision 
and  strengtii,  and  no  just  cause  of  their  revolt  pfett.  But 
now  between  us  and  the  Athenians  it  is  not  so.  Nor  let  any 
man  think  the  worse  of  us,  for  that  having  been  honoured  by 
them  m  time  of  peace,  we  have  now  revolted  in  lime  of  dan- 
ger. For  the  first  point  of  our  speech,  especially  now  we  seek 
to  come  into  league  with  you,  shall  be  to  make  good  the  Jus- 
tice and  honesty  of  our  revolt.  For  we  know  there  can  be 
neither  firm  friendship  between  man  and  man,  nor  any  com- 
munion between  city  and  city  to  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
without  a  mutual  opinion  of  each  other's  honesty,  and  also  a 
similitude  of  customs  otherways:  for  in  the  difference  of 
minds  is  grounded  the  diversity  of  actions.  As  for  our  league 
with  the  Athenians,  it  was  first  made  when  you  gave  over  the 
the  Medan  war,  and  they  remained  to  prosecute  the  relics 
of  that  business:  vet  we  entered  not  sucn  a  league,  as  to  be 
their  helpers  in  bringing  the  Grecians  into  the  servitude  of  the 
Athenians,  but  to  set  free  the  Grecians  from  the  servitude  of 
the  Medes.  And  as  long  as  they  led  us  as  equals,  we  fol- 
lowed them  with  much  zeal ;  but  when  we  saw  they  remitted 
their  enmity  against  the  Medes,  and  led  us  to  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  confederates,  we  could  not  then  but  be  afraid. 
And  the  confederates  throughi  the  multitude  of  distinct  coun- 
cils, unable  to  unite  themselves  for  resistance,  fell  all  but 
ourselves  and  the  Chians  into  their  subjection;  and  we  having 
still  our  own  laws,  and  being  In  name  a  free  state,  followed 
them  to  the  wars ;  but  so,  as  by  the  examples  of  their  former 
actions,  we  held  them  not  any  longer  for  faithful  leaders.  For 
it  was  not  probable  when  they  had  subdued  those,  whom  to- 
gether with  us  they  took  into  league,  hnt  that,  when  they 
should  be  able,  they  would  do  the  like  also  by  the  rest.  It  is 
true,  that  if  we  were  now  in  liberty  all,  we  might  be  the  bet- 
ter assured  that  they  would  fdrbear  to  innovate ;  but  since 
they  have  under  them  the  greatest  part  already,  in  all  Hkeli- 
hood  they  will  take  it  ill  to  deal  on  equal  terms  with  us  alone ; 
and  the  rest  yielding,  to  let  us  only  stand  up  as  their  equals  : 
especially  when  by  how  much  they  are  become  stronger  by 
the  subjection  of  their  confederates,  by  so  much  the  more  are 
we  become  desolate.  But  the  equality  of  mutual  fear,  is  the 
only  band  of  faith  in  leagues ;  for  he  that  hath  the  will  to 
transgress,  yet  when  he  hath  not  the  odds  6f  strength,  will 
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abstain  from  coming  in.  Now  the  reason  why  they  have 
left  us  yet  free,  is  no  other,  but  that  they  may  have  a  fair  co- 
lour to  lay  upon  their  domination  over  the  rest;  and  be- 
cause it  hath  seemed  unto  them  more  expedient  to  take  us 
in  by  policy  than  by  force.  For  therein  they  made  use  of  us 
for  an  argument,  that  having  equal  vote  with  them,  we 
would  never  have  followed  them  to  the  wars,  if  those  against 
whom  they  led  us  had  not  done  the  injury.  And  thereby 
also  they  brought  the  stronger  against  the  weaker,  and  reserv- 
ing the  strongest  to  the  last,  made  them  the  weaker,  by  re- 
moving the  rest.  Whereas  if  they  had  begun  with  us,  when 
the  confederates  had  had  both  their  own  strength,  and  a  side 
to  adhere  to,  they  had  never  subdued  them  so  easily.  Like- 
wbe  our  navy  kept  them  in  some  fear,  lest  united  and  added 
to  yours,  or  to  any  other,  it  might  have  created  them  some 
danger.  Partly  also  we  escaped  by  our  observance  toward 
their  commons  and  most  eminent  men  from  time  to  time. 
But  yet  we  still  thought  we  could  not  do  so  long,  considering 
the  examples  they  have  shewed  us  in  the  rest,  if  this  war 
should  not  have  fallen  out.  What  friendship  then  or  as- 
surance of  liberty  was  this,  when  we  received  each  other  with 
alienated  affections?  when  whilst  they  had  wars,  they  for  fear 
courted  us,  and  when  they  had  peace,  we  for  fear  courted 
them  ?  And  whereas  in  others,  good  will  assureth  loyalty,  in 
us  it  was  the  effect  of  fear :  so  it  was  more  for  fear  than  love 
that  we  remained  their  confederates ;  and  whomsoever  secu- 
rity should  first  embolden,  he  was  first  likely  by  one  means  or 
other  to  break  the  league.  Now  if  any  man  think  we  did 
unjustly  to  revolt  upon  the  expectation  of  evil  intended, 
without  staying  to  be  certain,  whether  they  would  do  it  or  not, 
he  weigheth  not  the  matter  aright.  For  if  we  were  as  able 
to  contrive  evil  against  them,  and  again  to  defer  it,  as  they 
can  against  us,  being  thus  equal,  what  needed  us  to  be  at 
their  discretion  ?  But  seeing  it  is  in  their  hands  to  invade  at 
pleasure,  it  ought  to  be  in  ours  to  anticipate.  Upon  these 
pretensions  therefore,  and  causes,  men  of  Lacedemon  and 
confederates,  we  have  revolted;  the  which  are  both  clear 
enough  for  the  hearers  to  judge  upon,  that  we  had  reason  for 
it,  and  weighty  enough  to  affright  and  compel  us  to  take  some 
course  for  our  own  safety ;  which  we  would  have  done  before, 
when  before  the  war  we  sent  ambassadors  to  you  about  our 
revolt,  but  could  not,  because  you  would  not  then  admit  us 
into  your  league.  And  now  when  the  Boeotians  invited  us  to 
it,  we  presently  obeyed.  Wherein  we  thought  we  made  a 
double,  revolt,  one  from  the  Grecians,  in  ceasing  to  do  them 
mischief  with  the  Athenians,  and  helping  to  set  them  free ; 
and  another  from  the  Athenians,  in  breaking  first,  and  not 
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<  staying  to  be  destroyed  by  them  hereafter.  Bat  this  revolt  of 
^  ours  hath  been  sooner  than  was  fit,  and  before  we  were  pro^ 
^  vided  for  it.  For  which  cause  also  the  confederates  ought  so 
^  much  the  sooner  to  admit  us  into  the  league,  and  send  us  the 

<  speedier  aid,  thereby  the  better  at  once  both  to  defend  those 

*  you  ought  to  defend,  and  to  annoy  your  enemies.  Whereof 
'  there  was  never  better  opportunity  than  at  this  present :  for 

<  the  Athenians  being  both  with  the  sickness,  and  their  great 

*  expences  consumed,  and  their  navy  divided,  part  upon  your 

<  own  coasts,  and  part  upon  ours,  it  is  not  likely  they  should  have 
^  many  gallies  to  spare,  in  case  you  again  this  summer  invade 
^tbem  both  by  sea  and  land;  but  that  they  should  either  be 
^  unable  to  resist  the  invasion  of  your  fleet,  or  be  forced  to  come 
'  off  from  both  our  coasts.     And  let  not  any  maa  conceive 

*  that  you.  shall  herein,  at  your  own  danger,  defend  the  terri- 

*  tory  of  another.     For  though  Lesbos  seem  remote,  the  pro- 

*  fit  of  it  will  be  near  you.  For  the  war  will  not  be,  as  a  man 
'  would  think,  in  Attica,  but  there  from  whence  cometh  the 
'  profit  to  Attica.  This  profit  is  the  revenue  they  have  from 
Uheir   confederates,  which   if  they   subdue  us,   will  still  be 

*  greater.  For  neither  will  any  other  revolt,  and  all  that  i^ 
^  ours  will  accrue  unto  them ;  and  we  shall  be  worse  handled. 

<  besides,  than  those  that  were  under  them  before.    But  aiding 

<  us  with  diligence  you  shall  both  add  to  your  league  a  city  tha 
^  hath  a  great  navy,  (the  thing  you  most  stand  in  need  of)  an( 

<  also  easily  overthrow  the  Athenians  by  subduction  of  thei. 
'  confederates ;  because  every  one  will  then  be  more  confident 
^  to  come  in,  and  you  shall  avoid  the  imputation  of  not  assisting 
'  such  as  revolt  unto  you.    And  if  it  appear  that  your  endea- 

*  vour  is  to  make  them  free,  your  strength  in  this  war  will  be 

*  much  the  more  confirmed.  In  reverence  therefore  of  the 
^  hopes  which  the  Grecians  have  reposed  in  you,  and  of  th€ 

*  presence  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  in  whose  temple  here,  we  are 
^  in  a  manner  suppliants  to  you,  receive  the  Mitylenians  into 
« league,  and  aid  us.  And  do  not  cast  us  off,  who  (though,  a* 
« to  the  exposing  of  oar  persons,  the  danger  be  our  own)  shal 
'bring  a  common  profit  to  all  Greece,  if  we  prosper,  and  a 

*  more  common  detriment  to  all  the  Grecians  if  through  your 

<  inflexibleness  we  miscarry.    Be  you  therefore  men,  such  as 

*  the  Grecians  esteem  you,  and  our  fears  require  you  to  be.* 

In  this  manner  spaJce  the  Mitylenians. 

And  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates,  when  they 
had  heard  and  allowed  their  reasons,  decreed  not  only  a  leajgue 
with  the  Lesbians,  but  also  again  to  make  an  invasion  into 
Attica.    And  to  that  purpose  the  Iiacedemonians  appointed 
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their  confederates  there  present,  to  make  as  much  speed  as 
they  could  with  two  parts  of  their  forces  into  the  Isthmus :  and 
thej  themselves  being  first  there,  prepared  engines  in  the 
Isthmus  for  the  drawing  up  of  gallies,  with  intention  to  cairy 
the  navy  from  Corinth  to  the  other  sea  that  lieth  towards 
Athens,  and  to  set  upon  them  both  by  sea  and  land.  And 
these  things  diligently  did  they.  But  the  rest  of  the  confede- 
rates assembled  but  slowly,  being  busied  in  the  gathering  in 
of  their  fruits,  and  weary  of  warfcure. 

The  Athenians  perceiving  all  this  preparation  to  be  ntade, 
tipon  an  opinion  of  their  weakness,  and  desirous  to  let  them  see 
they  were  deceived,  as  being  able  without  stirring  the  fleet  at 
Lesbos,  easily  to  master  the  fleet  that  should  come  against 
them  out  of  Peloponnesus,  manned  out  one  hundred  gallies, 
and  embatked  therein  generally,  both  citizens  (except  those  of 
degree  of  Pentacosiomedimni  *,  and  horsemen  f)  and  also 
strangers  that  dwelt  amongst  them  :  and  sailing  to  the  Isth- 
mus, made  a  shew  of  their  strength,  and  landed  their  soldiers 
in  such  parts  of  Peloponnesus  as  they  thought  fit.  When  the 
Lacedemonians  saw  things  so  contrary  to  their  expectation* 
they  thought  it  false,  which  was  spoken  by  the  Lesbian  am- 
ba^adors ;  and  esteeming  the  action  difficult,  seeing  their  con- 
federates were  not  arrived,  and  that  news  was  brought  of  the 
wasting  of  the  territory  near  their  city,  by  the  thirty  gallies 
formerly  sent  about  Peloponnesus  by  the  Athenians,  went 
home  again ;  and  afterwards  prepared  to  send  a  fleet  to  Lesbos, 
and  intimated  to  the  cities  rateably  to  furnish  forty  gallies,  and 
appointed  Alcidas,  who  was  to  go  thither  with  them  for  admi- 
ral. And  the  Athenians,  when  they  saw  the  Peloponnesians 
gone,  went  likewise  home  with  their  hundred  gallies. 

About  the  time  that  this  fleet  was  out,  they  had  surely  the- 
most  gallies  in  action  (besides  the  beauty  of  them)  that  ever 
they  had  at  once.  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  had 
as  good  gallies,  and  also  more  in  number.  For  one  hundred 
attended  the  guard  of  Attica,  Euboea,  and  Salamis,  and  an- 
other hundred  were  about  Peloponnesus,  besides  those  that  were 
at  Potidaea,  and  in  other  places :  so  that  in  one  summer  they 
had  in  all  two  hundred  and  fifty  sail.  And  this,  together  with 
Potidfiea,  was  it  that  most  exhausted  their  treasure.  For  the 
men  %  of  arms  that  besieged  the  city,  had  each  of  them  two 
drachms  a  day,  one  for  himself,  and  another  for  his  man,  and 
were  three  thousand  in  number  that  were  sent  thither  at  first, 

*  A  dpgree  estimated  by  their  weftftb,  ai  if  one  tlioold  My,  men  that  had  fire 
buB^red  ohaldrona  re  venae,  as  they  reckon  in  Scetlaad. 

f  Hertenien,  inch  ae  ke|Mt  a  berse  to  serve  the  stale,  and  wore  valued  at  three 
hundred  chaldrons. 

t  'OvAiVm,  a  man  of  arms  had  doifbI<«  pay,  for  himself  and  for  a  Servant. 
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and  lemaiiied  to  the  end  of  die  siege ;  besides  one  thousand 
{iix  hnndred  more^  that  went  with  Phormio^  and  came  away 
before  ibe  town  was  won.  And  the  gallies  had  all  the  same 
pay.  In  this  manner  was  their  money  consomed,  and  so  many 
gallies  employed,  the  most  indeed  that  ever  they  had  manned 
at  once. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  in  the 
Isthmus,  the  Mitylenians  marched  by  land,  both  they  and  theur 
aaxilsaries,  against  Methymne,  in  hope  to  have  had  it  betrayed 
nato  them  ;  and  liaving  assaulted  the  city,  when  it  succeeded 
not  the  way  they  looked  for,  they  went  thence  to  Antyssa, 
Pynrba,  and  Eressus;  and  after  they  had  settled  the  afiairs  of 
tiMwe  places,  and  made  strong  thar  walls,  returned  speedily 
home*  When  these  were  gone,  the  Midiymneans  likewise 
made  war  upon  Antissa,  but  beaten  by  the  Antissians,  and 
some  aoxiliaries  that  were  with  them,  they  made  haste  again  to 
Metbymoe,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  their  soldiers.  But  the 
Athenians  being  advertised  hereof,  and  understanding  that  the 
Mitylenians  were  masters  of  the  land,  and  that  their  own  sol- 
diers there,  were  not  enough  to  (ceep  them  in,  sent  thither, 
aboat  the  beginning  of  autumn,  Paches  the  son  of  Epicurus, 
with  one  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their  own  city,  who  supply- 
ing the  place  of  rowers  themselves,  arrived  at  Mitylene,  and 
ingirt  it  with  a  single  wall.  '  Save  that  in  some  places,  stronger 
by  nature  than  the  rest,  they  only  built  turrets,  and  placed 
guards  in  them.  So  that  the  city  was  every  way  strongly  be- 
Sf^ed  both  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  winter  began. 

The  Athenians  standing  in  need  of  money  for  the  siege,  both 
contributed  themselves,  and  sent  thither  two  hundred  talents  * 
of  tUs  their  first  contribution,  and  also  dispatched  Lysicles  and 
four  others,  with  forty-two  gallies,  to  levy  money  amongst  the 
ocmfederates.    But  Lysicles,  after  he  had  been  to  and  fio,  and 

Sthered  money  in  divers  places,  as  he  was  going  up  from 
yus  through  the  plains  of  Meander  in  Caria,  as  far  as  to  the 
hiU  Sandios,  was  set  upon  there  by  the  Carians  and  Anffitians, 
and  hims^f  with  a  great  part  of  his  soldiers  slain. 

The  same  winter  the  rlataeans  (for  they  were  yet  besieged 
by  the  Peloponnesians)  and  Bceotians  pressed  now  with  want 
of  TictMl,  and  hopeless  of  relief  from  Athens,  and  no'  other 
means  of  safety  appearing,  took  counsel,  both  they  and  the 
Athenians  that  were  besieged  with  them,  at  first  all  to  go  out, 
and  if  they  could  pass  over  the  wall  of  the  enemy  by  force. 
The  authors  of  this  attempt,  were  Thesenetus  the  son  of  Timi- 
das  a  sooth-sayer,  and  Eupolpidaa  the  son  of  Desmachus,  one 
of  their  commanders*    But  half  of  them  afterwards,  by  one 

*  T1iiftjF-se«en  llnMiMnd  lire  liuoJred  fouid*  ftcHiAp. 
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means  or  other^  for  the  greatness  of  the  danger,  shrank  from  it 
again.  But  two  hundred  and  twenty^  or  thereabouts^  volunta- 
rily persisted  to  go  out,  in  this  manner:  they  made  them  lad- 
ders, fit  for  the  height  of  the  enemies  wall ;  the  wall  they  mea^ 
sured  by  the  lays  of  brick,  on  the  part  toward  the  town,  where 
it  was  not  plaistered  over ;  and  divers  men  at  once  numbered 
the  lays  of  brick,  whereof  though  some  missed,  yet  the  greatest 
part  took  the  reckoning  just ;  especially,  numbering  them  often, 
and  at  no  great  distance,  but  where  they  might  easily  see  the 
0  part  to  which  their  ladders  were  to  be  applied ;  and  so  by  guess 
,  ^^Jlt  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick  took  the  measure  of  their  ladders. 

C^  ^  As  for  the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesians,  it  was  thus  built : 

^         it  consisted  of  a  double  circle,  one  towards  Platsea,  and  another 
^  outward,  in  ease  of  an  assault  from  Athens.    These  two  walls 

were  distant  one  from  the  other  about  sixteen  feet;  and  that 
sixteen  feet  of  space  was  between  them,  was  disposed  and  built 
into  cabines  for  the  watchmen',  which  were  so  joined  and  coor 
tinned  one  to  another,  that  the  whole  appeared  to  be  one  thick 
wall,  with  battlements  on  either  side.   At  every  ten  battlements 
stood  a  great  tower  of  a  just,  breadth  to  comprehend  both  waUs, 
and  reach  from  the  utmost  to  the  inmost  front  of  the  whole,  so 
that  there  was  no  passage  by  the  side  of  a  tower,  but  through 
the  midst  of  it.    And  such  nights  as  there  happened  any  storm 
of  rain,  they  used  to  quit  the  battlements  of  the  wall,  and  to 
watch  under  the  towers,  as  being  not  far  asunder,  and  covered 
beside  overhead.    Such  was  the  form  of  the  wall  wherein  the 
Peloponnesians  kept  their  watch.   The  Platseans,  after  they  were 
ready,  and  had  attended  a  tempestuous  night,  and  withal  moon^ 
less,  went  out  of  the  city,  and  were  conducted  by  the  same  men 
that  were  with  the  authors  of  the  attempt.  And  first  they  passed 
the  ditch  that  was  about  the  town,  and  then  came  up  dose  to 
the  wall  of  the  enemy,  who  because  it  was  dark,  could  not  see 
them  coming;  and  the  noise  they  made  as  they  went  could  not 
be  heard  for  the  blustering  of  the  wind.  And  they  came  on  be* 
sides  at  a  good  distance  one  from  the  other,  that  they  might 
not  be  betrayed  by  the  clashing  of  their  arms ;  and  were  but 
lightly  armed,  and  not  shod  but  on  the  left  foot,  for  the  more 
steadiness  in  the  wet.    They  came  thus  to  the  battlements  in 
one  of  the  spaces  between  tower  and  tower,  knowing  that  there 
was  now  no  watch  kept  there.    And  first  came  they  that  car- 
ried the  ladders,  and  placed  them  to  the  wall;  then  twelve 
lightly  armed,  only  with  a  dagger  and  a  breast-plate,  went  up, 
led  by  Ammeas  the  son  of  Corsebus,  who  was  the  first  that 
mounted;  and  they  that  followed  him,  went  up  into  either 
tower  six.    To  these  succeeded  others  lightly  armed,  that  car-* 
ried  the  darts,  for  whom  they  that  came  after  carried  targets  at 
their  backs,  that  they  might  be  the  more  expedite  to  get  up^ 
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which  taigets  they  were  to  deliver  to  them  when  they  came  to 
the  enemy.  At  lengthy  when  most  of  them  were  ascended,  they 
were  heard  by  the  watchmen  that  were  in  the  towers ;  for  one 
of  the  Plat«eans  taking  hold  of  the  battlements  threw  down  a 
tile,  which  made  a  noise  in  the  fEiU,  and  presently  there  was  an 
alann ;  and  the  army  run  to  the  wall,  for  in  the  dark  and  stormy 
night,  they  knew  not  what  the  danger  was.  And  the  Platseans 
that  were  left  in  the  city,  came  forth  withal,  and  assaulted  the 
wall  of  the  Peloponnesians  on  the  opposite  part  to  that  where 
their  men  went  over.  So  that  though  they  were  all  in  a  tumult 
in  their  several  places,  yet  not  any  of  them  that  watched  durst 
stir  to  the  aid  of  the  rest,  nor  were  able  to  conjecture  what  had 
happened.  But  those  three  hundred  *  that  were  appointed  to 
assbt  the  watch  upon  all  occasions  of  need,  went  without  the 
wall,  and  made  towards  the  place  of  the  clamour.  They  also 
held  up  the  fires  by  which  they  used  to  make  known  the  i^- 

{>roach  of  enemies,  towards  Thebes.  But  then  the  Platsans 
ikewise  held  out  many  other  fires  from  the  wall  of  the  city, 
which  for  that  purpose  they  had  before  prepared,  to  render  the 
fires  of  the  enemy  insignificant;  and  that  the  ThebUns  appre- 
hending the  matter  otherwise  than  it  was,  might  forbear  to  send 
help,  till  their  men  were  over,  and  had  recovered  some  place  of 
safety. 

In  the  mean  time  those  Platssans,  which  having  scaled  the 
wall  first,  and  slain  the  watch,  were  now  masters  of  both  the 
towers,  not  only  guarded  his  passages,  by  standing  themselves 
in  the  entries,  but  also  applying  ladders  firom  the  wall  to  the 
towers,  and  conveying  many  men  to  the  top,  kept  the  enemies 
off  with  shot,  both  from  above  and  below.  In  tne  mean  space 
the  greatest  number  of  them  having  reared  to  the  wall  many  lad- 
ders at  once,  and  beaten  down  the  battlements,  passed  quite 
over  between  the  towereJ  and  ever  as  any  of  them  got  to  the 
other  side,  they  stoodltul  upon  the  brink  of  the  ditch  without^ 
and  with  arrow  and  darts  kept  off  those  that  came  by  the  out- 
side of  the  wall  to  hinder  their  passage.  And  when  the  rest 
were  over,  then  last  of  all,  and  with  much  ado,  came  they  also 
down  to  the  ditch  which  was  in  the  two  towers.  And  by  this 
time  the  three  hundred  that  were  to  assist  the  watch,  came  and 
set  upon  them,  and  had  lights  with  them ;  by  which  means  the 
Platieans  that  were  on  the  further  brink  of  the  ditch,  discerned 
them  the  better  from  out  of  the  dark,  and  aimed  their  arrows 
and  darts  at  their  most  disarmed  parts.  For,  standing  in  the 
dark,  the  light  of  the  enemy  made  the  Platseans  the  less  dis- 
cernable.  .  Insomuch  as  these  last  passed  the  ditch,  though 

*  There  »  oo  mpntioo  of  these  three  hundred  where  the  author  rolateth  the 
laying  of  vicge:  but  it  must  be  undentood. 
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with  difficulty  and  force.  For  the  water  in  it  was  frozen  aver, 
thoQgh  not  so  hard  as  to  bear,  but  watery,  andsach  as  when  the 
wind  is  at  east,  rather  than  at  north :  and  the  snow  which  fell 
that  night,  together  with  so  great  a  wind  as  that  was,  had  vety 
much  increasal  the  water,  which  they  waded  through  with 
scarce  their  heads  above.  But  yet  the  greatness  of  the  storm 
was  the  principal  means  of  their  escape. 

From  the  ditch  the  Plataeans  in  troop  todc  the  way  towards 
Thebes,  leaving  on  the  left  hand  the  Temple  of  Juno,  built 
by  Androcrates,  both  for  that  they  supposed  they  would  least 
suspect  tlie  way  that  led  to  their  enemies;  and  also  because  tihey 
saw  the  Peloponnesians  with  their  lights  pursue  that  way, 
which  by  mount  Cidiffiron,  and  the  Oakheads,  led  to  Athena. 
The  Platseans,  when  they  had  gone  six  or  seven  furlongs, 
forsook  the  Theban  way,  and  turned  into  that  which  led  towanls 
the  mountain  to  Erythras  and  Hysise,  and  having  gotton  tiie 
bills,  escaped  through  to  Athens,  being  two  hundred  and  twelve 
persons  of  a  greater  number :  for  some  of  them  returned  into 
the  eity  before  the  rest  went  over ;  and  one  of  their  archers  was 
taken  upon  the  ditch  without.  And  so  the  Peloponnesians  gave 
over  the  pursuit,  and  returned  to  thdr  places.  But  the  Platseana 
that  were  within  the  city,  knowing  nothing  of  the  event,  and 
those  that  turned  back  having  told  them,  that  not  a  man 
escaped,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  sent  a  herald  to  entreat  a  truce 
for  the  taking  up  of  their  dead  bodies ;  but  when  they  knew  the 
truth,  they  gave  it  over.  And  thus  these  men  of  Plateea  passed 
through  the  fortification  of  their  enemies,  and  were  saved. 

About  the  end  of  the  same  winter,  Safaethus  a  Lacedaemonian, 
was  sent  in  a  gaily  to  Mitylene,  and  coming  first  to  Pyrrha, 
and  thence  going  to  Mitylene  by  land^  entered  the  city  by  the 
dry  channel  of  a  certsdn  torrent  which  had  a  passage  through 
titke  wall  of  the  Athenians,  undiscovered.  And  1^  told  the  ' 
magistrates  that  Attica  should  again  be  invaded,  and  that  the 
forty  gallies  which  were  to  aid  them,  were  coming ;  and  that 
himself  was  sent  before,  both  to  let  them  know  it,  and  withal 
to  give  order  in  the  rest  of  their  affairs.  Hereupon  the  Mityle* 
nians  grew  confident,  aud  hearkened  less  to  composition  with  the 
Athenians.  And  the  winter  ended,  and  the  fourth  year  of  this 
war  written  by  Thucydides. 

YEAR  V. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  after  they  had  sent  Alcidaa 
away  vnth  the  forty-two  gallies  *,  whereof  he  was  admiral,  unt9 
Mitylene,  both  they  and  their  confederates  invaded  Attica ;  to 
the  end  that  the  Athenians  troubled  on  both  sides,  might  the 

*  It  should  be  forty. 
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less  send  stipfdy  agaiDst  the  fleet,  now  gone  to  Mitylene^  In 
this  expedition  Cleomenes  was  general  instead  (^  Pausanias 
the  son  of  Plistoanax,  who  being  king,  was  yet  in  minority, 
and  Cleomenes  was  his  unele  by  the  father.  And  they  now 
cut  down,  both  what  they  bad  before  wasted  and  began  to  grow 
again,  and  also  whatsoever  else  they  had  before  pretermitted. 
And  this  was  the  sharpest  invasion  of  all  but  the  second* 
For  whilst  they  staid  to  hear  news  from  their  fleet  at  Lesbos, 
which  by  this  time  they  supposed  to  have  been  arrived,  they 
went  abroad^  and  destroyed  most  part  of  die  country.  But 
when  nothing  succeeded  acoording  to  their  hopes,  and  seeing 
dieir  corn  failed,  they  retired  again,  and  were  d^solved  ac- 
coiding  to  their  cities. 

The  Mityknians  in  the  mean  time,  seeing  the  fleet  came 
not  from  Peloponnesus,  but  delayed  the  time,  and  their  vipc-^ 
tiials  failed,  were  constrained  to  make  their  composition  with 
the  AUtenians,  upon  this  occasion.  Salsedms,  when  he  ako 
expected  these  gallies  no  longer,  armed  the  commons  of  the 
city,  who  were  before  unarmed^  with  intention  to  have  made  a 
sally  iq>on  the  Athenians  ;  but  they,  as  soon  as  they  had  got- 
tea  arms,  no  longer  obeyed  the  magistrates,  but  holding  as- 
flembltes  by  themselves,  required  the  rich  men  either  to  bring 
their  com  to  light,  and  divide  it  amongst  them  all,  or  else  they 
said  they  would  make  their  composition  by  delivering  up  the 
city  to  the  Athenians. 

Those  that  managed  the  state  perceiving  this,  and  unable  to 
hinder  it,  knowing  also  their  own  danger,  in  case  they  were 
excluded  out  of  the  composition,  they  all  jointly  agreed  to 
I        jidd  the  city  to  Paches  and  his  army,  with  these  conditions, 
I        'to  be  proceeded  withal    at  the  pleasure   of  the  people  of 
I        '  Athens :  and  to  receive  the  army  into  the  city,  and  that  the 
I        '  Mitylenians  should  send  ambassadors  to  Athens  about  their 
I         '  own  bttstoeas :  and  tliat  Paches  till  their  return,  should  nei- 
I        '  ther  put  in  bonds,  nor  make  slave  of,  nor  slay  any  Mitylenian.' 
This  was  the  efl*ect  of  that  composition.     But  such  of  the  Mi- 
tylenians as  had  principally  practised  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
being  afraid  of  themselves,  when  the  army  entered  the  city,  durst 
not  trust  to  the  conditions  agreed  on,  but  took  sanctuary  at 
the  akara.     But  Paches  having  raised  them  upon  promise  to  do 
!        them  no  injury,  sent  them  to  Tenedes,  to  be  in  custody  there 
\        tin  the  jpeople  of  Athens  should  have  sesdved  what  to  1)0. 
After  this,  he  sent  some  gallies  to  Antissa,  and  took  in  that 
town,  aad  osdened  the  aflairs  of  his  army  as  he  thought  con-- 
venient. 

Xo  the  mean  time,  those  forty  gallies  of  Peloponnesus  wUdi 
should  have  made  all  posnble  baste,  trifled  away^  the  time  about 
PdbpouMsoa,  and  making  small  speed  in  ^  rei^  of  ihehr 
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navigatioo,  arrived  at  Delos  unknown  to  the  Athenians  at 
Athens.  From  thence  sailing  to  Icarus  and  Myconum,  they 
got  first  intelUgence  of  the  loss  of  Mitylene.  But  to  know  the 
truth  more  certainly,  they  went  thence  to  Embatus  in  Ery- 
threea.  It  was  about  the  seventh  day  after  the  taking  of  Mi- 
tylene, that  they  arrived  at  Embatus,  where  understanding  the 
certainty,  they  went  to  counsel  about  what  they  were  to  do 
upon  the  present  occasion,  and  Teutiaplus  an  Elean  delivered 
his  opinion  to  this  efiect. 

*  Alcidas,  and  the  rest  that  have  command  of  the  Pdopon- 
nesians  in  this  army,  it  were  not  amiss,  in  my  opinion,  to  go 
to  Mitylene,  as  we  are,  before  advice  be  ^iven  of  our  arrival. 
(For  in  all  probability,  we  shall  find  the  city,  in  respect  they 
nave  but  lately  won  it,  very  weakly  guarded)  and  to  the  sea, 
(where  they  expect  no  enemy,  and  we  are  chiefly   strong) 
not  guarded  at  all.    It  is  also  likely  that  their  land  soldiers 
are  dispersed,  some  in  one  house,  and  some  in  another,  care- 
lessly as  victors.    Therefore  if  we  fall  upon  them  suddenly, 
and  by  night,  I  think,  with  the  help  of  those  within  (if  any 
be  left  there  that  will  take  our  part)  we  may  be  able  to  possess 
ourselves  of  the  city.    And  we  shall  never  fear  the  danger,  if 
we  but  think  this,  that  all  stratagems  of  war  whatsoever  are 
no  more,  but  such  occasions  as  this,  which  if  a  commander 
avoid  in  himself,  and  take  the  advantage  of  them  in  the  enemy, 
he  shall  for  the  most  part  have  good  success.'    Thus  said  he, 
but  prevailed  not  with  Alcidas.     And  some  others,  fugitives  of 
Ionia,  and  those  Liesbians  that  were   with  him  in  the  fleet, 
gave  him  counsel,   ^  that  seeing  he  feared  the  danger  of  this, 
'  he  should  seize  some  city  of  Ionia,  or  Cume  in  i^lia,  that 

*  having  some  town  for  the  seat  of  the  war,  they  might  from 
'  thence  force  Ionia  to  revolt,  whereof  there  was  hope,  because 
^  the  lonians  would  not  be  unwilling  to  see  him  there.  And  if 
^  they  could  withdraw  from  the  Athenians  this  their  great  re- 
^  venue,  and  withal  put  them  to  maintain  a  fleet  agcdnst  them, 
'  it  would  be  a  great  exhausting  of  their  treasure.  They  said 
'  besides,  that  they  thought  they  should  be  able  to  get  Pissuth- 

*  nes,  to  join  with  them  in  the  war.' 

But  Alcidas  rejected  this  advice  likewise,  inclining  rather  to 
this  opinion,  that  since  they  were  come  too  late  to  Mitylene, 
they  were  best  to  return  speedily  into  Peloponnesus.  Where- 
upon putting  off  from  Embatus,  he  sailed  by  the  shore  of  My- 
onnesus  of  the  Talans,  and  there  slew  most  of  the  prisoners  he 
had  taken  by  the  way.  After  this  he  put  in  at  Ephesus,  and 
thither  came  ambassadors  to  him  from  the  Samians  of  Aniea, 
and  told  him  that  it  was  but  an  ill  manner  of  setting  the  Gre- 
cians at  liberty,  to  kill  such  as  had  not  lift  op  tneir  hands 
against  him^  nor  were  indeed  enemies  to  the  Peloponnesians, 
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but  confederates  to  the  Athenians  by  consthunt.  And  that 
unless  he  gave  over  that  course^  he  would  make  few  of  the 
enemies  his  friends ;  but  many  now  friends,  to  become  hi»  ene^ 
mies*  Wherefore  upon  these  words  of  the  ambassadors,  he  set 
the  Chians,  and  some  others,  all  that  he  had  kft  alive,  «t  li^ 
berty.  For  when  men  saw  their  fleet,  they  never  flew  from  it, 
but  came  unto  them  as  to  Athenians ;  little  imagining  thai  the 
Athenians  being  roasters  of  the  sea,  the  Peloponnesians  durst 
have  put  over  to  Ionia. 

From  Epbesus,  Alcidas  went  away  in  haste,  indeed  fled ;  for 
he  had  been  descried  by  the  Salaminia  *,  and  the  Paralus  (which 
by  chance  were  then  in  their  course  for  Athens,)  whilst  he  lay 
at  anchor  about  Claros,  and  fearing  to  be  chased  kept  the  wide 
sea,  meaning  by  his  good  will  to  touch  no  land,  till  he  came 
into  Peloponnesus.  But  the  news  of  them  came  to  Paches 
from  divers  places,  e^cially  from  Erythrsea :  for  the  cities  of 
Ionia  being  unwalled,  were  afraid  extremely,  lest  the  Pelopon^ 
nesians  sailing  by,  without  intention  to  stay,  should  have  pil- 
laged them  as  they  passed.  But  the  Salaminia  and  the  Parafais 
having  seen  him  at  Claros,  brought  the  news  themselves.  And 
Paches  thereupon  made  great  haste  after,  and  followed  him  as 
fiur  as  Latmos  f  the  island :  but  when  he  saw  he  could  not 
reach  htm,  he  came  back  again,  and  thought  he  had  a  good 
turn,  seeing  he  could  not  overtake  those  gallies  upon  the  wide 
sea,  that  the  same  were  not  compelled,  by  being  taken  in  some 
place  near  land,  to  fortify  themselves,  and  so  to  give  him  occa- 
sion with  guards  and  gallies^  to  attend  then». 

As  he  came  by,  in  his  return,  he  put  in  at  Notium,  a  city  of 
the  Colophonians,  into  whieh  the  Colophonians  came  and  in- 
habited, after  the  town  above  Xj  through  their  own  sedition, 
was  taken  by  Itamanes  and  the  Barbarians,  This  town  was 
taken  at  the  time  whe»  Attica  was  the  second  time  invaded  by 
the  Peloponnesians.  They  then  that  came  down,  and  dwelt  in 
Notium,  falling  again  into  sedition,  the  one  part  having  pro- 
cured some  forces.  Arcadians  and  Barbarians  of  Pissuthnes, 
kept  them  in  a  part  of  the  town  which  they  had  severed  from  the 
rest  with  a  wall ;  and  there,  with  such  of  the  Colophonians 
of  the  high  town  as  being  of  the  Medan  faction  entered 
with  them,  they  governed  the  city  at  their  pleasure:  and 
the  other  part  which  went  out  from  these,  and  were  the  fu- 
gitives, brought  in  Paches.  He,  when  he  had  called  out 
Hippias,  captain  of  the  Arcadians  that  were  within  the  said 


*  The  name  of  two  gullies  of  Athens. 

t  In  distinction  to  Lutmus  the  moontain.    But  I  can  find  do  mention  of  this 
LalBiis  the  island  in  any  of  the  g^eo^mphera. 

X  The  city  of  Colophon,  two  miles  higher  into  the  land. 
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wall,  with  promise,  if  they  should  not  agree,  to  set  him  safe 
and  sound  within  the  wall  again ;  and  Hippias  was  thereupon 
come  to  him,  committed  him  to  custody,  but  without  bonds ; 
and  withal  assaulting  the  wall  on  a  sudden  when  they  ex- 
pected not,  took  it,  and  slew  as  many  of  the  Arcadians  and 
Barbarians  as  were  within.  And  when  he  had  done,  brought 
Hippias  in  again,  according  as  he  had  promised.  But  after 
he  had  him  there,  laid  hold  on  him,  and  caused  him  to  be 
shot  to  death;  and  restored  Notium  to  the  Colophonians, 
excluding  only  such  as  had  medized.  Afterwards  the  Athe- 
nians, sent  governors  to  Notium  of  their  own,  and  having  ga- 
thered together  the  Colophonians  out  of  all  cities  whatsoever, 
seated  them  there  under  the  law  of  the  Athenians. 

Paches,  when  he  came  back  to  Mitylene,  took  in  Pyrrha 
and  Eressus;  and  having  found  Salsethus  the  Lacedemonian 
hidden  in  Mitylene,  apprehended  him,  and  sent  him,  together 
with  those  men  he  had  put  in  custody  at  Tenedos,  and  whom- 
soever else  he  thought  author  of  the  revolt,  to  Athens.  He 
likewise  sent  away  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  with  the 
rest  staid  and  settled  the  state  of  Mitylene,  and  the  rest  of 
Lesbos,  as  he  thongbt  convenient. 

These  men,  and  SalsBthus  with  them,  being  arrived  at  Athens, 
the  Athenians  slew  Saleethus  presently,  though  he  made  them 
many  offers,  and  amongst  other,  to  get  the  army  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  to  rise  from  before  Platsea,  (for  it  was  yet  besieged) 
but  upon  the  rest  they  went  to  council,  and  in  their  passion  de- 
creed to  put  them  to  death  ;  not  oply  those  men  there  present, 
but  also  all  the  men  of  Mitylene  that  were  of  age,  and  to  make 
slaves  of  the  women  and  children  :  laying  to  their  charge  the 
revolt  itself,  in  that  \hey  revolted  not,  being  in  subjection  as 
others  were :  and  withal  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  durst 
enter  into  Ionia  to  their  aid,  had  not  a  little  aggravated  that, 
commotion.  For  by  that  it  seemed  that  the  revolt  was  not 
made  without  much  premeditation.  They  therefore  sent  a 
gaily  to  inform  Paches  of  theur  decree,  with  command  to  put 
the  Mitylenians  presently  to  death.  But  the  next  day  they 
felt  a  kind  of  repentance  in  themselves,  and  began  to  con- 
sider what  a  great  and  cruel  decree  it  was,  that  not  the 
authors  only,  but  the  whole  city  should  be  destroyed.  '  Which 
when  the  ambassadors  of  the  Mflylenians  that  were  there 
present,  and  such  Athenians  as  favoured  them  understood,  they 
wrought  with  those  that  bare  office  to  bring  the  matter  agun 
into  debate ;  wherein  they  easily  prevailed,  for  as  much  as  to 
them  also  it  was  well  known,  that  the  most  of  the  ci^  were 
desirous  to  have  means  to  consult  of  the  same  anew.  The  as- 
sembly being  presently  met,  amongst  the  opinions  of  diveis 
others^  Cleon  also,  the  son  of  Cleaenetus,  who  in  the  former  assein- 
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Uy  had  won  to  have  them  killed,  being  of  ali  the  citizens  most 
vioIeDt,  and  with  the  people  at  that  time  hr  the  most  powerful^ 
stood  forth,  and  said  in  this  manner  : 

The  Oration  qfCleon. 
*  I  have  often  on  other  occasions  thought  a  democracy  inca- 
pable of  dominion  over  others  ;  but  most  of  all  dow,  for  thi^ 
yonr  repentance  concerning  the   Mitylenians.     For  through 
your  own  mutual  security  and  openness,  you  imagine  the  same 
also  in  your  confederates,  and  consider  not,  that  when  at  their 
persuasion  you  commit  an  error,  or  relent  upon  compassion,  you 
are  softened  thus,  to  the  danger  of  the  commonwealth,  not  to 
the  winning  of  the  affections  of  your  confederates.  Nor  do  yoy 
consider,  that  your  government  is*  a  tyranny,  and  those  thajt 
be  subject  to  it,  are  against  their  wills  so,  and  plotting  conti7 
nually  against  you,  and  obey  you  not  for  any  good  turn,  whic^i 
to  your  own  detriment  you  shall  do  them,  but  only  for  that  yo\i 
exceed  them  in  strength,  and  for  no  good  will.   But  the  worst 
mischief  of  all  is  this,  that  nothing  we  decree  shall  stand  firn^, 
and  that  we  will  not  know,  that  a   city  with  the  worse  laws^ 
if  immoveable,  is  better  than  one  with  good  laws,  when  they  bp 
not  binding  ^  and  that  a  plain  wit  accompanied  with  modesty, 
is  more  profitable  to  the  state  than  dexterity  with  arrogance .; 
and  that  the  more  ignorant  sort  of  men  do  for  the  most  part 
belter  regulate  a  commonwealth,  than  they  that  are  wiser. 
For  these  love  to  appear  wiser  than  the  laws,  and  in  all  publip 
debstings  to  carry  the  victory,  as  the  worthiest  things  wherein  tp 
shew  their  wbdom  ;  from  whence  most  commonly  proceedeth 
the  ruin  of  the  states  they  live  in.    Wliereas  the  other  sort, 
mistrusting  their  own  wits,  are  content  to  be  esteemed  not  so' 
wise  as  the  laws,  and  not  able  to  carp  at  what  is  well  spoken 
by  another ;  and  so  making  themselves  equal  judges,  ratligr 
than  contenders  for  mastery,  govern  a  state  for  the  most  part 
well.     We  therefore  should  do  the  like,  and  not  be  carried 
away  with  combats  of  eloquence  and  wit,  to  give  suoli  coun- 
sel to  your  multitude,  as  in  our  own  judgments  we  think  nqt 
good.     For  my  own  part  I  am  of  the  opinion  I  was  before; 
and  I  wonder  at  these  men  that  have  brought  this  matter  of 
the  Mitylenians  in  question  again,  and  thereby  cause  delay, 
which  b  the  advantage  only  of  them  that  do  the  injury.     For 
the  sufferer  by  this  means  comes  upon  the  doer  with  his  anger 
dulled  ;  whereas  revenge,  the  opposite  of  injury,  is  then  great- 
esty  when  it  foHdws  presently.     I  do  wonder  also  what  he  is 
that^hall  stand  up  now  to  contradict  me,  and  shall  think  to 
prove  that  the  injuries  done  us  by  the  Mitylenians,  are  good 
foi  us,  or  that  our  calamities  are  any  damage  to  our  confede- 
rates.    For  certainly  he  must  either  trust  in  his  eloquence,  tp 
make  you  believe  that  that  which  was  decreed  was  not  decreed ; 
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^  or,  moved  with  lucre^  must  with  some  elaborate  speech  endea- 
^  vour  to  seduce  you.  Now  of  such  matches  [of  eloquence] 
^  as  these,  the  city  giveth  the  prizes  to  others,  but  the  danger 
'  that  thence  proceoleth,  she  herself  sustaineth.  And  of,  all  this 
^  you  yourselves  are  the  cause,  by  the  evil  institution  of  these 

*  matches,  in  that  you  use  to  be  spectators  of  words,  and  hear- 
'  ers  of  actions,  beholding  future  actions  in  the  words  of  them 

*  that  speak  well,  as  possible  to  come  to  pass ;  and  actions  al- 
'  ready  past,  in  the  orations  of  such  as  make  the  most  of  them, 
'  and  that  with  such  assurance,  as  if  what  you  saw  with  your  eyes, 
^  were  not  more  certain  than  what  you  hear  related.  You  are 
^  excellent  men  for  one  to  deceive  with  a  speech  of  a  new  strain, 
^  but  backward  to  follow  any  tried  advice :  slaves  to  strange 
^  things,  contemners  of  things  usual.    You  would  every  one 

*  chiefly  give  the  best  advice,  but  if  you  cannot,  then  you  will 
'  contradict  those  that  do.  You  would  not  be  thought  to  come 
'  after  with  your  opinion  ;  but  rather  if  any  thing  be  acutely 
^  spoken,  to  applaud  it  first,  and  to  appear  ready  qiprehenders  of 
'  what  is  spoken,  even  before  it  be  out;  but  slow  to  preconceive  the 
^  sequel  of  the  same.  You  would  hear,  as  one  may  say,  some- 
^  what  else  than  what  our  life  is  conversant  in ;  and  yet  you 
^  sufficiently  understand  not  that  that  is  before  your  eyes.  And  to 
^  speak  plainly,  overcome  with  the  delight  of  the  ear,  you  are 
^  rather  like  unto  spectators,  sitting  to  hear  the  contentions  of 
^  sophbters,  than  to  men  that  deliberate  the  state  of  a  common- 
^  wealth.  To  put  you  out  of  this  humour,  I  say  unto  you,  that 
'  the  Mitylenians  have  done  us  more  injury,  than  ever  did  any 
'  one  city.  For  those  that  have  revolted  through  the  over-haid 
'  pressure  of  our  government,  or  that  have  been  compelled  to 
'  it  by  the  enemy,  I  pardon  them ;  but  they  that  were  islanders, 

*  and  had  their  city  walled,  so  as  they  needed  not  fear  our  ene- 

*  mies,  but  only  by  sea ;  in  which  case  also  they  were  armed 
^  for  them  with  sufficient  provision  of  gallies ;  and  they  that 
'  were  permitted  to  have  their  own  laws,  and  whom  we  princi- 
^  pally  honoured,  and  yet  have  done  thus ;  what  have  they 
^  done  but  conspired  against  us,  and  rather  warred  upon  us, 
'  than  revolted  from  us,  (for  a  revolt  is  only  of  such  as  suffisr 
^  violence)  and  joined  with  our  bitterest  enemies  to  destroy  us  ? 
<  This  is  far  v/otse  than  if  they  had  warred  against  us  for  in- 
^  creasing  of  their  own  power.  But  these  men  would  neither  take 
^  example  by  their  neighbours  calamity,  who  are,  all  that  re- 

*  volted,  already  subdued  by  us,  nor  could  their  own  present 
'  felicity  make  them  afraid  of  changing  it  into  misery.  But 
^  being  bold  against  future  events,  and  aiming  at  matters  above' 
^  their  strength,  though  below  their  desires,  have  taken  arms 
^  against  us,  and  preferred  force  before  justice.  For  no  sooner 
'  they  thought  they  might  get  the  victory,  but  immediately. 
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'  though  without  injury  against  them,  they  rose  against  us.  But 
'  with  cities  that  come  to  great  and  unexpected  prosperity,  it  is 
^  usiud  to  turn  insolent.    Whereas  most  commonly  that  pros- 

*  perity  which  is  attained  according  to  the  course  of  reason,  is 
<  more  firm  than  that  which  cometh  unhoped  for.  And  such 
^  cities,  as  one  may  say,  do  more  easily  keep  off  an  adverse,  than 
'  maintain  a  happy  fortune.    Indeed  we  should  not  formerly 

*  have  done  any  honour,  more  to  the  Mitylenians,  than  to  the 
^  rest  of  our  confederates ;  for  then  they  had  never  copie  to  this 
^  degree  of  insolence.  For  it  is  natural  to  men  to  contemn 
'  those  that  observe  them,  and  to  have  in  admfaration  such  as 
'  will  Dot  give  them  way.  Now  therefore  let  them  be  punished 
'  according  to  their  wicked  dealing ;  and  let  not  the  fault  be 

*  bid  upon  a  few,  and  the  people  be  absolved ;  for  they  have 

*  all  alike  taken  arms  against  us.  And  the  commons,  if  they 
'  had  been  constrained  to  it,  might  have  fled  hither,  and  have 
'  recovered  their  city  afterwards  again.    But  they,  esteeming 

*  it  the  safer  adventure,  to  join  with  the  few,  are  alike  with 
'.  them  culpable  of  the  revolt.  Have  also  in  consideration,  your 
'  confederates ;  and  if  you  inflict  the  same  punishment  on  them 

*  that  revolt  upon  compulsion  of  the  enemy,  that  you  do  on 
'  them  that  revolt  of  their  own  accord :  who  think  you  will  not 
^  revolt,  though  on  light  pretence ;  seeing  that  speeding  they 

*  win  their  liberty,  and  failing,  their  case  is  not  incurable  ?  Be- 

*  skies,  that  against  every  city  we  must  be  at  a  new  hazard  both 

*  of  our  persons  and  fortunes.  Wherein  with  the  best  success, 
'  we  recover  but  an  exhausted  city,  and  lose  that,  wherein  our 
^  strength  lieth,  the  revenue  of  it ;  but  miscarrying,  we  add 
'these  enemies  to  our  former;  and  must  spend  that  time  in 
'  warring  against  our  own  confederates,  which  we  needed  to 
'  employ  against  the  enemies  we  have  already.    We  must  not 

*  tboefore  give  our  confederates  hope  of  pardon,  either  impe- 
'  trable  by  words,  or  purchasable  by  money,  as  if  their  errors 
'  were  but  such  as  are  commonly  incident  to  humanity.  For 
'  these  did  us  not  an  injury  unwillingly,  but  wittingly,  conspired 
'  against  us ;  whereas  it  ought  to  be  involuntary,  whatsoever 

*  is  pardonable.    Therefore  both  then  at  first,  and  now  again  I 

*  maintain,  that  you  ought  not  to  alter  your  former  decree,  nor 
'  to  offend  in  any  of  these  three  most  disadvantageous  things 
'  to  empire,  pitj,  delight  in  plausible  speeches,  and  lenity.  As 
'  fcT  pity,  it  IS  just  to  shew  it  on  them  that  are  like  to  us,  and 

*  will  have  pity  again  ;  but  not  upon  such  as  not  only  would 
'  not  have  had  pity  upon  us,  but  must  also  of  necessity  have  been 

*  our  enemies  for  ever  hereafter.  And  for  the  rhetoricians  that  de- 
'  light  you  with  their  orations,  let  them  play  their  prizes  in  ihat- 
'  ters  of  less  weight,  and  not  in  such  wherein  the  city  for  a  little 
'  pleasiure,  must  suffer  a  great  damage,  but  they  for  their  well 
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'  $pe£^ingj  must  well  have  *.  Lastly  for  lenity,  it  is  to  be  used 

*  towards  those  that  will  be  our  friends  her^ifter,  ratlier  than 

*  towards  such,  as  being  suffered  to  live,  will  still  be  as  they 
^  are,  not  a  jot  the  less  our  enemies.  In  sum  I  say  only  this, 
'  that  if  you  follow  my  advice,  you  shall  do  that,  which  is  both 

<  just  in  respect  of  the  Mitylenians,  and  profitable  for  your- 
^selves;  whereas  if  you  decree  otherwise,  yoa  do.  not  gra- 
'  tify  them,  but  condemn  yourselves.  For  if  these  have  just- 
'  \y  revolted,  you  must  unjustly  have  had  dominion  over 
'  them.    Nay,  though  your  dominion  be  against  reason,  yet 

<  if  you  resolve  to  hold  it,  you  must  also,  as  a  matter  oon- 
'  ducing  thereunto,  against  reason  punish  them ;  or  else  you 
'  must  give  your  dominion  over,  that  you  may  be  good  without 
^  danger.  But  if  you  consider  what  was  likely  they  would  have 
^  done  to  you,  if  they  had  prevailed,  you  cannot  but  think  them 
'  worthy  the  same  punishment ;  nor  be  less  sensible  you  that 
'  have  escaped,  than  they  that  have  conspired ;  espedally  they 

<  having  done  the  injury  first*    For  such  as  do  an  injury  with- 

<  out  precedent  cause,  persecute  most,  and  even  to  the  death, 
^  him  they  have  done  it  to ;  as  jealous  of  the  danger  his  remain- 
'  ing  enemy  may  create  him.  For  he  that  is  wronged  without 
'  cause,  and  escapeth,  will  commonly  be  more  cruel,  than  if  it 

*  were  against  any  enemy  on  equal  quarrel.  Liet  us  not  there- 
^  fore  betray  ourselves,  but  in  contemplation  of  what  you  are 
'  near  suffering,  and  how  you  once  prized  above  all  things'  else, 

<  to  have  them  in  your  power,  requite  them  now  accordingly.  Be 
'  not  softened  at  the  sight  of  theur  present  estate,  nor  foiget  the 
'  danger  that  hung  over  our  own  heads  so  lately :  give  not  only 

*  unto  these  their  deserved  punishment,  but  dso  unto  the  rest 

<  of  our  confederates  a  clear  example,  that  death  is  their  sen- 
^  tence,  whensoever  they  shall  rebel.    Which  when  they  know, 

<  you  shall  the  less  often  have  occasion  to  neglect  your  enemies, 

<  and  fight  against  your  own  confederates*' 

To  this  purpose  spake  Cleon. 

After  him,  Diodotus  the  son  of  Eucrates,  who  also  in  the 
former  assembly  opposed  mo^  the  putting  of  the  Mitylenians 
to  death,  stood  forth,  and  spake  as  foUoweth. 

The  Oration  of  Diodotus. 

*  I  will  neither  blame  those  who  have  propounded  the  business 
'  of  the  Mitylenians,  to  be  again  debated,  nor  commend  those 

<  that  find  fault  with  often  consulting  in  a^rs  of  great  import- 

•  Meaning  that  the  oraton  are  bribed  and  hired  to  give  counsel  to  the  com- 
manwealth,  aecordin/p  to  the  deiire  of  other  states. 
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^arice.  But]  ftm  ofopinioa  that  nothing  is  so  contnoy  to  good 
cottDselaa  these  two,  haste  and  anger :  whereof  the  one  is  ever 
aoeompanied  with  madness^  and  the  other  with  want  of  judg- 
ment.   And  whosoever  maintaineth,  that  words  are  not  in- 
stractors  to  deeds,  either  he  is  not  wise,  or  doth  it  upon  some 
private  interest  of  his  own.    Not  wise,  if  he  think  that  fa- 
ture  and  not  apparent  things,  may  be  demonstrated  otherwise 
tlum  by  words :  interesfaed,  if  deshing  to  carry  ad  iil  matter, 
and  knowing  that  a  bad  cause  will  not  bear  a  good  speech,  he 
go  about  to  deter  his  opposers  and  hearers  b^  a  good  calum- 
niation.   But  they,  of  all  others,  are  most  mtolerable,  that 
when  inen  give  public  advice,  will  accuse  them  also  of  bribery. 
For  if  they  charge  a  man  mth  no  more  but  ignorance,  when 
he  had  spoken  in  vain,  he  might  yet  depart  with  the  opinion 
of  a  fool.   But  when  they  impute  corruption  also,  if  his  coun- 
sel tdke  {dace,  he  is  still  suspected,  and  if  it  do  not  take 
place,  he  shall  be  held  not  only  a  fool,  but  also  void  of  ho- 
nesty.   The  common-wealth  gets  no  good  by  such  courses ; 
for  through  fear  hereof  it  will  want  counsellors,  and  the  state 
would  do  their  business  for  the  most  part  well,  if  this  kind  of 
citizens  were  they  that  had  the  least  ability  in  speaking;  for 
Aey  should  then  persuade  the  city  to  the  fewer  errors,  -  For 
a  good  statesman  should  not  go  about  to  terrify  those  that 
contradict  him,  but  rather  to  make  good  his  counsel  upon  li- 
berty of  speech.    And  a  wise  state  ought  not,  either  to  add 
unto,  or  on  the  other  skle,  to  derogate  from  the  honour  of 
him  that  giveth  good  advice ;  nor  yet  punish,  nay  nor  dis- 
grace' the  man  whose  counsel  diey  receive  not.  And  then  nei- 
ther would  he  that  lighteth  on  good  advice,  deliver  any  thing 
against  his  own  conscience,  out  of  ambition  of  further  ho- 
nour, and  to  please  the  auditory ;  nor  he  that  doth  not,  covet 
thereupon  by  gratifying  the  people  some  way  or  other,  that  he 
also  may  endear  them.    But  we  do  here  the  contrary,  and  be- 
sides if  any  man  be  suspected  of  corruption,  though  he  give 
the  best  counsel  that  can  be  given,  yet  through  envy,  for  this 
uneeHain  opinion  of  his  gain,  we  lose  a  certain  benefit  to  the 
commons-wealth.    And  our  custom  is  to  hold  good  counsel 
given  suddenly  no  less  suspected,  than  bad.  By  which  means^ 
as  he  that  gives  the  most  dangerous  counsel  must  get  the 
same  recdved  by  fraud,  so  also  he  that  gives  the  most  sound 
advice,'  is  forced  by  lying  to  get  himself  believed.   So  that  the 
common-wealth  is  it  alone,  which  by  reason  of  these  suspici- 
ous imaginations,  no  man  can  possibly  benefit,  by  the  plain 
and  opeti  way,  without  artifice.    For  if  any  man  shall  do  a 
manifest  good  unto  the  common-weahh,  he  shall  presently  be 
suspected  of  some  secret  gain  unto  liimself  in  jwncular.  We 
therefore^that  in  the  most  important  afiairs,  and  amidst  these 
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jealousies,  do  give  you  advice,  have  need  to  foresee  {artber 
than  you  that  look  not  far ;  and  the  rather  because  we  stand 
accountable  for  our  counsel,  and  you  are  to  render  no  account 
of  your  hearing  it.    For  if  the  persuader  and  the  persuaded 
had  equal  harm,  you  would  be  the  more  moderate  judges. 
But  now,  according  to  the  passion  that  takes  you,  when  at 
any  time  your  afiairs  miscarry,  you  punish  the  sentence  of  that 
one  only  that  gave  the  counsel,  not  the  many  sentences  of 
your  own,  that  were  in  fault  as  well  as  hisy/^or  my  own 
part,  I  stood  not  forth  with  any  purpose  of  contradiction,  in 
the  business  of  the  Mitylenians,  nor  to  accuse  any  man.    For 
we  contend  not  now,  if  we  be  wise,  about  the  injury  done  by 
them,  but  about  the  wisest  counsel  for  ourselves.     For  how 
great  soever  be  their  fault,  yet  I  would  never  advise  to  have 
them  put  to  death,  unless  it  be  for  our  profit;  nor  yet  would 
I  pardon  them,  though  they  were  pardonable,  unless  it  be 
good  for  the  common-wealth.    And  in  my  opinion,  our  de- 
Uberation  now  is  of  the  future,  rather  than  of  the  present. 
And  whereas  Cleon  contendeth,  that  it  will  be  profitable  for 
the  future,  to  put  them  to  death,  in  that  it  will  Keep  the  rest 
from  rebelling,  1  contending  likewise  for  the  future,  affirm  the 
contrary.    And  I  desire  you  not  to  reject  the  profit  of  mv 
advice,  for  the  fair  pretexts  of  his,  which  agreeing  more  with 
your  present  anger  against  the  Mitylenians,  may  quickly  per- 
haps win  your  consent.  We  plead  not  judicially  with  the  Mi- 
tylenians, so  as  to  need  arguments  of  equity,  but  we  consult 
of  them,  which  way  we  may  serve  ourselves  of  them  to  our 
most  advantage  hereafter.    I  say  therefore,  that  death  hath 
been  in  states  ordained  for  a  punishment  of  many  offences, 
and  those  not  so  great,  but  far  less  than  this.    Yet  encou- 
raged by  hope,  men  hazard  themselves.    Nor  did  any  man 
ever  yet  enter  into  a  practice,  which  he  knew  he  could  not  go 
through  with.     And  a  city  when  it  levolteth,  supposeth  it- 
self to  be  better  furnished  either  of  themselves,  or  by  their 
confederates,  than  it  is,  or  else  it  would  never  take  the  enter- 
prise in  hand.    Thay  have  it  by  nature,  both  men  and  cities 
to  commit  offences ;  nor  is  tliere  any  law  that  can  prevent  it. 
For  men  have  gone  over  all  degrees  of  punishment,  augment- 
ing them  still,  in  hope  to  be  less  annoyed  by  malefactors ; 
and  it  is  likely  that  gentler  punishments  were  inflicted  of  old, 
even  upon  the  most  heinous  crimes ;  but  that  in  tract  of  time, 
men  continuing  to  transgress,  they  were  extended  afterwards 
to  the  taking  away  of  life ;  and  yet  they  still  transgress.  And 
therefore  either  some  greater  terror  than  death  roust  be  de- 
vised, or  death  will  not  be  enough  for  coertion.     For  poverty 
will  always  add  boldness  to  necessity ;  and  wealth,  covetous- 
ness  to  pride  and  contempt.  And  the  other  (middle)  fortunes^ 
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they  also  through  human  passion^  according  as  they  are  se* 
verally  subject   to   some  insuperable  one  or  other^  impel 
men  to  danger.     But  hope  and  desire  work  this  effect  in  all 
estates.    And  this  as  the  leader^  that  as  the  companion  ;  this 
contriving  the  enterprise,  that  suggesting  the  success  ;  are  the 
cause  of  most  crimes  that  are  committed  :  and  being  least  dis- 
cerned, are    more   mischievous  than  eWls  seen.      Besides 
these  two,  fortune  also  puts  men  forward  as  much  as  any 
thing  else :  for  presenting  herself  sometimes  unlooked  for,  she 
provoketh  some  to  adventure,  though  not  provided  as  they 
ought  for  the  purpose :  and  especially  cities,  because  they 
venture  for  the  greatest  matters,  as  liberty  and  dominion 
over  others;  and  amongst  a  generality,  every  one,  though 
untbout  reason,  somewhat  the  more  magnifies  himself  in  par- 
ticalar.    In  a  word,  it  is  a  thing  impossible,  and  of  great  sim- 
plicity to  believe,  when  human  nature  is  earnestly  bent  to  do 
a  thing,  that  by  force  of  law,  or  any  other  danger,  it  can  be 
diverted.     We  must  not  therefore,  relying  on  the  security  of 
capital  punishment,  decree  the  worst  against  them,  nor  make 
them  desperate,  as  if  there  were  no  place  to  repent,  and  as 
soon  as  they  can  to  cancel  their  offence.    For  observe,  if  a 
city  revolted  should  know  it  could  not  hold  out,  it  would 
now  compound,  whilst  it  wefe  able  both  to  pay  us  our  chaises 
for  the  present,  and  our  tribute  for  the  time  to  come.    Sut 
the  way  that  Cleon  prescribeth,  what  city,  think  you,  would 
not  provide  itself  better  than  this  did,  and  endure  the  siege  to 
the  very  last,  if  to  compound  late  and  soon  be  ail  one  ?    And 
how  can  it  be  but  detriment  to  us,  to  be  at  the  charge  of  long 
sieges,  through  their  obstinacy,  and  when  we  have  taken  a 
city,  to  find  it  exhausted,  and  to  lose  the  revenue  of  it  for  the 
future  ?  And  this  revenue  is  the  only  strength  we  have  against 
our  enemies.  We  are  not  then  to  be  exact  judges  in  the  pu- 
nition  of  offenders,  but  to  look  rather  how  by  their  moderate 
punishment  we  may  have  our  confederate  cities,  such  as  they 
may  be  able  to  pay  us  tribute ;  and  not  think  to  keep  them 
in  awe  by  the  rigor  of  laws',  but  by  the  providence  of  our  own 
actions.    But  we  to  the  contrary,  when  we  recover  a  city, 
which  having  been  free,  and  held  under  our  obedience  by 
force,  hath  revolted  justly,  think  now,  that  we  ought  to  inflict 
some  cruel  punishment  upon  them ;  whereas  we  ought  rather, 
not  mightily  to  punish  a  free  city  revolted,  but  mightily  to 
k>ok  to  it  before  it  revolt,  and  to  prevent  the  intention  of  it; 
but  when  we  have  overcome  them,  to  lay  the  foult  upon  as 
few  as  we  can.    Consider  also,  if  you  follow  the  advice  of 
Cleon,  bow  much  you  shall  offend  likewise  in  this  other  point. 
For  in  all  your  cities,  the  commonality  are  now  your  friends, 
and  either  revolt  not  with  the  few,  or  if  they  be  compelled  to 
it  by  force,  they  presently  turn  enemies  to  them  that  cause 
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^'the  revolt ;  whereby  when  you  go  to  war,'  you  faaire  the  cotli- 
'mons  of  the  adverse  city  on  your  side.  But  if  you  shall  de- 
^  stroy  the  commonality  of  the  Mitylenians^  which  did  neither 
'partake  of  the  revolt,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  armed,  pre- 
'  sently  delivered  the  city  into  your  hands,  you  shall  first  do 
'unjustly  to  kill  such  as  have  done  you  service,  and  you  shall 
'  efiect  a  work  besides,  which  the  great  men  do  every  where 
'  most  desire.  For  when  they  have  made  a  city  to  revolt,  they 
'  shall  have  the  peofde  presently  on  their  side;  you  having  foze- 
'  fihewn  them  by  the  example,  that  both  the  guilty  and  not 
'  guilty  must  undergo  the  same  punishment. 

'  Whereas  indeed,  though  they  were  guilty,  yet  we  ought 
'  to  dissemble  it,  to  the  end  that  the  only  party  (now  our 
'  friend)  may  not  become  our  enemy.  And  for  the  assur- 
'ing  of  our  dominion,  I  think  it  far  more  profitable  voluntarily 
'to  put  up  with  an  injury,  than  justly  to  destroy  such  as  we 
'should  not.  And  that  same,  both  justice  and  profit  of  re- 
'  venge  alleged  by  Cleon,  can  never  possibly  be  found  together 
'  in  the  same  thing. 

'  You  therefore,  upon  knowledge  that  this  is  the  best  course, 
'  not  upon  compassion,  or  lenity,  (for  neither  would  I  have  you 
'  won  by  that)  but  upon  consideration  of  what  hath  been  ad- 
'  vised,  be  ruled  by  me,  and  proceed  to  judgment  at  your  own 
'  leisure,  against  those  whom  Paches  hath  sent  hither  as  guity, 
'  and  suffer  the  rest  to  enjoy  their  city.  For  that  will  be  both 
'  good  for  the  future,  and  also  of  present  terror  to  the  enemy. 
'  For  he  that  consulteth  wisely,  is  a  sorer  enemy  than  he  that 
'  assaulteth  with  the  strength  of  action  unadvisedly.' 
Thus  spoke  Diodotus. 

hitN  these  two  opinions  were  delivered,  the  one  most  oppo- 
flte  to  the  other,  the  Athenians  were  at  contention  which  they 
should  decree ;  and  at  the  holding  up  of  hands,  they  were  both 
sides  almost  equal :  but  yet  the  sentence  of  Diodotus  prevailed. 
Whereupon  they  presently  in  haste  sent  away  another  gaily, 
lest  not  arriving  before  the  former,  they  should  find  the  city 
already  destroyed.  The  first  gaily  set  forth  before  the  second 
a  day  and  a  night.  But  the  M itylenian  ambassadors  having 
furnished  this  latter  with  wine  and  barley-cakes,  and  promised 
them  great  rewards,  if  they  overtook  the  other  gaily ;  they 
cowed  diligently,  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  plying  their 
oars,  and  faking  their  refection  of  the  said  barley-cakes  steeped 
in  wine  and  oil :  and  by  turns  part  of  them  slept,  and  the  other 
port  rowed.  It  happened  also  that  there  blew  no  wind  against 
them  J  and  the  former  gaily  making  no  great  haste,  as  going 
on  so  sad  an  errand,  whereas  the  latter  proceeded  in  the  man- 
ner before  mentioned,  arrived  indeed  first,  but  only  so  much, 
as  PlBches  had  read  the  sentence,  and  prepaid  to  execute  what 
they  had  decreed.    But  presentiy  after  came  in  the  other  gally^ 
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and  saved  the  city  from  being  destroyed.    So  hear  were  the 
Mitylenians  to  the  danger. 

But  those  whom  Pac^es  had  sent  home,  as  most  culpable  of 
the  revolt,  the  Athenians,  as  Cieon  had  advised,  put  to  death; 
being  in  number  somewhat  above  a  thousand. 

They  also  razed  the  walls  of  Mitylene,  and  took  from  them 
all  their  gallies.  After  which  they  imposed  on  the  Lesbians  no 
more  tribute,  but  having  divided  their  land  (all  but  that  of  the 
Methymneans)  into  three  thousand  parts,  three  hundred  of 
those  parts,  of  the  choisest  land,  they  consecrated  to  the  gods. 
And  for  the  rest,  they  sent  men  by  lot  out  of  their  own  city  to 
possess  it,  of  whom  the  Lesbians  at  the  rent  of  two  minse  *  of 
silver  yearly  upon  a  lot,  had  the  land  again  to  be  husbanded  by 
themselves.  The  Athenians  took  in  all  such  towns  also  as  the 
Mitylenians  were  masters  of  in  the  continent,  which  were  af- 
terwards made  subjects  to  the  people  of  Athens.  Thus  ended 
the  business  touching  Lesbos. 

The  same  summer,  after  the  recovery  of  Lesbos,  the  Athe- 
nians under  the  conduct  of  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  made 
war  on  Minoa,  an  island  adjacent  to  Megara.  For  the  Mega* 
reans  had  built  a  tower  in  it,  and  served  themselves  of  the 
island  for  a  place  of  garrison.  But  Nicias  deshred  that  the 
Athenians  might  keep  their  watch  upon  Megara  in  that  island, 
as  being  nearer,  and  no  more  at  Budorus  and  Salamis;  to  the 
end  that  the  Peloponnesians  might  not  go  out  thence  with 
their  gallies  undescried,  nor  send  out  pirates  as  they  had  for- 
merly done,  and  to  prohibit  the  importatk>n  of  all  things  to  the 
Megareans  by  sea.  Wherefore  when  he  had  first  taken  two- 
towers  that  stood  out  from  Nisaea,  with  engines  applied  from 
the  sea,  and  so  made  a  free  entrance  for  his  gallies  between  the' 
bland  and  the  firm  land,  he  took  it  in  with  a  wall  also  from  the 
continent,  in  that  part  where  it  might  receive  aid  by  a  biid^ 
over  the  marishes,  for  it  was  not  far  distant  from  the  main- 
land. And  that  being  in  few  days  finished,  he  built  a  fort  in 
the  island  itself,  and  leaving  there  a  garrison,  carried  the  rest 
of  his  army  back. 

It  happened  also  about  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  that 
the  Platseans  having  spent  their  victual,  and  being  unalble 
longer  to  hold  out,  yielded  their  city  in  this  manner  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesians. The  Peloponnesians  assaulted  the  walls,  but 
they  within  were  unable  to  fight.  Whereupon  the  Lacedemo- 
nian commander  perceiving  their  weakness  would  not  take 
the  place  by  force,  (for  he  had  command  to  that  purpose  finom 
Lacedemon,  to  the  end  that  if  they  should  eirer  midce  peaoe- 
with  the  Athenians,  with  conditknisof  mutinl  restituti<Hi  of  sueh 
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eities  as  on  either  side  had  been  taken  by  war,  Platiea^  as  having 
come  in  of  its  own  accord,  might  not  be  thereby  recoverable,) 
but  sent  a  herald  to  them,  who  demanded,  whether  or  no  they 
would  give  up  their  city  voluntarily  into  the  hands  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  take  them  for  their  judges,  with  power  to  punish 
the  ofienders,  but  none  without  form  of  justice.  So  said  the  he- 
rald :  and  they  (for  they  were  now  at  the  weakest)  delivered  up 
the  city  accordingly.  So  the  Peloponnesians  gave  the  Platseans 
food  for  certain  days,  till  the  judges,  which  were  five,  should 
arrive  from  Lacedemou.  And  when  they  were  come,  no  accu- 
sation was  exhibited,  but  calling  them  man  by  man,  they  asked 
of  every  one  only  this  question :  ^  whether  they  had  done  to 
'  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  in  this  war,  any 
'  good  service  ?'  But  the  Plataeans  having  sued  to  make  their 
answer  more  at  large,  and  having  appointed  Astymachus  the 
son  of  Asopolaus,  and  Lacon  the  son  of  Adimnestus  (who  had 
been  heretofore  the  host  of  the  Lacedemonians)  for  their 
speakers,  said  as  followeth : 

The  Oration  of  the  Plataans. 

*  Mbn  of  Laoedemon,  relying  upon  you,  we  yielded  up  our 

*  city,  not  expecting  to  undergo  this,  but  some  more  legal 
^  manner  of  proceeding,  and  we  agreed  not  to  stand  to  the 
'  judgment  of  others,  (as  now  we  do)  but  of  yourselves  only ; 
^  conceiving  we  should  so  obtain  the  better  justice.  But  now 
^  we  fear  we  have  been  deceived  in  both.  For  we  have  reason 
'  to  suspect,  both  that  the  trial  is  capital,  and  you  the  judges 
^  partial.    Gathering  s  >  much,  both  ftom  that,  that  there  hath 

*  not  been  presented  any  accusation  to  which  we  might  answer, 
'  and  also  from  this,  that  the  interrogatory  is  short,  and  such 
'  as  if  we  answer  to  it  with  truth,  we  shall  speak  against  our- 
'  selves ;  and  be  easily  convinced,  if  we  lie.    But  since  we  are 

*  on  all  hands  in  a  straight,  we  are  forced  (and  it  seems  our 
'  safest  way,)  to  try  what  we  can  obtain  by  pleading.  For.  for 
^  men  in  our  case,  the  speech  not  spoken  may  give  occasion  to 
^  some  to  think,  that  spoken,  it  had  preserved  us.  But  besides 
^  other  inconveniences,  the  means  also  of  persuasion  go  ill  on 
^  our  side :  for  if  we  had  not  known  one  another,  we  might 
'  have  helped  ourselves  by  producing  testimony  in  things  you 
^  knew  not.  Whereas  now  all  that  we  shall  say,  will  be  before 
'  men  that  know  already  what  it  is.  And  we  fear  not  that  you 
^  mean,  because  you  know  us  inferior  in  virtue  to  yourselves,  to 
^  make  that  a  crime,  but  lest  you  bring  us  to  a  judgment  al- 
^  ready  judged,  to  gratify  some  body  else.  Nevertheless  we 
'  will  produce  our  reasons  of  equity  against  the  quarrel  of  the 
'  Thebans,  and  withal  make  mention  of  our  services  done,  both 
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to  you  and  to  the  rest  of  tSreece,  and  make  trial,  if  by  any 
means  we  can  persuade  you.  As  to  that  short  interrogatory, 
whether  we  have  any  way  done  good  in  this  present  war  to 
the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  or  not  ?  if  you  ask 
as  as  enemies,  we  say,  that  if  we  have  done  them  no  good, 
we  have  also  done  them  no  Wrong.  If  you  ask  us  as  friends, 
then  we  say,  that  they  rather  have  done  as  the  injury,  in  that 
they  made  war  upon  us.  But  in  the  time  of  the  peace,  and 
in  the  war  against  the  Medes,  we  behaved  ourselves  well  $  for 
the  one  we  brake  not  first,  and  in  the  other,  we  were  the  only 
Boeotians  that  joined  with  you  for  the  delivery  of  Greece. 
For  though  we  dwell  up  in  the  land,  yet  we  fought  by  sea  at 
Artemisium,  and  in  the  battle  fought  in  this  our  own  terri- 
tory we  were  with  you ;  and  whatsoever  dangers  the  Grecians 
in  tho^e  times  underwent,  we  were  partakers  of  all,  even  be- 
yond our  strength.  And  unto  you  Lacedc^monians  in  parti- 
cular, when  Sparta  was  in  greatest  afiright  after  the  earth- 
!iuake,  upon  the  rebellion  of  the  Helots,  and  seizing  of 
thome,  we  sent  the  third  part  of  our  power  to  asnst  you^ 
which  you  have  no  reason  to  forget.  Such  then  we  shewed 
ourselves  in  those  ancient  and  most  important  afiairs.  It  is 
true,  we  have  been  your  enemies  since,  but  for  that  you  are 
to  blame  yourselves :  for  when  oppressed  by  the  Thelians  we 
sought  league  of  you,  you  rejected  us,  and  bade  us  go  to  the 
Athenians  that  were  nearer  hand,  yourselves  being  far  off: 
nevertheless,  you  neither  have  in  this  war,  nor  were  to  have 
sufiered  at  our  hands  any  thing  that  misbecame  us.  And  if 
we  denied  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians,  when  you  bade  us, 
we  did  you  no  injury  in  it :  for  they  both  aided  us  against  the 
Thebans,  when  you  shrunk  from  us ;  and  it  was  now  no  more 
any  honesty  to  betray  them :  especially  having  been  well  used 
by  them,  and  we  ourselves,  having  sought  their  league,  and 
been  made  denizens  also  oif  their  city.  Nay,  we  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  followed  them  in  all  their  commands  with  ala* 
crity.  When  you,  or  the  Athenians  have  the  leading  of  the 
confederates,  if  evil  be  done,  not  they  that  follow  are  culpa- 
ble, but  you  that  lead  to  the  evil.  The  Thebans  have  done 
us  many  other  injuries ;  but  this  last,  which  is  the  cause  of 
what  we  now  suffer,  you  yourselves  know  what  it  was.  For 
we  avenged  us  but  justly  of  those  that  in  time  of  peace,  and 
upon  the  day  of  our  Novilunial  Sacrifice,  had  surprised  our 
city ;  and  by  the  law  of  all  nations  it  is  lawful  to  repel  an  as- 
sailing enemy ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  you  should 
punish  us  now  for  them.  For  if  you  shall  measure  justice  by 
your  and  their  present  benefit  in  the  war,  it  will  manifestly 
q>pear,  that  you  are  not  judges  of  the  truth,  but  respecters 
only  of  your  profit.    And  yet  if  the  Thebans  seem  profitable 
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'  to  you  now,  we  aod  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  were  more  pro- 
'  fitable  to  you  then,  when  you  were  in  greater  danger.  Fof 
^  though  the  Thebans  are  now  on  your  side  when  you  invade 
'  others,  yet  at  that  time  when  the  Barbarian  came  in  to  im- 
^  pose  servitude  on  all,  they  were  on  his.  It  is  but  justice,  that 
^  with  our  present  offence  (if  we'have  committed  any)  to  com- 
'  pare  our  forwardness  then ;  which  you  will  find  both  greater 
^  than  our  fault,  and  augmented  also  by  the  circumstance  of 
^  such  a  season,  when  it  was  rare  to  find  any  Grecian  that 

*  durst  oppose  his  valour  to  Xerxes'  power ;  and  when  they 
'  were  most  commended,  not  that  with  safety  helped  to  furthet 

*  his  invasion,  but  that  adventured  to  do  what  was  most  honest, 
^  though  with  danger.    But  we  being  of  that  number,  and  ho- 

*  noured  for  it  amongst  the  first,  are  afrsud  lest  the  same  shall 
'  be  now  a  cause  for  our  destruction,  as  having  chosen  rather 

*  to  follow  the  Athenians  justly,  than  you  profitably.  But  yotl 
'  should  ever  have  the  same  opinion,  in  the  same  case ;  and 
'  think  this  only  to  he  profitable,  that  doing  what  is  useAil  for 
'  the  present  occasion,  you  reserve  withal  a  constant  acknow- 
'  ledgment  of  the  virtue  of  your  good  confederates.     Consider 

*  also  that  you  are  an  example  of  honest  dealing  *  to  the  most 
^  of  the  Grecians.  Now  if  you  shall  decree  otherwise  than  i^ 
'  just,  (for  this  judgment  of  yours  is  conspicuous)  you  that  be 
'  praised  against  us  that  be  not  blamed,  take  heed  that  they  d6 
f  not  dislike  that  good  men  should  undergo  an  unjust  sentence*, 
'  though  at  the  hands  of  better  men ;  or  that  the  spoil  of  u^ 
'  that  have  done  the  Grecians  service,  should  be  dedicated  iti 
^  their  temples.  For  it  will  be  thought  a  horrible  matter  that 
'  Platffia  should  be  destroyed  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  that 

*  yQU,  whereas  your  fathers  in  honour  of  our  valour,  inscribed 

*  the  name  of  our  city  on  the  Tripode  at  Delphi,  should  noW 

*  blot  it  out  of  all  Greece  to  gratify  the  Thebans.     For  we  have 

*  proceeded  to  such  a  degree  of  calamity,  that  if  the  Medes  had 
'  prevailed,  we  must  have  perished  then ;  and  now  the  Thebaifi 

*  have  overcome  us  again  in  you,  who  were  before  our  greatest 
'  friends,  and  have  put  us  to  two  great  hazards,  one  before  of 
<  famishing  if  we  yielded  not,  and  another  of  a  capital  sentence. 
'  And  we  Plataeans,  who  even  beyond  our  strength  have  been 

*  zealous  in  the  defence  of  the  Grecians,  are  now  abandoned, 

*  and  left  unrelieved  by  them  all.  But  we  beseech  you  for  those 
^  gods'  sakes,  in  whose  names  once  we  made  a  mutual  league; 

*  and  for  our  valour's  sake  shewn  in  the  behalf  of  the  Grecians', 

*  to  be  moyed  towards  us,  and  (if  at  the  persuasion  of  the  The^ 

*  It  dotb  not  appear  by  any  thiogf  in  the  time  of  this  war,  that  the  Laeedcmo- 
nians  deserved  any  reputation  for  jostice,  but  eontrarily  they  appear  by  this  ai^ 
direre  othei-  actioos,  not  to  have  esteemed  of  justioe  at  all  when  it  crowed  their 
«WB  interett  or  passioD. 
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bans,  you  hare  determined  ought  i^nst  us,)  to  change  your 
minds,  and  reciprocally  to  require  at  the  hands  of  the  The- 
bans  this  courtesy,  that  whom  you  ought  to  spare,  they  wouM 
be  contented  not  to  kill,  and  so  receive  an  honest  benefit  in 
recompence  of  a  wicked  one,  and  not  to  bestow  pleaMire  upon 
others,  and  receive  wickedness  upon  yourselves  in  exchange. 
For  though  to  take  away  our  lives  be  a  matter  quickly  done, 
yet  to  make  the  infamy  of  it  cease,  will  be  work  enough. 
For  being  none  of  your  enemies,  but  well^willers,  and  such 
as  have  entered  into  the  war  upon  constraint,  you  cannot  pirt 
as  to  death  with  justice.  Therefore  if  you  will  judge  uoeor*- 
raptly,  you  ought  to  secure  our  persons,  and  to  remember 
that  you  received  us  by  our  own  voluntary  submission,  and 
with  hands  upheld  (and  it  is  the  law  among  Grecians  not  to 
put  such  to  qeath,)  besides  that,  we  have  from  time  to  time 
been  beneficial  to  you :  for  look  upon  the  sepulchres  of  your 
fathers,  whom  slain  by  the  Medes,  and  buried  in  this  temtory 
(rfours,  we  have  yearly  honoured  at  the  public  charge,  both 
with  vestments  and  other  rites ;  and  of  such  things  as  our 
hod  hath  produced,  we  have  ofiered  unto  them  the  first  fruits 
of  it  all,  as  fnends  in  amicable  land,  and  confederates  use  .to 
do  to  those  that  have  formerly  been  their  fellows  in  arms. 
But  now  by  a  wrong  sentence,  you  shall  do  the  contrary  of 
this.  For  consider  this :  Pausaoias,  as  he  thought,  interred 
these  men  in  amicable  ground,  and  amongst  their  friends: 
but  you,  if  you  slay  us,  and  of  Platseis  make  Thebais,  what  do 
you  but  leave  your  fathers  and  kindred  deprived  of  the  ho^ 
nours  they  now  have,  in  an  hostile  territory,  and  amongst  the 
very  men  that  slew  them  ?  And  moreover  put  into  servitude 
that  soil  whereon  the  Grecians  were  put  into  liberty;  and 
make  desolate  the  temples  wherein  they  prayed  when  they 
prevailed  against  the  Medes :  and  destroy  the  patrial  sacri- 
fices which  were  instituted  by  the  builders  and  founders  of 
the  same. 

^  These  things  are  not  for  your  glory,  men  of  Lacedemon, 
nor  to  violate  the  common  institutions  of  Greece,  and  wrong 
your  progenitors,  nor  to  destroy  us  that  have  done  you  ser- 
vice, for  the  hatred  of  another,  when  you  have  received  no  in- 
jury from  us  yourselves.  But  to  spare  our  lives,  to  rdent,  to 
have  a  moderate  compassion,  in  contemplation  not  only  of 
the  greatness  of  the  punishment,  but  also  of  who  we  are  that 
suffer,  and  of  the  uncertainty  where  calamity  may  light,  and 
that  undeservedly ;  which  we  (as  becometh  us,  and  our  need 
compelleth  us  to  do)  cry  aloud  unto  the  cQmmon  gods 
of  Greece  to  persuade  you  unto;  producing  the  oath  sworn 
by  your  fathers,  to  put  you  in  mind;  and  also  we  become 
here,  sanctuary  men,  at  the  sepulchres  of  your  fathers,  crying 
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^  out  upon  the  dead,  not  to  sufier  themselves  to  be  in.  (iie 
^  power  of  the  Thebans,  nor  to  let  their  greatest  friends  be 

*  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  their  greatest  enemies ;  remem- 
'  bering  them  of  that  day,  upon  which,  though  we  have  done 
'  glorious  acts  in  their  company,  yet  we  are  in  danger  at  this 
^  day  of  most  miserable  suffering.     But  to  make  an  end  of 

*  speaking  (which  is,  as  necessary,  so  most  bitter  to  men  in 
<  our  case,  because  the  hazard  of  our  lives  cometh  so  soon  af- 

*  ter,)  for  a  conclusion  we  say,  that  it  was  not  to  the  Thebans 

*  that  we  rendered  our  city  (for  we  would  rather  have  died  of 
■*  famine,  the  most  base  perdition  of  ^  all  other)  but  we  came 
^  out  on  trust  in  you.    And  it  is  but  justice,  that  if  we  cannot 

*  persuade  you,  you  should  set  us  again  in  the  estate  we  were 
^  m,  and  let  us  undergo  the  danger  at  our  own  election.  Also 
^  we  require  you,  men  of  Lacedemon,  not  only  to  deliver  us 
^  PlatsBans  who  have  been  most  zealous  in  the  service  of  the 
^  Grecians,  especially  being  sanctuary  men,  out  of  your  own 

*  hands,  and  your  own  trust,  into  the  hands  of  our  most  mortai 
'  enemies  the  Thebans,  but  also  to  be  our  saviours,  and  not 
^  to  destroy  us  utterly,  you  that  set  at  liberty  all  other  Gre> 
^  cians/ 

Thus  spake  the  Plataans. 

But  the  Thebans,  fearing  lest  the  Lacedemonians  might  re* 
lent  at  their  oration,  stood  forth  and  said,  *  That  since  the  Pla- 
'  t«eans  had  had  the  liberty  of  a  longer  speech  (which  they  thought 
'  they  should  not)  than  for  answer  to  the  question  was  neces- 
^  sary,  they  also  desired  to  speak  :'  and  being  commanded  to 
say  on,  spake  to  this  effect : 

The  Oration  of  the  Thebans. 

^  If  these  men  had  answered  briefly  to  the  question,  and 
^  not   both   turned  against  us   with  an  accusation,  and  also 

*  out  of  the  purpose,  and  wherein  the^  were  not  charged^ 
'  made  much  apology  and   commendation  of  themselves  in 

*  things  unquestioned,  we  had  never  asked  leave  to  speak  ;  but 
^  as  it  is,  we  are  to  the  one  point  to  answer,  and  to  confute  the 

*  other,  that  neither  the  faults  of  us,  nor  their  own  reputation 
'  may  do  them  good,  but  your  sentence  may  be  guided,  by 

<  hearing  of  the  truth  of  both.  The  quarrel  between  us  and 
« them  arose  first  from  this ;  that  when  we  had  built  Platsa 

<  last  of  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  together  with  some  other 
'  places,  which,  having  driven  out  the  prombcuous  nations,  we 
'  had  th'en  in  our  dommion,  they  would  not  (as  was  ordained  at 
'  first)  allow  us  to  be  their  leaders,  but  being  the  onl^  men  of 
'  all  the  Boeotians  that  transgressed  the  common  ordinance  of 
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'  the  country,  when  diey  should  have  been  compelled  to  their 
^  daty^  they  turned  unto  the  Athenians,  and  together  with  them 
^  did  as  many  evils,  for  which  they  likewise  suiered  as  msny^ 
'from  us.    But  when  the  Barbarians  invaded  Greece,  then 
'  (say  they)  that  they,  of  all  the  Boeotians  only  also  medized 
'  not.    And  this  is  the  thing  wherein  they  both  glory  most 
'  themselves  and  most  detract  from  us.     Now  we  confess  diey 
'  medized  not,  because  also  the  Athenians  did  not.     Neverthe- 
^less  when  the  Athenians  afterwards  invaded  the. rest  of  the 
^  Grecians,  >n  the  same  kind  then  of  all  the  Boeotians  tliey  only 
'  atticized.     But  take  now  into  your  consideration  withal,  what 
'  form  of  government  we  were  in,  both  the  one  and  the  other,* 
'  when  we  did  this.    For  then  had  we  our  city  governed,  nei- 
'  ther  by  an  oligarchy,  with  laws  common  to  all,  nor  by  a 
'  democracy,  but  the  state  was  managed  by  a  few  with  autho- 
^  rity  absolute,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  contrary  to 
'  laws,  and  moderation,  nor  more  approaching  unto  tyranny. 
^  And  tliese  few,  hoping  yet  further,  if  the  Medes  prevailed,' 
Vto  increase  their  own  power,  kept  the  people  under,   and 
^  furthered  the   coming  of  the  Barbarian.    And  so  did  the 
j         ^  whole  city,  but  it  was  not  then  master  of  itself;  nor  doth  it 
I         '  deserve  to  be  upbraided  with  what  it  did  when  they  had  no 
I         ^  laws,  [but  were  at  the  will  of  others.]     But  when  the  Medes 
I         *  were  gone,  and  our  city  had  laws,  consider  now,  when  the 
I         '  Athenians  attempted  to  subdue  all  Greece,  and  this  territory 
^  of  ours  with  the  rest,  wherein  through  sedition  they  had  got- 
'  ten  many  places  already,  whether  by  giving  them  battle  at 
^  Coronea  and  defeating  them,  we  delivered  not  Boeotia  from 
'  servitude  then,  and  do  not  also  now  with  much  zeal  assist 
'  you  in  the  asserting  of  the  rest  and  find  not  more  horses,  and 
'  more  provision  of  war,  than  any  of  the  confederates  besides. 
^  And  so  much  be  spoken  by  way  of  apology  to  our  medizing. 
'  And  we  will  endeavour  to  prove  now,  that  the  Grecians  have  been 

*  rather  wronged  by  you,  and  that  you  are  more  worthy  of  all 

*  manner  of  punishment.     You  became,  (you  say)  confede- 

*  rates  and  denizens  of  Athens,  for  to  be  righted  against  us ; 
'against  us  then  only  the  Athenians  should  have  come  with* 
'  you,  and  not  you  with  tliem  have  gone  to  the  invasion  of  the 
'  rest ;  especially  when  if  the  Athenians  would  have  led  you 
'  whither  you  would  not,  you  had  the  league  of  the  I^acedemo- 
^  nians  made  with  you  against  the  Medes  (which  you  so  often 
'objected)  to  have  resorted  unto;  which  was  sufficient  not 
'  only  to  have  protected  you  from  us,  but  which  is  the  main 
'  mutter,  to  have  secured  you  to  take  what  course  you  had 
'  pleased.  But  voluntarily,  and  without  constraint,  you  rather 
'chose  to  follow  the  Athenians,  And  you  say  it  had  been  a 
'dishonest  thing  to  have  betrayed  your  benefactors  :  but  it  is 
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incre  diAbdnest^  woA  more  anjusl  by  far,  to  'betfoy  the  Gk- 
cia«s  uniTtti^aHyy  to  whom  yoa  hate  swotn,  thta  to  betray 
the  Albeniaitt  {done  ^  especiallj  when  these  go  about  to  d€- 
Uit«r  Greece  horn  subjectioD,  and  the  other  to  subdue  k. 
Besides,  tile  requital  you  make  the  Athenians,  is  not  piopor- 
tiDoabk^  nor  free  from  didionesty;  for  you  (as  yoo  say  your- 
selves) brought  in  the  Athenians  to  right  you  against  inju- 
ries, and  you  co-operate  with  them  in  injuring  others.  And 
howsoever,  it  is  not  so  dishonest  to  leave  a  benefit  unrequited, 
as  to  make  such  a  requital,  as  thougli  justly  du^  eannot  be 
justly  done.  Bat  you  have  made  it  apparent,  that  ^ven  then 
it  was  not  for  the  Grecians'  sake,  that  yon  atone  of  all  the 
Boeotians,  medizeil  not,  but  because  the  Adienians  did  not ; 
yet  now,  you  that  would  do  as  the  Athenians  did,  and  con- 
trary to  what  the  Greciffiis  did,  daim  fevour  of  these,  for  what 
you  did  for  the  others'  sake*  But  there  is  no  reason  for  that ; 
but  as  you  have  chosen  the  Altemans,  so  lei  them  help  you 
in  this  trial.  iVnd  produce  not  the  oath  of  the  form^  leagae, 
as  if  that  shotdd  save  you  now ;  for  you  have  relinquislied  it, 
and  contrary  to  the  same,  have  rather  helped  the  Autenians  to 
subdue  the  /Eginetce,  and  others,  duan  hindered  them  from  it. 
And  this  you  not  only  did  voluntarily,  and  having  laws,  the 
same  you  have  now,  and  none  forcing  you  to  it,  aa  there  did 
uSj  but  also  rejected  our  last  invitation,  (a  little  before  the 
shotting  up  of  your  city)  to  qoietness  and  neutrality.  Who 
can  therefore  more  deservedly  be  bated  of  the  Grecians  in  ge- 
neral than  you,  that  pretend  honestir  to  their  mln  i  And 
those  acts  wherein  formerly  (as  you  say)  you  have  beien  bene- 
ficial to  the  Grecians,  you  have  now  made  a{^rent  to  be 
none  of  yours,  and  made  true  proof  of  what  your  own  nature 
inclines  you  to.  For  with  Atbeinbins  you  have  tndked  in 
the  way  of  injustice.  And  thus  much  we  have  laid  open 
touching  oar  involuntary  medizing,  and  your  voluntary  atli- 
cizing. 

^  And  for  this  last  injury  you  charge  us  with,  namdy  the  un- 
lawfcl  invading  of  your  city  in  time  of  peace,  and  of  your 
Ne^  Moon  Sacrifice^  we  do  not  think,  no  not  in  tiMs  adion,  that 
we  have  ofiended  so  much  as  you  yourselves.  Fdr  though  we 
had  done  unjustly  if  we  had  assaulted  your  city,  or  wasted 
ywa  territory  sis  enemies,  of  our  own  accotd ;  yet  when  the 
prime  men  of  your  own  city,  both  foi*  wealth  and  nobility, 
willing  to  discharge  you  of  foreign  league,  and  Ooaform  you 
to  the  common  institutions  of  all  Be^a,  did  €^*  their  own 
aeccttd  cdt  us  in,  wherein  lieth  the  Injury  then  ?  For  they 
that  lead  transgress,  rather  than  they  that  follow.  But  as  we 
conceive,  neither  they  nor  we  have  transgressed  at  all.  Bat 
being  citizens  as  well  as  you,  and  having  la^yre  to  haaaid^ 
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^  tkey  <^iied  their  owa  g^ites^  aod  took  us  mto  the  city  as 
^  friends,  not  as  eneouea,  witii  inteotioii  to  keep  the  ill-affected 
^  from  being  wane,  and  to  do  right  to  tbe  good :  taking  upon 

*  them  to  be  moderators  of  your  CQunctls,  and  not  to  deprire 
^  the  city  of  your  persona  ;  bat  to  reduce  you  into  one  body 
^  with  the  rest  of  your  kindred ;  and  not  to  engage  you  in  hos^ 

<  tiUty  with  aay,  but  to  settle  you  in  peace  with  all. 

'  And  for  an  argument  that  we  did  not  this  as  enemies,  we 

*  did  harm  to  no  man;  but  proclaimed,  that  if  any  man  were 
'  wtiling  to  hwre  the  city  goiReroed  after  tbe  common  form  of 
'  all  Boeotia,  be  should  come  to  us.  And  you  came  willingly 
^  at  first,  and  were  quiet ;  Irat  afterwards  when  you  knew  we 
^  were  bat  £ew,  (though  we  might  aeem  to  have  done  some^ 
^  what  more  then  was  fit  to  do,  without  the  consent  of  your  mul- 
^  titude)  yott  did  not  by  us  as  we  did  by  you,  first  innovate  no-' 
^  thing  in  fact,  aiid  then  with  words  persuade  us  to  go  forth 
'again,. but  contrary  to  the  Gomp:mtion,  assaulted  us.    And 

*  for  those  men  you  slew  in  the  afiray,  we  grieve  not  so  much 
^  (for  they  suffisred  by  a  kind  of  bw)  but  to  kill  those  that  held 
'  up  their  hands  tost  mercy,  whom  taken  alive,  you  afterwards 
'  had  promised  to  spare,  was  not  this  a  horrid  cruelty  ?  You 
'  committed  in  thb  business  three  crimes,  pne  in  the  neck  of 

*  another  :  first  the  breach  of  the  composition,  then  the  death 
'  thait  foUowedof  our  men,  and  thirdly  the  falsifying  of  your  pro- 
'  mise,  to  aavie  them  if  we  did  no  hurt  to  any  thing  of  yours  in 
^  the  fields.  And  yet  you  say  that  we  are  the  transgressors, 
'  and  that  you  for  your  parts  deserve  not  to  undergo  a  judg* 
^  meat.  Bult  it  is  otherwise.  And  if  these  men  judge  aright, 
^  yon  shall  be  punished  now  for  alt  your  crimes  at  once.  We 
'  have  hereU),  men  of  lAcedomon,  been  thus  large,  both  for 
'  your  8ad£<9  and  ours.  For  yours,  to  let  you  see,  that  if  you 
'  oondemn  tiiem,it  will  be  noiAJusttce;  for  ours,  that  the  equity 
'  of  oar  iwenge  may  the  better  appear.  Be  not  moved  with 
'  the  recital  €t  their  virtues  of  old  (if  any  they  hftd)  which 
^  though  they  oug^t  to  help  tbe  wronged,  should  double  the 
^  paniahment  bf  such  £^9  comtttit  wickedness,  because  their  of- 

*  fence  doth  not  become  them.    Nor  let  them  fieue  ever  the 

<  betier  for  their  lameotation  or  your  compassion,  when  they 

*  ciy  out  upon  your  ihtWa'  sepulchres,  and  thefar  own  want  of 

<  friends.    FtK  we  on  the  other  side  affirm,  that  the  youth  of 

*  our  eity  svffisird  harder  measure,  from  them  and  their  fathers, 
'  partiy  slainal  Corona  in  bringing  Bceotia  to  your  confede- 
*mtion,  and  partly  alive  and  now.^d,  and  deprived  of  their 

*  children,  miake  ht  juster  supplication  to  you  for  revenge. 
'  And  pity  belongeth  to  such  as  sniffer  undeservedly,  but  on  tlie 
'contrary,  when  men  are  wortiiily  punished,  (as  iJbese  are)  it 
'  is  to  be  rgoked  at.    And  for  their  present  wai»t  of  friends, 
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*  they  may  thank  themselves :  for  of  their  own  accord  they  re- 
^  jected  the  better  confederates.  And  the  law  hath  been  broken 
'  by  them,  without  precedent  wrong  from  us,  in  that  they  con- 

*  demned  our  men  spitefully,  rather  than  judicially ;  in  which 
^  point  we  shall  now  come  short  of  requiting  them ;  for  they 
^  shall  suffer  legally,  and  not,  as  they  say  they  do,  with  bands 
^  upheld  from  battle,  but  as  men  that  have  put  themselves  upon 

*  trial  by  consent. 

^  Maintain  therefore  (ye  Lacedemonians)  the  law  of  the 
'  Grecians  against  these  men  that  have  transgressed ;  and  give 

*  unto  us  that  have  suffered  contrary  to  the  law,  the  just  re- 
'  compence  of  our  alacrity  in  your  service.  And  let  not  the 
'  wonts  of  these,  give  us  a  repulse  from  you :  but  set  up  an  ex- 
^  ample  to  the  Grecians,  by  presenting  unto  these  men  a  trid, 
'  not  of  words,  but  of  facts ;  which  if  they  be  good,  a  short 
^  narration  of  them  will  serve  the  turn ;  if  ill,  compt  orations 

*  do  but  veil  them.  But  if  such  as  have  the  authority,  as  you 
'  have  now,  would  collect  the  matter  to  a  head,  and  according 
'  as  any  man  should  make  answer  thereunto,  so  proceed  to  sen- 

*  tence,  men  would  be  less  in  the  search  of  fair  speeches,  where- 
'  with  to  excuse  the  foulness  of  then:  actions/ 

Thus  spake  the  Thelans. 

And  the  Lacedemonian  judges  conceiving  their  interrogatory 
to  stand  well,  namely, '  whether  they  had  received  any  benefit  by 

*  them  or  not,  iuthis  present  war,' (for  they  had  indeed  entreated 
them  both  at  other  times,  according  to  the  ancient  league  of 
Pausanias  after  the  Medan  war,  to  stand  neutral ;  and  also  a 
little  before  the  siege,  the  Platseans  had  rejected  their  propo- 
sition of  being  common  friend  to  both  sides,  according  to  the 
same  league)  taking  themselves  in  respect  of  these  their  just 
ofiers,  to  be  now  discharged  of  the  league,  and  to  have  received 
evil  at  their  hands,  caused  them  one  by  one  to  be  brought 
forth,  and  having  asked  them  again  the  same  Question,  ^  wTie- 

*  ther  they  had  any  way  benefited  the  Laceaemonians,  and 

*  their  confederates  in  this  present  war,  or  not  Y  As  they  an- 
swered, '  not,'  led  them  aside  and  slew  them,  not  exempting 
any.  Of  tlie  Plataeans  themselves  they  slew  no  less  than  two 
hundred.  Of  Athenians,  who  were  besieged  with  them> 
twenty-five.  The  women  they  made  slaves ;  and  the  Thebans 
assigned  the  city  for  a  year,  or  thereabouts,  for  an  habitation  to 
such  Megareans  as  in  sedition  had  been  driven  from  their  own, 
and  to  all  those  Platseans,  which  living,  were  of  the  Thebaa 
faction.  But  afterwards,  pulling  it  all  down  to  the  very  foun- 
dation, they  built  an  hospital  in  the  place,  near  the  temple 
of  Juno,  of  two  hundred  feet  diameter,  with  chambers  on 
every  side  in  circle^  both  above  and  below ;  using  therein  the 
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^  nxifs  and  doors  of  the  PlaUeaos'  boildtflgs.  And  of  tke  rest  ef 
the  stuff  that  was  in  the  city  wall,  as  brass,  and  iron,,  they 
made  bedsteads^  and  dedicated  themr  to  Juno,  to  whom  also  they 
built  a  stone  chapel  of  one  hundred  feet  over.  The  land  they 
confiscated,  and  set  it  to  farm  afterwards  for  ten  years  to  the 
Thebans.  So  far  were  the  Lacedemonians  alienated  from  the 
Platseans,  especially,  or  rather  altogether  for  the  Thebans'  sake, 
whom  they  thought  useful  to  them  in  the  war  now  on  foot. 
So  ended  the  business  at  Platasa,  in  the  fourscore  and  thirteenth 
year  after  their  league  made  with  the  Athenians* 

The  forty  gallies  of  Pelopontiesians,  which  having  been  sent 
to  aid  the  Lesbians,  fled,  as  hath  been  related,  through  the 
wide  sea,  chased  by  the  Athenians  and  tossed  by  storms  on  the 
coast  of  Crete,  came  thence  dispersed,  into  Peloponnesus,  and 
found  thirteen  gallies»  Leucadiaos  and  Ambraciotes,  in  the  ha- 
ven of  Cyllene,  with  Brasidas  the  son  of  Tellis,  come  thitherto 
be  of  council  with  Alcidas.  For  the  Lacedemonians,  seeing 
they  failed  of  Lesbos,  determined  with  their  fleet  augmented 
to  sail  to  Corcyra,  which  was  in  sedition,  (there  bem?  but 
twelve  Athenian  gallies  about  Naupactus)  to  the  end  they 
might  be  there  before  the  supply  of  a  greater  fleet  should  come 
from  Athens.  So  Brasidas  and  Alcidas  employed  themselves 
in  that. 

The  sedition  in  Corcyra  began  upon  the  coming  home  of 
those  captives  which  were  taken  in  the  battles  by  sea  at  Epi- 
damnus,  and  released  afterwards  by  the  Corinthians  at  the  nm- 
some,  as  was  voiced,  of  eighty  talents,  for  which  they  had  gives 
security  to  their  hcfsts ;  but  in  fict,  for  they  had  persuaded  the 
Corinthians  that  they  would  put  Corcyra  into   their  power. 
These  men  going  from  man  to  man,  solicited  the  city  to  revolt  . 
from  the  Athenians.  And  two  gallies  being  now  come  in,  one  of  ' 
Athens  another  of  Corinth,  with  ambassadors  from  both  those 
states ;  the  Corcyrfieans,  upon  audience  of  them  both,  decreed 
to  hold  the  Athenians  for  their  confederates,  on  articles  agreed 
on :  but  withal  to  remain  friends  to  the  Peloponnesians,  as  they 
had  formerly  been.     There  was  one  Pithias,  voluntary  host  of 
the  Athenians,  and  that  had  been  principal  magistrate  of  the 
people.    Him,  these  men  called  into  judgment,  and  laid  to  his 
charge  a  practice  to  bring  the  city  into  the  servitude  of  the 
Athenians.     He  again,  being  acquit,  called  in  question  five  of 
the  wealthiest  of  the  same  men,  saying  they  IkuI  cut  certain 
stakes  *  in  the  ground  belonging  to  the  temples  both  of  Ju* 
piter  and  of  Alcinus,  upon  every  one  of  which,  there  lay  a  penalty 


•  X«(c««f»stakei, cither  for  viue  props,  wUich  arc  particulaHy  called. ;i^«^fft«^ 
«r  fur  other  prufnnc  ase. 
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vf  a  stater*.  And  the  caufie  going  against  tkem,  they  took 
sanctuary  in  the  temples^  to  the  end^  the  sum  being  great,  they 
might  pay  it  by  portions,  as  they  should  be  taxed.  But  Pi- 
thias .  (for  he  was  also  of  the  senate)  obtained  that  the  law 
should  proceed.  These  five  being  by  the  law  excluded  the  se- 
nate, and  understanding  that  Kthias,  as  long  as  he  was  a  se- 
sMktor,  would  cause  the  people  to  hold  for  friends  and  foes,  the 
same  that  were  so  to  the  Athenians,  conspired  with  the  rest, 
tod  armed  with  daggers^  suddenly  brdce  into  the  senate  house, 
and  slew  both  I^thias  and  others,  as  well  piivaie  men  as  se- 
nators, to  the  number  of  aliout  sixty  persons ;  only  a  fow  of 
those  of  Pithiashis  faction  escaped  into  the  Athenian  gaily  that 
lay  yet  in  the  harbour.  When  they  had  done  this^  and  called 
the  Corcyrteans  to  an  assembly,  they  told  tiiem,  tbaA  what  they 
had  done,  was  for  the  best,  and  that  they  should  not  be  now 
in  bondage  to  the  Athenians.  And  for  the  future  they  advised 
them  to  be  in  quiet,  and  to  receive  neither  party  with  more 
than  one  gaily  at  once ;  and  to  take  diem  for  enemies  if  they 
were  more.  And  when  they  had  spoken,  forced  diem  to  decree 
it  accordingly.  They  also  presently  sent  ambassadors  to 
Athens,  both  to  shew  that  it  was  fit  for  them  to  do  what  they 
had  done,  and  also  to  dissuade  such  Corcyrseans  as  were  fled 
thither  of  the  other  faction,  from  doing  any  thing  to  their  pre- 
judice, for  feasr  the  matter  should  fail  into  a  relapse. 

When  these  arrived,  the  Athenians  apprehended  both  the 
ambassadors  themselves,  as  seditious  persons,  and  also  all  those 
Corcyrmans  whom  they  had  there  prevailed  with|  and  sent 
tliem  to  custody  in  i£gina.  In  the  mean  time,  upon  the  com- 
ing in  of  a  gaily  of  Corinth  wilik  ambassadors  from  Lacedemon, 
those  that  managed  the  state  assailed  the  commons,  and  over- 
came them  in  fight.  And  night  coming  on,  the  commons  fled 
into  the  citadd,  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  where  they 
rallied  themselves,  and  encamped,  and  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  haven  called  the  Hillaic  haven.  But  the  nobiltly 
seized  on  the  market-place  (where  also  the  most  of  them  dwelt,) 
and  on  the  haven  on  the  side  toward  the  continent. 

The  next  day  they  skirmished  a  little  with  shotf^  and  both 
parts  sent  abroad  into  the  villages  to  solicit  the  ^ves  with  pro- 
vnise  of  liberty,  to  take  their  parts.  And  the  greatest  part  of 
the  slaves  took  part  with  the  commons,  and  the  other  sUie  had 
an  aid  of  eight  hundred  men  from  the  continent. 

The -next  day  but  one  they  fought  again,  and  the  people  had 
the  victory,  having  the  odds  lx)th  in  strength  of  places,  and  in 
number  of  men.     And  the  women  also  manfully  assisted  them, 

*  or  our  money  about  fifteen  sbillingi  seven  pence  half-penny. 
f  Arrows,  darti,  atones,  and  the  like  missile  weapons. 
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thfowjo^  tileft  rjK>m  the  honam,  and  «iid«rii^  tbe  tuamlt^  even 
beyond  tbe  condition  of  their  sex.  Thu  few  began  to  iW 
about  twilight,  and  fearing  lest  the  people  should  even  wim 
their  shout  take  the  Braenal»  and  so  cooie  on  and  put  them  1x> 
the  sword,  to  stop  their  passage,  set  fiie  on  the  houses  in  civele 
about  the  «uurket*plaee,  aad  upon  others  near  it.  Much  goods 
of  fnerchants  were  htff^y  barnt,  and  the  whole  city,  if  the  WAnd 
had  riseo  aad  caniad  the  tame  that  way,  had  beina  m  da9^ 
to  ha^e  been  destioyed.  When  the  people  had  gotten  ibe  vm  - 
tofj,  the  Corinthian  gaUy  stole  away,  ani  most  of  the  au»lii^ 
ries  got  over  privily  ioftp  Ihe  eonlj«ent» 

Th^  nexi  day  Nicostratvo  the  son  of  Diotrephes,  aq  Athe- 
nian commander,  cami^  in  ii4th  twrive  gallic  and  five  hundred 
Messeaitn  men  of  arms  bom  Naupa^bi^  and  both  n^ociated 
a  reeoociiiation,  and  indaeed  them  (to  Che  end  they  might 
agree)  to  condemn  ten  of  the  principal  authors  of  the  sediiiw 
(who  ppeseotly  fled)  and  to  let  tlie  rest  done,  with  articles  both 
between  themselves  «ad  with  the  Athenia^s^  to  esteem  frfeods 
and  enemies  the  same  as  the  Atheniuis  did.  When  he  had  dome 
this,  he  wo«ld  have  been  gKH»e,  but  the  people  persuaded  him 
before  he  went  to  leave  bdhood  him  five  of  his  galUes^  the  bel- 
ter to  keep  their  adveraanes  fctm  stirring,  and  to  take  as 
mmj  of  theim,  which  they  woukl  man  wjth  CopcyrieaK,  and 
<€Qd  with  him.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  they  m»le  a  list  of 
those  tha(t  should  embark,  consisting  altogether  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  these  fearing  to  be  sent  to  Athens,  took  sanctuary 
in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  but  Nkostratus  eudea- 
vouned  to  raise  them,  and  spake  to  them,  to  put  them  into  cpii- 
mge :  but  when  he  eouki  aotpsevail,  tbe  people  (arming  them- 
aelues  <»u  preteaee  that  Cheir  diAdeiwe  to  go  along  with  Hi- 
costratus  procee<ied  from  some  evil  intention)  took  away  their 
Arms  out  of  their  houses,  and  wouU  also  have  kiUed  sone  of 
them,  such  y^  they  ehaneed  on,  if  Nkoptratus  had  not  hin- 
4eFed  theiBi. 

Otheo  also,  when  they  saw  this,  took  aaactulury  iu  the  tarn- 
pie  of  Juno,  and  they  were  in  aU  above  four  hundred.  But  the 
people  ibariag  some  itiuoTation,  got  them  by  persuasion  to  rise, 
and  cott¥ey«ng  tbexn  into  the  island  that  Ikth  over  against  tbe 
tennde<of  JiBio,  sent  them  th^  necessaries  thither. 

The  aediticn  standing  in  these  terms,  the  fourth  or  fifth  <by 
after  the  putttiv^  over  <^  these  men  into  the  island,  arrived  the 
PelqionoesiKi  fleet  froo  Cylteae,  where  since  thosr  voyage  of 
loma,  they  bad  lain  at  anchor,  to  the  ownber  of  thnee  and  fifty 
nil.  Alf^  had  the  conuMud  of  these,  as  before,  and  Bra- 
sidas  came  with  him  as  a  counsellor.  And  having  first  put  m 
aft  Sybota,  a  haven  of  the  contidsent,  they  oaaae  #D  the  next 
Burning  by  bieak  of  day  >tpwaffd  Con^yka. 
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The  Corey t«ans  being  in  a  great  tumult  and  fear,  both' of 
the  seditious  within,  and  of  the  invasion  without,  made  ready 
threescore  galHes,  and  stiil  as  any  of  them  were  manned,  sent 
them  out  against  the  enemy;  whereas  the  Athenians  had  ad- 
vised them  to  give  leave  to  them  to  go  forth  first,  and  then  the 
Corcyrseans  to  follow  after  with  the  whole  fleet  together.  When 
their  gallies  came  forth  thus  thin,  two  of  them  presently  turned 
to  the  enemy,  and  in  others,  they  that  were  aboard,  were  toge- 
ther by  the  ears  among  themselves,  and  nothing  was  done  in 
due  order.  The  Peloponnesians,  seeing  their  confusion,  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  Corcyrseans  with  twenty  gallies  only, 
the  rest  they  set  in  array  against  the  twelve  gallies  of  Athens, 
whereof  the  Salaminia  and  the  Paralus  were  two. 

The  Corcyrseans  having  come  disorderly  up,  and  by  few  at 
once,  were  on  their  part,  in  much  distress ;  but  the  Athenians, 
fearing  the  enemies  number,  and  doubting  to  be  environed, 
would  never  come  up  to  chargie  the  enemy  where  they  stood 
thick,  nor  would  set  upon  the  gallies  that  were  placed  in  the  . 
midst,  but  charged  one  end  of  them,  and  drQwndi  one  of  their  J'*^k 
gallies  :  and  when  the  Peloponnesian's  afterwards  had  put  their 
fleet  into  a  circular  figure,  they  then  went  about  and  about  it, 
endeavouring  to  put  them  into  disorder ;  which  they  that  were 
fighting  against  the  Corcyreeans  perceiving,  and  fearing  such 
another  chance  as  befel  them  formerly  at  Naupactus,  went  to 
their  aid,  and  uniting  themselves,  came  upon  the  Athenians  all 
together. 

But  they  retiring  rowed  a  stem,  that  the  Corcyrseans  should 
take  that  time  to  escape  in  ;  they  themselves  in  the  mean  time 
going  as  leisurely  back  as  was  possible,  and  keeping  the 
enemy  still  a  head.  Such  was  this  battle,  apd  it  ended  about 
Ain-set. 
^  The  Corcyraeans  fearing  lest  the  enemy  in  pursuit  of  thdr 
victory,  should  have  come  directly  against  the  city,  or  take 
aboard  the  men  which  they  had  put  over  into  the  island,  or  do 
them  some  other  mischief,  fetched  back  the  men  into  the  temple 
of  Juno  again,  and  guarded  the  city. 

But  the  Peloponnesians,  though  they  had  won  the  battle,  yet 
durst  not  invade  the  city,  but  having  taken  thirteen  of  the 
Corcyraean  gallies,  went  back  into  the  continent  from  whence 
they  had  set  forth.  The  next  day  they  came  not  unto  the  city, 
no  more  than  before,  although  it  was  in  great  tumult  and  af- 
fright: and  though  also  Brasidas  (as  it  is  reported)  advised 
Alcidas  to  it,  but  had  not  equal  authority :  but  only  landed 
soldiers  at  the  promontory  of  Leucimna,  and  wasted  their  ter- 
ritory. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people  of  Corcyra,  fearing  extremely 
lest  those  gallies  should  ^come  against  the  city,  not  only^  oon- 
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ferred  with  those  in  satictuaiy,  and  with  the  rest^  about  how 
the  city  might  be  preserved,  bat  also  induced  some  of  them  to 
go  aboard.  For  notwithstanding  the  sedition,  they  manned 
thirty  gallies,  in  expectation  that  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  should 
have  entered.  But  the  Peloponnesians  having  been  wasting 
of  their  fields  till  it  was  about  noon,  went  their  ways  again. 
Within  night  the  Corcyraeans  had  notice  by  fires  of  threescore 
Athenian  gallies  coming  toward  them  from  Leucas,  which  the 
Athenians,  upon  intelligence  of  the  sedition,  and  of  the  fleet  to 
go  to  Coreyra  under  Alcidas,  had  sent  to  aid  them,  under  the 
conduct  of  Eurjonedon  the  son  of  Thucles. 

The  Peloponnesians  therefore,  as  soon  as  night  came,  sailed 
speedily  home,  keeping  still  the  shore,  and  causing  their  gal- 
lies to  be  carried  over  at  the  Isthmus  of  Leucas,  that  they 
might  not  come  in  sight,  as  they  went  about.  But  the  people 
of  Coreyra  hearing  of  the  Attic  gallies  coming  in,  and  the 
going  off  of  the  Peloponnesians,  brought  into  the  city  those 
Messenians*,  which  before  were  without,  and  appointing 
the  gallies  which  they  had  furnished,  to  come  about  into  the 
Hilliac  haven,  whilst  adcordingly  they  went  about^  slew  all 
the  contrary  faction  they  could  lay  hands  on  ;  and  also  after- 
wards threw  overboard  out  of  the  same  gallies,  all  those  they 
had  before  persuaded  to  embark,  and  so  went  thence.  And 
coming  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  penuaded  fifty  of  those 
that  had  taken  sanctuary,  to  refer  themselves  to  a  legal  trial ; 
all  which  they  condemned  to  die.  But  the  most  of  the  sanc- 
tuary men,  that  is,  all  those  that  were  not  induced  to  stand  to 
trial  by  law,  when  they  saw  what  was  done,  killed  one  another 
there-right  in  the  temple :  some  hanged  themselves  on  trees ; 
every  one  as  he  had  means,  made  himself  away.  And  for  se- 
ven days  together  that  Eurymedon  staid  there  vrith  his  three- 
score gallies,  the  Corcyrseans  did  nothing  but  kill  such  of  their 
city  as  they  took  to  be  their  enemies,  laying  to  their  charge  a 
practice  to  have  averted  the  popular  government. 
('  Amongst  whom,  some  were  slain  upon  private  hatred, 
and  some  by  their  debtors,  for  the  money  which  they  had 
lent  them.  All  forms  of  death  were  then  seen,  and  (as  in 
such  cases  it  usually  falls  out)  whatsoever  had  happened 
at  any  time,  happened  also  then,  and  more.  For  the  fa« 
ther  slew  his  son,  men  were  dragged  out  of  the  temples,  and 
then  slain  hard  by;  and  some  immured  in  the  temple  of  Bac- 
chus, died  within  it.  So  cruel  was  this  sedition,  and  seemed 
so  the  more,  because  it  was  of  these  the  first.  For  afterwards 
all  Greece,  as  a  man  may  say,  was  in  commotion ;  and  quarrels 
arose  every  where  between  the  patrons  of  the  commons,  that 

*  That  camt  with  Nicottratas. 
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sought  to  brin;^  m  the  Atbesians,  and  the  few,  that  desiiad  to 
being  in  the  Lacedemonians.  Now  in  time  of  peace  they  could 
have  DO  pretence,  nor  would  have  been  so  forward  to  call  them 
in ;  but  being  war,  and  confederates  to  be  had  for  either  party, 
both  to  hurt  their  enemies,  and  stoengtben  themselves,  such  as 
desired  aHemtion  easily  got  them  to  come  in.  And  many  hei- 
nous things  happened  in  the  cities  through  thb  sedition,  which 
though  they  have  been  before,  and  shall  be  ever,  as  long  as 
human  nature  is  the  same,  yet  they  are  more  calm,  and  of  dif- 
ferent kinds, according  to  the  several*  conjunctures.  For  in  peace 
and  prosperity,  as  wdl  cities  as  private  men,  are  better  minded, 
because  they  be  not  plunged  into  necessity  of  doing  any  thing 
Ugatntft  thcur  will ;  but  war  taking  away  the  affluence  of  daily 
necessaries,  b  a  nx>st  violent  master,  and  cooformeth  most 
men's  passions  to  the  present  occasbn.  TTbe  cities  therefore 
being  now  in  sedilion,  and  those  that  Sell  into  it  later,  having 
heard  what  had  been  done  in  the  fom^,  they  tor  exceeded  the 
same  in^newness  of  conceit,  both  for  the  art  of  assailing,  and 
for  the  strangeness  of  their  revenges.  The  received  value  of 
names  imposed  for  signification  of  things,  was  changed  into 
aiMirary :  far  inconsiderate  boldness,  was  counted  true-hearted 
manliness;  provident  deliberation,  a  handsome  fear;  modesty, 
the  cloak  of  cowardice ;  to  be  wise  in  every  thing,  to  be  lasy  in 
every  tiring.  A  fiirious  suddenness  was  reputed  a  point  of  va- 
lour. To  reHadvise  for  the  better  seeurity,  was  held  for  a  &ir 
pretext  of  tergiveiBatioo.  He  that  was  fierce,  was  always 
trusty ;  and  he  that  contraried  such  a  one,  was  suspected.  He 
that  dad  insidiate,  if  it  took,  was  a  wise  man ;  but  he  that  could 
.  not  smell  out  a  trap  laid,  a  more  dangerous  man  than  he :  but 
he  that  had  been  so  provident  as  not  to  need  to  do  one  or  the 
other,  was  said  to  be  a  disaolver  of  society,  and  one  that  stood 
in  fear  of  his  adversary.  In  bdef,  he  that  could  out-strip  an- 
other in  thedohigof  an  evil  act,  or  that  could  persuade  another 
thereto,  that  never  meant  it,  was  commended.  To  be  kin  to 
another,  was  not  to  be  so  near  as  to  be  of  his  sodety,  because 
these  were  ready  to  undertake  any  tiling,  and  not  to  dispute  it. 
For  these  societies  t  ^v^eve  not  made  upon  prescribed  laws  of 
profit,  but  for  mpine,  contrary  to  the  laws  established.  And  as 
for  mutual  trust  amongst  them,  it  wis  confirmed  not  so  much 
by  divine  law  Xy  as  by  the  communicatioo  of  guilt.  And  what 
was  well  advised  of  their  adversaries,  they  received  with  an  eye 
to  their  actions,  to  see  whether  they  were  too  strong  for  theJB 


*  MirdC^mt  r»»  ifftrpx^f^  diangn  vf  flic  ctsie  »f  tliiogs. 
f  The  uniting  of  companies  ander  certain  lawa,  for  the  more  profitable 
nag-ing  of  their  trades  and  arts,  seemeth  to  have  been  in  use  theut  as  now. 
%  By  oath. 
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or  xidty  ftiid  not  inf  enuously.  IVy  be  i^?enged  was  in  more  re- 
quest, than  never  to  have  received  injury.  And  for  oaths  (when 
any  were)  of  reconcilement,  being  administered  in  the  present 
Ibr  necessity,  were  of  force  to  sach  as  had  otherwise  no  power : 
but  upon  opportnnity,  he  that  first  duret,  thought  his  revenge 
sweeter  by  the  trust,  than  if  he  had  taken  the  open  way.  For 
they  did  not  only  put  to  account  the  safeness  of  that  course, 
but  having  circumvented  their  adversary  by  fraud,  assumed  to 
tliemselves  withal,  a  mastery  in  point  of  wit.  And  dishonest 
men  for  the  most  part  are  sooner  called  able,  than  simple  meii 
honest.  And  men  are  ashamed  of  diis  title,  but  take  a  pride 
in  the  other.  The  cause  of  this  is  desire  of  rule,  out  of  ararice 
and  ambition,  and  the  zeal  of  contention  *  from  those  two  pro- 
ceeding. For  such  as  were  of  authority  in  the  cities,  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other  faction,  preferring  under  decent  titles, 
one  the  political  equality  of  the  multitude ;  the  other  the  mo- 
derate aristocracy,  though  in  words  they  seemed  to  be  servants 
of  the  public,  they  made  it  in  efiect  but  the  prize  of  their  con- 
tentioB.  And  striving  by  whatsoever  means  to  overcome, 
both  ventured  on  most  horrible  outrages,  and  prosecuted  their 
revenges  still  ftirther,  without  any  regard  of  justice,  or  the 
puMtc  good,  but  limiting  them,  each  faction,  by  their  own  ap- 
petite: and  stood  ready,  whether  by  unjust  sentence,  or  with 
their  own  hands,  when  they  s'hould  get  power,  to  satisfy  their 
spite.  So  that  neither  side  made  account  to  have  any  thing 
the  sooner  done  by  religion  [of  an  oath,]  but  he  was  most 
commended,  that  could  pass  a  business  against  the  hair  with  a 
feir  oration.  The  neutrals  of  the  city  were  destroyed  by  botfi 
factions ;  partly  because  they  would  not  side  with  them,  and 
partly  for  envy  that  they  should  so  esci^. 

Thus  was  wickedness  on  foot  in  every  kind,  throughout  all 
Greece,  hy  the  occasion  of  their  sedition.  Sincerity  (whereof 
there  is  much  in  a  generous  nature)  wbs  laughed  down.  And 
it  was  &r  the  best  course,  to  stand  diffidently  against  each  other, 
with  their  lAtoughts  in  battle-array,  which  no  speech  was  so 
powerful,  nor  oath  terrible  enough  to  disband.  And  being  all 
of  them,  the  more  they  considered,  the  more  desperate  of  as- 
surance, they  rather  contrived  how  to  nevoid  a  misdiief,  than 
were  aUe  to  rely  on  any  man's  fruth.  And  for  the  most  part, 
such  as  had  the  least  wit,  had  the  best  success ;  for  both  their 
own  defect,  and  the  subtilty  of  their  ddversaries,  putting  them 
in  a  great  fear  to  be  overcome  in  words,  or  at  least  in  pre-insi- 
diation,  by  their  enemies  great  cnft,  they  therefore  went 
Toundly  to  wc^k  with  them,  with  deeds.    Whereas  the  oth^^ 

*  ^iXnumiMy  properly  flint  spifp  wliicli  rei^nrlh  in  two  adrcnarica  wliilft  ihey 
«oirtMid,  ^  ea|feni««t  ill  vHiviitf. 
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not  caring  though  they  were  per<%ived,  and  thinking  they 
needed  not  to  take  by  force^  what  they  might  do  by  plot^  were 
thereby  unprovided,  and  so  the  more  easily  slain. 

In  Corcyra  then  were  these  evils  for  the  most  part  committed 
first ;  and  so  were  all  other,  which  either  such  men  as  have 
been  governed  with  pride,  rather  than  modesty,  by  those  on 
whom  they  take  revenge,  were  like  to  commit  in  taking  it;  or 
which  such  men  as  stand  upon  their  delivery  from  long  po- 
verty, out  of  covetousness  (chiefly  to  have  their  neighbours 
goods)  would  contrary  to  justice  give  their  voices  to ;  or  which 
men,  not  for  covetousness,  but  assailing  each  other  on  equal 
terms,  carried  away  i;^ith  the  unruliness  of  their  anger,  would 
cruelly  and  inexorably  execute. 

And  the  common  course  of  life  being  at  that  time  confound- 
ed in  the  city  i  the  nature  of  man,  which  is  wont  even  against 
law  to  do  evil,  gotten  now  above  the  law,  shewed  itself  with 
delight,  to  be  too  weak  for  passion,  too  strong  for  justice,  an 
enemy  to  all  superiority.  Elsejthey  would  never  have  preferred 
revenge  before  innocence,  nor  lucre  (whensoever  the  envy  of  it 
wlis  without  power  to  do  them  hurt)  before  justice.  And  for 
the  laws  common  to  all  men  in  such  cases,  (which,  as  long  as 
they  be  in  force,  give  hope  to  all  that  suffer  injury)  men  de- 
sire not  to  leave  them  standing,  against  the  need  a  man  in 
danger  may  have  of  them,  but  by  their  revenges  on  others,  to 
be  beforehand  in  subverting  them.  Such  were  the  passions  of 
the  Corcyrseans  first  of  all  other  Grecians,  towards  one  another 
in  the  city.  And  Eurymedon  and  the  Athenians  departed  with 
their  gallies. 

Afterwards  such  of  the  Corcyrseans  as  had  fled  (for  there 
escaped  about  five  hundred  of  them)  having  seized  on  the  forts 
in  the  continent,  impatronized  themselves  of  their  own  terri* 
tory  on  the  other  side,  and  from  thence  came  over  and  robbed 
the  islanders,  and  did  them  much  hurt ;  and  there  grew  a  great 
famine  in  the  city.  They  likewise  sent  ambassadprs  to  Laoe- 
demon  and  Corinth,  concerning  their  reduction;  and  when 
they  could  get  nothing  done,  having  gotten  boats,  and  some 
auxiliary  soldiers,  they  passed  a  while  after  to  the  number  of 
about  six  hundred  into  the  island.  Where  when  they  had  set 
their  boats  on  fire  that  they  might  trust  to  nothing  but  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  field,  they  went  up  into  the  hill 
Istone,  and  having  there  fortified  themselves  with  a  wall,  in- 
fested those  within,  and  were  masters  of  the  territory. 

In  the  end  of  the  same  summer  the  Athenians  sent  twenty 
gallies  into  Sicily  under  the  command  of  Laches  the  son  of 
M elanopus,  and  Chariadas  the  son  of  Euphiletus :  for  the  Sy- 
racusians  and  the  Leontines  were  now  warring  against  each 
other.  The  confederates  of  the  Syracusians  were  all  the  Doric 
cities,  (except  the  Camarinseans)  which  also  in  the  beginning 
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of  this  war  were  reckoned  io  the  leagae  of  the  Laceflemoniaos, 
bat  had  not  yet  aided  them  in  the  war.  The  confederates  of 
the  Ldontines  were  the  Chalcidic  cities,  together  with  Ca- 
marina.  And  in  Italy  the  Locrians  were  with  the  Syracusians ; 
bat  the  Rhegians,  according  to  their  consanguinity,  took  part 
with  tl^  Leontines.  Now  the  confederates  of  the  Leontines, 
in  resect  of  their  ancient  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  as  also 
for  that  they  were  lonians,  obtained  of  the  Athenians  to  send 
them  gallics,  for  that  the  Leontines  were  deprived  by  the  Sy- 
racusians of  the  use  both  of  the  land  and  sea.  And  so  the 
people  of  Athens  sent  aid  unto  tliem,  pretending  propinquity, 
but  intending  both  to  hinder  the  transportation  of  corn  from 
thence  into  Peloponnesus,  and  also  to  taste  the  possibility  of 
taking  the  states  of  Sicily  into  their  own  hands.  These  arriving 
at  Rhegium  in  Italy,  joined  with  the  confederates,  and  began 
the  war :  and  so  ended  this  summer. 

The  next  winter  the  sickness  fell  upon  the  Athenians  again 
(having  indeed  never  totally  left  the  city,  though  there  was 
some  intermission,)  and  continued  above  a  year  after.  But  the 
former  lasted  two  ^ears;  insomuch  as  nothing  afflicted  the 
Athenians,  or  impaured  their  strength  more  than  it :  for  the 
number  that  died  of  it,  of  men  of  arms  enrolled,  were  no  less 
than  four  thousand  four  hundred,  and  horsemen  three  hundred, 
of  the  other  multitude,  innumerable.  There  happened  also  at 
the  same  time  many  earthquakes,  both  in  Athens  and  in 
Eubcea,  and  also  amongst  the  Boeotians  5  and  in  Boeotia, 
chiefly  at  Orchomenusw 

The  Athenians  and  Rfaegians  that  were  now  in  Sicily,  made 
war  the  same  winter  on  the  islands  called  the  islands  of  JEjoIus, 
with  thirty  gallies.  For  in  summer  it  was  impossible  to  war 
upon  them  for  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  These  islands 
are  inhabited  by  the  Lipareans,  who  are  a  colony  of  the  Cni- 
dians,  and  dwell  in  one  of  the  same  islands,  no  great  one,  called 
Lipara,  and  thence  they  go  forth,  and  husband  the  rest,  which 
are  Dydime,  Strongile,  and  Hiera.  The  inhabitants  of  those 
places  have  an  opinion,  that  in  Hiera,  Vulcan  exerdseth  the 
craft  of  a  smith :  for  it  is  seen  to  send  forth  abundance  of  fire 
in  the  day-time,  and  of  smoke  in  the  night.  These  islands  are 
adjacent  to  the  territory  of  the  SicuU  *  and  Messanians,  but 
were  confederates  of  the  Syracusians.  When  the  Athenians 
had  wasted  their  fieUs,  and  saw  they  would  not  come  in,  they 
put  off  again,  and  went  to  Rhegium.  And  so  ended  this  win*- 
ter,  and  the  fifth  year  of  this  war,  written  by  Thucydides. 

*  XiWiXtf.  TK«r«  are  in  ThaoyUides  nentionecl  SmmXm  and  Xi»iXf*rrcf,  whereof 
tbit  latter  it  the  name  of  the  inhabttantt  of  Sieily  io  general ;  tlie  former,  are 
only  tboie  that  were  of  that  name  anciently  in  Italy,  and  coning  over  ioto  Sicily, 
gare  that  Mine  to  the  island. 
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The  next  sumtner  the  PelopoDnesiaDa  and  their  coofederates 
came  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  under  the  conduot  of  Agis  the  aoD 
of  Archidamus,  intending  to  have  invaded  Attica ;  but  by  rea- 
son of  the  many  eaarthquakes  that  then  happened^  they  turned 
baek,  and  the  invasion  proceeded  not. 

About  the  same  time^  (Eubosa  being  then  troubled  with 
earthquakes)  the  sea  came  ia  at  Ocobise,  on  the  part  which 
then  was  land,  and  being  impetuous  withal,  overflowed  most 
part  of  the  city,  whereof  part  it  covered,  and  part  it  washed 
down,  and  made  lower  in  the  return ;  so  Xhak  it  is  now  sea,  which 
before  was  hind.  And  the  people,  as  many  as  could  not  prevent 
it  by  running  up  into  the  higher  ground,  perished.  Another 
Inundation  like  unto  this,  happened  in  the  iise  of  Atalanta^  on 
the  coast  of  Locris  of  the  Opuntians,  and  carried  away  part  of 
the  Athenians'  fort  there;  and  of  two  galUes  ihsib  lay  on  dry 
land,  it  brake  one  in  pieces. 

Abo  there  happened  at  Peparethus  a  certain  rising  of  the 
water,  but  it  brake  not  in.  And  a  part  of  the  waU,  the  town- 
house*,  and  some  few  houses  besides,  were  ovecthzDwn  by  the 
earthquakes.  The  cause  of  such  inuudadon,  for  my  part,  I 
take  to  be  this ;  that  the  earthquake  where  it  was  very  great, 
did  there  send  off  the  sea,  and  the  sea  returning  on  a  sudden, 
caused  the  water  to  come  on  with  greater  violence.  And  it 
seemeth  unto  me,  that  without  a<i  earthqnsdce,  such  an  acci- 
dent could  never  happen. 

I'he  same  summer,  divers  others,  as  they  had  several  ooci^ 
stons,  made  war  in  Sicily.  So  also  did  the  SiciKans  f,  amongst 
themselves,  and  the  Athenians  with  their  oonfedemtes.  But  I 
will  make  mention  only  of  such  most  memorable  things  as  were 
done  either  by  the  confederates  there  with  the  Athenians  or 
against  the  Athenians  by  the  enemy. 

Charseades  the  Athenian  general  being  slain  by  the  Syraeur 
sians,  Laches,  who  was  now  the  sole  commander  of  the  fleet, 
together  with  the  confederates,  made  war  on  Myke,  a  town  be- 
longing to  Messana.  There  were  in  Myhe  two  companies  of 
Messanians  in  garrison^  the  which  also  kid  a  certaio  ambuah 
for  those  that  came  up  from  the  fleet,  fiot  the  Athenians  aaii 
their  confederates,  both  put  to  flight  those,  that  were  in  aaie 
bush,  with  the  slaughter  of  most  of  them  ;  and  also  ^«y«wltiBg 
their  fortification,  forced  them  on  composition  both  to  ren- 
der the  citadel,  and  to  go  along  with  them  against  Messana. 
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After  tills,  lipOB  the  apfMrimeh  of  the  AtheDkot  and  t&dr  eon** 
federates,  the  Mesiuiisns  compotuded  likewise,  and  gave  them 
hostages^  and  such  other  security  as  was  requisiter 

The  same  suinmer  the  Athenians  sent  thirty  gallies  abont 
Peloponnesus,  under  the  comoiaiid  of  DefDoatbenei  the  son  of 
Antittbenes,  and  Produs  the  son  of  Tbeodorus;  and  sixty  gal- 
Ues  more,  with  two  thousand  men  of  arms,  oomnuinded  by  Ni« 
cias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  into  Melos.  For  the  Athenians,  in 
lespect  that  the  Melians  *  were  islanders,  and  y«t  would  nci* 
thor  be  their  suljjects,  nor  of  their  league,  intending  to  svbduei 
them.  But  when  upon  the  wasting  of  their  fields  they  stood 
Qot,  they  departed  from  Melos^a«id  sailed  to  Oiopus,  in  the  op- 
fosiie  coatinent. 

Being  there  arrived  within  night,  the  men  oi  arms  left  the 
gaffies,  and  marched  presently  by  land  to  Tanagra  in  Bceotia* 
To  which  place,  upon  a  sign  given,  the  Athenians  that  were  in 
the  city  of  Athens,  came  also  forth  with  their  whole  fcwces, 
led  by  Hipponicus  the  son  of  Callias,  and  Eurvmedon  the 
ten  of  Thueles,  and  joined  with  them ;  and  pitching  their 
camp,  spent  the  day  in  wasting  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and 
by  there  the  night  foUowing. 

Tlie  next  day  they  defeated  in  battle  such  of  the  Tanagrianq 
as  came  oat  a^inst  them,  and  also  certain  suecours  sent  them 
horn  Thebes ;  and  when  tliey  had  taken  op  the  arms  of  those  that 
weie  slain,  and  erected  a  trophy,  they  returned  bach,  the  one 
part  to  Athens,  the  other  to  their  fleet.  And  Nieias  with  bis 
sixty  gallies,  having  first  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Locrts  and 
wasted  it,  came  home  likewise. 

About  the  same  time  the  Peloponnesians  erected  a  colony  of 
Heraclea  in  Traobinia,  with  this  intention:  theMeKaost  in 
the  whole  contain  these  three  parts :  Paratians,  Hierans,  and 
Tracbinians.  Of  these  the  Trachinians  being  affiicted  wMi  war 
ffom  the  Oeteans  thenr  borderere,  thought  at  first  to  have  joined 
themselves  to  the  Athenians ;  but  fearing  that  they  would  not 
be  fiutbful  unto  them,  they  sent  to  Lacedemon,  choosing  for 
their  ambassador  Tisamenus.  And  the  Dmans,  who  are  the 
mother  nation  to  the  LacedeioMiiians,  sent  their  ambassadors 
likewise  with  him,  with  the  same  requests.  For  tliey  also 
were  infested  with  war  from  the  same  Oeteans. 

Upon  audience  of  these  ambassadors,  the  Lacedemonians 
conduded  to  send  out  a  colony,  both  intending  the  reparation 
of  the  injuries  done  to  the  Trachinians  and  to  the  Dorians } 
and  conceiving  withal,  that  the  town  would  stand  very  cpmmo* 

^  MtiXm.  The  Melians  mentioned  a  little  after  this,  are  not   islftnden,  nor 
termed  m4xmi,  bot  M^X/mV. 
'  t  tHkmtf  •  people  of  Tbciialy,  ttetclbt  Meliaa  {fuLf.    . 
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diously,  for  their  war  with  the  Alheniaos ;  /Inasmuch  as  they 
might  thereby  have  a  navy  ready,  where  the  passage  was  but 
short,  against  Eubcea ;  and  it  would  much  further  their  con- 
veyance of  soldiers  into  Thrace.  And  they  had  their  mind 
wholly  bent  to  the  building  of  the  place. 

First  therefore  they  asked  counsel  of  the  oracle  in  Delphi  ; 
and  the  oracle  having  bidden  them  do  it,  tliey  sent  inhabitants 
thither,  both  of  their  own  people,  and  of  the  neighbours  about 
them,  and  gave  leave  also  to  any  that  would  go  thither  out  of 
the  rest  of  Greece,  save  only  to  the  lonians,  Achaians^  and 
some  few  other  nations. 

The  conductors  of  the  colony  were  three  Lacedemonians ; 
Leon,  Alcidas,  and  Damagon :  who,  taking  it  in  hand,  built 
the  city,  which  is  now  called  Heraclea,  from  the  very  founda- 
tion ;  being  distant  from  Thermopylfie  forty  furlongs,  and  from 
the  sea  twenty.  Also  they  made  houses  for  gallies  to  lie  under, 
beginning  dose  to  Thermopylae,  against  the  very  streight,  to 
the  end  to  have  them  the  more  defensible. 

The  Athenians,  when  this  city  was  peopled,  were  at  first 
afraid,  and  thought  it  to  be  set  up  especially  against  Euboea ; 
because  from  thence  to  Ceneum,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  the 
passage  is  but  short.  But  it  fell  out  afterwards  otherwise  than 
they  imagined,  for  they  had  no  great  harm  by  it.  The  reason 
whereof  was  this :  that  the  Thessalians  who  had  the  towns  of 
those  parts  in  their  power,  and  upon  whose  ground  it  was 
built,  afflicted  these  new  planters  with  a  continual  war,  till  they 
had  worn  them  out,  though  they  were  many  indeed  in  the  be* 
ginning,  (for  being  the  foundation  of  the  Lacedemonians,  every 
one  went  thither  boldly,  conceiving  the  city  to  be  an  assured  one) 
and  chiefly  the  governors  themselves,  sent  thither  from  Lacede* 
mon,  undid  the  business,  and  dispeopled  the  city  by  frighting  most 
men  away,  for  that  they  governed  severely,  and  sometimes  also 
unjustly,  by  which  means  their  neighbours  more  easily  prevailed 
against  them. 

The  same  summer,  and  about  the  same  time  that  the  Athe- 
nians staid  in  Melos,  those  other  Athenians  that  were  in  the 
thirty  gallies  about  Peloponnesus,  slew  first  certain  garrison  soU 
diers  in  EUomenus,  a  place  of  Leucadia,  by  ambushment.  But 
afterwards  with  a  greater  fleet,  and  with  the  whole  power  ot 
the  Acarnanians  (who  followed  the  army,  all  (but  the  Oeniades) 
that  could  bear  arms)  and  with  the  Zacynthians  and  Cephaio- 
nians,  and  fifteen  gallies  of  the  Corcyrseans,  made  war  against 
the  city  itself  of  Leucas.  The  Leucadians,  though  they  saw 
the  territory  wasted  by  them,  both  without  the  Isthmus,  and 
within,  (where  the  city  of  Leucas  standeth,  and  the  temple  of 
Apollo)  yet  they  durst  not  stir,  because  the  number  of  the  ene* 
my  was  so  great.    And  the  Acarnanians  entreated  Demosthe* 
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oes  Uie  Atheniao  general  to  wall  them  op,  <x)iidetv]dg  that  they 
mi^ht  easily  be  expunged  by  a  siege^  and  desiring  to  be  rid  of 
a  city  their  continual  enemy.  But  Demosthenes  was  persuade 
ed  at  the  same  time  by  the  Messenians,  thpl  seeing  so  great 
an  army  was  together^  it  would  be  honourable  for  him  to  invade 
the  ^tolians,  principally,  as  being  enemies  to  Naupactus;  and 
that  if  these  were  subdued,  the  rest  of  the  continent  thereaboQt» 
would  easily  be  added  to  the  Athenian  dominion.  For  they  al- 
leged, that  though  the  nation  of  the  iEolians  were  great  and 
warlike,  yet  their  habitations  was  in  villages  unwalled,  and  those 
at  great  distances ;  and  were  but  light'-armed,  and  might  there- 
fore with  no  great  difficulty  be  all  subdued  before  they  could 
unite  themselves  for  defence.  And  they  advised  him  to  take 
in  hand  first  the  Apodotians,  next  the  Ophionians,  and  aftar 
them  the  £urytanians,  which  are  the  greatest  part  of  iEtolia» 
of  a  roost  strange  language,  and  that  are  reported  to  eat  raw 
flesh ;  for  these  being  suMued,  the  rest  would  easily  follow. 

But  he,  induced  by  the  Messenians  whom  he  favoured,  but 
especially  because  he  thought,  without  the  forces  of  the  people 
of  Athens,  with  the  confederates  only  of  the  continent,  and 
with  the  ^tolians,  to  invade  Bceotia  by  land ;  going  first  through 
the  Locri  Ozolee,  and  so  to  Cytinium  of  Doris,  having  Pernassus 
on  the  right-hand,  till  the  descent  thereof  into  the  territory  of 
the  Phocaeans,  (which  people,  for  the  Iriendship  they  ever  bora 
to  the  Athenians,  would,  he  thought,  be  williog  to  follow  his 
army,  and  if  not  might  be  forced)  and  upon  the  Phocaeans  bor« 
dereth  Boeotia.  Putting  off  therefore  with  his  whole  army^ 
against  the  minds  of  the  Acarnanians,  from  Leucas,  he  sailed 
unto  Solium  by  the  shore,  and  there  having  communicated  his 
conceit  with  the  Acarnanians,  when  they  would  not  approve  of 
it,  because  of  his  refusal  to  besiege  Leucas,  he  himself  withr 
the  rest  of  his  armv,  Cephalonians,  Zacynthians,  and  three  hun- 
dred Athenians,  the  soldiers  of  his  own  fleet,  (for  the  fifteei^ 
gallies  of  Corcyra  were  now  gone  away)  warred  on  the  ^tplians, 
having  Oeneon  a  city  of  Locris,  for  the  seat  of  liis  war.  Now 
these  Locrians  called  Ozolae,  were  confederates  of  the  Atbepians^* 
and  were  to  meet  them  with  their  whole  power  in  the  heart  of 
the  country.  For  being  confiners  on  the  ^tolians,  and  using 
the  same  manner  of  arming,  it  was  thought  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  great  utility  in  the  war,  to  have  them  in  their  army;  for  that 
they  knew  their  manner  of  fight,  and  were  acquainted  with  the 
country.  Having  lain  the  night  with  his  whole  army  in  the 
temple  *  of  Jupiter  Nemeius,  (wherein  the  poet  Hesiodus  is 
reported  by  them  that  dwell  thereabout  to  have  died^  foretold  by 


**ftf«t,  the  wbole  oontrerated  groaod  wherein  the  tcmpld  stood,  not  th« 
chorcb*  onlj. 
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an  article,  that  he  should  die  in  Nemea)  in  the  morning  be-- 
times  he  dislodged  and  marched  into  ^tolia* 

The  first  day  he  took  Potidania,  the  second  day  Croevliam, 
the  third  Tichium.  There  he  staid,  and  sent  the  booty  he  had 
gotten  to  Eupolium  in  Locrls.  For  he  purposed,  when  he  had 
subdued  the  rest,  to  invade  the  Opbionians  afterwards,  (if  they 
submitted  not)  in  his  return  to  Naupactus. 

But  the  ^tdlians  knew  of  this  preparation  when  it  was  first 
resolved  on  $  and  aftorwards  when  the  army  was  entered,  they 
were  united  into  a  mighty  army  to  make  head.  Insomuch  ad 
that  the  fiiithest  off  of  the  Ophionians,  that  reach  out  to  the 
Melian  gulf,  the  Bomians  and  Callians  came  in  with  their  aids. 

The  Messenians  gave  the  same  advice  to  Demosthenes  that 
Hiey  had  done  before ;  and  alleging  that  the  conquest  of  the 
^tolians  would  be  but  easy,  willed  him  to  march  with  all  speed 
agunst  them,  village  after  village,  and  not  to  stay  while  they 
were  all  united,  and  in  order  of  battle  against  him,  but  to  at- 
tempt always  the  place  which  was  next  to  hand.  He,  persuaded 
by  them,  and  confident  of  his  fortune  because  nothing  had 
crossed  him  hitherto,  without  tarrying  for  the  Locrians  that 
should  have  come  in  with  their  aids  (for  his  greatest  want  was 
of  darters  light  armed)  marched  to  ^gitium,  which  approaching, 
he  won  by  force,  the  men  having  fled  secretly  out,  and  encamp- 
ed themselves  on  the  hills  above  it :  for  it  stood  in  a  moun- 
tainous place,  and  about  eighty  furlongs  from  the  sea.  But  the 
^toUans,  (for  by  this  time  they  were  come  with  their  forces 
to  i^gitium)  charged  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates 
and  runnine  down  upon  them,  some  one  way  some  another, 
firom  the  hills,  piled  them  with  their  darts.  And  when  the 
army  of  the  Athenians  assaulted  them,  they  retired ;  and  when  it 
i«tired>  they  assaulted.  So  that  the  fight  for  a  good  while,  was 
nothing  but  alternate  chase  and  retreat;  and  the  Athenians 
had  the  worst  in  both. 
'  S  ^  (y  .  Nevertheless,  as  long  as  their  archers  had  arrows  and  were 
able  to  use  them,  (for  the  iBtolians,  by  reason  they  were  not 
armed,  were  put  back  still  with  the  shot)  they  held  out.  But 
when  upon  the  death  of  their  captain,  the  archers  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  rest  were  also  wearied,  having  a  long  time  con- 
tinued the  said  labour  of  pursuing  and  retiring,  and  the  JEUy- 
lians  continually  afflicting  them  with  *eif  darts,  they  Were  for- 
ced at  length  to  fly;  and  lighting  into  hollows  without  issue^ 
and  into  places  they  were  not  acquainted  withd,  were  destroyed. 
For  Chromon  a  Messenian,  who  was  their  guide  for  the 
ways,  wa$  slain.  And  the  iEtolians  pursuing  them  still  with 
darts,  slew  many  of  them  quickly,  whilst  they  fled,  being  swift 
of  foot,  and  without  armour.  But  the  most  of  them  missing 
their  way,  and  entering  into  a  wood  which  had  no  passage 
through,  the  ^tolians  set  it  on  fire,  and  burnt  it  about  them. 
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AH  kinds  of  shifts  to  fly,  andaD  kinds  of  destrttctien  were 
lliat  day  in  the  army  of  the  Atlientans.  Sudi  as  lenauaed, 
with  mudi  ado  got  to  the  sea,  and  to  Oeneoo,  a  city  of  Iiocria, 
Smn  whence  they  first  set  forth. 

There  died  very  many  of  the  coofederates,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  men  of  arms  of  the  Athenians ;  that  was  their  nnro- 
ber,  and  ail  of  them  abie  men.  These  men  of  the  very  best  • 
Aed  in  this  war :  Prodes  also  was  tliere  slain,  one  of  the  gene- 
rals.  When  they  had  received  the  bodiea  of  tlieir  dead  horn 
tbt  iEtolians  nnder  tmce,  and  were  gotten  agatn  to  Naupaotasi 
Ihey  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Athens.  Bnt  they  left  Demos- 
thenes about  Naupactns,  and  those  parts,  becansehe  was  aftaid 
d  She  Athenian  pec^le,  for  the  loss  that  had  IiAppened. 

About  the  same  time  the  Atlienians  that  were  on  the  coa3t  of 
Sicily,  sailed  unto  Locrisy  and  landing,  overcame  such  as  made 
head ;  abd  took  in  Peripolinm,  situate  on  the  river  Halex. 

The  same  summer  the  ^tolians  having  sent  their  ambassa- 
dors, Telephas  an  Ophionian,  Boryades  an  Eurytanian,  and 
Tisander  an  Apodotian,  to  Corinth  and  Lecedemon,  persuaded 
them  to  send  an  army  against  Naupactos,  for  that  it  harboured 
the  Athenians  against  them.  And  the  Lacedemonians  towlyrds 
the  end  of  autumn,  sent  them  three  thousand  men  of  arms,  of 
their  confederates;  of  which  five  hundred  were  of  Heraelea, 
the  new-built  city  of  Trachinia.  The  geilefal  of  the  army  was 
Euryloehus  a  Spartan,  with  whom  Massarius  *  and  Menedalos 
went  also  along,  Spartans  likewise. 

When  the  army  was  assembled  at  Delphi,  Euryloehus  sent  a 
herald  to  the  Locrians  of  Ozoles,  both  because  their  way  lay 
timmgh  them  to  Naupactos,  and  also  because  he  desired  to 
make  them  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Of  all  the  LocrisJis  the 
Amphissians  oo-operated  with  Inm  most,  as  standing  moat  in 
fear  for  the  enmity  of  the  Phocaeant.  And  they  first  ^ving 
hostages,  induced  others  (who  likewise  were  afraid  of  the  com* 
ing  in  of  the  army)  to  do  the  like :  the  Myonians  first,  being 
their  neighbours,  (for  this  way  is  Locris  of  most  diflieult  ac<* 
cess)  then  the  Iphnfians,  Messaniads,  IVitsians,  Challteans, 
Tobphoniaos,  Hessians,  and  the  Oeantheans.  All  these  went 
with  them  to  the  war.  The  Olpseans  gave  them  hostages ;  but 
followed  not  the  army.  But  the  Hyeans  would  give  them  no 
hosti^es  till  they  had  taken  a  village  of  tiheira  called  Polia. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  imd  he  had  sent  the  hostages 
«way  to  Citinimn  in  Doris,  he  marched  with  liis  army  towards 
Nanpactus,  through  the  territory  of  the  Locrians.  And  as 
he  marched  he  took  Oeneon,  a  town  of  theirs,  and  Enpolinm, 
because  they  refused  to  yield  unto  him. 

*  These  are  aftcrwcrds  called  Maeariva  aad  Nt^Mlaiaf .    . 
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When  they  were  come  into  the  territcMry  of  Naapactus,  tihe 
^tolians  being  there  already  to  join  with  them,  they  wasted  the 
fields  about,  and  took  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  being  unfortified. 
Then  they  went  to  Molychrium,  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians, 
but  subject  to  the  people  of  Athens,  and  took  that.  Now  0e- 
mosthenes  the  Athenian,  (for  ever  »nce  the  ^tolian  business, 
he  abode  about  Naupactus)  having  been  pre-advertised  of  this 
armv,  and  being  afraid  to  lose  the  city,  went  amongst  the  Acar- 
nanians,  and  with  much  ado,  because  of  his  departure  from  be- 
f<Mre  Leucas,  persuaded  them  to  relieve  Naupectus,  and  they 
sent  along  with  him  in  his  gallies  one  thousand  men  of  arms, 
which  entering  were  the  preservation  of  the  city ;  far  there  was 
danger,  the  walls  being  of  a  great  compass,  and  the  defendants 
few,  that  else  they  should  not  have  been  able  to  make  them 
good.  Eurylochus,  and  those  that  were  with  him,  when  they 
perceived  that  those  forces  were  entered,  and  that  it  was  impos* 
sible  to  take  the  city  by  assault,  departed  thence,  not  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, but  to  itColis,  now  called  Calydon,  and  to  Pleuiori, 
and  to  other  places  thereabouts,  and  also  to  Proschion  in  iEto- 
lia.  For  the  Ambradots  coming  to  them,  persuaded  them  to 
undertake,  together  with  themselves,  the  enterprise  against  Ar^' 
gos  and  the  rest  of  Amphilochia  and  Acamania,  saying  withal, 
that  if  they  could  overcome  these,  the  rest  of  that  continent 
would  enter  into  the  league  of  the  Lacedemonians.  Whereunio 
Eurylochus  assented,  and  dismissing  the  iEtolians,  lay  quiet  in 
those  parts  with  his  army,  till  such  time  as  the  Ambraciots  be- 
ing come  with  their  forces  before  Argos,  he  should  have  need 
to  aid  them.     And  so  this  summer  ended. 

The  Athenians  that  were  in  Sicily  in  the  be^nningof  winter, 
together  with  the  Grecians  of  their  league,  and  as  many  of  the 
Siculi  *  as  having  obeyed  the  Syracusians  by  force,  or  being 
their  confederates  before,  had  now  revolted,  warred  jointly 
against  Nessa  f  a  town  of  Sicily,  the  citadel  whereof  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Syracusians ;  and  they  assaulted  the  same,  but  when 
they  could  not  win  it,  they  retired.  In  the  retreat  the  Syracu- 
sians that  were  in  the  citadel  sallied  out  upon  the  confederates 
that  retired  later  than  the  Athenians,  and  charging,  put  a  part 
of  the  army  to  flight,  and  killed  not  a  few. 

After  this,  Laches  and  the  Athenians  landed  sometime  at  Lo* 
cris,  and  overcame  in  battle,  by  the  riVer  Caicinus,  about  300 
Locrians,  who  with  Proxenus  the  son  of  Capiton,  caipe  out  to 
make  resistance ;  and  when  they  had  stripped  them  of  their  amiSy 
departed. 

The  same  winter  also  the  Athenians  hallowed  the  isle  of  Delos^ 


t  Nessa,  rather  locsM.    The  ia^ftbiteott  h»  eallcth  Iner^sijib.  6. 
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by  the  adoKmition  indeed  of  a  certdn  oracle*  For  Pisistrttas 
also  the  tyrs^nt  hallowed  the  same  before,  not  all,  but  only  so 
much  as  was  within  the  prospect  of  the  temple.  But  now  they 
hallowed  it  all  over  in  this  manner :  they  took  away  all  sepul-. 
chres  whatsoever,  of  such  as  had  died  there  before :  and  for  the 
future  made  an  edict  that  none  should  be  suflered  to  die,  nor 
any  woman  to  bring  forth  child  in  the  island ;  but  when  they, 
were  near  their  time,  either  of  the  one  or  the  other,  they  should 
be  carried  over  into  Rhenea. 

This  Rhenea  is  so  little  away  distant  from  Delos,  that  Poly- 
crat^  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  was  once  of  great  power  by  sea, 
and  bad  the  dominion  of  the  other  islands,  when  he  won  Rhenea, 
dedicated  the  same  to  Apollo  of  Delos,  tying  it  unto  Delos  with 
a  chain.  And  now  after  the  hallowing  of  it,  the  Athenians  in* 
stituted  the  keeping  every  fifth  year  of  the  Ddian  games. 

There  had  also  in  old  time  been  great  concourse  in  Delos, 
both  of  lonians  and  of  the  blanders  round  aboijt.  For  they 
then  came  to  see  the  games,  with  their  wives  and  children,  as 
the  lonians  do  now  the  games  at  Ephesus. 

There  were  likewise  matches  set  of  bodily  exercise^  and  of 
music;  and  the  cities  did  severally  set  forth  dances.  Which 
things  to  have  been  so,  is  principally  declared  by  Homer,  in 
these  verees  of  his  hymn  to  Apollo,  v.  146. 

Battboa,  Apotio,  ukestmost  delight 

Id  Delos.    There  assemble  in  thy  stg^ht. 

The  longf-coat  Ions,  with  their  ebtldren  dear. 

And  venerable  bedfellows  ;  and  there, 

In  matches  set,  of  buffets,  song^,  and  dance, 

Both  shew  thee  pastime,  and  thy  name  advance. 

That  there  were  also  matches  of  music,  and  that  men  resort* 
ed  thither  to  contend  therein,  he  again  maketh  manifest  in 
these  verses  of  the  same  hymn.  For  after  he  hath  spoken  of 
the  Ddian  dance  of  the  women,  he  endeth  their  praise  with 
these  verses,  wherein  also  he  ttiaketh  mention  of  himself, 
T.  165.      . 

But  well  :  let  Phoebtts  and  Diana  be 

Propitious  ;  and  farewell  yon  each  one; 

Bat  yet  remember  me  when  I  am  ^ne  : 

And  if  of  earthly  men  yon  chance  to  see 

Any  toird  pilgrim,  that  shall  ask  tou,  Who, 

O  damsels,  is  the  man  that  living  here. 

Was  sweet'st  in  song  and  that  most  had  your  ear  ? 

Then  all,  with  a  joint  mormur,  therennto 

Make  answer  thus  ;  A  man  deprived  of  seeing  : 

In  th*  isleof  Sandie.Chios  is  hn  being. 

So  much  hath  Homer  witnessed  touching  the  great  meeting, 
snd  solemnity  celebrated  of  old  in  the  isle  of  Delos.  And  the 
islanders,  and  Athenians^  since  that  time,  have  continued  still  to 
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Mfid  dttncerd  along  with  their  eacrificers,  but  Ifie  games  and 
things  of  that  kind  were  worn  out^  as  is  likeljTf  by  adversity^ 
till  BOW  that  the  Athenians  restored  the  games,  and  added, 
the  horse  race,  which  was  not  before. 

The  same  winter  the  Amforaciots  (according  to  their  promise 
made  to  Evrylochus)  when  they  retained  his  aimy,  nrade  war  up*- 
on  Ar^os  in  Amphilochia,  with  three  thousand  men  of  arros)  and 
invading  Argia^  they  took  Olpas,  a  strong  fort  on  a  hiU  by  the 
sea  side  which  the  Acamanians  nad  fortified,  and  used  for  thepkce 
of  dieir  common  meetings  for  matters  of  justice,  aad  is  distant 
fn»n  the  city  of  Aigos,  which  stands  also  on  the  sea  side,  about 
twenty-five  fiiiiongs.  The  Acarnanians  with  part  of  their  forces 
came  to  relieve  Ai^gos^  and  with  the  rest  they  encamped  in  that 
part  of  Amphilochia  which  is  called  Orence,  to  wateh  the  Pelo* 
ponnesiaos  that  were  with  Burylochas,  that  they  might  not  pass 
thiKWgh  to  the  Ambraciots  widbout  their  knowkdge ;  and  sent 
to  Deaonosthenes,  who  had  been  leader  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
expedition  against  the  iEtolians,  to  come  to  them  and  be  their 
general. 

They  sent  also  to  die  twenty  Adienian  galfies  that  chanced 
to  be  then  on  the  coaiA;  of  Peloponnesus,  imder  the  conduct  of 
^  Aristoteies  the  son  oFTimocmtes,  and  Jeiopfaon  the  son  of  An- 
timnestus.  In  like  manner  the  Ambtadots  that  were  at  Olpse^ 
sent  a -messenger  to  the  city  of  A  mbracia,  willing  them  to  come 
to  their  aid  with  their  whole  power;  as  fearing  that  those  with 
Eurylochus  would  not  be  able  to  pa  s  by  the  Acamanians,  and 
so  they  should  be  either  forced  to  fight  alone,  or  else  have 
an  unsafe  retreat. 

But  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  with  Eurylochus,  as  soon 
as  they  understood  that  tlie  Ambracbts  were  eome  to  CNp'ae, 
dislodging  from  Proschion,  went  with  all  speed  to  assist  them* 
And  passing  over  the  river  Achelous,  marched  through  Acap- 
nania,  (which  bv  reason  of  tfhe  aids  sent  to  Argos,  was  now  dis* 
furnished)  on  their-right  hand  they  had  the  city  of  Stratus,  and 
that  garrison ;  on  their  left,  the  rest  of  Acamania.  Having 
passed  the  territory  of  the  Stratians,  they  marched  through  Phy- 
tia,  and  again  by  the  utmost  limits  of  Medeon,  then  through 
Limnsea,  then  they  went  into  the  territory  of  the  Agrieans, 
which  are  out  of  Acamania,  and  their  fiiends  ;  and  getting  to 
the  hill  Thiamus,  which  is  a  desert  hill,  they  marched  over  it, 
and  came  down  mto  Argia,  when  it  was  now  night ;  and  passing 
between  %he  city  of  the  Argives,  and  the  Acamans  that  kept 
watch  at  the  wells,  came  undeen«  and  joined  with  the  Ambra- 
dots  at  Olpa?. 

When  they  were  aH  together,  they  sat  down  about  iiieak  of 
dayj  at  a  plaee  called  MetropoKs,  and  there  encampHL  And 
the  Athenians  not  fongaHkr  ^h  tbeic  20  grilles,  amved  in  tbc 
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AinbraeiEUi  golf^  to  the  aid  of  the  Argives.  To  whom  also  came 
Demosthenes  with  200  Messenian  men  of  arms,  and  threesccHe 
•Athenian  archers.  The  gallies  lay  at  sea,  before  the  hill  ujpon 
which  the  fort  of  Olpae  standeth.  Bat  the  Acarnanians,  and 
those  &w  Ampfaiiochians  (for  the  greatest  part  of  them  the  Am- 
braeiots  kept  bade  by  force)  that  were  come  ab'eady  together  at 
Argos»  prepared  themselves  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  and  chose 
Demosthenes,  with  their  own  commanders,  for  general  of  the 
wh^  league.  He,  when  he  had  brought  them  up  near  unto 
Olpas,  th^e  encaaiped.  There  was  between  them  a  great  hol- 
low, and  for  fire  difs  together  they  stirred  not ;  but  the  sixth 
•day  both  sides  put  themselves  into  array:  for  the  battle.  The 
army  of  tiie  Pekspoonestans  reached  a  great  way  beyond  the 
other,  for  indeed  it  was  much  greater;  but  Demosthenes,  fear- 
ing to  be  encompassed,  placed  an  ambosh  in  a  certain  hollow 
way,  and  fit  for  such  a  purpose,  of  armed  and  unarmed  soMiers, 
in  ill  to  the  number  of  400,  which  in  that  part  where  the  number 
of  the  enemies  over-reached,  should  in  the  he^t  of  the  battle  rise 
out  of  ambstth,  and  charge  them  on  their  backs.  When 
the  battles  weie  in  order  on  either  side,  they  came  to  blows. 
Demosthenes  with  the  Measenians,  and  those  few  Athenians 
that  were  tiiem,  stood  in  the  right  wing :  and  the  Acarnanians 
(as  they  could  one  after  another  be  put  in  order)  and  those  Am- 
phiioehian  darters  whidi  were  present,  made  up  th|^  other. 
The  Pdoponnesiaos  and  Ambraciots  were  ranged  promiscuous- 
ly, except  only  the  Mantioeans,  who  stood  together,  most  of 
them  in  the  left  wing,  but  not  in  the  utmost  part  of  it,  for  Eu- 

31ockus  and  those  that  were  with  him,  made  the  extremity  of 
e  left  wing  against  Demosthenes  and  the  Messenians. 
When  they  were  in  fight,  and  that  the  Pdc^nnesians  with 
that  wing  over-reached,  and  had  encircled  the  right  wing  of 
their  enemies,  those  Acarnanians  that  lay  in  ambusit  coming  at 
their  backs,  barged  them,  and  put  them  to  flight  in  such  sort 
aa  they  eeduBed  not  the  first  brunt ;  and  besides,  caused  the 
greatest  port  of  the  army  thxough  affright  to  run  away.  For 
when  thc^  saw  that  part  of  it  defeated  which  was  with  Eurylo- 
ehus,  wkch  was  the  best  of  their  army,  they  were  a  great  deal 
the  more  afraid.  And  the  Messenians  that  were  in  that  part 
of  the  army  widi  Demosthenes  pursuing  them,  dispatched  the 
greatest  part  of  the  execution.  But  the  Ambraciots  that  were 
in  the  right  wing,  on  that  part,  had  the  victory,  and  chased  the 
enemv  nnU>  the  dty  of  Argos ;  but  in  their  retreat,  when  they 
flaw  that  the  greatest  part  dF  the  army  was  vanquished,  the  rest 
of  tlie  Acarnanians  oetting  upon  die^,  they  had  much  ado  to 
mco^r  OlpA  in  aafcty ;  and  many  of  them  were  slain,  whilst 
they  ran  into  it  out  of  array,  and  in  disorder :  save  only  the 
Mattineaos ',  for  ihsot  made  a  more  orderly  retreat  than  any 
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part  of  the  aimy.    And  so  this  battle  ended^  having  lasted  till 
the  evening. 

The  neKt  dajr^  Menedaius*  (Eurylochus  and  Macarius*  being 
now  slain)  taking  the  command  upon  him,  and  not  finding 
how,  if  he  staid,  he  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  siege,  wherein 
he  should  both  be  shut  up  by  land,  and  also  with  those  Attic 
gallies  by  sea ;  or  if  he  should  depart,  how  he  might  do  it  safe- 
ly, had  speech  with  Demosthenes  and  the  Acamanian  captains, 
both  about  a  truce  for  his  departure,  and  for  the  receiving  of  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  And  they  delivered  unto  them  their  dead ; 
and  having  erected  a  trophy,  took  up  their  own  dead,  which  were 
about  three  hundred ;  but  for  their  departure  they  would  make 
no  truce  openly,  nor  to  all :  but  secretly  Demosthenes  with  his 
Acarnanian  fellow  commanders,  made  a  truce  with  the  Manti- 
neans  and  with  Menedaius,  and  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian 
captains,  and  men  of  most  worth,  to  be  gone  as  speedily  as  they 
could ;  with  purpose  to  disguard  the  Ambraciots,  and  multi- 
tude of  mercenary  strangers,  and  withal  to  Use  this  as  a  means 
to  bring  the  Peloponnesians  into  hatred  with  the  Grecians  of 
those  parts,  as  men  that  had  treacherously  advanced  their  par- 
ticular interest.  Accordingly  they  took  up  their  dead  and  bu- 
ried them  as  fast  as  they  could ;  and  such  as  had  leave,  con- 
sulted secretly  touching  how  to  be  gone. 

Den^sthenes  and  the  Acarnanians  had  now  intelligence  that 
the  Ainbraciots,  from  the  city  of  Ambracia,  according  to  the 
message  sent  to  them  before  from  Olps,  (which  W95,  that  they 
should  bring  their  whole  power  through  Amphilociiia  to  then: 
aid)  were  already  on  their  march,  (ignorant  of  what  passed 
here)  to  join  with  those  at  Olp®.  And  hereupon  he  sent  a  part 
of  his  army  presently  forth  to  beset  the  ways  with  ambushment, 
and  to  preoccupate  all  places  of  strength,  and  prepared  withal, 
to  encounter  with  the  rest  of  his  army. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mantineans,  and  such  as  had  part  in 
the  truce,  going  out  on  pretence  to  gather  pot-herbs  and  fire- 
wood, stole  away  by  small  numbers,  and  as  they  went,  did  in- 
deed gather  such  things  as  they  pretended  to  go  forth  for;  but 
when  they  were  gotten  far  from  Olpse,  they  went  faster  away. 
But  the  Ambraciots  and  others  that  came  forth  in  the  same 
manner,  but  in  greater  troops,  seeing  the  others  to  go  quite 
away,  were  eager  to  be  gone  likewise,  and  ran  out-right,  as  de- 
siring to  overtake  those  that  were  gone  before.  The  Acarna- 
nians at  first  thought  they  had  gone  all  without  truce  a  like, 
and  pursued  the  Peloponnesians,  and  threw  darts  at  their  own 
captains  for  forbidden  them,  and  for  saying  that  they  went 
away  under  truce,  as  thinking  themselves  betrayed.  But  at  last 


*  Called  before  Mentdatqs  and  Masraria*. 
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tliey  kt  go  the  Mantineans  and  PeloponnesianSj  and  sletpr  the 
Ambraciots  only.  And  there  was  much  contention  and  igno- 
rance of  which  was  an  Ambraciot,  and  which  'a  Peloponne- 
sian.  So  they  slew  about  two  hundred  of  them^  and  the  rest 
escaped  into  Agreeis,  a  bordering  territory,  where  Salynthius 
kinff  of  the  Agrteans,  and  their  friend  received  them. 

The  Ambraciots  out  of  the  city  of  Ambracia^  were  come  as 
ht  as  Idomene.  Idomene  are  two  high  hills,  to  the  greater 
whereof  came  first  undiscovered  that  night  they  whom  Demos- 
thenes had  sent  before  from  the  camp,  and  seized  it.  But 
the  Ambraciots  got  first  to  the  lesser,  and  there  encamped  the 
same  night.  Demosthenes  after  supper,  in  the  twilight,  marched 
forward  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  one  half  whereof  himself  took 
with  him  for  the  assault  of  the  camp,  and  the  other  half  he  sent 
about  through  the  mountains  of  Amphilochia. 

And  t|ie  next  morning  before  day,  he  invaded  the  Ambraciots 
whilst  they  were  yet  in  their  lodgings,  and  knew  not  what  was 
the  matter,  but  thought  rather,  that  they  had  been  some  of 
their  own  company.  For  Demosthenes  had  placed  the  Messe- 
nians  on  purpose  in  the  foremost  ranks,  and  commanded  them 
to  speak  unto  them  as  they  went  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  to 
make  the  sentinels  secure ;  especially  seeing  their  faces  could 
not  be  discerned,  for  it  was  yet  night.  Wherefore  they  put  the 
army  of  the  Ambraciots  to  flight  at  the  first  onset,  and  slew  . 
many  upon  the  place.  The  rest  fled  as  fast  as  they  could  to* 
wards  the  mountains.  But  the  ways  being  beset,  and  the  Am- 
philochians  being  well  acquainted  with  their  own  territories, 
and  armed  but  lightly  against  men  in  armour,  unacquainted^ 
and  utterly  ignorant  which  way  to  take,  they'  light  into  hollow 
ways,  and  to  the  places  forelaid  with  ambushes  and  perished. 
And  having  been  put  to  all  manner  of  shift  for  their  lives,  some 
fled  towards  the  sea,  and  when  they  saw  the  gallics  of  Athens 
sailing  by  the  shore,  (this  accident  concurring  with  their  defeat) 
swam  to  them,  and  chose  rather  in  their  present  fear  to  be 
killed  of  those  in  the  gallies,  than  by  the  Barbarians,  and  their 
most  mortal  enemies  the  Amphilochians.  The  Ambradots 
with  this  loss  came  home  a  few  of  many  in  safety  to  their  city. 
And  the  Acamanians  having  taken  the  spoil  of  the  dead,  and 
erected  their  trophies,  returned  unto  Argos. 

The  next  day  there  came  a  herald  from  those  Ambraciots 
which  fled  from  Olps  into  Agrseis,  to  demand  leave  to  cany 
away  the  bodies  of  those  dead  which  were  slain,  after  the  first 
battle,  when  without  truce  they  went  away  together  with  the 
Mantineans,  and  with  those  that  had  truce.  But  when  the  he- 
vald  saw  the  armours  of  those  Ambraciots  that  came  ftom  the 
dty,  he  wondered  at  the  number.  For  he  knew  nothing  of 
this  last  blow,  but  diought  the^  tad  been  the  armoun  of  those 
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with  them*  Tlien  one  asked  hha,  ^  what  he  wondered  at,  and 
*  how  maDy  be  thought  there  was  slain  ? '  For  he  that  asked 
him  tfie  question  thought  on  the  other  side  that  he  bad  been  aa 
herald  sent  from  those  at  Idomene :  and  he  iinswered,  ^  about 
^  two  hundred.'  Then  he  that  asked,  replied  and  said,  ^  then  these 
^  are  not  the  armours  of  them^  but  of  above  a  thousand.  Then 
^  (said  he  again)  they  belong  not  to  them  that  were  in  the  bat- 
^  tie  with  us/  The  other  answered^  ^  Yes,  if  you  fought  yes- 
^  terdar  in  Idomenew'  <  But  we  fought  not  yesterday  at  all, 
'  but  the  other  day  in  our  retreat.'  <  JBut  we  yet  fought  yester- 
^  day  with  those  Ambmciots  that  came  from  the  city  to  aid 
^  the  rest/  When  the  herald  heard  tbat^  and  knew  that  the 
aid  from  the  city  was  defeated,  he  burst  out  iqto,  ahme^j 
and  astonished  with  the  greatness  of  the  present  loss,  forSiwith 
went  his  way  without  his  errand,  and  required  the  dead  bodies 
BO  further*  For  this  loss  was  greater  than  in  the  like  number 
of  days  happened  to  any  one  city  of  Greece  in  all  this  war.  I 
have  not  written  the  number  of  the  slain,  beeause  it  was  said 
to  be  such,  as  is  incredible,  for  the  quantity  of  the  city.  But 
tliis  I  know,  that  if  the  Acamantaos  and  Amphilochians,  as 
Demosthenes  and  the  Athenians  would  have  had  them,  would 
have  subdued  Ainbracia,  they  might  have  done  it  even  with  the 
shout  of  their  voices ;  but  th«y  feared  now  that  if  the  Athenians 
possessed  it,  they  would  prove  more  troublesome  oeighbours 
UJfto  them  than  the  other. 

After  tills,  havmg  bestowed  the  thiid  part  of  the  spoils  upon 
the  Athenians,  they  distributed  the  other  two  part  acoordiag  to 
tlie  cities.  The  Athenians'  part  was  lost  by  sea.  For  tboae 
tliree  hundred  complete  arooouis  which  are  dedicated  m  the 
temples  in  Attica,  were  prickc»tl  out  for  Demosthenes  himself 
and  he  broi^ht  them  awiqr  with  him.  His  return  was  withal 
the  safer  for  this  action,  after  his  defeat  in  ^tolia.  And  the 
Athenians  that  were  w  the  twenty  gaUies  returned  to  Naupae* 
tus. 

The  Acamaniaos  and  AmpUiocUAns,  whei^  the  Athenians 
and  Demosthenes  were  gone,  granted  trace  at  the  city  of  the 
Oeniadcs  to  those  Ambiaciots  and  PdofKHiQesians  that  weie 
fled  to  SalynthiuB,  and  theAgrasans  to  retire,  the  Oeniades 
being  gone  over  to  Salyiithius,  aad  the  A^a»os  likewise. 
And  for  the  future  the  Acamanians  and  Aatpbtkiehiaos  made  a 
le^ue  with  the  Ambmciots  for  a  hundtied  years,  upon  these  coa^ 
ditions. 

*  That  neither  the  Ambraeiots  with  the  Acanaaiiians  should 
make  war  against  the  Peloponueaiaos,  nor  the  Acaroamaos 
with  the  Ambraeiots  against  the  Athenians.  That  they  ahoaM 
ipive  mutual  aid  to  one  another's  couatry»  That  the  Ambrai^ 
ciots  shouM  restore  whatooever  tawm  or  iKvderiag  fidds  tikf 
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held  of  the  Amphilochians ;  and  that  they  should  at  no  time  lud 
Anactoriuin^  which  was  in  hostility  with  the  Acarnanians.'  And 
upon  this  composition  the  war  ended. 

After  this  the  Corinthians  sent  a  garrison  of  about  tliree  hun- 
dred men  of  arms  of  their  own  city  to  Ambracia,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Xenoclides  the  son  of  Euthycles ;  who  with  much 
difficulty  passing  tlirough  Epinis^  at  length  arrived.  Thus 
passed  the  business  in  Ambracise. 

The  same  winter  the  Athenians  that  were  in  Sicily,  invaded 
Himertea  by  sea,  aided  by  the  Sicilians  *  that  invaded  the  skirts 
of  the  same  by  land.  They  sailed  also  to  the  islands  of  iEolus. 
Returning  afterwards  to  Rhegium,  they  found  there  Pythodorus 
the  son  of  Isolochus,  with  certain  gallies  come  to  receive  charge 
.  of  the  fleet  commanded  by  Laches.  For  the  Sicilian  confederates 
had  sent  to  Athens,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  assist  them 
with  a  greater  fleet.  For  though  the  Syracusians  were  masters 
by  land,  yet  seeing  they  hindered  them  but  with  few  gallies  from 
the  liberty  of  the  sea,  they  made  preparation,  and  were  gathering 
together  a  fleet  with  intention  to  resist  them.  And  the  Athe- 
nians furnished  out  forty  gallies  to  send  into  Sicily,  conceiving 
that  the  war  there  would  the  sooner  be  at  an  end,  and  desiring 
withal  to  train  their  men  in  naval  exercbe.  Therefore  Pytho- 
dorus, one  of  the  commanders,  they  sent  presently  away  with  a 
few  of  those  gallies,  and  intended  to  send  Sophocles  the  son  of 
Sostratides,  and  Eurymedon  thesonof  Thucles,  with  the  great- 
est number  afterwards.  But  Pythodorus  having  now  the  com- 
mand of  Laches's  fleet,  sailed  in  the  end  of  winter  unto  a  cer- 
tain garrison  of  the  Locrians,  which  Laches  had  formerly  taken 
and  overthrown  in  a  battle  there  by  the  Locrians,  retired. 

The  same  spring  there  issued  a  great  stream  f  of  fire  out  of 
the  mountain  iEtna,  as  it  had  also  done  in  former  times,  and 
burned  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Cataneans  that  dwell  at  the 
foot  of  ^tna,  which  is  the  highest  mountain  of  all  Sicily« 
From  the  last  time  that  the  fire  brake  out  before,  to  this  time, 
it  is  said  to  be  fifty  years.  And  it  hath  now  broken  out  thrice 
in  all,  since  Sicily  was  inhabited  by  the  Grecians.  These  were 
the  things  that  came  to  pass  this  winter.  And  so  ended  the 
sixth  year  of  this  war,  written  by  Thucydides. 

t  'Vmml  rm  wu^H,  a  ttreftin  of  fire  j  and  wni  a  kind  of  melted  stone,  pushing 
OQt  of  the  tides  of  the  mountain. 


THB  END   OF  THE  THIRD  BOOK. 
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The  Jthenians  take  and  fortify  Pyhu  in  Laconia,  The  Lacedemo- 
niarn,  to  recover  ii,  put  oeer  four  hundred  of  their. beit  men  into 
the  island  Sphacteria :  whom  the  Athenutm,  having  overcome  the 
Lacedemonian fleett  do  there  besiege.  The  Athenians  and  Syra* 
ciuions  fight  in  the  streight  ofMessana,  Cleon  engageth  himtelf 
rashly  to  taJee  or  kill  the  Lacedemonians  in  Sphacteria  iMiin 
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YEAR  VII. 

The  spring  following,  when  com  began  to  be  in  the  ear,  ten 
gatlies  of  Syraeuae,  and  as  many  of  Locris,  went  to  Me^ena  in 
oicily,  called  in  by  the  citizens  themselves,  and  took  it;  and 
Mestena  revolted  from  the  Athenians.  This  was  done  by  the 
practice  chiefly  of  the  Syiacusians,  that  saw  the  place  to  be 
^mmqdious  for  invasion  of  Sicily,  and  feared  lest  the  Athenians 
some  time  or  other  hereafter,  making  it  the  seat  of  their  war 
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might  come  with  greater  forces  into  Sicily^  and  invade  them 
from  thence;  but  partly  also  of  the  Locrians^  as  being  in  hosti- 
lity with  the  Rhegians^  and  desirous  to  make  war  upon  them 
on  both  sides.  The  Locrians  had  now  also  entered  the  lands  of 
the  Rheeians  with  their  whole  power ;  both  because  they  would 
hinder  them  from  assisting  the  Messenians,  and  because  they 
were  solicited  thereunto  by  the  banished  men  of  Rhegium^  that 
were  with  them.  For  they  of  Rbegiom  had  be«n  long  in  sedi- 
tion, and  were  unable  for  the  present  to  give  Amn  battle,  for 
which  cause  they  the  rather  also  now  invaded  them.  And  after 
they  had  wasted  the  country,  the  Locrians  withdrew  their  land 
forces,  but  their  gallies  lay  still  at  the  guard  of  Messena,  and 
more  were  setting  forth  to  lie  in  the  same  harbour,  to  make  the 
war  on  that  side.  -  ; 

About  the  sam^  time  of  the  spring,  and  before  com  was  at 
full  growth,  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  confederates,  under 
the  conduct  of  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, invaded  Attica,  and  there  lay  and  wasted  the  coun- 
try about 

And  the  Athenians  sent  forty  gallies  into  Sicily,  the  same 
which  they  had  provided  before  for  that  purpose,  and  with 
them  the  other  two  generals,  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles.  For 
Pythodorus,  who  was  the  third  in  that  commission,  was  arrived 
in  Sicily  beibre.  To  these  they  gave  commandment  also,  to 
take  order  as  they  went  by,  for  the  state  of  those  Corcyrieans 
that  were  in  the  city,  and  were  pillaged  by  the  out-laws  in  the 
mountain ;  and  threescore  gallies  of  the  reloponnesian^  were 
gone  out  to  take  part  with  those  in  the  mountain  ;  who  because 
there  was  a  great  famine  in  the  city,  thought  they  might  easi- 
ly be  masters  of  the  state.  To  Demosthenes  also  (who  ever 
since  his  return  out  of  Acamania  had  lived  privately)  they  gave 
authority,  at  his  own  request,  to  make  use  of  the  same  gaUies, 
if  he  thought  good  so  to  do,  about  Peloponnesus. 

As  they  sailed  by  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  had  intelligence 
diat  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  was  at  Coreyia  already,  Euryme- 
don and  Sophocles  hasted  to  Corcyra;  but  Demosthenes  willed 
them  to  put  in  first  at  Pylus,  and  when  they  had  done  what 
was  requisite  there,  then  to  proceed  in  their  voyage.  But 
whilst  they  denied  to  do  it,  the  fleet  was  driven  into  Pylus  by  a 
tempest  that  then  arose  by  chance :  and  presently  Demosthen^ 
required  them  to  fortify  the  place,  allering  that  he  came  widi 
them  for  no  other  purpose,  and  shewing  how  there  was  great 
^tore  of  timber  and  stone,  and  that  the  place  itself  was  natrndly 
strong,  and  desert,  both  it,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  country 
about.  For  it  lieth  from  Sparta  ahcnit  four  hundred  furlongs, 
in  tlie  territory  that  belonging  once  to  the  Messemaas,  is 
called  by  the  Lacedemonrans,  Coryphasion.  But  l^ey  ancwered 
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Um^  dial  tbrre  were  many  desert  promontories  in  Peloponnesus^ 
if  tlier  were  minded  to  pat  the  city  to  chAiiges  In  takine  tbem 
in.  Bnl  there  iq>peared  unto  Demosthenes  a  great  differenee 
between  this  place  and  other  places;  because  there  was  here  an 
haven,  and  tne  Messenians,  the  ancient  inhabitants  thereof^ 
speaking  the  same  language  the  Lacedemonians  did^  would 
both  be  able  to  annoy  them  much  by  excursions  thence,  and  be 
alao  feitbful  guardians  of  the  place. 

When  he  could  not  prevail,  neither  with  the  generals  nor 
with  the  soldiers,  having  also  at  last  communicated  the  same  to 
tht  captains  of  companies,  he  gave  it  over,  till  at  last,  the  wea« 
ihet  not  serving  to  be  gone,  there  came  upon  the  soldiers  lying 
idle,  a  desire,  occa^ned  by  dissension,  to  wall  in  the  place  dl 
their  own  accord.  And  ftiUing  in  hand  with  the  work,  they 
performed  it,  not  with  iron  tods  to  hew  stone,  but  picked  out 
soch  stones  as  they,  thought  good,  and  afterwards  placed  them 
as  they  would  severally  fit.  And  for  mortar,  where  it  needed, 
for  want  of  vessels,  they  carried  it  on  their  backs,  with  their 
bodies  inclining  forward,  so  as  it  might  best  lie,  and  their  hands 
dasped  behind  to  stay  it  from  falling ;  making  all  possible  haste 
to  prevent  the  Lacedemonians,  and  to  finish  the  most  assailable 
parts  before  they  came  to  succour  it.  For  the  greatest  part  of 
the  place  was  strong  by  nature,  and  needed  no  fortifying  at  all. 

The  Lacedemonians  were  that  day  celebrating  a  certain  holi- 
day, and  when  they  heard  the  news,  did  set  lightly  by  it ;  con- 
ceiving, that  whensoever  it  should  please  them  to  go  thither, 
they  should  find  them  either  already  gone,  or  easily  take  the 
place  by  force.  Somewhat  also  they  were  retarded  b^  rea* 
son  that  their  army  was  in  Attica.  The  Athenians  having  in 
six  days  finished  the  wall  to  the  land,  and  in  the  places  where 
was  most  need,  left  Demosthenes  with  five  gallies  to  defend  it, 
and  with  the  rest,  hastened  on  in  their  course  for  Corcyra  and 
SicUy. 

The  Peloponnesians  that  were  in  Attica,  when  they  were  ad- 
vertised of  the  taking  ot  Pylus,  returned  speedily  home.  For 
the  Lacedemonians  Mid  Agis  their  king,  took  this  accident  of 
Pylus  to  concern  their  own  particular.  And  the  invasion  was 
withal  so  early,  (com  being  yet  green)  Uiat  the  most  of  them 
were  scanted  widi  victual ;  the  army  was  also  mudi  troubled 
with  the  weather,  which  was  colder  than  for  the  season ;  so  as 
for  many  reasons  it  feU  out,  that  they  returned  sooner  now 
than  at  other  times  they  had  done ;  and  this  invasion  was 
the  shortest,  for  they  continued  in  Attica  in  all  but  fifteen 
days. 

About  the  same  time  Sioionides  an  Athenian  commander, 
having  drawn  a  few  Athenians  togetlier  out  of  the  garrisons, 
and  a  number  of  the  confederates  .of  thos^  parts,  took  the  city 
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of  Eion  in  Thrace,  a  colony  of  the  Mendieans^  that  was  theur  ene- 
my,  bv  treason ;  but  was  presently  again  driven  out  by  the 
Cbakideans  and  Bottiaeans  that  came  to  succour  it,  and  lost 
many  of  his  soldiers. 

When  the  Pelponnesiaos  were  returned  out  of  Attica,  they  of 
the  dty  of  Sparta,  and  of  other  the  next  neighbouring  towns^ 
went  presently  to  the  aid  of  Pylus  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  Lacede- 
monians came  slowlier  on,  as  being  newly  come  from  the  for- 
mer expedition.  Nevertheless  they  sent  about  to  the  cities  of 
Peloponnesus,  to  require  their  assistance  with  all  speed  at  Pylus; 
and  also  to  their  threescore  gallies  that  were  at  Corcyra. 
Which,  transported  over  the  Isthmus  of  Leucas,  arrived  at  Py- 
lus unseen  of  the  Athenian  gallies  lying  at  Zacynthus.  And 
by  this  time  their  army  of  foot  was  also  there.  Whilst  the 
Peloponnesian,  gallies  were  coming  toward  Pylus,  Demosthenes 
sent  two  gallies  secretly  to  Eurymedon  and  the  Athenian  fleet 
at  Zacynthus  in  all  haste,  to  tell  them  that  they  must  come 
presently  to  him,  for  as  much  as  the  place  was  in  danger  to  be 
lost.  And,  according  as  Demosthenes  his  message  imported, 
so  the  fleet  made  haste.  The  Lacedemonians  in  the  mean 
time  prepared  themselves  to  assault  the  fort  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  hoping  easily  to  win  it,  being  a  thing  built  in  haste^  and 
not  many  men  within  it.  And  because  they  expected  the  com- 
ing of  the  Athenian  fleet  from  Zacynthus,  they  had  a  purpose, 
if  they  took  not  the  fort  before,  to  bar  up  the  entries  of  the  har- 
bour. For  the  island  called  Sphacteria,  lying  just  before, 
and  very  near  to  the  place,  maketh  the  haven  safe,  and  the 
entries  straight;  one  of  them,  nearest  to  Pylus,  and  to  the  Athe- 
nian fortification,  admitting  passage  for  no  more  but  two  gal- 
lies in  front ;  and  the  other  which  lieth  against  the  other  part 
of  the  continent,  for  not  above  eight  or  nine.  The  island  by 
being  desert,  was  all  wood,  and  untrodden,  in  bigness  about  M^ 
teen  furlongs  over.  Therefore  they  determined  with  their  gal- 
lies thick  set,  and  with  the  beak-heads  outward,  to  stop  up 
the  entries  of  the  haven.  And  because  they  feared  the  bland, 
lest  the  Athenians  putting  men  into  it,  should  make  war  upon 
them  from  thence,  they  carried  over  men  of  arms  into  the  same, 
and  placed  other  likewise  along  the  shore  of  the  continent. 
For  by  this  means  the  Athenians  at  their  coming  should  find 
in  the  island  their  enemy,  and  no  means  of  landing  in  the  con- 
tinent. For  the  coast  of  Pylus  itself,  without  these  two  entries, 
being  to  the  sea  harbourless,  would  afibrd  them  no  place  firom 
whence  to  set  forth  to  the  aid  of  their  fellows.  And.  they,  in 
all  probability^  might  by  siege,  without  battle  by  sea,  or  other 
danger,  win  the  place,  seeing  there  was  no  provision  of  victual 
within  it,  and  that  the  enemy  took  it  but  on  short  preparation. 
Having  thus  resolved^  they  put  over  into  the  island  their  mea 
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of  araiiy  out  of  every  band  by  lot,  some  also  had  been  sent 
orer  by  tnms ;  but  they  which  went  over  now  last^  and  were 
left  there,  were  four  hundred  and  twenty,  besides  the  Helots 
that  were  with  them.  And  their  captain  was  Epitadas  the  son 
ofMolobros. 

Demosthenes,  when  he  saw  the  Lacedemonians  bent  to  as- 
saait  him,  both  from  their  gallies,  and  with  their  army  by 
land,  prepared  also  to  defend  the  place.  And  when  he  had 
drawn  up  his  ffallies,  all  that  were  left  him,  unto  the  land,  he 
placed  them  athwart  the  fort,  and  armed  the  mariners  that  be- 
kraged  to  them  with  bucklers,  though  bad  ones,  and  for  the 
greatest  part  made  of  osiers.  For  they  had  no  means  in  a  desert 
place  to  provide  themselves  of  arms.  Tliose  they  had  they 
took  oat  of  a  piratical  boat  of  thhrty  oars,  and  a  light-horseman* 
of  the  Messenians  which  came  by  chance.  And  the  men  of 
anns  of  the  Messenians  were  about  forty,  which  he  made  use 
of  amongst  the  rest.  The  gieatest  part  therefore,  both  of  armed 
and  unaitned,  he  placed  on  the  parts  of  the  wall  toward  the 
land  which  were  of  most  strength,  and  commanded  them  to 
make  good  the  place  against  the  land  forces,  if  they  assaulted 
it;  and  he  himself  with  sixty  men  of  arms,  chosen  out  of  the 
whole  number,  and  a  few  archers,  came  forth  of  the  fort  to  the 
sea-side,  in  that  part  where  he  most  expected  their  landing. 
Which  part  was  of  troublesome  access,  and  stony,  and  lay  to 
the  wide  sea.  But  because  their  wall  was  there  the  weakest, 
lie  thought  they  would  be  drawn  to  adventure  for  that.  For 
neither  did  the  Athenians  think  they  should  ever  have  been 
mastered  with  gallies,  which  caused  them  to  make  the  place 
to  the  sea- ward  the  less  strong ;  and  if  the  Peloponnesians 
dioald  by  force  come  to  land,  they  made  no  other  account  but 
the  place  would  be  lost.  Coming  therefore  in  this  part  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  sea,  he  put  in  oider  his  men  of  arms,  and  en- 
CDiirs^ed  t^em  with  words  to  this  effect : 

The  Oration  of  Demosthenes  to  his  Soldiers, 

'  You  that  participate  with  me  in  the  present  danger,  let  not 

*  any  of  you  in  this  extremity,  go  about  to  seem  wise,  and 

*  reckon  every  peril  that  now  besetteth  us  5  but  let  him  rather 
^  come  up  to  the  enemy  with  little  circumspection,  and  much 
^  hope,  and  look  for  his  safety  by  that.  For  thinp^s  that  are 
^  come^once  to  a  pinch,  as  these  are,  admit  not  debate,  but  a 
^  speedy  hazard.   And  yet  if  we  stand  it  out,  and  betray  not  our 

*  advantages  with  fear  of  the  number  of  the  enemy,  I  see  well 
'  enough  that  most  things  are  with  us.     For  I  make  account 
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<  the  difficulty  of  their  landing  makes  for  us  :  which,  as  long 
'  as  we  abide  ourselves,  will  help  us ;  but  if  we  retire,  though 
^  the  place  be  difficult,  yet  when  there  is  none  to  impeach  them, 
'  they  will  land  well  enough.  For  whilst  they  are  in  their 
^  gallies,  they  are  most  easy  .to  be  fought  withal,  and  in  their 
'  disbarking  being  but  on  equal  terms,  their  number  is  not 
'  greatly  to  be  feared ;  for  though  they  be  many,  yet  they  must 
^  fight  but  by  few,  for  want  of  room  to  fight  in.    And  for  an 

<  array  to  hwe  odds  by  land,  is  another  matter  than  when 
'  they  are  to  fight  from  gallies,  where  they  stand  in  need  of  so 
'  many  accidents  to  fall  out  opportunely  from  the  sea.    Sa  that 

<  I  think  their  great  difficulties  do  but  set  them  even  with 
^  our  small  number.  And  for  you,  that  be  Athenians,  and  by 
'  experience  of  disbarking  against  others,  know,  that  if  a  man 
'  stand  it  out,  and  do  not  fear  of  the  sousing  of  a  wave,  or  the 
^  menacing  approach  of  a  gaily,  give  back  of  himself,  he  can 
'  never  be  put  back  by  violence ;  I  expect  that  you  should 

*  keep  your  ground,  and  by  fighting  it  out  upon  the  very  edge 

<  of  the  water,  preserve  both  yourselves  and  the  fort.' 

Upon  this  exhortation  of  Demosthenes,  the  Athenians  took 
better  heart,  and  went  down,  and  arranged  themselves  close  by 
the  sea.  And  the  Lacedemonians  came  and  assaulted  the  fort, 
both  with  their  army  by  land,  and  with  their  fleet,  consisting 
of  three  and  forty  gallies,  in  which  was  admiral,  Thrasyraelidas 
the  son  of  Cratesicles,  a  Spartan ;  and  he  made  his  approach 
where. Demosthenes  had  before  expected  him.  So  the  Athe- 
nians were  assaulted  on  both  sides,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  Peloponnesians  dividing  their  gallies  into  small  num- 
bers, because  they  could  not  come  near  with  many  at  once, 
and  resting  between,  assailed  them  by  turns ;  using  M  possible 
valour  and  mutual  encouragement,  to  put  the  Athenians  back, 
and  gain  the  fort. 

Most  eminent  of  all  the  rest  was  Brasidas :  for  having  the 
command  of  a  gaily,  and  seeing  other  captains  of  gallies  and 
steersmen  (the  place  being  hard  of  access)  when  there  appeared 
sometimes  possibility  of  putting  ashore  to  be  afraid,  and  tender 
of  breaking  their  gallies,  he  would  cry  out  unto  them,  saying, 
^  They  did  not  well  for  sparing  of  wood,  to  let  the  enemy  for- 

*  tify  in  their  country.* 

And  to  the  Lacedemonians  he  gave  advice,  to  force  landing 
with  the  breaking  of  their  gallies ;  and  prayed  the  confederates, 

*  that  in  requital  of  many  benefits,  they  would  not  stick  to 
'  bestow  their  gallies  at  this  time  upon  the  Lacedemonians, 

*  and  running  them  a  shore,  to  use  any  means  whatsoever  to 

*  land,  and  to  get  into  their  hands  both  the  men  in  the  isle^ 

*  and  the  fort.' 

Thus  he  urged  others ;  and  having  compelled  the  steersman 
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of  his  own  gaily  to  run  her  ashore,  he  came  to  the  ladders  *,  but 
attempting  to  get  down,  was  by  the  Athenians  put  back,  and- 
after  he  had  received  many  wounds,  swooned,  waii  falling  upon 
the  ledges  t  of  his  gaily,  his  buckler  tumbled  over  into 
the  sea,  which  brought  to  land  the  Athenians  took  up,  and  used 
afterwards  in  the  trophy  which  they  set  up  for  this  assault. 
Also  the  rest  endeavoured  with  much  courage  to  come  on  land; 
but  the  place  being  ill  to  land  in,  and  the  Athenians  not  budg- 
ing,  they  could  not  do  it.  So  that  at  this  time  fortune  came 
so  much  about,  that  the  Athenians  fought  from  the  land.  La- 
conic land,  against  Lacedemonians  in  gallles;  and  the  La- 
cedemonians from  their  gallies  fought  against  the  Athenians, 
to  get  landing  in  their  own  now  hostile  territory.  For  at  that 
there  was  an  opinion  far  spread,  that  these  were  ra,ther  land 
men,  and  expert  in  a  battle  of  foot ;  and  that  in  maritime  and. 
naval  actions  the  other  excelled. 

This  day  then  and  a  part  of  the  next,  they  made  sundry  as- 
saults,  and  after  that  gave  over.  And  the  third  day  they  sent 
out  some  gallies  to  Asine  for  timber  wherewith  to  make  en- 
gines, hoping  with  engines  to  take  that  part  of  the  wall  that 
looketh  into  the  haven ;  which,  though  it  were  higher,  yet  the 
landing  to  it  was  easier. 

In  die  mean  time  arrive  the  forty  Athenian  gallies  from  Za- 
cynthus ;  for  there  were  joined  with  them  certain  gallies  of  the 
garrison  of  Naupactus,  and  four  of  Chios.  And  when  they 
saw  both  the  continent  and  the  island  full  of  meif  of  arms,  and 
that  the  gallies  that  were  in  the  haven  would  not  come  forth, 
not  knowing  where  to  cast  anchor,  they  sailed  for  the  present 
to  the  ble  Prote,  being  near,  and  desert,  and  there  lay  for  that 
night. 

The  next  day,  after  they  had  put  themselves  in  order,  they 
put  to  sea  again,  with  purpose  to  offer  them  battle,  if  the  other 
would  come  forth  into  the  wide  sea  against  them,  if  not,  to  en- 
ter the  haven  upon  them.  But  the  Peloponnesians  neither 
came  out  against  them,  nor  had  stopped  up  the  entries  of  the 
haven,  as  they  had  before  determined,  but  lying  still  on  the 
shore,  manned  out  their  gallies,  and  prepared  to  fight,  if  any 
entered,  in  the  haven  itself,  which  was  no  small  one.  The 
Athenians  understanding  tliis,  came  in  violently  upon  them,  at 
both  the  mouths  of  the  haven,  and  most  of  the  liicedemonian 
gallies,  which  were  already  set  out,  and  opposed  them,  they 
charged,  and  put  to  flight.  And  in  following  the  chase,  which 
was  but  short,  they  brake  many  of  them,  and  took  five,  where- 

*  'Aflr«C«^^«,  ladders  or  planks  lo  disbark  bj. 

t  ni(ifti#ir;«,  fori.  The  place  on  the  outside  of  the  gaily  for  soldiers  to  staud 
and  ^hi  on,  between  the  rowers  and  ibe  ivater. 
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of  one  vfiAi  alt  her  men  in  her ;  and  they  feH  in  also  ivilh  them 
that  fled  to  the  shore ;  and  the  gaUies  which  were  but  in  man- 
ning out,  were  torn  and  rent,  before  they  could  put  off  from  the 
land.  Otiiers  they  tied  to  tlieir  own  ^^allies,  and  towed  them 
away  empty.  Which  the  Lacedemonians  perceiving,  aad  ex- 
tremely grieved  with  the  loss,  because  their  fdbws  were  hev^y 
intercepted  in  the  island,  came  in  with  their  aid  from  the  laod, 
and  entering  armed  into  the  sea,  took  hold  of  the  gallies  with 
their  hands,  to  have  pulled  them  back  again ;  every  one  con- 
ceiving the  business  to  proceed  the  worse,  wherein  himself  was 
not  present.  So  there  arose  a  great  afiray  about  the  galfies, 
and  such  as  was  contrary  to  the  manner  cf  them  both*  Vat 
the  Lacedemonians  out  of  eagerness  and  out  of  fear,  did  (as 
one  may  say)  nothing  else  but  make  a  sea-fight  from  the  land  ; 
and  the  Athenians,  who  bad  the  victory,  and  desired  to  extend 
their  present  fortune  to  the  utmost,  made  a  land<«fight  firooa 
their  gallies.  But  at  length,  having  wearied  and  wounded  each 
other,  they  fell  asunder ;  and  the  Laoodemonians  lecoveied  M 
their  ^alUes,  save  only  those  which  were  taken  at  the  first  on*- 
set.  When  they  were  on  both  sides  retired  to  their  camps,  the 
Athenians  erected  a  tvophy,  delivered  to  the  enemy  their  dead, 
and  possessed  the  wreck,  and  immediately  went  round  the 
island  with  their  gallies,  keeping  watch  upon  it,  as  having  in- 
tercepted the  men  within  it.  The  Peloponnesians  in  the  mean 
time,  that  were  in  the  continent,  and  were  by  this  time  assem- 
bled there  with  thehr  succours  from  all  parts  of  Pdoponnesas, 
remained  upon  the  place  at  Pylus. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  what  had  passed  was  related  at  Sparta, 
they  thought  fit,  in  respect  the  loss  was  great,  to  send  the  ma- 
gistrates down  to  the  camp,  to  determine,  upon  view  of  the 
state  of  their  present  afiairs  there,  what  they  thought  requi- 
site to  be  done.  These,  when  they  saw  there  was  no  possAai^ 
to  relieve  their  m«i,  and  were  not  willing  to  put  Uiem  to  tiie 
danger  either  of  sufiKering  by  famine,  or  of  being  forced  by  mol* 
titude,  concluded  amongst  themselves,  to  take  trace  with  the 
Athenian  eommanders,  as  far  as  concerned  the  particulars  of 
Pyhis,  if  they  also  would  be  content,  and  to  send  ambassadors 
to  Athens,  about  agreement,  and  to  endeavour  to  fetch  off  their 
men  as  soon  as  they  couid«  The  Athenian  commaodeis 
accepting  their  proposition,  the  truce  was  made,  in  this  mao-* 
ner. 

The  Articles  of  the  Truce. 

'  That  the  Lacedemonians  should  deliver  up,  not  only 
*  those  gallies  wherein  they  fought,  but  also  bring  .  to  Pjrlus, 
^  and   put  into  the  Athenians'  hands,  whatsoever   vessels  <tf 
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the  long  *  Jbnn  of  buildii^  were  any  mrhare   dse  kt  La- 
oonia* 

<  That  they  sfaoidd  not  make  any  assault  upon  the  fort,  nei- 
tlier  by  sea  nor  land.  That  the  Athenians  should  permit  the 
Lacedemonians  that  were  in  the  continent,  to  send  over  to 
those  in  the  island,  a  portion  of  ground  com,  agreed  on,  to 
wit,  to  every  one  two  Attic  Choenickes  f  of  meal,  and  two  Co- 
tjdes  t  of  wine,  and  a  piece  of  flesh :  and  to  every  of  their  ser- 
vants half  that  qaantity, 

^  That  they  should  send  this,  the  Athenians  looking  on,  and 
not  send  over,  any  vessel  by  stealth. 

^  That  the  AtheniaDa  shouU  nevertheless  continue  gnaidlng 
the  island,  provided  that  they  landed  not  in  it ;  and  should 
not  invade  the  Peloponnesian  andy  neither  by -land  nor  sea. 

'  That  if  either  side  traosgsessed  in  any  part  thereof,  the 
tmoe  was  then  imniediately  to  be  void,  otherwise  to  hold 
good  till  the  retum  of  the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors  fitom 
Athens. 

'  That  the  Athenians  should  convoy  them  hi  a  gaHy  unto 

Athens,  and  back.  That  at  their  retum  the  tmoe  should  end^ 

and  the  Athenians  should  restore  them  their  galUes,in  as  good 

estate  as  they  had  received  them/ 

.    Thus  was  the  truce  made,  and  the  gallies  were  delivered  to* 

the  Athenians,  to  the  number  of  about  tloeescore :  and  the 

embassadors  were  sent  away,  veho  arriving  at  Athens,  said  as 

follow^: 

The  Oration  of  the  Lacedemofiian  Ambassadors. 

^  Men  of  Athens,  the  Lacedemonians  have  sent  us  hither 
^  concerning  our  men  in  the  island,  to  see  if  we  can  persuade 
^  you  to  sudi  a  course,  as  being  most  profitable  for  you,  may  in 
'  thb  misfortane,  be  the  most  honourable  for  as,  that  oor  pre- 
^  sent  condition  is  capable  of.  We  will  not  be  longer  in  dis- 
'  oourse  than  standeth  with  our  custom,  being  the  fashion  § 
'  with  us,  where  few  words  suflBce,  there  indeed  not  to  use 
^  many ;  but  yet  to  use  more,  when  the  occasion  reqoireth  that 
^  by  words  we  should  make  plain  that  which  is  to  be  done  in 
'  actions  of  importance.  But  the  words  we  shall  use,  we  pray 
'  you  to  receive,  not  with  the  mind  of  an  enemy,  nor  a6  if  we 

•  Oit  of  di»  9n4.  other  pUect  it  appears,  that  the  thippiof  of  those  tinea  was 
of  two  forms,  long  and  round.  The  long;,  which  principally  used  tlic  oar,  served 
for  the  wars,  the  roand,  which  used  only  the  sail,  ser? ed  fur  merchants  uses  and 
CfBMporUitioa  of  prorUba.  Of  the  first  sort  were  nU  gallies,  whether  of  one,. 
tw0,  or  thrao,  or  more  tire  of  ours;  of  the  latter  were  the  di i pa  called *OA«o)ir. 

f  A  Chsnix,  a  measure  of  about  three  pints  uf  ours. 

i'K#rvX«,  a  quarter  of  a  Choenix. 
Breriiy  of  speech  was  so  vnstoaiary  and  natural  to  the  lacotkians,  that  it 
gMw  t9  »  aroverb. 
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<  went  about  to  iDStruct  you,  as  men  ignorant,  but  for  a  re- 

*  membrance  to  you,  of  what  you  know,  that  you  may  delibe- 
^  rate  wisely  therein.    It  is  now  in  your  power  to  assure  your 

'  present  good  fortune  with  reputation,  holding  what  you  have, 

*  with  the  addition  of  honour  and  glory  besides ;  and  to  avoid 

<  that  which  befalleth   men  upon  extraordinary  success,  who 

<  through  hope  aspire  to  greater  fortune,  because  the  fortune 

*  they  have  already  came  unhoped  for.  Whereas  they  that  have 
^  felt  many  changes  of  both  fortunes,  ought  indeed  to  be  most 
^  suspicious  of  the  good.  So  ought  your  city,  and  ours  e^- 
^  cially,  upon  experience  in  all  reason  to  be.     Know  it,  by 

seeing  this  present  misfortune  fallen  on  us,  who  being  of 
^  greatest  dignity  of  all  the  Grecians,  come  to  you  to  ask  that 

*  which  before  we  thought  chiefly  in  our  awn  hands  to  give. 
^  And  yet  we  are  not  brought  to  this  through  weakness,  nor 
^  through  insolence  upon  additition  of  strength,  but  because  rt 

*  succeeded  not  with  the  power  we  had,  as  we  thought,  it  should, 
'  which  may  as  well  happen  to  any  others  as  to  ourselves.     So 

that  you  have  no  reason  to  conceive,  that  for  your  power,  and 

*  purchases,  fortune  also  must  be  therefore  always  yours.  Such 
'  wise  men  as  falsely  reckon  their  prosperity  in  the  account  of 
^  things  doubtful,  do  most  wisely  also  address  themselves  to- 
^  wards  adversity ;  and  not  think  that  war  will  so  far  follow, 
^  and  no  further,  as  one  shall  please  mcMre  or  less  to  take  it  in 
^  hand ;  but  rather  so  far  as  fortuue  shall  lead  it.  Such  men  also 
'  seldom  miscarrying,  because  they  be  not  puft  up  with  the 

*  confidence  of  success,  choose  then  principally  to  give  over, 

*  when  they  are  in  their  better  fortune.  And  so  it  will  be 
^  godd  for  you,  men  of  Athens,  to  do  with  us ;  and  not,  if  re- 
'  jecting  our  advice,  you  chance  to  miscarry  (as  many  ways 
^  you  may)  to  have  it  thought  hereafter  that  all  your  present 
^  successes  were  but  mere  fortune. 

^  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  .is  in  your  hands  without  dan* 
'  ger  to  leave  a  reputation  to  posterity  both  of  strength  and 
^  wisdom.  The  Lacedemonians  call  you  to  a  peace,  and  end 
^  of  the  war,  giving  you  peace,  and  alliance,  and  much  other 

<  friendship  and  mutual  familiarity,  requiring  for  the  same, 

<  only  those  their  men  that  are  in  the  island ;   though  also 

<  we  think  it  better  for  both  sides,  not  to  try  the  chance  of 

*  war,  whether  it  fall  out  that  by  some  occasion  of  safety  offered, 

*  they  escape  by  force,  or  being  expunged  by  siege,  they  should 
'  be  more  in  your  power  than  they  be.  For  we  are  of  this 
'  mind,  that  great  hatred  is  most  safely  cancelled,  not  when  one  that 

*  having  beaten  his  enemy,  and  gotten  much  the  better  in  the 
^  war,  brings  him  through  necessity  to  take  an  oath,  and  to 
^  make  peace  on  unequal  terms;  but  when  having  it  in  hb 

*  power  lawfully  so  to  do  if  he  please,  he  overcome  him  like- 
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^  wise  in  goodness,  and  contrary  to  what  lie  expects  be  recon^ 
'  oiled  to  him  on  moderate  conditions.  For  in  this  case,  his 
enemy,  being  obliged  not  to  seek  revenge  as  one  that  had 
'  been  forced,  but  to  requit  his  goodness,  will  (for  shame)  be 
'the  more  inclined  to  the  conditions  agreed  on.  And  na- 
'  turally,  to  those  that  relent  of  their  own  accord,  men  give 
'  way  reciprocally,  with  content ;  but  against  the  arrogant  they 

*  will  hazard  all,  evea  when  in  their  own  judgments  they  b«IHoo 
'  weak.    But  for  us  both,  if  ever  it  were  good'  to  agree,  it  is 

surely  so  at  this  present,  and  before  any  irreparable  accident 
'  be  interposed.     Whereby  we  should  be  compelled  besides  the 

common,  to  bear  you  a*  particular  eternal  hatred,  and  you  be 
'  deprived  of  the  commodities  we  now  ofler  you.  Let  us  be  re- 
^  conciled  while  matters  stand  undecided,  and  whilst  you  have 
'  gained  reputation,  and  our  friendship,  and  we  not  suflfered 
'  dshonour,  and  but  indifferent  loss.  Andwe  shall  not  only 
'  ourselves  prefer  peace  before  war,  but  also  give  a  cessation 
'  of  .their  miseries  to  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  who  will  ac- 

*  knowledge  it  rather  from  yon  than  us.    For  they  make  war, 
'  not  knowing  whether  side  began  ;  but  if  an  end  be  made, 

<  (which,  is  now  for  the  most  part  in-  your  hand^)  the-  thanks 
'  will  be  yours. 

*  And  by  decreeing  the  peace  you  may  make  the  Lacedemo- 
'  nians  your  sure  friends,  inasmuch  as  they  call  you  to  it,  and 

*  are  therein  not  enforced,  but  gratified.     Wherein   consider 

<  how  many  commodities  are  like  to  ensue ;  for  if  we  and  you 
'  go  one  way^  you  know  the  rest  of  Greece,  being  inferior  to 

us,  will  honour  ♦  us  in  the  highest  degree.' 

Thus  spake  the  Lacedemonians,  thinking  that  in  times 
past  the  Athenians  had  coveted  peace,  and  been  hindered- of  it 
by  tliem,  and'  that  being  now  offered,  they  would  gladly  accept 
of  it. 

But  they,  having  these  men  intercepted  in  the  island, 
thought  they  might  compound  at  pleasure,  and  aspired  to 
greater  matters.  To  this  they  were  set  on  for  the  most  part  by 
Cleon  the  son  of  Clesenetus,  a  popular  man  at  that  time,  and  of 
the  greatest  sway  with  the  multitude.  He  persuaded  them  to 
give  this  answer : 

^  That  they  in  the  island  ought  first  to  deliver  up  their  arms^ 
^and  come  themselves  to  Athens,  and  •  when  they  should 
'be  there,  if  the  Lacedemonians  would  make  restitution  of 

*  T«  ftiysf  rtfJint.  WiU  give  us  bigliest  hononr.  Conreying  to  tlie  under- 
gtand'tnf^  of  the  wUer  sort  of  the  hearers,  the  consideration  of  tyrannizing'  the  rest 
of  Greece,  for  by  the  highest  honour  be  means  tyranny,  but  aroiding  the  envy 
of  the  word  ;  becanse  if  he  had  said  it  plainly,  the  confederates  would  see  that 
they  which  termed  themselves,  Tke  deliveren  rfGrtece,  woold  now  out  of  private 
interest,  be  content  to  join  with  the  Athenians  to  tyninniie  it. 
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'  Nissea,  and  Pegse,  and  Tnezen,  and  Achaia,'  (tbe  which  they 
had  not  won  in  war,  but  had  received  by  former  treaty^  when 
the  Athenians,  being  in  distress,  and  at  that  time  in  mare  need 
of  peace  than  now,  yielded  them  up  into  their  hands) '  then 
'  they  should  have  their  men  again,  and  peace  should  be  made 
^  for  as  long  as  they  both  should  think  good/ 

To  this  answer  they  replied  nothing,  but  desired  that  com- 
misftioners  might  be  chosen  to  treat  with  them>  who  by  alter- 
nate speaking  and  hearing,  might  quietly  make  such  an  agree- 
ment as  they  could  persuade  each  other  unto.  But  then  Cleon 
came  mightily  upon  them,  saying,  he  knew  before  that  they 
had  no  honest  purpose,  and  that  the  same  was  now  manifest, 
in  that  they  refused  to  speak  before  the  people,  but  sought  to 
sit  in  consultation  only  with  a  few;  and  willed  them  if  they 
had  ought  to  say  that  was  real,  to  speak  it  before  them  all. 
But  the  Lacedemonians  finding,  that  although  they  had  a 
mind  to  make  peace  with  them  upon  this  occasion  of  adversity, 
yet  it  would  not  be  fit  to  speak  in  it  before  the  multitude,  lest 
speaking  and  not  obtaining,  they  should  incur  calumny  *  with 
their  confederates,  and  seeing  withal  that  the  Athenians  would 
not  grant  what  they  sued  for  upon  reasonable  conditions,  they 
went  back  again  without  efiect. 

Upon  theu:  return,  presently  the  truce  at  Pylus  was  at  end, 
and  the  Lacedemonians,  according  to  agreement,  demanded 
restitution  of  their  gallies.  But  the  Athenians  laying  to  their 
charge  an  assault  made  upon  the  fort,  contrary  to  the  articles, 
and  other  matters  of  no  great  importance,  refused  to  render 
them;  standing  upon  this,  that  it  was  said  that  the  accord 
should  be  void,  upon  whatsoever  the  least  transgression  of  the 
same.  But  the  Lacedemonians  denying  it,  and  protesting  this 
detention  of  then:  gallies  for  an  injury,  went  their  ways  and  be- 
took themselves  to  the  war.  So  the  war  at  Pylus  was  on  both 
sides  renewed  with  all  their  power. 

The  Athenians  went  every  day  about  the  island  with  two 
gallies,  one  going  one  way,  another  another  way,  and  lay  at 
anchor  about  it  every  night  with  their  whole  fleet,  except  on 
that  part  which  lieth  to  the  open  sea,  and  that  only  when  it 
was  windy.  From  Athens  also  there  came  a  supply  of  thirty 
gallies  more  to  guard  the  island,  so  that  they  were  in  the  whole 
three  score  and  ten.  And  the  Lacedemonians  made  assaults 
upon  the  fort,  and  watched  every  opportunity  that  should  pre- 
sent itself  to  save  theur  men  in  the  island. 

*  Fis.  For  buyingf'peace  at  the  coit  of  the  confedoratea  tqbjection ;  for  the  ihing 
they  durst  not  propound  before  tbe  people  \?aa  this,  that  by  tbe  amity  of  these 
tivo  great  states,  the  rest  of  Greece  would  be  forced  to  serve  tbem,  which  they 
touched  also  bat  obscurely  in  the  last  words  of  their  oration,  m  I  have  noted  be* 

fore. 
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Whikt  these  things  parsed,  the  Syracusians  and  their  confe- 
derates  in  Sicily  adding  to  those  gaUies  that  lay  in  garrison  at 
Messana  the  rest  of  the  fleet  which  they  had  prepared,  made 
war  out  of  Messana,  instigated  thereto  chiefly  hy  the  Locrians, 
as  enemies  to  the  Rhegians,  (whose  territory  th^  had  also  in** 
vaded  with  their  whole  forces  by  land)  and  seemg  the  Athe<^ 
nians  had  but  a  few  gallies  present,  and  hearing  that  the  greater 
number  which  were  to  come  to  them,  were  employed  in  the 
siege  of  the  island  *,  desired  to  try  with  them  a  batde  by  sea ; 
for  if  they  could  get  the  better  with  their  navy,  they  hoped, 
lying  before  Rhegium,  both  with  their  land  forces  on  the  field 
side,  and  with  their  fleet  by  sea,  easily  to  take  it  into  their 
hands,  and  thereby  strengthen  their  afftdrs.  For  Rhegium  a 
promontory  t  of  Italy,  and  Messana  in  Sicily  lying  near  toge- 
ther they  might  both  hinder  the  Atheniass  fiom  lying  there  at  an- 
chor against  them,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  the  streigfat. 
This  streight  is  the  sea  between  Rhegium  and  Messana,  where 
Sicily  is  nearest  to  the  continent,  and  is  that  which  is  called 
Charybdist,  where  Ulysses  is  said  to  havt  passed  through; 
which  for  that  it  is  very  narrow,  and  because  the  sea  falleth  in 
there  from  two  great  mains,  the  Tyrrhene  and  Sicilian,  and  is 
rough,  hath  therefore  not  without  good  cause  been  esteemed 
dangerous. 

In  this  streight  then,  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates, 
with  somewhat  more  than  thirty  gallies,  were  constrmned  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  day  to  come  to  a  sea-fight,  having  been 
drawn  forth  about  the  passage  of  a  certain  boat  to  undertake 
sixteen  gallies  of  Athens,  and  eight  of  Rhegium,  and  being 
overcome  by  the  Athenians  fell  off  with  the  loss  of  one  gaily, 
and  went  speedily  each  side  to  their  own  camp  at  Messana  and 
Rhe^um,  and  the  m'ght  overtook  them  in  the  action.  After 
this  the  Locrians  departed  out  of  the  territory  of  the  Rhe^ans; 
and  the  fleet  of  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  came  to- 
gether to  an  anchor  at  Peloris  §,  and  had  their  land  f<»rces  by 
them.  But  the  Athenians  and  Rhegians  came  up  to  them,  and 
finding  their  gallies  empty  of  men,  fell  in  amongst  them,  and 
by  means  of  a  grapnel  ||  cast  into  one  of  their  gallies,  they  lost 
that  gaily,  but  the  men  swam  out.  Upon  this  the  Syracusians 
went  aboard,  and  whilst  they  were  towed  along  the  shore  to* 

*  Sptiseteriii. 

f  Rhegioin  h^ing  a  promontory,  nod  derived  from  'Pnytvfu^  which  ligDifies 
to  brestk,  maket  it  probable  that  Sicily  was  once  a  part  of  Italy,  and  there  broken 
off  by  lome  earthquake,  but  yet  Scylla  is  nearer  to  Sicily  than  KheK^iam  is. 

t  Cbarybdtt,  here  taken  for  the  name  of  the  whole  streight,  is  but  a  part  nrar 
t0  iffMana,  between  it  and  Pelorat ,  snbject  to  extraordinary  agitation  in  stormy 
weather,  bat  aothing;  to  that  it  was,  or  was  feigned  to  be  of  old. 

§  A  promontory  of  Sicily,  hard  by  Mesiana. 

II  Cast  in  by  the  soldien  on  shore. 
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wards  Messaha^  the  Athenians  came  up  to  themagiin^  and  the 
Syracusians  opening  themselves,  charged  first,  and  sunk  ano- 
ther of  their  galUes;  so  the  Syracusians  passed  on  to  the  port 
of  M essana,  having  had  the  better  in  their  passage  by  the  shore, 
and  in  the  sea-fight^  which  were  both  together  in  such  manner 
iis  is  declared. 

The  Athenians  upon  news  that  Chamerina  should  by  Archias 
and  his  accomplices  be  betrayed  to  the  Syracusians,  went  thi* 
ther.  In  the  mean  time  the  Messanians  with  their  whole 
power  by  land,  and  also  with  their  fleet,  warred  on  Naxus  a 
Chalcidic*  city,  and  their  borderer.  The  first  day  having  forced 
the  Naxians  to  retire  within  their  walls,  they  spoiled  tbeir 
fields ;  the  next  day  they  sent  their  fleet  about  into  the  river 
Acesine,  which  spoiled  the  country  as  it  went  up  the  river,  and 
with  their  land  forces  assaulted  the  city.  In  the  mean  time 
many  of  the  Siculi,  mountaineers,  came  down  to  their  assistance 
against  the  Messanians ;  which  when  they  of  Naxus  perceived, 
they  took  heart,  and  encouraging  themselves  with  an  opinion 
that  the  Leontine?  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians  their  confe- 
derates, had  come  to  succour  them,  sallied  suddenly  out  of  the 
city,  and  charged  upon  the  Messanians,  and  put  them  to  flight, 
with  the  slaughter  of  a  thousand  of  their  soldiers,  the  rest 
hardly  escaping  home.  For  the  Barbarians  fell  u|)on  them, 
and  slew  the  most  part  of  them  in  the  highways.  And  the 
gallies  that  lay  at  Messana  not  long  after  divided  themselves, 
and  went  to  their  several  homes  f* 

Hereupon  the  Leontines  and  their  confederates,  together 
with  the  Athenians;  marched  presently  against  Messana,  as 
being  now  weakened,  and  assaulted  it,  the  Athenians  with 
their  fleet  by  the  haven,  and  their  land  forces  at  the  wall  to  th« 
field.  But  the  Messanians  and  certain  Locrians  with  Demo- 
teles,  who  after  this  loss  had  been  left  there  in  garrison,  issuing 
forth,  and  falling  suddenly  upon  them,  put  a  great  part  of  the 
Leontines'  army  to  flight,  and  slew  many ;  but  the  Athenians 
seeing  that,  disbarked  and  relieved  them:  and  coming  upon 
the  Messanians  now  in  disorder,  chased  them  again  into  the 
city.  Then  they  erected  a  trophy,  and  put  over  to  Rhegium. 
After  this  the  Grecians  of  Sicily  warred  one  upon  another, 
without  the  Athenians. 

All  this  while  the  Athenians  at  Pylus  besieged  the  Lacede- 
monians in  the  island ;  and  the  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  in 
the  continent  remained  still  upon  the  place.  This  keeping  of 
watch  was  exceeding  painful  to  the  Athenians,  in  respect  of 
the  want  they  had  both  of  corn  and  water ;  for  there  was  no 
well  but  one,  and  that  was  in  the  fort  itself  of  Pylus^  and  no 

•  Of  those  which  were  foanded  by  the  Clialcideans  of  Greece. 
f  Syracusa  and  Locris. 
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great  one.  And  the  greatest  number  turned  up  tlie  gtnrd^ 
and  drank  such  water  as  they  were  like  to  find  there  *•  They 
were  also  scanted  of  room  for  their  camp ;  and  their  gallies  not 
having  plKce  to  ride  in,  they  were  forced  by  turns,  some  to  stay 
a  shore,  and  others  to  take  their  victual,  and  lie  off  at  anchor. 
But  their  greatest  discouragement  was,  the  time  which  they 
had  staid  there  longer  than  they  had  thought  to  have  done ;  for 
they  thought  to  have  famished  them  out  in  a  few  days,. being 
in  a  desert  island,  and  having  nothing  to  drink  but  salt  water. 
The  cause  whereof  were  tiie  Lacedemonians,  who  had  pro- 
claimed t  that  any  man  that  would,  should  carry  in  meal,  wine, 
cheese,  and  all  other  esculents  necessary  for  a  siege  into  the 
island,  appointing  for  the  same  a  great  reward  of  silver :  and  if 
an  Helot  should  carry  in  any  thing,  they  promised  him  liberty. 
Hereupon  divers  with  much  danger  imported  victual :  but  es* 
pecially  the  Helots,  who  putting  off  from  all  parts  of  Pelopon^ 
nesus,  wheresoever  they  chanced  to  be,  came  in  at  the  parts  of 
the  island  that  lay  to  the  wide  sea.  But  they  had  a  care  above 
aU,  to'  take  such  a  time  as  to  be  brought  in  with  the  wind. 
For  when  it  blew  from  the  sea,  they  could  escape  the  watch  of 
the  gallies  easily;  for  they  could  not  then  lie  round  about  the 
island  at  anchor.  And  the  Helots  were  nothing  tender  in  put- 
ting a-shore,  for  they  rah  their  gallies  on  ground,  valued  at  a 
price  in  money,  and  the  men  of  arms  also  watched  at  all  the 
landing  places  of  the  island.  Hut  as  many  as  made  attempt 
when  the  weather  was  calm,  were  intercepted.  There  were 
also  such  as  could  dive  that  swam  over  into  the  island  through 
the  haven,  drawing  after  them  in  a  string  bottles  filled  with 
poppy  ^9  tempered  with  honey  and  pounded  linseed  ;  whereof 
some  at  the  first  passed  unseen,  but  were  afterwards  watched. 
So  that  on  either  part  they  used  all  possible  art,  one  side  to 
send  over  food,  the  other  to  apprehend  those  that  carried  it. 

The  people  of  Athens  being  advertised  of  the  state  of  their 
army,  how  it  was  in  distress,  and  tliat  victual  was  transported 
into  the  island,  knew  not  what  tiiey  should  do  to  it,  and  feared 
lest  winter  should  overtake  them  in  their  siege;  fearing  not 
only  that  to  provide  them  of  necessaries  about  Peloponnesus,  and 
in  a  desert  place  withal,  would  be  a  thing  impossible,  but  also 
that  they  should  be  unable  to  send  forth  so  many  things  as 
were  requisite,  though  it  were  summer;  and  again,  that  the 
parts  thereabout  being  without  harbour,  there  would  be  no 
place  to  lie  at  anchor  in  against  them,  but  that  the  watch  there 

*  The  water  which  ts  foand  hj  Aigf^'mg  in  the  tpa  Mnds  is  commonly  fretfa, 
b«ing^  strained  and  so  pureed  of  tlie  sa Unless  in  tbe  passag'e  of  the  water  throogh 
the  saodp  but  not  so  good  as  farther  off  from  the  sea. 

+  To  the  people  of  the  country  about. 

X  A  medicine  for  hunger  and  thirst,  not  meat.    Scholiastcs. 
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ceasing  of  itsdf,  die  meD  would  by  that  means  escape^  or  in 
tome  foul  weather  be  carried  away  in  the  same  boats  that 
brought  them  meat.  But  that  which  they  feared  most,  was 
that  the  Lacedemonians  seemed  to  have  some  assurance  of 
them  already,  because  they  sent  no  more  to  negodate  about 
them.  And  they  repented  now  that  they  had  not  accepted  of 
the  peace.  But  Cleon  knowing  himself  to  be  the  man  sus- 
pected for  hindering  the  agreement,  said,  that  they  who  biougfat 
the  news,  reported  not  the  truth.  Whereupon  they  that  came 
thence,  advising  them,  if  they  would  not  believe  it,  to  aend  to 
view  the  state  of  the  army,  he  and  Theogenes  were  diosen  by 
the  Athenians  to  view  it.  But  when  he  saw  that  he  must  ot 
foroe  either  say  as  they  said,  whom  he  before  calumniated,  or 
saying  the  contrary  be  proved  a  liar,  he  advised  the  Athenians, 
seeing  them  inclined  of  themselves  to  send  thither  greater 
forces  than  they  had  before  thought  to  do,  that  it  was  not  fit 
to  send  to  view  the  place,  nor  to  lose  their  opportunity  by  de- 
lay, but  if  the  report  seemed  unto  them  to  be  true,  they  should 
make  a  voyage  against  those  men,  and  glanced  at  Nicias  the 
son  of  Niceratus,  then  general  *,  upon  malice,  and  with  lan- 
guage of  reproach.  Saying  it  was  easy,  if  the  leaders  were 
men,  to  go  and  take  them  there  in  the  island.  And  that  him- 
self, if  he  had  the  command,  wouki  do  it.  But  Nicias,  seeing 
the  Athenians  to  be  in  a  kind  of  tumult  against  Cleon,  for  tht^ 
when  he  thought  it  so  easy  a  matter,  he  did  not  presently  put 
it  in  practice,  and  seeing  also  he  had  upbrsddedhim,  willed  him 
to  take  what  strength  he  would,  that  they  could  give  him,  and 
undertake  it.  Cleon  supposing  at  first  that  he  gave  him  this 
leave  but  in  words,  was  ready  to  accept  it ;  but  when  he  kn^w 
he  would  give  him  the  authority  in  good  earnest,  then  he 
shrunk  back,  and  said,  that  not  he,  but  Nicias  was  general : 
being  now  indeed  afnud,  and  hoping  that  he  durst  not  have 
pven  over  the  office  to  him.  But  then,  Nicias  again  bade  him 
do  it,  and  gave  over  his  command  to  him,  for  so  much  as  con- 
cerned Pylus,  and  called  the  Athenians  to  witness  it.  They  (as 
is  the  fashion  of  the  multitude)  the  more  Cleon  declined  the 
voyage,  and  went  back  from  hb  word,  pressed  Nicias  so  much 
the  more  to  resign  his  power  f  to  him,  and  cried  out  upon 
Cleon  to  go.  Insomuch  as  not  knowing  how  to  disen^ige 
himself  of  his  word,  he  undertook  the  voyage,  and  stood  for^ 
saying,  that  he  feared  not  the  Lacedemonians,  and  that  be 
would  not  carry  any  man  with  him  out  of  the  city,  but  only  the 
Lemnians  and  Imbrians  that  then  were  present,  and  those  tar- 

*  1r^»my*s,  the  magictntc  to  irhose  authority  vm  commiUcd  the  leryiai^ 
nod  mtitteriiigf  of  soldiers, 
f  His  powtr  to  ttfy  soldiers. 
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getiers  that  were  come  to  them  ftom  Mixasy  and  four  handled 
archers  out  of  other  [daces ;  and  with  these  be  said,  added  to 
the  soldiers  that  were  at  Pylus  ahready,  he  would  within  twen^ 
days,  either  fetch  away  the  Lacedemonians  alive;  or  kill  them 
upon  the  place. 

This  vmn  speech  moved  amongst  the  Athenians  some  laugh- 
ter, and  was  heard  with  great  content  of  the  wiser  sort.  For 
of  two  benefits,  the  one  must  needs  fall  out ;  either  to  be  rid  of 
Cleon,  (which  was  their  greatest  hope)  or  if  they  were  deeaved 
in  that,  then  to  get  those  Lacedemonians  into  thdr  hands. 

Now  when  he  had  dispatched  with  the  assembly,  and  the 
Athenians  had  by  their  voices  decreed  him  the  voyage,  he  joined 
unto  himself  Demosthenes,  one  of  the  commanders  at  rytos, 
and  presently  put  to  sea.  He  made  choice  of  Demosthenes 
for  his  companion,  because  he  heard  that  he  also  of  himself  had 
a  purpose  to  set  his  soldiers  on  land  in  the  isle.  For  the  army 
having  sufiered  much  by  the  straightness  of  the  place,  and 
being  rather  the  besieged,  than  the  besieger,  had  a  great  desire 
to  put  the  matter  to  the  hazaid  of  a  battle :  confirmed  therein 
the  more,  for  that  the  island  had  been  burnt.  For  having  been 
fcNT  the  most  part  wood,  and  (by  reason  it  had  lien  ever  desert) 
without  path,  they  were  before  the  more  afraid,  and  tliougfat  it 
the  advantage  of  die  enemy ;  for  assaulting  them  out  of  sight, 
they  might  annoy  a  very  great  army  that  should  offer  to  come 
on  land.  For  their  errors,  being  in  the  wood,  and  their  pre- 
paration could  not  so  well  have  been  discerned :  whereas  all 
the  feults  of  their  own  army  should  have  been  in  sight.  So 
that  the  enemy  might  have  set  upon  them  suddenly,  in  what 
part  soever  they  had  pleased,  because  the  onset  had  been  in 
thdr  own  election.  Again,  if  they  should  by  force  come  up  to 
fight  with  the  Lacedemonians  at  hand  in  the  thick  woods,  ths 
fewer  and  skilful  of  the  ways,  he  thought  would  be  too  hard  for 
the  many  and  utnkilful.  Besides  dieir  own  army  being  gwat, 
it  might  receive  an  overthrow  before  they  could  know  <^  it,  be- 
cause they  could  not  see  wh^e  it  was  needful  to  relieve  one 
another. 

These  things  came  into  has  head,  especially  from  tlie  loss 
he  received  in  JEuAisl;  which  in  part  also  happened  by  occa- 
sbn  of  the  woods.  But  the  sddiere,  for  want  of  room,  having 
been  forced  to  put  in  at  the  outside  of  the  island  to  dress  tfaek 
dinners,  wj^  a  wateh  before  them,  and  one  of  tbem  having  set 
fire  on  the  wood,  it  burnt  on  by  little  and  little ;  and  the  wind 
afterwards  rising,  the  most  of  it  was  burnt  before  they  were 
aware.  By  this  accident,  Demosthenes  the  better  discerning 
that  the  Lacedemonians  were  more  than  he  had  imagined, 
having  before,  by  victual  sent  unto  them,  thought  them  not  so 
many,  did  now  prepare  himself  for  the  enterprise,  as  a  matter 
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deserving  the  Athenians  utnftost  <jare;  and  as  having  better 
commodity  of  landing  in  the  island,  tl^n  before  he  had;  and 
both  sent  for  the  forces  of  such  confederates  as  were  near,  and 
put  in  readiness  every  other  needful  thing.  And  Cleon,  who 
had  sent  a  messenger  before  to  signify  his  coming,  came  him- 
self also  with  those  forces  which  he  had  required,  unto  Pylus. 
When  they  were  both  together,  first  they  sent  a  herald  to  the 
camp  in  the  continent,  to  know  if  they  would  command  those 
in  the  island  to  deliver  up  themselves  and  their  arms  without 
battle,  to  be  held  with  easy  imprisonment,  till  some  agreement 
were  made  touching  the  main  war.  Which  when  they  refused, 
the  Athenians  for  one  day  held  their  hands ;  but  the  next  day, 
having  put  aboard  upon  a  few  gallies  all  their  men  of  arms, 
they  put  off  in  the  night,  and  landed  a  little  before  day  on  both 
sides  of  the  island,  both  from  the  main,  and  from  the  haven,  to 
the  number  of  about  eight  hundred  men  of  arms,  and  marched 
upon  high  speed  towards  the  foremost  watch  of  the  island. 
For  thus  the  Lacedemonians  lay  quartered.  In  the  foremost 
watch  were  about  thirty  men  of  arms.  The  midst  and  evenest 
part  of  the  island,  and  about  the  water,  was  kept  by  Epitadas 
their  captain,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  whole  number. 
And  another  part  of  them,  which  were  not  many,  kept  the  last 
guard  towards  Pylus,  which  place  to  the  sea-ward  was  on  a 
cliff,  and  least  assailable  by  land.  For  there  was  also  a  certain 
fort  which  was  old  and  made  of  chosen,  not  of  hewn  stones, 
which  they  thought  would  stand  them  instead  in  case  of  violent 
retreat.  Thus  they  were  quartered.  Now  the  Athenians  pre- 
sently killed  those  of  the  foremost  guard,  (which  they  so  ran  to) 
in  their  cabins,  and  as  they  were  taking  arms.  For  they  knew 
not  of  their  landing,  but  thought  those  gallies  had  come  thi- 
ther to  anchor  in  the  night  according  to  custom,  as  they  hnd 
been  wont  to  do.  As  soon  as  it  was  morning  the  rest*  of  the 
army  also  landed,  out  of  somewhat  more  than  seventy  gallies, 
every  one  with  such  arms  as  he  had ;  being  all  that  rowed  (ex- 
cept only  the  Thalamii  f )  eight  hundred  archers,  targetiers  as 
many,  all  the  Messanians  that  came  to  aid  them,  and  as  many 
of  them  besides,  as  held  any  place  about  Pylus,  except  only  the 
garrison  of  the  fort  itself.  Demosthenes  then  disposing  his 
army  by  two  hundred  and  more  in  a  company,  and  in  some  less, 
At  certain  distances,  seized  on  all  the  higher  grounds,  to  the 
end  that  the  enemies  compassed  about  on  every  side,  might  the 

*  Viz.  the  ligphUarmetl. 

f  Thalamii.  There  were  three  ranks  of  rowers  among-st  the  Athenians,  the 
uppermost  called  Thranits,  the  second  Zygitae,  and  the  last  Thalamitse,  or  Tba. 
lamii.  In  the  ^ally  called  Bireme,  there  were  no  Zeuj^itfe,  in  a  Trireme  were  all 
three  ranks,  in  a  Qnadrirente  and  upwards,  all  the  middle  ranks  were  Zeug^itse : 
onlj  the  uppermost  were  Thranita^,  and. the  nethermost  Thalamitse. 
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less  know  what  to  do ;  or  against  what  part  to  set  themselves, 
in  battle,  and  be  subject  to  the  shot  of  the  multitude  from 
every  part ;  and  when  they  should  make  head  against  those 
that  fronted  them,  be  charged  behind ;  and  when  they  should 
turn  to  those  that  were  opposed  to  their  flanks,  be  charged  at 
once  both  behind  and  before.     And  which  way  soever  they 
marched,  the  light-armed,  and  such  as  were  meanliest  provided 
of  arms,  followed  them  at  the  back,  with  arrows,  darts,  stones 
and  slings,  who  have  courage  enough  afar  off,  and  could  not 
be  charged,  but  would  overcome  flying,  and  also  press  the  ene- 
mies when  they  should  retire.     With  this  design  Demosthenes 
both  intended  his  landing  at  first,  and  afterwards  ordered  his 
forces  accordingly  in  the  action.    Those  that  were  about  Epi- 
tadas,  who  were  the  greatest  part  of  those  in  the  island,  when 
they  saw  that  the  foremost  guard  was  slain,  and  that  the  army 
marched  towards  them,  put  themselves  in  array,  and  went  to- 
wards the  men  of  arms  of  the  Athenians,  with  an  intent  to 
charge  them ;  for  these  were  opposed  to  them  in  front,  and 
the  light-armed  soldiers  on  their  flanks  and  at  their  backs. 
But  they   could  neither  come  to  join  with   them,  nor  any 
way   make   use  of  their  skill*:    for  both   the   light-armed 
soldiers  kept  them  off  with  shot  from  either  side,  and  the 
men  of  arms  advanced   not.      Where  the   light-armed    sol- 
diers approached  nearest,  they  were  driven  back,  but  return^ 
ing,  they  charged  them  afresh,  being  men  armed  lightly,  and 
that  easily  got  out  of  their  reach  by  running,  especially  the 
ground  being  uneasy  and  rough,  by  having  been  formerly  de- 
sert; so  that  the  Lacedemonians  in  their  armour  could  not 
follow  them.    Thus  for  a  little  while   they  skirmished  one 
against  another  afar  off.     But  when  the  Lacedemonians  were 
no  longer  able  to  run  out  after  them  where  they  charged,  these 
light-armed  soldiers  seeing  them  less  earnest  in  chasing  them, 
and  taking  courage  chiefly  from  their  sight,  as  being  many 
times  their  number,  and  having  also  been  used  to  them  so  much, 
as  not  to  think  them  now  so  dangerous  as  they  had  done,  for 
that  they  had  not  received  so  much  hurt  at  their  hands,  as  their 
subdued  minds,  because  they  were  to  fight  against  the  Lacede- 
monians, had  at  their  first  landing  prejudged,  contemned  them, 
and  with  a  great  cry   ran  all  at  once   upon   them,  casting 
stones,  arrows,  and  darts,  as  to  every  man  came  next. to  hand. 
Upon  this  cry  and  assault  they  were  much  terrified,  as  not  ac- 
customed to  such  kind  of  fight ;  and  withal  a  great  dust  of  the 
woods  lately  burnt,  mounted  into  the  air,  so  that  by  reason  of 
the  arrows  and  stones,  that  together  with  the  dust  flew  from. 

*  The  sktU  of  6^htin^  a  standing  ^g^U  ^^  thought  a  peculiar  rirtue  of  the 
Idlccdcinonittnti  as  the  m«  6ght  nvas  thuught  of  the  Athenians. 
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such  a  multitade  of  men,  they  could  hardly  see  before  tbem. 
Then  the  battle  grew  sore  on  the  Lacedemoniams  side,  for  their 
jacks  *  now  gare  way  to  the  arrows,  and  the  darts  that  were 
thrown  stuck  broken  in  them^  so  as  they  could  not  handle 
themselves,  as  neither  seeing  before  them,  nor  hearing  any  di- 
rection given  them,  for  the  greater  noise  of  the  enemy ;  but 
(danger  being  on  all  sicks)  were  hopeless  to  save  themselves 
upon  any  side  by  fighting.     In  the  end,  many  of  them  being 
now  wounded,  for  that  they  could  not  shift  their  ground^  they 
made  their  retreat  in  close  order,  to  the  last  guard  of  the  island, 
and  to  the  watch  that  was  there.    When  they  once  gave 
ground,  then  were  the  Fight-armed  soldiers  much  more  confix 
dent  than  before,  and  pressed  upon  them  with  a  mighty  noise* 
And  as  many  of  the  Lacedemonians  as  they  could  intercept  in 
their  retreat  they  slew ;  but  the  most  of  them  recovered  the  fort, 
and  together  with  the  watch  of  the  same,  put  themselves  in  or- 
der to  defend  it  in  all  parts  that  were  subject  to  assault.    The 
Athenians  following  could  not  now  encompass  and  hem  them 
in,  for  the  strong  .situation  of  the  place,  bat  assaulting  diem  in 
the  face,  thought  only  how  to  put  them  fix>m  the  wall.    And 
thus  they  held  out  a  long  time,  the  better  part  of  a  day^  ei- 
ther side  tired  with  the  fight,  and  with  thirst,  and  with  the 
sun,  one  endeavouring  to  drive  the  enemy  from  the  top^  the 
other  to  keep  their  geound.    And  the  Lacedemonians  defended 
themselves  easier  now  than  before,  because  they  were  not  now 
encompassed  upon  their  flanks.    When  there  was  no  end  of 
the  business,  the  captain  of  the  JVf  essenians  said  unto  Cleon 
and  Demos&enes  that  they  spent  their  labour  in  vain,  and  that 
if  they  would  deliver  unto  him  a  part  of  the  archers,  and  ligfat- 
armed  soldiers,  to  get  up  by  such  a  way  as  he  himself  should 
find  out,  and  come  behind  upon  their  backs,  he  thought  the  en- 
trance might  be  foreed.    And  having  received  the  forces  he 
asked,  he  took  his  way  from  a  place  out  of  sight  to  the  Lace- 
demonians, that  he  might  not  be  discovered ;  making  his  ap- 
pmach  under  the  difikcf  the  island,  where  they  were  continual ; 
in  whiiih  paft,  trusting  to  the  natursd  strength  thereof,  they 
kept  no  watch,  and  with  muich  labour,  and  hardly  unseen,  came 
behind  them ;  and  appearing  suddenly  from  above  at  their  backs, 
both  terrified  the  enemies  with  the  sight  of  what  they  expected 
not,  and  much  confirmed  the  Athenians  with  the  sight  of  what 
they  expeeted.    And  the  Lacedemonians  being  now  charged 
with  theii*  shot  both  before  and  behind,  were  in  the  same  case 
(to  compare  small  matten  with  gteat)  diat  they  were  in    at 
Thermopylffi  f.      For  then  they  were  slain  by  the  Persians 

*  niX«i,  a  kind  of  quilted  nrinoar,  or  of  staff  dote  bestcn  like  felt. 

t  Five  hundred  Lacedemonians  under  Uieir  king  Leooidas  in  the  ttreijfbt  of 
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shut  up  on  both  sides  in  a  narrovr  path.  And  these  now  b6iii^ 
charg^  on  both  sides^  could  make  good  the  place  no  longer, 
but  fighting  few  agsdnst  many,  and  being  weak  withal  for  want 
of  food,  were  at  last  forced  to  give  ground,  and  the  Athenians 
by  this  time  were  also  masters  of  all  the  entrances. 

But  Cleon  and  Demosthenes,  knowing  that  the  more  they 
gave  back,  the  faster  they  would  be  killed  by  their  army,  staid 
Uie  fight,  and  held  in  the  soldiers,  with  desire  to  carry  them 
alive  to  Athens,  in  case  their  spirits  were  so  much  broken, 
and  their  courage  abated  by  this  misery,  as  upon  proclamation 
made,  they  would  be  content  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  So 
they  proclaimed,  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  arms  and 
themselves  to  the  Athenians,  to  be  disposed  of  as  to  them 
should  seem  good. 

Upon  hearing  hereof  the  most  of  them  threw  down  their 
bucklers,  and  shook  their  hands  above  their  heads,  signifying 
their  acceptation  of  what  was  proclaimed.  Whereupon  a 
truce  was  made,  and  they  came  to  treat,  Cleon  and  Demos- 
thenes of  one  side,  and  Styphon  the  son  of  Pharax,  on  the 
other  side.  For  of  them  that  had  command  there,  Epitadas, 
who  was  the  first,  was  slain ;  and  Hippagretes,  who  was  cho« 
sen  to  succeed  him,  lay  amongst  the  de^,  though  yet  alive ; 
and  this  man  was  the  third  to  succeed  in  the  command  by  the 
law  *,  in  case  the  others  should  miscarry.  Styphon  and  those 
tliat  were  with  him,  said  that  they  would  send  over  to  the  La- 
cedemonians in  the  continent,  to  know  what  they  there  would 
advise  them  to;  but  the  Athenians  letting  none  go  thence, 
called  for  heralds  out  of  the  continent;  and  the  question  hav- 
ing been  twice  or  thrice  asked,  the  last  of  the  Lacedemonians 
that  came  over  from  the  continent  brouglit  them  this  answer : 
^.The  Lacedemonians  bid  you  take  advice  touching  yourselves, 
'•  such  as  you  shall  think  good,  provided  you  do  nothing  disho- 
<  nourably.'  Whereupon  having  consulted,  they  yielded  up 
themselves  and  their  arms;  and  the  Athenians  attended  them 
that  day  and  the  night  following  with  a  watch.  But  the  next 
day  after  they  had  set  up  tlieir  trophy  in  the  island,  they  pre- 
pared to  be  gone,  and  committed  the  prisoners  to  the  custody 
of  the  captains  of  the  gallies.  And  the  Lacedemonians  sent 
over  a  herald,  and  took  up  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  The  num- 
ber of  them  that  were  slain  and  taken  alive  in  the  island,  was 
thus.  There  went  over  into  the  island  in  all,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  men  of  arms ;  of  these  were  sent  away  aUve,  three 
hundred  wanting  eight,  and  the  rest  were  slain.    Of  those  that 

Tberroopylae,  withstood  three  hundred  thousand  Persians,  till  thry  were  ciroQUi- 
tented,  and  charg^ed  both  before  and  behind,  aud  so  all  slain.  Herod,  lib.  7. 

^  This  mabner  of  8(ibordainiag>  di?crt  coromaiiders  to  be  chief  in  succession, 
wtm  ta  those  tiiii^s  njnch  used. 
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livedo  that  were  of  the  city  itself  of  Sparta,  one  handred  and 
twenty.  Of  the  Athenians  there  died  not  many,  for  it  was  no 
standing  fight. 

The  whole  time  of  the  siege  of  these  men  in  the  island  from 
the  fight  of  the  gallies  to  the  fight  in  the  island  was  seventy- 
two  days ;  of  which  for  twenty  days  victual  was  allowed  to  be 
carried  to  them,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  time  that  the  ambassa- 
dors were  away  that  went  about  the  peace ;  in  the  rest  they 
were  fed  by  such  only  as  put  in  thither  by  stealth,  and  yet  there 
was  both  corn  and  other  food  left  in  the  island.  For  their 
captain  Epitadas  had  distributed  it  more  sparingly  than  he 
needed  to  have  done.  So  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians 
departed  from  Pylus,  and  went  home  both  of  them  with  their 
armies.  And  the  promise  of  Cleon,  as  senseless  as  it  was,  took 
eflfect :  for  within  twenty  days  he  brought  home  the  men,  as  he 
had  undertaken. 

Of  all  the  accidents  of  this  war,  this  same  fell  out  the  most 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Grecians.  For  they  expected 
that  the  Lacedemonians  should  never,  neither  by  famine,  nor 
whatsoever  necessity,  have  been  constrained  to  deliver  up  their 
arms,  but  having  died  with  them  in  their  hands,  fighting  as 
long  as  they  had  been  able ;  and  would  not  believe  that  those 
that  yielded,  were  like  to  those  that  were  slain  :  and  when  one 
afterwards,  of  the  Athenian  confederates,  asked  one  of  the  pri- 
soners by  way  of  insulting,  if  they  which  were  slain  were  va- 
liant men ;  he  answered  that  a  spindle  (meaning  an  arrow)  de- 
served to  be  valued  at  a  higher  rate,  if  it  could  know  who  was 
a  good  man ;  signifying  that  the  slain  were  such  as  the  stones 
and  arrows  chanced  to  light  on. 

After  the  arrival  of  the  men,  the  Athenians  ordered  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  bonds  till  there  should  be  made  some  agree- 
ment ;  and  if  before  that  the  Peloponnesians  should  invade  their 
territory,  then  to  bring  them  forth  and  kill  them.  They  took 
order  also  in  the  same  assembly,  for  the  settling  of  the  garrison 
at  Pylus.  And  the  Messenians  of  Naupactus,  having  sent  thi- 
ther such  men  of  their  own  as  were  fittest  for  the  purpose,  as 
to  their  native  country,  (for  Pylus  is  in  that  country  which  be- 
longed once  to  the  Messenians)  infested  Laconia  with  rob- 
beries, and  did  them  much  other  mischief,  as  being  of  the 
same  language. 

The  Lacedemonians,  not  having  in  times  passed  been  ac- 
quainted with  robberies,  and  such  war  as  that,  and  because  their 
Helots  ran  over  to  the  enemy,  fearing  also  some  greater  inno- 
vation in  the  country,  took  the  matter  much  to  heart ;  and 
though  they  would  not  be  known  of  it  to  the  Athenians,  ^et 
they  sent  ambassadors,  and  endeavoured  to  get  the  restitution 
of  the  fort  of  Pylus  and  of  their  men*    But  the  Athenians  as- 
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pifed  to  greater  matten;  and  the  ambassadors^  though  tbey 
came  often  aboat  it,  yet  were  always  sent  away  without  efiect. 
These  were  the  proceedings  at  Pylus. 

Presently  after  this^  the  same  summer,  the  Athenians  with 
eighty  gallies,  two  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their  own  city, 
ami  two  hundred  horse,  in  boats  built  for  transportation  of 
horses,  made  war  upon  the  territory  of  Corinth.  There  went 
idso  with  them,  Milesians,  Andrians,  and  Carystians  of  their 
confederates.  The  ^neral  of  the  whole  army  was  Nicias,  the 
son  of  Niceratus,  with  two  others  in  commission  with  him* 
Betimes  in  a  morning  they  put  in  at  a  place  between  Cherso* 
nesus  and  Rheitus  on  that  shore,  above  which  standeth  the 
hill  Solygius,  whereon  the  Dorians  in  old  time  sat  down,  to 
make  war  on  the  Corinthians  in  the  dty  of  Corinth,  that  were 
tiien  iBolians,  and  upon  which  there  standeth  now  a  village, 
called  also  Solygia.  From  the  shore  where  the  gallies  came  in, 
this  village  is  distant  twenty  furlongs,  and  the  city  of  Corinth 
sixty^  and  the  Isthmus  twenty.  The  Corinthians  having  long 
before  from  Aigos  had  intelligence,  that  an  army  of  the  Atfie- 
nians  was  coming  against  them,  came  all  of  them  with  their 
forces  to  the  IsUimus,  (save  only  such  as  dwelt  without  the 
Isthmus,  and  five  hundred  garrison  soldiers,  absent  in  Am- 
bracia  and  Leucadia)  all  the  rest  of  military  age  came  forth, 
to  attend  the  Athenians,  where  the^  should  put  in.  But 
when  the  Athenians  had  put  to  shore  m  the  night  unseen,  and 
that  advertisement  thereof  was  given  them  by  signs  put  up 
into  the  air,  they  left  the  one  half  of  their  forces  in  Cenchrea, 
lest  the  Athenians  should  go  against  Crommyon,  and  with  the 
other  half  made  haste  to  meet  them.  Battus,  one  of  their  com- 
manders, (for  there  were  two  of  them  present  at  the  battle) 
vnth  one  squadron,  went  toward  the  village  of  Solvgia,  being 
an  open  one,  to  defend  it;  and  Lycophron  with  the  rest 
charged  the  enemy.  And  first  they  gave  the  onset  on  the 
right-wing  of  the  Athenians,  which  was  but  newly  landed 
before  Chersonesus,  and  afterwards  they  charged  likewise 
the  rest  of  the  arm^.  The  battle  was  hot,  and  at  hand* 
strokes :  and  the  nght-win^  of  the  Athenians  and  Ca- 
rystians (for  of  these  consisted  their  utmost  files)  sus- 
tained the  charge  of  the  Corinthians,  and  with  much  ado 
drove  them  back.  But  as  they  retired,  they  came  up,  (for  the 
place  was  all  rising  ground)  to  a  dry  wall,  and  from  thence, 
being  on  the  upper  ground,  threw  down  stones  at  them ;  and 
having  sung  the  Pean  *,  came  again  close  to  them ;  whom 
when  the  Athenians  abode,  the  battle  was  again  at  hand- 
strokes.    But  a  certain  band  of  Corinthians,  that  came  in  to 

*  A  bjno  ftccaitomed  to  be  tuogp,  ona  before  battle,  aootber  efter  tictory. 
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the  tu<  of  tirieir  wtm  kft-^ngi  ptit.  Ihe  riglit-wiACr€Hf  thr  Athe*- 
nians  to.  flight,  and  ctesod  them,  to  the  sea-^ttde^.  Out  tfaea 
from  their  ^iies  they  turjadl  heed  9g0i»%  both  the  AtbeoHnit 
and  the  Caiy^tnQii.  Tbo  other  part  of  theit  aoraay  eot^^imed 
fightiog  on  both  sidei^  especially  the  right^wis^  of  the  Ck^ki^. 
tUaas ;  where  i^cophtou  foo^  agaioal  the  left  w)n|^  of  the 
Athofnianai  for  they  expected  that  the  Athenians  w^uU  «i» 
tempt  to  ffoi  lo  Solyigia;  so  they  hdd  each  otbcar  to  H  a  laag 
time,  neittier  side,  givisg  ground »  But  kx  the  end  (fee 
that  Ifae  Athenians,  had  horsenen^  wUch  did  them  greali 
serme,  aceiog  the  other  had  none)  the  C!orinthiao»  titaaa 
pot  to  flighty  and  retired  to  the  hill,  wheoe  they  laid  dowai  tbw 
armS)  and  descendlsd  no  more  bnt  these  rested.  In  this  letrcMit^ 
the  greatest  piart.  of  their  right-wing  was  skun^  and  amodgal 
others^  Lyeophoon^  one  of  the  gtocrals.  But  tbe^  rest  of  tiu^ 
aimy  being  in.  tUsmanner,  nekher  mnch  urg^Bd^aor.  leticli^ 
ia  mneh  hute,  when  tliey  ooohLdo  no  otbe»>  made.their  retMat 
np  the  hiU,  and:  there  saidown«  The  Atheaiatis  seeing  them 
eooia  no  more  down  ta  battle  rifled  the  dead  bodies  of  tfaer 
enemY)  and  took  ^  theur  own^.and  presentif  erected  a  trafhjt 
o»  the  plaee.  That  half  of  the  Ckirinthiansr.ttaat  lay  at  Gen- 
chrea,  to  wiAch  thti  Athenians^  thai  they  we)»t  not  agaitisf 
Crommyon,  saw.  not  this,  batttey.  foe  die  hiU  Oneitia.;  but  whoi 
fliey  saw  the  dusl^.  add  «o  Jtnew.  what  waa  in  hand,  they  nAeal 
fHfesentiy  to  their  ud:  sadid  also  the  old  men.  <tf  Qonath* 
jtoin  th^  city,  when  tbey  nndeestood  how  the  matter  had  auc^* 
G^ed.  The  Athenians,  when  all  these  were  coming  upea 
then>  together,  inia^niog  tbcoet  to  hiite  been  the  sucooors  ofi 
the  neighbonnog  citsssof  Pelapaailesas,.iietiMd  speedily  to  dieir> 
gatUes;  carrying  with  them  the  booty,. and  the  bodi^  of  thein 
dead  aU  save  two,  which  not  findiag  they  left*  Being  aboaidy 
they  crossed  over  to  the  islands  on.  the  other.  side>  and  firook 
thence  sent  a  herald  t,  and  fetched  away  thoae  two  dead  bcK 
dies  which  they  left  behind.  There  were  slain  ift  thia  batlie^ 
€oritithiana  two  hundred  and  twelve,  and  AlheBiana.MncwhaD 
unddr  fi%. 

The  Athenians,  putting'  off>from  the  ishndi^.saikd  the  stmot 
day  to  Crommvon,  in  the  teiritDry  of  Corinlli,  distant  froaa  tihfr 
city  a  hundred  and.  twenty  fiufengs:  where  acichoriDg^  they^ 
wasted  the  fields,  and  staid  ^  that  mght.  The  nexfr  day  tbe|^ 
sailed  along  the  shore,  first  to  the  territory  of  EprdauroB,  wbeni* 
into  they  made  some  litde  inonision.  fioom.  their  {^dttes^  alid 

*  ri-wa«  tai4  h^fhrt^  tbat  nil  the  CoHmbiMiftof  aiilitacy.ftg^. w«re  tume.im^ 

t  7»  fetfiiroflr  tb<  dotA-Jty  a  hareld^wat  »>ooaiet4Mtu  of  b«iof»the  wedUr^ 

bat  yet  Nieias  cbooieth  rather  to  renounce  the  reputation  of  victory,  than  omit  an 

•ot  of  piety.    Betidca,  the  people  took  marvellontly  ill  the  neglect  of  tlie  dead 

b«dreer|  as'ttitiy  appear  by  their  aentence  on  the  eaptnSna  after  tk9  battle  ArgiodNt. 
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then  n^Dt  to  Mertioiid,  betireen  EpMtarai  and  Ttomtn^  and 
ttefe  took  in  the  hthmus  (it  Chettoncsss  with  a  wail^  -mai 
placed  a  garrison  in  It^  whicli  aftefvmrds  esertised  rofabefies  im  tkf 
tmitories  of  TVoeseen,  HaKas,  and  Bpidaonn^  aad  vrim  fliie^ 
had  fortified  this  pla6e>  they  retiimdr  vriOi  Atir  fittt. 

Ah<m%  tihe  fittHfie  Ijttie  Uiat  tivM»  things  weve  in  imig,  Bory* 
medon  and  iSdphodeS)  afteit  A^  deputmv  ftom  Pylas  lirUk 
the  Athenian*  ilecft,  towaids  Sidl^,  amving  at  Q>rcyta»  jooidl 
with  those  of  the  ctty,  and  made  war  ttpM  thosa  Cat&^r^bmam 
which  lay  encamped  upon  the  hlQ  Istone^  and  wkich  after  the 
deditiM  had  come  over ;  and  hotii  Biade  tbeo»elvi»  masteMitf 
the  field,  and  inocli  anao^  the  ^Ay :  and  haying  abankol 
their  fortification,  took  \u  Bttt  the  tiian  all  in  ode  tioo|k^ 
escaped  to  a  certain  high  gtoMd^  aUd  tbnust  niaHethair  omiv 
position,  which  was  this  j  *  that  Ihet  sfaoiM  dtlvvernp  the  stan*- 

*  gen  that  aided  tliem ;  and  tKat  ^ey  iheia^dtVB^,  hating  |eB- 

*  dered  their  arms,  should  stand  to  the  judgmuM;  it  tbe  people 
'  of  Athens/  Hereupon  the  genofals  ^mited  tham  truoe^ 
and  transported  them  to  the  island  (3(1  Ptj^ia,  to  be  there  in 
ctutody  till  the  Athenians  shouM  tiend  for  tham  $  with  tins  itan* 
dition,  <  that  if  any  one  of  them  should  be  tdcen  tanning  away, 
'  then  the  truce  to  be  bnricen  for  them  all*' 

But  the  patrons  of  the  cotiftmons  of  Corcynt)  fearing  leit  the 
Athenians  would  not  kill  them  When  thay  came  tiiitbcr)  devise 
against  them  this  plot.  To  some  fitw  of  those  In  die  iriand 
they  secretly  send  their  ftten^,  and  Instnact  them  td  say,  as  Sf 
forsooth,  it  were  for  good  Will,  that  it  was  their  best  oonrat  WsOi 
all  speed  to  get  away,  (and  withal  to  i»ftr  to  ptfvtride  them  of  a 
boat)  for  that  the  Athenian  eoibiBandini  ittt^ded  v^y  to  de- 
liver them  to  the  Co)*cyrs9aa  people* 

When  they  were  persuaded  to  do  to,  and  that  a  boat  waa 
treacherously  prepared,  2A  they  M)Wed  away,  they  were  taken, 
and  the  truce  being  now  brdkan^  w«if6  all  gt««a  up  int6  the 
hands  of  the  Corcyrflean^.  It  did  much  ftmhai?  this  plot^  that 
to  make  the  pretext  seem  more  serious,  and  the  Ag^vts  in  k 
less  fearfo],  the  Afheniad  generals  gata  (MIi  ftdt  they  Were 
nothing  pleased  that  the  men  ^lOuM  be  dtttled  hone  byotheia, 
whilst  they  themselv^  Were  to  go  intD  Sicily,  and  the  teonotar 
ef  it  be  ascribed  to  those  thai  should  convojr  thom«  The  Cbr* 
cvrseans  having  teceitdl  thetfi  intd  thetr  haois^  imprisoned 
them  in  a  certain  edfice,  fmm  whaiica  afterwards  ttoy  taak 
them  out  by  twenty  at  a  time,  and  made  them  pass  through  » 
lane  of  men  of  arms,  bound  together,  and  receiving  strokes  and 
thrusts  from  those  on  either  side,  according  as  any  one  espied' 
his  enemy.  And  to  hasten  the  space  of  those  that  went  slow- 
liest  0B5  others  were  set  to  follow  them  with  wlups. 

They  had  taken  out  of  tbe  room  in  this  manner^  and  skin. 
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to  the  number  of  threescore,  before  they  that  remained  knew  it, 
who  thought  they  were  but  removed,  and  carried  to  some  other 
place.  But  when  they  knew  the  truth,  some  or  other  having 
told  them,  they  then  cried  out  to  the  Athenians,  and  said,  that 
if  they  would  themselves  kill  them,  they  should  do  it,  and  re- 
fused any  more  to  go  out  of  the  room,  nor  would  suflTer  they 
said,  as  long  as  they  were  able,  any  man  to  come  in.  But  nei- 
ther had  the  Corcyrseans  any  purpose  to  force  entrance  by  the 
door,  but  getting  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  uncovered  the 
roof,  and  threw  tiles,  and  shot  arrows  at  them.  They  in  prison 
defended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  but  many  also  slew 
themselves  with  the  arrows  shot  by  the  enemy,  by  thrusting 
them  into  their  throats,  and  strangling  themselves  with  the 
cords  of  certain  beds  that  were  in  the  room,  and  with  ropes 
made  of  their  own  garments  rent  in  pieces.  And  having  con- 
tinued most  part  of  the  night,  (for  night  overtook  them  in  the 
action)  partly  strangling  themselves  by  all  such  means  as  they 
ibund,  and  partly  shot  at  from  above,  they  all  perbhed.  When 
day  came,  the  Corcyr^ans  laid  them  one  across  another  *  in 
carts,  and  carried  them  out  of  the  city.  And  of  their  wives,  as 
many  as  were  taken  in  the  fortification,  they  made  bond- women. 
In  this  manner  were  the  Corcyrsans  that  kept  the  hillf, 
brought  to  destruction  by  the  commons.  And  thus  ended  this 
far-spread  sedition,  for  so  much  as  concerned  this  present  war : 
tm  other  seditions  there  remained  nothing  worth  the  relation. 
And  the  Athenians  being  arrived  in  Sicily,  whither  they  were  at 
first  bound,  prosecuted  the  war  there,  together  with  the  rest  of 
their  confederates  of  those  parts. 

In  the  end  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians  that  lay  at  Nau- 
pactus,  went  forth  with  an  army  and  took  the  city  of  Anacto- 
riumt,  belonging  to  the  Corinthians,  and  lying  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  by  treason.  And  when  they  had  put  forth 
the  Corinthians,  the  Acamanians  held  it  with  a  colony  sent 
thither  from  all  parts  of  their  own  nation.  And  so  this  sum- 
mer ended. 

The  next  winter^  Aristides  the  son  of  Archippus,  one  of  the 
commanders  of  a  fleet  which  the  Athenians  had  sent  out  to  ga- 
ther tribute  from  their  confederates,  apprehended  Artaphemes 
a  Persian,  in  the  town  of  Eioo,  upon  the  river  Strimon,  going 
from  the  king  to  Lacedemon.  Wlien  he  was  brought  to 
Athens,  the  Athenians  translated  his  letters  out  of  the  Assy- 

*  ^tffMr,  tigBifieth  properly,  «fler  the  naDner  that  mats,  or  ha fdles  aro^platto^. 

i*  latooc. 

t  This  citj  beloog-ed  to  the  Oorcyneans  and  Corinthians  in  common,  but  a 
littJe  before  this  war,  the  Corinthians  carried  away  captives  the  men  that  were  in 
it,  and  poesesaed  it  alooe :  and  those  CareynMns  wrought  the  sedition  before  re- 
lated. 
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rian  limgaage  into  Greek^and  read  tliem ;  wherein^amongst  tbem 
other  thiDgs  that  were  written  to  the, Lacedemonians,  the  prin- 
cipal was  this,  <  That  he  knew  not  what  they  meant,  for  many 
'  ambassadors  came,  but  they  spake  not  the  same  things*  If 
'  therefore  they  had  any  thing  to  say  certain,  they  should  send 
*  somebody  to  him,  with  this  Persian/  But  Artaphernes  they 
send  afterwanis  aw^  in  a  gaily,  with  ambassadors  of  their  own, 
to  Ephesns.  And  there  encountering  the  news,  that  king  Ar- 
taxerxes,  the  son  of  Xerxes  was  lately  dead,  (for  about  that  time 
he  died)  they  returned  home. 

The  same  winter  also  the  Chians  demolished  their  new  wall, 
by  command  of  the  Athenians,  upon  suspicion  that  they  in* 
tended  some  innovation,  notwithstanding  they  had  given  the 
Athenians  their  faith,  and  the  best  sectnrity  th^  could,  to  the 
.intent  they  should  let  them  be  as  they  were.  Thus  ended  this 
winter,  and  the  seventh  year  of  this  war,  written  by  Thucydides^ 

YEAR  VIII. 

The  next  summer,  in  the  very  beginning,  at  a  change  of  the 
moon  the  sun  was  eclipsed  in  partj  and  in  the  be^nning 
of  the  same  month  happened  an  earthquake. 

At  this  time  the  Mitylenian  and  other  Lesbian  outlaws,  most 
of  them  residing  in  the  continent,  with  mercenary  forces  out  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  some  which  they  levied  where  they  were, 
seize  on  Rhoetium,  and  for  two  thousand  Phocean  ptaters  ren- 
der it  a^in,  without  doing  them  other  harm.  After  this  they 
came  with  their  forces  to  Antand^,  and  took  that  city  also  by 
treason.  They  had  likewise  a  design  to  set  free  the  rest  of  the 
cities  called  Actiese  *,  which  were  in  the  occupation  formerly  of 
the  Mitylenians,  but  subject  to  the  Athenians :  but  above  all 
the  rest,  Antander,  which  when  they  had  once  gotten,  (for  there 
they  might  easily  build  gallies,  because  there  was  store  of  tim- 
ber; and  mount  Ida  was  above  their  heads)  they  might  issue 
from  thence  with  other  their  preparation,  and  infest  Lesbos 
which  was  near,  and  bring  into  their  power  the  iEoIic  towns 
in  the  continent.    And  this  were  those ,  men  preparing. 

The  Athenians  the  same  summer  with  sixty  gallies,  two 
thousand  men  of  arms,  and  a  few  horsemen,  taking  also  with 
them  the  Milesians,  and  some  other  of  their  confederates,  made 
war  upon  Cythera,  under  the  conduct  of  Nicias  the  son  of  Ni- 
ceratus,  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes,  and  Antocles  tiie  son 
of  Tolmseus.  This  Cythera  f  is  an  island  upon  the  coast  of 
Laconia,  over  against  Malea.  The  inhabitants  be  Lacedemo- 
nians, of  the  same  that  dwell  about  them. 

*  Littonilcf y  cUirs  sitttatu  on  the  sea  sitore.  f  Now  Cerig^ 
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Ami  every  year  there  goeth  over  xmto  tliem  ftom  Spavta  )i 
magistrate  called  Cytherodices  *.  They  likewise  sent  over  men 
of  arms  from  time  to  time,  to  lie  in  garrison  there,  and  took 
much  care  of  the  place.  For  it  was  the  place  where  their  ships  f 
used  to  put  in  from  ^gypt  and  Lybia,  and  by  which  T^aconik 
was  the  less  infested  by  thieves  from  the  sea,  being  that  way 
only  subject  to  that  mischief.  For  the  islihd  lieth  wholly  oul, 
into  the  Sicilian  and  Cretic  seas :  the  Athenians  arriving  with 
their  army,  with  ten  of  their  gallies,  add  two  thousand  men  of 
arms  of  the  Milesians,  took  a  town  lying  to  the  sea,  called 
Scandea,  and  with  the  rest  of  their  forces  having  landed  in  the 
parts  of  the  island  towards  Malea,  marched  into  the  city  itself 
of  the  Cythereans,  lying  likewise  to  the  sea.  The  Cythereans 
they  found  standing  all  in  arms  prepared  for  them ;  and  after  the 
battle  began,  the  Cythereans  for  a  little  while  made  resist- 
ance ;  but  soon  after  turned  their  backs  and  fled  into  the  high- 
er part  of  the  city;  and  afterwards  compounded  with  Nicias 
and  his  fellow-commanders,  *  That  the  Athenians  J  should  de- 
*  termine  of  them  whatsoever  they  thought  good,  but  death.' 
Nicias  had  had  some  conference  with  certain  of  the  Cythereans 
before,  which  was  also  a  cause  that  those  things  which  concerned 
the  accord  both  now  and  afterwards,  were  both  the  sooner, 
and  with  th^  more  favour  dispatched.  For  the  Athenians  did 
but  remove  the  Cythereans,  and  that  also  because  they  were 
Lacedemonians,  and  because  the  island  lay  in  that  manner  upon 
the  coast  of  Laconia.  After  this  composition,  having  as  they  went 
byj  received  Scandea,  a  town  lying  upon  the  haven,  and  put  a 
guard  upon  the  Cythereans,  they  sailed  to  Asine  and  most  of 
the  towns  upon  the  sea  side.  And  going  sometimes  on  land, 
and  staying  where  they  saw  cause,  wasted  the  country  for  about 
seven  days  together.  The  Lacedemonians,  though  they  saw 
the  Athenians  had  Cythera^  and  expected  withal  that  they 
would  come  to  land,  in  the  same  manner  in  their  own  territory, 
yet  came  not  forth  with  their  united  forces  to  resist  them ;  but 
distributed  a  number  of  men  of  arms  into  sundry  parts  of  their 
territory  to  guard  it  wheresoever  there  was  need,  ana  were  other- 
wise also  exceeding  watchful,  fearing  lest  some  innovation 
should  happen  in  the  state ;  as  having  received  a  very  great 
and  unexpected  loss  in  the  island  §,  and  the  Athenians  having 
gotten  Pylus  and  Cythera,  and  as  being  on  all  sides  encom- 
passed with  a  busy  and  unavoidable  war;  insomuch  that  con- 
trary to  their  custom  they  ordained  four  hundred  horsemen  ||» 

•  The  jodye  of  Cythero. 

t  'OXwmiuy  ships  oi  theLroiiod  form  of  bailding,  flMrcbaoU  ships. 

t  The  Atbeoian  people. 

^  Sphftcteria,  where  their  men  were  takeo  and  carried  to  Athens. 

II  The  Lacedemonians  relied  only  oa  their  armed  footmen,  or  m«fl  of  trms,  in 
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and  some  archeis.    And  if  ever  they  weK  fearful  in  matter  of 
war,  they  were  so  now,  because  it  was  contrary  to  their  own 
way,  to  contend  in  a  naval  war,  and  against  Athenians  who 
thought  they  lost  whatsoever  they  attempted  not.    Withal  their 
so  many  misfDrtunes  in  so  short  a  time,  Mling  out  so  contrary 
to  their  own  expectation,  exceedingly  affirighted  them.    And 
fearing  lest  some  such  calamity  should  again  happen  as  they 
had  received  in  the  island,  they  durst  the  less  to  hazard  battle ; 
and  thought  that  whatsoever  they  should  go  about  would  mis- 
cany,  beoiuse  their  minds  not  used  formerly  to  losses,  could 
now   warrant    them   nothing.    As    the  Athenians    therefore 
wvsted  the  maritime  parts  of  the  country,  and  disbarked  near 
any  garrison,  those  of  the  garrison  for  the  most  part  stirred  not, 
both  as  knowing  themselves  singly  to  be  too  small  a  number, 
and  as  being  in  that  manner  dejected.    Yet  one  garrison  fought 
about  Cortyta  and  Aphrodis]a,and  frighted  in  the  straggling  rab- 
ble of  light-armed  soldiers ;  but  when  the  men  of  arms  had  re- 
ceived them,  it  retired  again  with  the  loss  of  a  few,  whom  they 
abo  rifled  cf  their  arms.    And  the  Athenians,  after  they  had 
erected  a  trophy,  put  off  again  and  went  to  Cythera.     From 
thence  they  sailed  about  to  Epidaurus,  called  Limera*,  and  hav- 
ing wasted  some  part  of  that  territory,  came  to  Thyrea,  which 
is  of  the  territory  called  Cynuria,  but  is  nevertheless  the  mid- 
dle border  between  Argia  and  Laconia.    The  Lacedemonians 
possessing  this  city,  gave  the  same  for  an  habitation  to  the 
iEginetse  after  they  were  driven  out  of  iEgina,  both  for  the 
benefit  they  had  received  from  them  about  the  time  of  the 
earthquake,  and  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Helots,  and  also  for 
that  being  subject  to  the  Athenians,  they  had  nevertheless  gone 
ever  the  same  way  with  the  Lacedenflonians.     When  the  Athe- 
nians were  coming  towards  them,  the  iEginetae  left  the  wall 
which  they  happened  to  be  then  building  toward  the  sea-side, 
and  retired  up  into  the  city  above  where  they  dwelt,  and  which 
was  not  above  ten  furlongs  fVom  the  sea.   There  was  also  with 
them  one  of  those  garrisons  which  the  Lacedemonians  had  dis^ 
tributed  into    the   several  parts  of  the  country;   and   these 
though  they  helped  them  to  build  the  fort  below,  yet  would  not 
now  enter  with  them  into  the  town,  (though  the  iE^netse  en- 
treated them)  apprehending  danger  in  being  cooped  up  with!  a 
the  walls ;  and  therefore  retiring  into  the  highest  ground,  lay 
still  there,  as  finding  themselves  too  weak  to  give  them  battle. 
In  the  mean  time  the  Athenians  came  in,  and  marching  up  pre- 
sently with  their  whole  army,  won  Thyrea,  and  burnt  it,  and 

wliote  Tftloar  tnil  skill  in  tight,  they  gloried  much,  n«  a  peculiar  virtue,  and  as 
for  horvemcn  and  ligbt-armed  soldicrt,  (hej  made  leu  reckoning,  aod  only  used 
such  of  them  as  were  brought  in  by  their  confederates. 

*  So  called  from  Xf^tfv,  a  haven,  because  it  is  fall  of  havens. 
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destroyed  whatsoever  was  in  it  The  MpnetBi,  as  many  as 
were  not  slain  in  the  affiray,  they  carried  misoners  to  Athens; 
amongst  whom  Tantalus  also  the  son  of  ratroclus^  captain  of 
•such  Lacedemonians  as  were  amongst  them^  was  wounded  and 
taken  alive.  They  carried  likewise  with  them  some  few  men 
of  Cythera,  whom  for  safeties  sake  they  thought  good  to  re- 
move into  some  other  place.  ^  These  therefore^  the  Athenians 
^  decreed,  should  be  placed  in  the  islands  *.    And  the  rest  of 

<  the  Cythereans,  at  the  tribute  of  four  talents,  should  inhabit 

<  their  own  territory.    That  the  iBginetse,  as  many  as  they 

<  had  taken,  (out  of  former  inveterate  hatred)  should  be  put  to 
^  death.    And  that  Tantalus  should  be  put  in  bonds  amongst 

<  those  Lacedemonians  that  were  taken  in  the  island  f.' 

In  Sicily  the  same  summer  was  concluded  a  cessation  of 
arms,  first  between  the  Camarinaeans  and  the  Gdoans.  But 
afterwards  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians,  assembling  by  their  ambas* 
sadors  out  of  every  city  at  Gela,  held  a  conference  amongst 
themselves,  for  making  of  a  peace :  wherein,  after  many  opi- 
nions delivered  by  men  disagreeing,  and  requiring  satisfaction 
every  one  as  he  thought  himself  prejudiced,  Hermocrates  the 
son  of  Hermon  a  Syracusian,  who  also  prevailed  with  them  the 
most,  spake  unto  the  assembly  to  tills  efiect : 

T/ie  Oration  of  Hermocrates  Jo?-  Peace. 

^  Men  of  Sicily,  I  am  neither  of  the  least  city,  nor  of  the 
^  most  afflicted  with  war,  that  am  now  to  speak  and  to  deliver 
^  the  opinion  which  I  take  to  conduce  most  to  the  common 
'  benefit  of  all  Sicily.  Touching  war,  how  calamitous  a  thing 
'  it  is,  to  what  end  should  a  man,  particularizing  the  evils  tliere- 
^  of,  make  a  long  speech  before  men  that  already  know  it  ?  For 
'  neither  doth  the  not  knowing  of  them  necessitate  any  man  to 
'  enter  into  war,  nor  the  fear  of  them  divert  any  man  from  it, 
^  when  he  thinks  it  will  turn  to  his  advantage.  But  rather  it  so 
^  falls  out,  that  the  one  thinks  the  gain  greater  than  the  danger; 
^  and  the  other  prefers  danger  before  present  loss.  But  lest 
^  they  should,  both  the  one  and  the  other,  do  it  unseasonably, 
^  exhortations  unto  peace  are  profitable,  and  will  be  very  much 
^  worth  to  us  if  we  will  follow  them,  at  this  present.  For  it  was 
'  out  of  a  desire  that  every  city  had  to  assure  their  own,  both  that 
^  we  fell  ourselves  into  the  war,  and  also  that  we  endeavour  now, 
^  by  reasoning  the  matter,  to  return  to  mutual  amity.  Which 
**  if  it  succeed  not  so  well,  that  we  may  depart  satisfied  every 
^  man  with  reason,  we  will  be  at  wars  agiun.  Nevertheless, 
^  you  must  know  that  thb  assembly,  if  we  ^  wise,  ought  not  to 

*  Cjcladei.  f  Spbacteria. 
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be  only  for  the  commodity  of  the  cities  in  particular,  but  how 
to  preserve  Sicily  in  general,  now  sought  to  be  subdued  (at  least 
in  my  opinion)  by  the  Athenians.  And  you  ought  to  think 
that  the  Athenians  are  more  urgent  persuaders  of  the  peace 
than  any  words  of  mine ;  who  having,  of  all  the  Grecians,  the 
greatest  power,  lie  here  with  a  few  gallies  to  observe  our 
errors,  and  by  a  lawful  title  of  alliance,  handsomely  to  accom- 
modate their  natural  hostility  to  their  best  advantage.  For  if 
we  enter  into  a  war,  and  call  in  these  men,  who  are  apt  enough 
to  bring  their  army  in  uncalled,  and  if  we  weaken  ourselves  at 
our  own  charges,  and  withal  cut  out  for  them  the  dominion 
here,  it  is  likely  when  they  shall  see  us  spent,  they  will  some 
time  her«»fter  come  upon  us  with  a  greater  fleet,  and  attempt 
to  bring  all  these  states  into  their  subjection.  Now,  if  we 
were  wise,  we  ought  rather  to  call  in  confederates,  and  under- 
go dangers  for  the  winning  of  somewhat  that  is  none  of  ours, 
then  for  the  impairing  6f  what  we  already  have ;  and  to  believe, 
that  nothing  so  much  destroys  a  city  as  sedition ;  and  that 
Sicily,  though  we  the  inhabitants  thereof  be  insidiated  by  the 
Athenians^  as  one  body,  is  nevertheless  city  against  city  in 
sedition  within  itself.  In  contemplation  whereof,  we  ought,  man 
with  man,  and  city  with  city,  to  return  again  into  amity^  and  with 
one  consent,  to  endeavour  the  safety  of  all  Sicily ;  and  not  to 
have  this  conceit,  that  though  the  Dorians  *  be  the  Athenians 
enemies,  yet  the  Chalcideans  f  are  safe,  as  being  of  the  race  of 
the  lonians.  For  they  invade  not  these  divided  races  upon 
hatred  of  a  side,  but  upon  a  covetous  desire  of  those  necessities 
which  we  enioy  in  common.  And  this  they  have  proved  them- 
selves, in  tbeu".  coming  hither  to  aid  the  Chalcideans.  For 
though  they  never  received  any  aid  by  virtue  of  their  league 
from  the  Chalcideans,  yet  have  they  on  their  part  been  more 
forward  to  help  them  than  by  the  league  they  were  bound  unto. 
Indeed  the  Athenians  that  covet  and  meditate  these  things  are 
to  be  pardoned.  I  blame  not  those  that  are  willing  to  reign, 
but  those  that  are  most  willing  to  be  subject.  For  it  is  the 
nature  of  man,  every  where  to  command  such  as  give  way, 
and  to  be  shy  of  such  as  assail.  We  are  to  blame  that  know 
this,  and  do  not  provide  accordingly,  and  make  it  our  first 
care  of  all,  to  take  good  order  against  the  common  fear.  Of 
which  we  should  soon  be  deliver^,  if  we  would  agree  amongst 
ourselves.  For  the  Athenians  come  not  against  us  out  of  their 
own  country,  but  from  theirs  here  that  have  called  them  in. 

*  The  Doriaos  and  looiaaf  are  two  natiODi,  oat  of  wbicb  almost  all  the  people 
of  Greece  were  descended. 

f  The  Chalcideans  and  Athenians  were  lonians,  and  the  l^eedemonians  and 
moat  of  Peloponnesus  were  Dorians.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Chalcideans  mi^ht  h« 
thought  safe,  though  the  Athenians  invaded  Sicily ,  but  the  Dorians  not. 
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^  And  so  not  war  by  war,  but  all  onr  quarrels  shall  be  ended* 

*  by  peace  without  trouble.     And  those  that  have  been  called  in,' 

*  as  they  came  with  feir  pretence  to  injure  us,  so  shall  they 

*  with  fair  reason  be  dismissed  by  us   without   their  errand. 

*  And  thus  much  for  the  profit  that  will  be  found  by  advising 

*  wisely  concerning  the  Athenians.  But  when  peace  is  confes- 
^  sed  by  all  men  to  be  the  best  of  things,  why  should  we  not 
'  make  it  also  in  respect  of  ourselves  ?  Or  do  you  think  perhaps, 

*  if  any  of  you  possess  a  good  thing,  or  be  pressed  with  an  evil, 

*  that  peace  is  not  better  then  war,  to  remove  the  latter,  or  pre- 
^  serve  the  former,  to  both  ?  or  that  it  hath  not  honours,  and 
^  eminence  more  free  from  danger  ?  or  whatsoevar  else  one 
'  might  discourse  at  large  concerning  war?  Which  things  con- 
^  sidered,  you  ought  not  to  make  light  of  my  advice,  but  rather 
^  make  use  of  it,  every  one  to  provide  for  his  own  safety.    Now 

*  if  some  man  be  strongly  conceited  to  go  through  with  some 

*  design  of  his,  be  it  by  right  or  by  violence,  let  him  take  heed 
'  that  he  fail  not,  so  much  the  more  to  his  grief,  as  it  is  contra- 
^  ry  to  his  hope ;  knowing  that  many  men  ere  now,  hunting 
^  after  revenge  on  such  as  had  done  them  injury,  and  others 
^  trusting  by  some  strength  they  have  had,  to  take  away  ano- 

*  ther's  right,  have  the  first  sort,  instead  of  being  revenged  been 

*  destroyed,  and  the  other  instead  of  winning  from  others,  left 

*  behind  them  what  they  had  of  thehr  own.  For  revenge  suc- 
'  ceeds  not  according  to  justice,  as  that  because  an  injury  hath 

*  been  done,  it  should  therefore  prosper ;  nor  is  strength  there- 
'  fore  sure,  because  hopeful.  It  is  the  instability  of  fortune 
^  that  is  most  predominant  in  things  to  come,  which  though  it 
'  be  the  most  deceivable  of  all  things  yet  appears  to  be  most 

*  profitable.  For  whilst  every  one  fear  it  alike,  we  proceed 
^  against  each  other  with  the  greater  providence.  Now  there- 
'  fore  terrified  doubly,  both  witn  the  implicit  fear  of  the  uncer- 

*  tainty  of  events,  and  with  the  terror  of  the  Athenians  present, 

*  and  taking  these  for  hindrances  sufficient  to  have  made  us 

*  come  short  of  what  we  had  severally  conceived  to  eficct,  let  us 

*  send  away  our  enemies  that  hover  over  us,  and  make  an  eter- 
^  nal  peace  amongst  ourselves,  or  if  not  that,  then  a  truce  at  least, 

*  for  as  long  as  may  be,  and  put  off  our  private  quarrels  to  some 
^  other  time.  In  sum,  let  us  know  this,  that  folfowing  my 
'  counsel,  we  shall  every  of  us  have  our  cities  free,  whereby  be- 

*  ing  masters  of  ourselves,  we  shall  be  able  to  remunerate  ac- 

*  cording  to  their  merit,  such  as  do  us  good  or  harm.     Where- 

<  as  rejecting  it  and  following  the  counsel  of  others,  our  con- 

<  tention  shall  no  more  be  how  to  be  revenged,  or  at  the  best, 
^  if  it  be,  we  must  be  forced  to  become  friendft  to  our  gieatest 

*  enemies,  and  enemies  to  such  as  we  ought  not.  For  my  part, 
^  I  said  in  the  beginning  I  bring  to  this  the  greatest  city,  and 
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^  wlitdt  b  ntber  an  aMtiilaiit  than  assailed :  and  yel  foreaedng 

*  these  things,  I  hokl  it  fit  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and  not  so 
'  to  hurt  our  enemies, as  to  hart  ouiselves  more.  Nor  yet  through 
^  foolish*  spite  will  I  look  to  be  followed  as  absolute  in  ray  will, 
^  and  master  of  fortune,  which  I  cannot  command;  but  will  also 
'  give  way  where  it  is  reason*    And  so  I  look  the  rest  should  do 

*  as  well  as  I;  and  that  of  yourselves,  and  not  forced  to  it  by  the 
'  enemy.  For  it  is  no  dishonour  to  be  overcome  kinsmen  of 
'kinsmen,  one  Dorian  of  another  Dorian,  and  one  Chalcideaik 

<  of  another  of  hb  own  race ;  or  in  sum,  any  one  by  another  of 
'  U8,  being  neighbourS|  and  cohabiters  of  the  same  region,  en- 
f  compaaml  by  the  sea,  and  all  called  by  one  name  Siciliana. 
^  Who,  as  I  conceive,  will  both  war  when  it  happensi  and  ^gaMk 
(  by  common  confeienoes  make  peace,  by  our  own  selves. 
'  Bttt  when  foreigners  invade  us,  we  shall  (if  wise)  unite  all  of 
'  ns  to  enooonter  them,  inasmuch  as  being  weakened  singly,  we 
'  are  in  duiger  universally..    As  for  confederates,  let  us  neves 

<  hereafter  call  in  any,  nor  arbitrators.  For  so  shaU  Sicily  attaia 
^  these  two  benefits,  to  be  rid  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  domes-< 
^  tic  wac  for  the  present,  and  to  be  inhabited  by  ourselves  with 
^  liberty,  and  less  insidi^ed  by  others  for  the  time  to  come.' 

Hermocratcs  having  thus  spoken,  the  Sicilians  followed  his 
advice,  and  agreed  amongst  themselves, '  Tiiat  the  war  should 
^  cease,  every  one  retaining  what  they  then  presently  enjoyed* 
'  And  that  the  Camarinaeans  should  have  Moigantina,  paymg  for 
^  the  same  unto  the  Syracusians,  a  certain  sum  of  money  then 


They  that  were  confederates  with  the  Athenians,  calling 
^och  of  the  Athenians  unto  them  as  were  in  aathority,  told  tlien» 
that  they  also  were  willing  to  compound,  and  be  comprehended 
in  ttie  same  peace ;  and  the  Athenians  approving  it,  they  did 
so ;  and  hereupon  the  Atheniana  departed  out  of  Sicily.  .The 
people  of  Athens,  when,  their  generals  came  home,  banished  two, 
namely  Pytfaadorus,  and  Sophocks;  and  laid  a  fine  upon  the 
third,  which  was  Euiymedon,  as  -men  that  might  have  subdued 
the  estates  of  Sicily,  but  had  been  bribed  to  returnf.  So  great 
was  their  fortane  at  that  time,  that,  they  thought  nothing  could 
cross  them,  but  that,  they  might  have  achieved  both  easy,  and 
bard  enterjwises  with  great  and  slender  forces  alike.  The  cause 
whereof,  was  the  unreasonable  prosperity  of  most  of  their  de- 
signs, subministering  strength  unto  their  hope. 

The  same  summer  the  Megareans  in  the  city  of.  Megara, 

f  Nothing  wai  more  freqnent  in  tlie  Atfaeniani  anembliM  at  this  tine,  than 
Whea  thin^  went  amiM,  to  accaie  one  another  of  bribery  :  for  it  was  a  tare  way 
to  win  faToar  with  the  people,  who  thoogbt  that  nothing*  wat  mhkt  to  rcsift  their 
power* 
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pincfied  both  by  the  war  of  the  Athenians,  who  invaded  their 
territory,  with  their  whole  forces,  every  year  twice,  and  by  their 
own  outlaws  from  Pegae,  who  in  a  sedition  driven  out  by  the 
commons^  grievously  a£9icted  them  with  robberies,  began  to  talk 
one  to  another,  how  it  was  fit  to  call  them  home  acrain,  and  not 
to  let  their  city  by  both  those  means  be  ruined,    'the  friends  of 
those  without,  perceiving  the  rumour,  they  also,  more  openly 
now  than  before,  required  to  have  it  brought  to  counsel.    But 
the  patrons  of  the  commons,  fearing  that  they  with  the  com- 
mons, by  reason  of  the  miseries  they  were  in,  should  not  be 
able  to  carry  it  against  the  other  side,  made  an  offer  to  Hif^- 
crates  the  son  of  Ariphron,  and  Demosthenes  the  son  of  AJcis- 
thenes^  commander  of  the  Athenian  army,  to  deliver  them  the 
city,  as  esteeming  that  course  the  less  dangerous  for  themselves, 
than  the  reduction  of  those  whom  they  had  before  driven  out. 
And  they  agreed,  that  first,  the  Athenians  should  possess  them- 
selves of  the  Longwalls,  (these  wgre  about  eight  furlongs  in 
length,  and  reached  from  the  city  to  Nissea,  their  haven)  there- 
by to  cut  off  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesians^  in  Nissea,  in  which 
(the  better  to  assure  Megara  to  the  side)  there  lay  no  other 
soldiers  in  garrison,  but  they.    And  then  afterwards,  that  these 
men  would  attempt  to  deliver  them  the  city  above,  which  would 
the  more  easily  succeed,  if  that  were  effected  first.    Tbe  Athe- 
nians therefore,  after  all  was  done,  and  said  on  both  sides,  and 
every  thing  ready,  sfuled  away  by  night  to  Minoa*,  an  island 
of  the  Megareans  with  six  hundred  men  of  arms  led  by  GUppo- 
crates,  and  sat  down  in  a  certain  pit,  out  of  which  bricks  had 
been  made  for  the  walls,  and  which  was  not  far  off.    But  they 
that  were  with  the  other  commander  Demosthenes,  light-armed 
Platseans,  and  others  called  Peripoli,lay  in  ambush  at  the  tem- 
ple of  Mars,  not  so  far  off  as  the  former.    And  none  of  the  ci^ 
perceived  any  thing  of  this,  but  only  such  as  had  peculiar  care 
to  know  the  passages  of  this  same  night.    When  it  was  almost 
day,  the  Megarean  traitors  did  thus.    The^  had  been  accustomed 
long,  as  men  that  went  out  for  booty  f,  with  leave  of  the  magis- 
trates, of  whom  they  had  obtuned  by  good  offices,  the  open- 
ing of  the  gatesj,  to  carry  out  a  little  boat§,  such  as  wherein  the 
watermen  used  an  oar  in  either  hand,  and  to  convey  it  by  night, 
down  the  ditch  to  the  sea  side  in  a  cart ;  and  in  a  cart  to  bring 
it  back  agam^and  set  it  within  the  gates;  to  the  end  that  the 

*  This  island  \j\ng  before  the  haven  Niscea,  made  the  port,  and  the  Atheatans 
kept  in  it  an  ordinary  g^arrison  ever  since  they  took  it  first,  and  conld  see  aU  tba 
haven  and  what  vesseli  lay  in  It,  but  coald  not  enter. 

t  To  icet  booty  from  the  Athenians. 

(  Not  the  gates  of  Megara,  but  the  gates  in  the  long  walls  near  anto  Nisa*a«  as 
appears  by  the  |iarration. 
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Athenians  which  lay  in  M inoa,  might  not  know  where  to  watch 
for  them,  no  boat  being  to  be  seen  in  the  haven.  At  this  time 
was  that  cart  at  the  gates,  which  was  opened  according  to  cus- 
tom, as  for  the  boat  *•  And  the  Athenians,  seeing  it  (for  so 
it  was  agreed  on)  arose  from  their  ambush,  and  ran  with  all 
speed,  to  get  in  before  the  gates  should  be  shut  again,  and  to  be 
there  whilst  the  cart  was  yet  in  the  gates  and  kept  them  open. 
And  first  those  Platseans,  and  Peripoli,  that  were  with  Demos- 
thenes, ran  in,  in  tliat  same  place  where  the  trophy  is  now  ex- 
tant ;  and  fighting  presently  within  the  gates  (for  those  Pelo- 
ponnesians  tW  were  nearest  f  heard  the  stir)  the  Platieans  over- 
came those  that  resisted,  and  made  good  the  gates  for  the 
Athenian  men  of  arms,  that  were  coming  after. 

After  this,  the  Athenian  soldiers,  as  they  entered,  went  up 
every  one  to  the  wall,  and  a  few  of  the  Peloponnesians  that 
were  of  the  garrison,  made  head  at  first  and  fought,  and  were 
some  of  them  slain,  but  the  most  of  them  took  their  heels : 
fearing  in  the  night,  both  the  enemy  that  charged  them,  and 
also  the  traitors  of  the  Megareans  that  fought  against  them, 
apprehending  that  all  the  Megareans  in  general  had  betrayed 
them.  It  chanced  also  that  the  Athenian  herald,  of  his  own 
discretion,  made  proclamation,  that  if  any  Megarean  would 
take  part  with  the  Athenians,  he  should  come  and  lay  down  his 
arms.  When  the  Peloponnesians  heard  this,  they  staid  no  lon- 
ger, bat  seriously  believing  that  they  jointly  warred  upon  them 
fled  into  Nisaea.  As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  walls  being  now 
taken,  and  the  Megareans  being  in  a  tumult  within  the  city, 
they  that  had  treated  with  the  Athenians,  and  with  them,  the 
rest,  as  many  as  were  conscious,  said  it  was  fit  to  have  the  gates 
opened,  and  to  go  out  and  give  the  enemy  battle.  Now  it  was 
agreed  on  between  them,  that  when  the  gates  X  were  open,  the 
Athenians  should  rush  in.  And  that  themselves  would  be  ea- 
sily known  from  the  rest,  to  the  end  they  might  have  no  harm 
done  them,  for  that  they  would  besmear  themselves  with  some 
<nntment*.  And  the  opening  of  the  gates  would  be  for  their 
greater  safety.  For  the  four  thousand  men  of  arms  of  Athens, 
and  six  hundred  horsemen,  which  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment were  to  come  to  them,  having  marched  all  night, 
were  already  airived.  When  they  had  besmeared  tiremselves, 
and  were  no#  about  the  gates,  one  of  those  who  were  privy 
discovered  the  conspiracy  to  the  rest  that  were  not.  These  join- 
ing their  strength,  came  all  together  to  the  gates,  denying  that 
it  was  fit  to  go  out  to  fight ;  (for  that  neither  in  former  times 

*  To  take  it  in,  for  it  was  almost  morning. 

•f  Those  that  watched  in  that  part  of  Nisaeo,  which  was  nearest  to  this  gate  of 
tbe  long  walls. 

{  Of  the  city  itself  of  Megara. 
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when  they  wefe  stronger  than  now,  dor^t  thejr  do  so)  or  to  put 
tiie  city  in  so  manifest  a  danger.  And  said,  that  if  they  would 
not  be  satisfied,  the  battle  should  be  there  right.  Yet  they 
discovered  not  that  they  knew  of  the  practice,  but  only,  as  hav- 
ing given  good  advice,  meant  to  maintain  it.  And  they  staid 
at  the  gates,  insomuch  as  the  traitors  could  not  perform  what 
they  intended*  The  Athenian  commanders,  knowing  some 
cross  accident  had  happened,  and  that  they  could  not  take  the 
city  by  assault,  fell  to  enclosing  Nisaea  with  a  wall,  which 
if  they  could  take  before  aid  came,  they  thought  Megara 
would  the  sooner  yield.  Iron  was  quickly  brought  unto  them 
from  Athens,  and  masons,  and  whatsoever  else  was  necessary. 
And  beginning  at  the  wtdl*  they  had  won,  when  they  had 
built  cross  over  to  the  other  side,  from  thence  both  ways  they 
drew  it  on  to  the  sea  on  either  side  Niseea,  and  having  distri 
buted  the  work  amongst  the  army,  as  well  the  wall  as  the  ditch, 
tliey  served  themselves  of  the  stones  and  bricks  of  the  suburbs, 
and  having  felled  tees,  and  timber,  they  supplied  what  wasde- 
feetive,  with  a  strong  pidisado ;  the  houses  also  themselves  c^ 
the  suburbs,  when  they  had  put  on  battlements,  served  for  a 
fortification.  All  that  day  they  wrought,  the  next  day  about 
evening  they  had  within  a  very  little  finished.  But  then,  they 
that  were  in  Nisiea,  seeing  themselves  to  want  victual,  (for 
they  had  none  but  what  came  day  by  day  from  the  city  above) 
and  without  h<^  that  the  Peloponnesians  could  quickly  come 
to  relieve  them,  conceiving  ako  that  the  Megareans  were  their 
enemies,  compounded  with  the  Athenians  on  these  terms, '  To 
be  dismissed  every  one  at  a  certain  ransom  in  money ;  to  deliver 
up  their  arms  ;  and  the  Lacedemonians,  both  the  captain,  and 
whosoever  of  them  else  was  within,  to  be  at  discretion  of  the  Athe* 
nians/  Having  thus  agreed,  they  went  out.  And  the  Athenians, 
when  they  had  broken  f  ofi^  the  Longwalls  jfrom  the  city  of  Me- 
gara, and  taken  in  Niseea,  prepared  for  what  was  further  to  be 
done.  Brasidas  the  son  of  Tellis,  a  Lacedemonian,  happened  at 
this  time  to  be  about  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  preparing  an  army 
to  go  into  Thrace.  And  when  he  heard  of  the  taking  of  the 
Longwalls,  fearing  what  might  become  of  the  Peloponnesians 
in  Nisma,  and  lest  Megara  should  be  won,  sent  unto  the  Boeo- 
tians, willing  them  to  meet  him  speedily  with  their  forces  at 
Tripodiscus  (a  village  of  Megaris,  so  called,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  Geranea)  and  marched  presently  himself  with  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  men  of  arms  of  Corinth,  four  hundred  of  Phlius, 
six  hundred  of  Sicyoii,  and  those  of  his  own>  all  that  he  had 

*  Viz.  tbat  part  of  the  long*  wall  ivbich  tbey  seized. 

t  Not  pulled  them  down  quite,  but  only  so  far,  as  not  to  be  a  defence  to  any 
part  of  the  city  itself,  nor  to  join  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 
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El  tefied ;  thiokiag  to  have  found  Niwa  y«l  oolBkeQ.    When 
h^afd  ^9  coQtTvy  (for  be  $et  first  towards  Tripodiscus  id  the 
uigbt)  with  three  hundred  ipeu  chosen  out  of  the  whole  ariny;^ 
before!  news  should  arrive  of  bis  coming,  be  came  unseen  of  the 
Athenians  that  lay  by  the  sea  side,  to  the  city  of  Megara,  pre- 
tending  in  word^and  intending  abo  in  good  earnest,  if  be  could 
have  done  it,  to  attempt  upon  Nis»a;  but  desiring  to  get  into 
Megara  to  confirm  it,  and  recjuifed  to  be  let  in,  for  that  he  was, 
be  said,  in  hope  to  recover  Nisaea*    But  the  Megarean  factions 
being  afnod^  one  %  lest  he  should  bring  in  tiie  x>utlaws,  and 
cast  out  them ;  the  other  t,  lest  ibe  commons,  out  of  this  very . 
fcar,  should  assault  themi  whereby  the  city  (being  at  battle 
vitbin  itself,  and  the  Athenians  lyi^g  in  wait  so  near)  would  be 
|ost<(  receiv^  him  not^  but  resolved  on  both  sides  to  sit  $till^ 
nnd  attend  the  suocess.  For  both  the  one  fiiction  and  the  other 
expected,  thsit  the  Athenians,  and  these  that  came  to  succour 
the  city,  would  join  battle^  and  then  they  might  with  more 
i»fetjr,  such  aa  were  the  favoured  side,  turn  unto  them  that  had 
the  victanTf  And  Brasidas  not  prev^lingi  went  back  to  the  rest 
of  the  army  t*   Betimes  in  the  morning,  arrived  the  Boeotiang, 
having  also  int<anded  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Megara,  before  Bra- 
sidas  sent,  as  esteeming  the  danger  to  concern  themselves,  and 
were  then  with  their  whole  forces  come  forward  as  far  as  Pla* 
t«a.     But  when  they  had  received  also  this  message,  they  were 
a  great  deal  the  more  encouraged ;  and  sent  two  thousand  twp 
hundred  men  of  arms,  and  two  hundred  horsf^  to  Bmsida^  but 
went  back  with  the  greater  part  of  their  army*  The  whole  army 
being  now  tog^ihef  of  no  less  .than  six  Uious^  men  of  arms. 
And  the  Athenian  men  of  arms  lyinff  indeed  in  good  order,  about 
NisiBa,  and  the  i^ea  side,  but  the  bght-armed  struggling  in  the 
^aios,  the  Boeotian  horsemen  came  une^tpectdT  upon  the 
light-armed  soldiers,  and  drove  them  towards  the  sea.    For  in 
all  this  time  till  now,  there  bad  come  no  ^id  ^t  all  to  the  Mega- 
reans  ftpm  any  place.    But  when  the  Athenian  horse  went 
likewise  out  to  encounter  them,  thev  fou||;ht,  and  there  was  a 
battle  between  the  hornemen  of  either  side,  that  held  lomg, 
wherein  both  skies  daimed  the  vic^iory.  For  the  Athenians  slew 
the  general  of  the  Boeotian  horse,  wd  some  few  others,  and 
rifled  them>  havii^  tlieipselves  been  first  chased  by  them  to 
Niwa*   And  having  these  dead  bodies  In  their  power,  they  it- 
stored  them  upon  truce,  and  erected  a  trophy.    Nevertheless^ 
in  re^ieot  (rf  the  whole  action,  neither  side  went  off  with  assur- 
anccj  bat  partiDg  asunder,  the  Boeotians  went  to  the  army,  and 
the  Athenians  to  Nbsea. 

•  Tl»fi  pUrpiM  «f  (lie  Q^mnw*  t  Tilt  voMUirj, 

iTriMdiiu 
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After  tfiis,  Brasidas,  with  his  army^  came  down  nearer  to  the 
sea,  and  td  the  city  of  Megara ;  and  having  seized  on  a  place 
of  advantage,  set  his  army  in  battle  array,  and  stood  still.  For 
they  thought  the  Athenians  would  be  the  assailants,  and  knew 
the  Megareans  stood  observing  whether  side  should  have  the 
victory ;  and  that  it  must  needs  M\  out  well  for  them  both 
ways ;  first,  because  they  should  not  be  the  assailant,  and  vo- 
luntarily begin  the  battle  and  danger;  since  having  shewed 
themselves  ready  to  fight,  the  victory  must  also  justly  ♦  be  at- 
tributed to  them  without  f  t}ieir  labour.  And  next  it  must  fall 
out  well  in  respect  of  the  Megareans.  For  if  they  should  not  have 
come  in  sight,  the  matter  had  not  been  any  longer  in  the  power 
of  fortune,  but  they  had  without  all  doubt  been  presently  deprived 
of  the  city,  as  men  conquered.  Whereas  now,  if  haply,  the 
Athenians  declined  battle  likewise,  they  should  obtain  what 
they  came  for  without  stroke  stricken.  Which  also  indeed 
came  to  pass.  For  the  Megareans  J,  when  the  Athenians  went 
out  and  ordered  their  army  without  the  long  walls,  but  yet  (be- 
cause the  enemy  charged  not)  stood  also  still,  (their  comman- 
ders likewise,  considering  that  if  they  should  begin  the  battle, 
against  a  number  greater  than  their  own,  after  the  greatest 
part  of  their  enterprise  was  already  achieved,  the  danger  would 
be  unequal ;  for  it  they  should  overcome,  they  could  win  but 
'Megara,  and  if  they  were  vanquished,  must  lose  the  best  part 

*  of  their  men  of  arms :  whereas  the  enemy,  who  out  of  the 
whole  power  and  number  that  was  present  in  the  field,  did  ad- 
venture but  every  one  a  part,  would  in  all  likelihood  put  it  to 

'  the  hazard,)  and  so  for  a  whHe  afironted  each  other,  and  nei- 
ther doing  any  thing,  withdrew  again,  the  Athenians  first  into 
'  Nisffia,  and  afterwards  the  Peloponnesians  to  the  place  from 
'  whence  they  had  set  forth ;  then,  I  say,  the  Megareans  (such 
as  were  the  friends  of  the  outlaws)  taking  heart,  because  they 

•  saw  the  Athenians  were  unwilling  to  fight,  set  open  the  gates 
to  Brasidas  as  victor,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  captains  of  the  se- 
veral cities :  and  when  they  were  in,  (those  that  had  practised 
with  the  Athenians,  being  all  the  while  in  a  great  fear)  they 
went  to  council.  Afterwards  Brasidas  having  dismissed  his  con- 
federates to  their  several  cities,  went  himself  to  Corinth,  in  pur- 

'  suit  of  his  former  purpose  of  levying  an  array  for  Thrace.  Now 
'  the  Megareans  that  were  in  the  city,  (when  the  Athenians  also 

*  Brtsidas  if  lie  saved  the  town  from  the  Albenions  bad  liw  eiid.  Therefore  hy 
tliewing*  himself  veady  if  t\\e  Atheniaos  would  not  dght,  be  gained  this,  that  he 
sbould  he  let  into  the  town,  which  was  all  he  came  for,  and  therefore  might  just- 
ly be  couoted  victor. 

f  'A»«wr},  withoot  dost. 

i  The  period  is  something^  loo?*  *od  seems  to  be  one  of  them  that  gave  occasion 
to  Dionysius  Ualiearaasteus,  to  ceuure  the  aothor*i  elocntioo. 
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were  gone  home)  all  Chat  bad  chief  bitiid  in  the  piactice  with  the 
Athenians,  knowing  themselves  discovered,  presently  slipped 
^way;  but  the  rest,  after  they  had  conferred  with  the  friends 
of  the  outlaws,  recalled  them  from  Pegae,  upon  great  oaths  ad- 
ministered unto  them,  no  more  to  remember  former  quarrels^ 
but  to  give  the  city  their  best  advice. 

These,  when  they  came  into  office,  took  a  view  of  the  arms, 
and  disposing  bands  of  soldiers  in  divers  quarters  of  the  city, 
picked  out  of  their  enemies,  and  of  those  that  seemed  most 
to  have  co*operated  in  the  treason  with  the  Athenians,  about 
an  hundred  persons ;  and  having  constrained  the  people  to  give 
their  sentence  upon  them  openly  *,  when  they  were  con- 
demned, slew  them ;  and  established  in  the  city,  the  estate  al- 
most of  an  oligarchy.  And  this  change  of  government,  made 
by  a  few,  upon  sedition,  did  nevertheless  continue  for  a  long 
Ume  after. 

.  The  same  summer,  when  Antandrus  was  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Mitylenians  as  they  intended,  Demodicus  and  Aristides, 
captains  of  certain  gallies  set  forth  by  the  Athenians  to  fetch  io 
tribute,  being  then  about  Hellespont  (for  Lan^achus  that  was 
the  third  in  that  commission,  was  gone  with  ten  gallies  into 
Pontus)  having  notice  of  ibe  preparation  made  in  that  place  ; 
and  thinking  it  would  be  dangerous  to  have  it  happen  there,  as 
it  had  done  in  Ansa  over  against  Samos,  in  which  the  Samian 
outlaws  having  settled  themselves^-  aided  the  Peloponnesians  in 
matters  of  the  sea,  b^  sending  them  steersmen ;  and  both  bred 
trouble  within  the  city,  and  entertained  such  as  fled  out  of  it, 
levied  an  army  amongst  the  confederates,  and  marehed  to  i^. 
and  having  overcome  in  fight  those  that  came  out  of  Antan- 
drus against  them,  recovered  the  place  again.  And  not  long 
after,  Lamachus,  that  was  gone  into  Pontus,  as  he  lay  at  an- 
chor in  the  river  Calex,  in  the  territory  of  Heraclea,  oMich  lain 
having  fallen  above  in  the  country,  and  the  stream  of  a  land 
flood  coming  suddenly  down,  lost  all  hia  gaUies,  and  came  him* 
self  and  his  army  through  the  territory  of  the  Bithinians  (who 
areThracians  dwelling  in  Asia,  on  the  other  side)  to  Chaloecion, 
a  colony  of  the  Megareans  in  the  moutb  of  Pontus  Euxinus,. 
by  land. 

The  same  summer  likewise,  Demosthenes,  general  of  the 
Athenians,  with  forty  gallies,  presently  after  his  departure  out 
of  Megaris,  sailed  to  Naupactus.  For  certain  men  in  the  ci-^ 
ties  thereabouts,  desiring  to  change  the  form  of  the  Boeotian 
government,  and  to  turn  it  into  a  democracy,,  acoerding  to 

*  Becfiiise  they  shonM  not  dare  but  to  coodemn  theniy  which  they  would  not 
have  dose^  if  their  scutencc  bad  paucd  bjr  secret  Miflraget, 
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the  governoieiit  of  AtheDi,  practised  with  him  nxd  Hippoentes, 
to  betray  uiito  him  the  estates  of  Boeotia :  induced  thereunto 
princtpsdly  by  Ptoeodorus  a  Theban  outlaw.  And  they  ordered 
the  design  thus :  some  had  undertaken  to  deliver  up  Siphs, 
(Slphse  is  a  city  of  the  territory  Tiiespise,  standing  upon  the 
sea  side,  in  the  Crisssean  gulf)  and  Cheeronea  (which  was  a 
town  that  paid  duties  to  Orchomenus,  called  heretofore  Or- 
chomenus  in  Miayeia,  but  now  Orchomenus  in  Bceotia)  some 
others  of  Orchomenus,  were  to  surrender  into  their  hands,  and 
the  Orchomenian  outlaws  had  a  principal  hand  in  this,  and 
were  hiring  soldiers  to  that  end  out  ct  Pdoponoesus.  This 
Cheronea  is  the  utmost  town  of  Boeotia  towards  Phanocis  in 
the  country  of  Phocis^  and  some  Phocians  also  dwelt  in  it.  On 
the  <4ber  side^  the  Athenians  w&te  to  seize  on  Delium,  a 
place  consecrated  to  Apollo^  in  the  territory  of  IVinagra^  on  the 
part  toward  Eubcea,  AH  this  ought  to  have  been  done  toge- 
ther upon  a  day  appointed,  to  the  end  that  the  Bceotians 
might  not  oppose  them  with  thehr  forces  united,  but  might  be 
tveubled  every  one  to  defend  his  own.  And  if  the  attempt  suc« 
oeeded,  and  that  they  once  fortified  Delium,  they  easily  hoped, 
tiiough  no  change  followed  in  the  state  of  the  BoeotiaBs  for 
tlie  present,  yet  being  ^sessed  of  those  places,  and  by  that 
ikieasB  contioaany  fetehiiig  in  prey  out  of  the  country,  because 
tikieve  was  for  ewtry  one  a  place  at  band  to  retire  unto,  that  it 
could  not  stand  long  at  a  stay ;  but  that  tlie  Atheni^s  j<rining 
with  such  of  them  as  rebeHed,  and  the  Boeotians  not  having 
their  forces  united,  they  might  in  time  order  the  state  to  the£ 
own  liking.    Tbns  was  the  plot  laid. 

And  Hippocrates  himself  with  the  forces  of  the  city,  was 
ready  when  time  should  serve  to  march  * ;  but  sent  Dieinos- 
thenes  befove  with  forty  gafiies  lo  Naupactns,  to  the  end  that 
he  should  levy  an  army  of  Acamanians,  and  other  then:  confe- 
Acnites  in  these  quarters,  and  sail  to  Siphse  to  receive  it  by 
treason.  And  a  day  was  set  down  between  them,  on  which 
thes^  things  should  have  been  done  together. 

Demosthenes,  when  he  arrived  and  found  the  Ceniades  by 
compulsion  of  the  vest  of  Acaraanla,  entered  into  the  Athenian 
confederation,  and  had  himself  raised  all  the  confederates  there- 
abouts, made  war,  first  upon  Salj^thius  and  the  Agraeans,  and 
having  tidien  in  other  places  thereabouts,  stood  ready  when  the 
time  should  require,  to  go  to  Sipha^ . 

About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  Brasidas  iharching  to- 
wards t^e  cities  upon  Thrace,  with  fifteen  hundred  men  of 
arms,  when  he  came  to  Heraclea  in  Trachinia,  sent  a  messen- 

*  Towards  DeliuM. 
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ger  hefoie  bim  to  his  fneBds  at  Pharsalas,  reqviring  tbem  tt> 
be  guides  UDto  him^  and  to  his  army.  And  when  there  weve 
come  unto  him,  Pan»rus,  and  Dorus,  aod  Hippolochidas,  nwl 
Torylaus,  and  Strophacos,  (who  was  the  pubGc  host  of  Ibe 
Chakideans)  all  which  met  him  at  Melitia,  a  town  of  Aefattft, 
he  marched  on.  There  were  other  of  the  Thessalians  also  that 
convoyed  bim  ;  and  from  Lmssa  he  was  convoyed  by  Niconi- 
das  a  friend  of  I^rdiccas.  For  it  had  been  Iwrd  td  pass  Hms- 
saly  iiritbout  a  gnide  howsoever^  but  especially  with  an  army. 
And  to  pass  through  a  neighbour  territory  without  leave,  is  a 
thing  that  all  Grecians  alike  are  jealous  of.  Besides,  that  llie 
people  of  Thessaly  had  ever  borne  good  aftction  to  the  Athe- 
nians. Insomuoh,  as  if  by  costosi,  the  government  of  thiit 
country  had  not  hsen  lon%*  rather  than  a  commonwealth  f, 
he  could  never  have  gone  on.  For  also  now  as  he  marched 
forward,  there  met  bim  at  the  river  Enipeus,  othen  of  a  con- 
trary onnd  to  the  fcrmer^  that  forbad  him,  and  told  him  that 
he  did  unjustty  to  go  on  without  the  common  consent  of  aU. 
Bat  those  that  convoyed  him  answered,  that  they  would  not 
bring  him  throi:^h  against  their  wills ;  hirt  that  coming  to  them 
on  a  sudden,  th^y  conducted  him  as  friends.  And  Brasidas 
himsdf  stud,  be  came  thither  a  fnend,  both  to  tlie  country  aod 
to  tiiem ;  and  that  he  bore  arms,  not  against  them,  but  against 
the  Athenians  their  enemies.  And  that  he  never  knew  of  any 
enmity  between  the  Thessalians  and  Lacedemonians,  whereby 
they  might  not  ose  one  another's  ground ;  and  that  even  now 
be  would  not  go  on  without  thek  consent;  for  neither  could 
he,  but  only  entrealsd  them  not  to  stop  him.  When  they 
heard  this,  they  went  their  ways.  And  ne,  by  the  advice  of 
his  guides,  before  any  greater  number  should  unite  to  hinder 
faim^  marched  on  with  all  possible  speed,  staying  no  where  by 
the  way  I  and  the  same  day  he  set  forth  fiom  Melitia,  he 
readied  Pharsalus,  and  encamped  by  the  river  Apidaniis. 
From  thence  he  went  to  Phacium ;  from  thence  into  Perfebia. 
The  PcrflBbians,  though  subject  to  the  Thessalonians,  set  him 
at  Dkm,  in  the  dominion  of  Perdiccas,  a  little  city  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, situated  at  the  foot  of  Olympus,  on  the  side  toward 
Thessaly.  In  this  mamier  Brasidas  ran  through  Thessaly  be- 
fore any  there  couM  put  in  readiness  to  stop  him ;  and  came 
into  the  territory  of  the  Chalcidasans,  and  to  Perdiccas.  For 
PefdicKfas  and  tiie  Chalcidceans,  all  that  had  revolted  from  the 
Athenians^  when  they  saw  the  aflhirs  of  the  Athenians  prosper, 

♦  ^vfmrtim^  abcolnte  ^o? ersment  nn<)er  ooe  port, 
t  *I##»v««,  •qnaiitj  of  privilege  in  the  whole. 
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had  drawn  this  army  out  of  Pelopounesas  for  fear :  the  Chal- 
cideans  because  they  thought  the  Athenians  would  make  war 
on  them  first,  as  having  b^n  also  incited  thereto,  by  those  ci- 
ties amongst  them  that  had  not  revolted ;  and  Perdiccas,  not  that 
he  was  their  open  enemy,  but  because  he  feared  the  Athenians 
for  ancient  quarrels ;  but  principally  because  he  desired  to  sub- 
due Arrhibseus  king  of  the  Lynoesteans.  And  the  ill  success 
which  the  Lacedemonians  in  these  times  had,  was  a  cause  that 
they  obtained  an  army  from  them  the  more  easily. 

For  the  Athenians  vexing  Peloponnesus,  and  their  particular 
territory  *  Laconia  most  of  all,  tney  thought  the  best  way  to 
divert  them  was  to  send  an  army  to  the  confederates  of  the 
Athenians,  so  to  vex  them  again.  And  the  rather  because 
Perdiccas  and  the  Chalcideans  were  content  to  maintain  the 
army,  having-  called  it  thither  to  help  the  Chalcideans  in  their 
revolt.  And  because  also  they  desired  a  pretence  to  send  away 
part  of  their  Helots  f,  for  fear  they  should  take  the  opportunity 
of  the  present  state  of  their  afiairs,  the  enemies  lying  now  in 
Pylus  to  innovate.  For  they  did  also  this  further :  fearing  the 
youth,  and  multitude  of  their  Helots,  (for  the  Lacedemonians 
had  ever  many  ordinances  concerning  how  to  look  to  themselves 
against  the  Helots,)  they  caused  proclamation  to  be  made,  .that 
as  many  of  them  as  claimed  the  estimation  to  have  done  the 
Lacedemonians  best  service  in  their  wars  should  be  made  free; 
feeling  them  in  this  manner,  and  conceiving,  that  as  they 
should  every  one  out  of  pride  deem  himself  worthy  to  be  first 
made  free,  so  they  would  soonest  also  rebel  against  them.  And 
when  they  had  thus  preferred  about  two  thousand,  which  also 
with  crowns  on  their  heads  went  in  procession  about  the  tem- 
ples, as  to  receive  their  liberty,  they  not  long  after  made  them 
away,  and  no  man  knew  how  they  perished.  And  now  at  this 
time  with  all  their  hearts  they  sent  away  seven  hundred  men  of 
arms  more  of  the  same  men,  along  with  Brasidas.  The  rest  of 
the  army  were  mercenaries  hired  by  Brasidas,  out  of  Peli^n- 
nesus.  But  Brasidas  himself  the  Lacedemonians  sent  out, 
chiefly,  because  it  was  his  own  desire.  Notwithstanding  the 
Chalcideans  also  longed  to  have  him,  as  one  esteemed  also  in 
Sparta,  every  way  an  active  man.  And  when  he  was  out,  be 
did  the  Lacedemonians  very  great  service.  For  by  shewing 
himself  at  that  present  just,  and  moderate  towards  the  cities, 
he  caused  the  most  of  them  to  revolt,  and  some  of  them  he 
also  took  by  treason.    Whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that  if 

*  Br  incvriioDft  and  foraying  the  countrj  from  Pylof  and  tb«  wlaud  Cjtkerft. 
t  Their  servaaU. 
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the  LaoedemoniaDs  pleased  to  come  to'  composition  (as  also 
they  did)  they  might,  have  towns  to  render  and  receive  reci- 
procally. 

And  also  long  after,  after  the  Sicilian  war,  the  virtue  and 
wisdom  which  Brasidas  shewed  now,  to  some  known  by  expe- 
rience, by  others  believed  upon  from  report,  was  the  principal 
cause  that  made  the  Athenian  confederates  affect  the  Lace<- 
demonians :  for  being  the  first  *  that  went  out,  and  esteemed 
in  all  pcHnts  tot  a  worthy  man,  he  left  behind  him  an  assured 
hope,  that  the  rest  also  were  like  him. 

Being  now  come  into  Thrace,  the  Athenians  upon  notice 
thereof  declared  Perdiceas  an  enemy,  as  imputing  to  him  this 
expedition,  and  reinforced  the  garrisons  in  the  parts  there- 
abouts. 

Perdiceas  with  Brasidas  and  his  army,  together  with  his  own 
forces,  marched  presently  against  Arrliibaeus  the  son  of  Bro- 
merus  king  of  the  Lyncestheans,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  con- 
fining on  Perdiceas  his  dominion,  both  for  a  quarrel  they  had 
against  him,  and  also  as  desiring  to  subdue  him. 

When  he  came  with  his  army,  and  Brasidas  with  him,  to 
the  place  where  they  were  to  have  fallen  in,  Brasidas  told  htm 
that  he  desired,  before  he  made  war,  to  draw  Arrhibseus  by 
parley,  if  he  could,  to  a  league  with  the  Lacedemonians.  For 
Arrhibseus  had  also  made  some  proflfer  by  a  herald,  to  commit 
the  matter  to  Brasidas's  arbitrement.  And  the  Chalcidean 
ambassadors  being  present,  gave  him  likewise  advice,  not  to 
thrust  himself  into  danger  in  favour  of  Perdiceas,  to  the  end 
they  might  have  him  more  prompt  in  their  own  aflairs.  Be- 
sides, the  ministers  of  Perdiceas,  when  they  were  at  Lacede- 
mon,  had  spoken  there,  as  if  they  had  meant  to  bring  as  many 
of  the  places  about  him  as  they  could,  into  the  Lacedemonian 
league.  So  that  Brasidas  favoured  Arrliibaeus,  for  the  public 
good  of  their  own  state.  But  Perdiceas  said  that  he  brought 
not  Brasidas  thither,  to  be  a  judge  of  his  controversies,  but  to 
destroy  those  enemies  which  he  should  shew  him.  And  that 
it  will  be  an  injury,  seeing  he  pays  the  half  of  his  army,  for 
Brasidas  to  parley  with  Arrhibseus.  Nevertheless,  Brasidas, 
whether  Perdiceas  would  or  not,  and  though  it  made  a  quarrel, 
had  conference  with  Arrhibieus,  by  whom  also  he  was  induced 
to  withdraw  his  army.    But  from  that  time  forward,  Perdiceas 


•  the  first  that  went  abroad  for  governor  into  other  «!ntc«  «ncp  this  war.  For 
fifty  years  before  this  war,  Puusanins  ha?ing>  the  g-overuiiirntof  the  Grecinn  cmi- 
federates  at  Biamtimn,  behaved  hrmself  insolently,  and  then  Ciinon  an  Ath<»iiinii 
by  the  virtnea  now  praised  in  Brasidas,  got  the  confederates  to  leave  the  I#oe. 
demon iatia  and  affect  the  Athenian i. 
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iditend  of  half,  paid  bdt  «  ihiid  part  of  bii  anojr^  eonorfvin^ 
himself  to  have  been  injured. 

The  same  summer,  a  little  before  the  vintage,  Brasida*  hanr- 
ing  joined  to  his  own,  ttie  forces  of  the  Chaiddtana,  nlarehed 
to  Acanthus,  a  colony  of  the  Aodriana*  And  there  aroae  ae- 
dition  about  receiving  him,  between  auch  as  had  joined  witti 
the  Cbakideans  in  cdling  him  thither,  and  the  coaifli6n  p«>- 
pie.  Nevertheless,  for  fear  of  their  fruits  which  were  not  jH 
gotten  in,  the  n^oltitude  Was  Won  by  Brasidn  to  kt  him  enter 
alone,  and  then  (after  he  had  said  his  mind)  to  adviae  what  to 
do  amongst  themselves.  And  presenting  himself  befom  the 
multitude,  (for  he  was  not  xmdoquent,  though  a  JLaeedemoDiMi,) 
he  spake  to  this  effisct. 

The  Oration  of  Brasidas. 

^  Men  of  Acanthus,  the  i^eason  why  the  Laoedmnoniana  have 
^  sent  me,  and  this  army  abroad,  is  to  make  godd  what  we 

<  gave  out  in  the  begtontng  for  the  cause  of  our  wilr  againat 
'  the  Athenians^  whk£  was,  that  we  «teant  to  make  <a  war  for 

<  the  liberty  of  Graece.    Bat  if  we  be  come  lata^  as  ^kioeived 

*  by  the  War  there)  ta  the  opinion  we  liad,  that  we  outselves 

*  should  soon  have  pulled  the  Athehians  down^  without  a«y 
:*  danger  of  yours,  no  man  hath  reaaon  therefore  to  bfaune  us. 
'  ^  For  we  are  come  as  sOon  as  ooeasion  served,  and  with  your 

^  help  win  do  our  best,  to  bring  them  under.  But  I  wonder 
^  why  you  shut  me  forth  ol'  your  gates,  and  why  I  was  not  wd- 

*  come.    For  we  Lacedemonians  have  undeigone  this  gient 

<  danger,  of  passing  many  days  journey  tfarongh  the  territory  of 
^  strangers,  and  shewed  all  possible  seal,  because  we  imaguied 
^  that  we  went  to  such  confederates,  as  tiefore  we  cam^,  had  m 

<  present  in  their  heaits,  and  were  desirous  of  our  coming.    And 

*  therefore  it  were  hard,  thait  you  should  now  be  otherwise 
^  minded,  and  withstand  your  own,  and  the  rest  of  the  Grecians' 
'  liberty ;  not  only  in  that  yourselves  resist  us,  but  also  becaose 
'  others  whom  I  go  to,  wiH  be  the  less  willing  to  oome  in; 
^  making  difficulty,  because  you  to  whom  I  came  first,  having  a 

<  flourishing  city,  and  being  eateeiRed  wise,  hafe  refused  us: 
^  for  which  I  shall  have  no  aufficicwt  eacuse  fc>  plead,  fant  must 

<  be  thought  either  to  pretond  to  set  up  Hbeity  ui^inily,  or  to 

<  come  weak,  and  without  power  to  maintain  you  against  the 

*  Athenians.  And  yet  against  this  same  army  I  now  have, 
^  when  I  went  to  encounter  the  Athenians  at  Nlsffia,  though 
^  more  in  number)  they  durst  not  hazard  batde.  Nor  is  it  likdy 
^  that  the  Athenians  will  send  forth  so  neat  number  against 
'  you,  as  they  had  in  their  fleet  there  at  rUsse^a.    I  come  not 
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^  faiAer  to  faott^  but  to  ast  free  the  Grecian^  ani  I  hsve  the 
'  Lacedemonan  mEgistmUs  bouad  unto  me  by  great  oadis^ 
^  that  whatsoerer  coafederatea  shall  be  added  to  their  aide^  at 

*  least  by  me,  shall  still  eojoy  thar  own  laws.    Aad  that  we 

<  shidl  not  hold  you  as  coafedeeates  to  us,  farought  in  either  by 
'  force,  or  fraud,,  but  on  the  contnuv,  be  coafederates  to  yon, 
^  that  are  kept  in  servitude  by  the  Athenians*  And  therefore 
^  I  claim  not  only  that  you  be  not  jealous  of  me^  especially 
^  having  given  you  so  good  assuratioe,  or  think  me  unable  to  de- 
^  fead  you^  but  also  tluit  you  declare  yourselves  boMiy  with  me. 

<  And  if  any  man  be  unwilUng  so  to  do^  through  fear  of  some 
^  particular  man,  apprebeodiog  diat  I  woukl  put  die  city  into 
'  the  hands  of  a  fetv,  let  him  cast  away  that  fear}  for  I  oame 
^  not  to  skle,  nor  do  I  think  I  should  bring  you  an  assured  li- 
^  berty,  if  neglecting  the  ancient  use  here,  I  should  enthral,  ei- 
^ther  the  multitude  to  the  few,  or  the  few  to  the  multitode. 
^  For  to  be  governed  so,  were  wonse  than  the  doittiination  of  a 

*  foreigner.  And  there  would  result  from  it  to  us  Laoedemo- 
^  niansy  not  thanks  for  our  labours,  bat  instead  of  honour  and 
^  glory,  an  imputation  of  those  crimes  *  for  which  we  make  war 

*  amongst  the  Athedaas,  and  which  wocdd  be  more  odious  in 
^  OS  than  in  them,  that  never  pretended  the  virtue  t«  For  it  is 
'  more  diahonoarable^  at  least,  to  men  io  dignity,  to  amplify 
^  their  estate  by  qiecious  fiaad>  than  by  open  violenee*  For 
^  the  latter  assaileth  with  a  certain  right  of  power  given  us  by 
^  fortusi^  but  the  other,  with  the  farachcry  of  a  wicked  con- 
^science. 

*  But  besides  the  oath  which  they  hove  sworn  already^  the 
^  greatest  further  assurance  you  can  have,  is  this,  that  our  ac- 
^  tiotts  weighed  willi  our  words^  you  most  needs  bdiev^  that 
^  it  is  to  our  profit  to  do,  as  I  bav«  toU  you*    Bat  if  alter  these 

*  promises  of  mine,  you  ahali  say,  you  cannot,  and  yet  for  as 
^  much  as  yoar  aflection  is  with  us,  will  datm  iaopunity  for  re- 
^  jecting  us;  or  shall  say  that  this  liberty  I  offer  you  seems  to 
^  be  accompanied  with  danger,  owi  limt  it  were  wieli  dooe  to 
^  offer  it  to  such  as  ean  receive  it,  but  not  to  force  it  upon  any; 
'  then  will  i  call  to  witoesi  the  gods,  and  heroes  X  of  tliis 
'  place,  that  aoy  eounsei  which  you  refose,  was  for  your  good, 
^  and  will  endeavour  by  wastiDg.  of  your  territory  to  compel 
'  you  to  it*    Nor  shall  I  think  I  do  yon  therein  any  wiong ; 

*  but  hiAre  reason  for  it  fiom  twn  neeeasities^  one  of  the  Xaoc- 


*  Ambition  and  dctire  to  tnbdne  other  states, 
t  The  desire  to  assert  other  states. 

X  Semi-gods  feigned  bj  the  poets  to  have  been  gotten  hetireeii  &  god  and  a 
aortal. 
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^  demooians,  lest  .whilst  they  have  your  afiections,  and  not  your 

<  society,  they  should  receive  hurt  from  your  contribution  of 
^  money  to  the  Athenians ;  another,  of  the  Grecians,  lest  they 
'  should  be  hindered  of  their  liberty  by  your  example ;  for 
^  otherwise  indeed  we  could  not  justly  do  it;  nor  ought  we 

<  Lacedemonians  to  set  any  at  liberty  against  their  wilk,  if  it 
^  were  not  for  some  common  good.  We  covet  not  dominion 
^  over  you,  but  seeing  we  haste  to  make  others  lay  down  the 
^  same,  we  should  do. injury  to  the  greater  part,  if  bringing  li- 

<  berty  to  the  other  states  in  general,  we  should  tolerate  you  to 
^  cross  us.  Deliberate  well  of  these  things,  strive  to  be  the 
'  beginners  of  liberty  in  Greece,  to  get  yourselves  eternal  glory, 
'  to  preserve  every  man  his  private  estate  from  damage ;  and  to 
'  invest  the  whole  city  with  a  most  honourable  title  *.'  Thus 
spake  Brasidas. 

The  Acanthians,  after  much  said  on  either  side,  partly  for 
that  which  Brasidas  had  effectually  spoken,  and  partly  for  fear 
of  their  fruits  abroad,  the  most  of  them  decreed  to  revolt  from 
the  Athenians,  having  given  their  votes  in  secret.  And  when 
they  had  made  him.  take  the  same  oath,  which  the  Lacedemo- 
nian magistrates  took,  when  they  sent  him  out ;  namely,  that 
what  confederates  soever  he  should  join  to  the  Lacedemonians 
should  enjoy  their  own  laws,  they  received  his  army  into  the 
city*  And  not  long  after  revolted  Stagyrus,  another  colony  of 
the  Andrians.    And  these  were  the  acts  of  this  summer. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  winter,  when  the  Boeo- 
tian cities  should  have  ^en  delivered  to  Hippocrates  and  De- 
mosthenes, generals  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  Demosthenes 
should  have  gone  to  Siphs,  and  Hippocrates  to  Delium,  hav- 
ing mistaken  the  days,  on  which  they  should  have  both  set  for- 
ward, Demosthenes  went  to  Siph«  first  f,  and  having  with 
him  the  Acamans,  and  many  confederates  of  those  parts  in  his 
fleet,  yet  lost  his  labour.  For  the  treason  was  detected  by  one 
Nicomachus  a  Phocean,  of  the  town  of  Phanotis,  who  told  it 
unto  the  Lacedemonians,  and  they  again  unto  the  Boeotians. 
Whereby  the  Boeotians  concurring  universally  to  relieve  those 
places,  (for  Hippocrates  was  not  yet  gone  to  trouble  them  in 
their  own  several  territories)  pre-occupied  both  Siphse,  and 
Chseronea.  And  the  conspirators  knowing  the  error,  attempted 
in  those  cities  no  further. 

But  Hippocrates  having  raised  the  whole  power  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  both  citizens  and  others  that  dwelt  amongst  them^ 

♦  The  title  of  a  free  city. 

t  Before  Hippocrates  went  to  Delium,  whereat  it  ought  to  have  heen  at  th% 
aauo  time. 
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Mid  all  stiangers,  that  were. then  there,  airived  afterwards*  at 
Delium,  when  the  Boeotians  were  now  returned  from  Siphse, 
and  there  staid,  and  took  in  Delium  a  temple  of  Apollo  with  a 
wall,  in  this  manner.  Roand  about  the  temple,  and  the  whole 
consecrated  ground,  they  drew  a  ditch,  and  out  of  the  ditch^ 
instead  of  a  wall,  they  cast  up  the  earth,  and  having  driven 
down  piles  on  either  side,  they  cast  thereinto  the  matter  of  the 
vineyard  about  the  temple,  which  to  that  purpose  they  cut 
down>  together  with  the  stones  and  bricks  of  the  ruined  build- 
ings. And  by  all  means  heightened  the  fortification,  and  in 
such  places  as  would  give  leave,  erected  turrets  of  wood  upon 
the  same.  There  was  no  edifice  of  the  temple  standing,  for 
the  cloister  that  had  been  was  fallen  down.  They  began  the 
work  the  third  day  after  they  set  forth  from  Athens,  and 
wrought  all  the  same  day,  and  all  the  fourth  and  fifth  day,  till 
dinner.  And  then  being  most  part  of  it  finished,  the  camp 
came  back  from  Delium,  about  ten  furlongs  homewards.  And 
the  light-armed  soldiers  went  most  of  them  presently  away, 
but  the  men  of  arms  laid  down  their  arms  there,  and  rested. 
Hippocrates  staid  yet  behind,  and  took  order  about  the  garri- 
son, and  about  the  finishing  of  the  remainder  of  the  fortification. 
The  Boeotians  took  the  same  time  to  assemble  at  Tanagra ; 
and  when  all  the  forces  were  come  in,  that  from  every  city 
were  expected,  and  when  they  understood  that  the  Athe- 
nians drew  homewards  though  the  rest  of  the  Boeotian  f 
commanders,  which  were  eleven,  approved  not  giving  battle, 
because  they  were  not  now  in  Boeotia  (for  the  Athenians,  when 
they  laid  down  their  arms,  were  in  the  confines  of  Oropia)  yet 
Pagondas  the  son  of  Aioladas,  being  the  Boeotian  X  commander 
for  Thebes,  whose  turn  it  was  to  have  the  leading  of  the  army, 
was,  together  with  Arianthidas  the  son  of  Lysimachidas,  of 
opinion  to  fight,  and  held  it  the  best  course  to  try  the  fortune 
of  a  battle ;  wherefore  calling  them  unto  him  every  company 
by  itself,  that  they  might  not  be  all  at  once  from  their  arms,  he 
exhorted  the  Boeotians  to  march  against  the  Athenians,  and 
to  hazard  battle,  speaking  in  this  manner. 

The  Oration  ofPagmdas  to  his  Soldiers, 

^  Mbm  of  Boeotia,  it  ought  never  to  have  so  much  as  entered 
^  into  the  thought  of  any  of  us  the  commanders,  that  because 
'  we  find  not  the  Athenians  now  in  Boeotia,  it  should  there- 

*  After  Bemoftheues  had  been  at  Siphfe,  which  was  too  late,  be  fortiaeth 
Doliun. 

f  B«M*r«i^;i^5fn<,  eleTen  in  nnmber. 

X  It  leems  that  the  tereral  states  of  Bceotia  being  free  of  themselfes,  and  hold- 
lug  altogether^  were  anited  under  g«Ternon  sent  from  them  seferally,  at  least  in 
Iba  wart,  and  then  they  bad  tha  leading  of  the  common  forces  by  tarns.      / 
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fore  be  QDfit  <o  girc  thetn  battk.  Fbr  th^y,  out  of  a  border- 
ing country  hare  entered  Boeotia,  and  fortified  in  it,  with  In- 
tent to  waste  it,  and  are  indeed  enemies  in  whatsoever  ground 
we  find  them,  or  whencesocTer  they  come,  doing  the  acts  of 
hostility.  But  now  if  any  man  think  it  also  Unsafe,  let  him 
henceforth  be  of  another  opinion.  For  providence  in  them 
that  ard  invaded,  endureth  not  such  deliberation  concerning 
their  own,  as  may  be  used  by  them,  who  retaining  their  own, 
out  of  desire  to  enlarge,  voluntarily  invade  the  estate  of  an- 
other* And  it  is  the  custom  of  this  country  of  yours,  when  a 
foreign  enemy  comes  against  you,  to  fight  with  him,  both  on 
your  own,  and  on  your  neighbour  ground  alike  5  but  much 
more  you  ought  to  do  it,  against  the  Athenians,  when  they  be 
borderers.  ¥ot  liberty*  with  all  men,  is  nothing  else  but 
to  be  a  match  for  the  cities  that  are  their  neighbours.  With 
these  then  that  attempt  the  subjugation,  not  only  of  their 
neigfaboufs,  bttt  of  estates  far  from  them,  why  should  we  not 
try  the  utmost  of  our  fortune  ?  We  have  for  example,  the  es- 
tate that  the  Euboeans  over  s^inst  us,  and  also  the  greatest 
part  oC  the  rest  of  Greece  do  live  in  under  them.  And  you 
must  know,  that  though  others  fight  with  their  n»ghbocrrs, 
about  the  bounds  of  their  territories,  we,  if  we  be  vanquished, 
shall  have  but  one  bound  amongst  us  all ;  so  that  we  shall  no 
more  quarrel  about  limits.  For  if  they  enter,  they  will  take 
all  our  several  aftates  into  their  own  possession  by  force.  80 
much  more  dangerous  b  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Athenians, 
than  of  other  people.  And  such  as  upon  confidence  in  their 
strength  invade  their  neighbours,  (as  the  Athenians  now  do) 
use  to  be  bold  in  warring  on  those  that  sit  still,  defending 
themselves  only  in  their  own  territories ;  whereas  they  be  less 
urgent  to  those  that  are  ready  to  meet  them  without  their 
own  limits,  or  also  to  begin  the  war  when  opportunky  serveth. 
We  have  experience  hereof  in  these  same  men ;  for  after  we 
had  overcome  them  at  Coronea,  at  what  time  through  our 
own  sedition,  they  held  our  country  in  subjection,  we  esta- 
blished a  great  security  in  Boeotia,  which  lasted  till  this  pre- 
sent. Remembering  which,  we  ought  now,  the  elder  sort  to 
imitate  our  former  acts  there,  and  the  younger  sort,  who  are 
the  children  of  those  vriiant  fathers,  to  endeavour  not  to  dis- 
grace the  vvtue  of  their  houses;  but  father  miSti  eonfi- 
denoe  that  the  god,  whose  temple  fortified  they  unlaw- 
fully dwell  in,  will  be  with  us,  the  sacrifices  we  offered  him 
appearing  fair,  to  march  against  them,  and  let  them  see^  that 

*  So  tbtl  80  soon  as  a  lUte  hath  a  aeighbour  strosg  enough  to  •ubdao  ii,  it 
is  no  mofa  to  Ur  ihooglu  a  free  %tMe, 
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'  thoagh  they  may  gain  what  they  covet,  when  they  invade 
'  such  as  will  not  fight,  yet  men  that  have  the  generosity  to  v 
'  hold  their  own  in  liberty  by  battle,  and  not  invade  the  state 
<  of  another  unjustly,  will  never  let  them  go  away  unfoc^hten/ 

Pagondas  with  this  exhortation  persui^ed  the  Boeotians  to 
march  against  the  Athenians,  and  making  them  rise  *,  led  them 
speedily  on,,for  it  was  drawing  towards  night,  and  when  he  was 
near  to  thc^  army,  in  a  place,  from  whence  by  the  interposi- 
tioil  of  a  hill  they  saw  not  each  other,  making  a  stand,  he  put 
his  army  into  order,  and  prepared  to  give  battle.  When  it 
was  told  Hippocrates,  who  was  then  at  Deiiam,  that  the  Boeo- 
tians were  marching  after  thein,  he  sends  presently  to  the 
army,  commanding  them  to  be  put  in  array,  and  not  long  after 
he  came  himself,  having  left  some  three  hundred  horse  about 
Delium,  both  for  a  guard  to  the  place,  if  it  should  be  assaulted, 
and  withal  to  watch  an  opportunity  to  come  upon  the  Boeotians 
when  they  were  in  ight.  But  for  these,  tne  Bceotlans  ap- 
pointed some  forces  purposely  to  attend  them.  And  when  all 
was  as  it  shoidd  be,  they  shewed  themselves  from  the  top  of 
the  hill.  Where  they  sat  down  with  their  arms,  in  the  same 
order  they  were  to  fight  in ;  being  about  seven  thousand  men 
of  ams,  of  light-armed  soUiers  above  ten  thousand,  a  thou- 
sand horsemen,  and  five  hundred  tsffgetiers.  Their  right  wing 
eonsnsting  of  the  Thebans,  and  their  partakers ;  in  the  middle 
battle  were  the  Haliartians,  CoionaBaiis,  Copssans,  and  the  rest 
that  dwell  about  the  lakef;  in  the  left  were  the  Thespians, 
IVmagreans,  and  Orcbomenians.  The  horsemen,  and  light- 
armed  selffiers  were  pfaused  on  rither  wing.  The  Thebans 
were  ordered  by  twenty-five  in  tile,  but  the  rest,  every  one  as 
it  fell  out.  This  was  the  preparation  and  order  of  the  Bobo« 
tians. 

The  Athenian  men  of  arms,  in  nvmber  no  fewer  than  the 
enemy,  were  ordered  by  eight  in  file  throughout.  Their  horse 
they  placed  on  either  wing;  but  for  light-armed  soldiers, 
armed  as  was  fit,  there  were  none,  nor  was  there  any  in  ^ 
city.  Those  that  went  out,  followed  the  camp,  for  the  most 
part  without  arms,  as  being  a  general  expedition  both  of  citl- 
aens  and  strangers ;  and  after  they  onee  began  to  make  home- 
wud,  diere  staid  few  behind.  When  they  were  now  in  their 
order,  and  ready  to  join  battle,  Hippocrates  the  general  came 
into  the  army  of  the  Athenians,  and  encoamiged  them,  speak- 
ing to  this  effect. 


<  It  WM»  tht  IhiVion  ia  thoM  tiacft  ibr  the  stUUn  t».tit  iowm  iridi  tii«ir  arms 
f  The  lake  Co[«ait. 
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The  Oration  of  Hippocrates  to  his  Soldiers. 

<  Men  of  Athens,  my  exhortation  shall  be  short,  but  with 
^  valiant  men  it  hath  as  much'  force  as  a  longer,  and  is  for  a  re- 
'  membrance  rather  than  a  command.  Let  no  man  think,  be- 
<  cause  it  is  in  the  territory  of  another,  that  we  therefore  preci- 
'  pitate  ourselves  into  a  great  danger  that  did  not  concern  us. 
'  For  in  the  territory  of  these  men  you  fight  for  your  own :  if 
*  we  get  the  victory,  the  Peloponnesians  will  never  invade  our 
f  territories  agsun,  for  want  of  the  Boeotian  horsemen :  so  that 
'  in  one  battle  you  shall  both  gain  this  territory,  and  free  your 
^  own*  Therefore  march  on  against  the  enemy,  every  one  as 
^  becometh  the  dignity  both  of  his  natural  city,  (which  he  glo- 
'  rieth  to  be  chief  of  all  Greece)  and  of  hb  ancestors^  who 
^  having  overcome  these  men  at  Oenophyta,  under  the  conduct 
^  of  Myronides,  were  in  times  past  masters  of  all  Boeotia/ 

Whilst  Hippocrates  was  making  this  exhortation,  and  had 
gone  with  it  over  half  the  army,  but  could  proceed  no  further, 
the  Boeotians  (for  Pagondas  likewise  made  but  a  short  exhor- 
tation, and  had  there  sung  the  Peean)  came  down  upon  them 
from  the  hill.  And  the  Athenians  likewise  went  forward  to 
meet  them,  so  fast,  that  they  met  together  running.  The  ut- 
most parts  of  both  the  armies  never  came  to  join,  hindered  both 
by  one  and  the  same  cause,  for  certain  currents  of  water  kept 
them  asunder.  But  the  rest  made  sharp  battle,  standing  close 
and  striving  to  put  by  each  others  bucklers.  ,  The  left  wing  of 
the  Boeotians  to  the  very  middle  of  the  army  was  overthrown 
by  the  Athenians,  who  in  this  part  had  to  deal  amongst  others 
principally  with  the  Thespians.  For  whilst  they  that  were 
placed  within  the  same  wing,  gave  back,  and  were  circled  in 
by  the  Athenians  in  a  narrow  compass^  those  Thespians  that 
were  slain,  were  hewed  down  in  the  very  fight.  Some  also  of 
the  Athenians  themselves,  troubled  with  enclosing  them, 
through  Ignorance  slew  one  another.  So  that  the  Boeotians 
were  overthrown  in  this  part  and  fled  to  the  other  part,  where 
they  were  yet  in  fight,  ^ut  the  right  wing  wherein  the  The- 
bans  stood,  had  the  better  of  the  Athenians,  and  by  little  and 
little,  forced  them  to  give  ground,  and  followed  upon  them 
from  the  very  first.  It  happened  also  that  Pagondas,  whilst  the 
left  wing  of  his  army  was  in  distress,  sent  two  companies  of 
horse  secretly  about  the  hill,  whereby  that  wing  of  the  Athe- 
nians, which  was  victorious,  apprehending  upon  their  sudden 
appearing  that  they  had  been  a  fresh  army,  was  put  into  a 
fright,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Athenians,  now  doubly  ter- 
rified by  this  accident^  and  by  the  Thebans  that  continually 
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won  ground,  and  brake  their  ranks,  betodc  themselves  to- flight; 
some  fled  toward  Delium  and  the  sea,  and  some  towards  Ore- 
pus ;  others  toward  the  mountain  Pamethus,  and  others  other 
ways,  as  to  each  appeared  hope  of  safety.  The  Boeotians,  es* 
pecially  their  horse,  and  those  Locrians  that  came  in,  after  the 
enemy  was  already  defeated,  followed,  killing  them.  But 
night  surprising  them,  the  multitude  of  them  that  fled  was  the 
easier  saved.  The  next  day,  those  that  were  gotten  to  Oropus 
and  Delium,  went  thence  by  sea  to  Athens,  having  left  a  gar- 
rison in  Delium,  which  place,  notwithstanding  this  defeat,  they 
yet  retained.  The  Boeotians,  when  they  bad  erected  their  tro- 
phy, taken  away  their  own  dead,  rifled  those  of  the  enemy, 
and  they  left  a  guard  upon  the  place,  returned  back  to  Tanagra^ 
and  there  entered  into  consultation  for  an  assault  to  be  made 
upon  Delium.  In  the  mean  time  a  herald  sent  from  the  Athe- 
nians to  require  the  bodies,  met  with  a  herald  by  the  way,  sent 
by  the  Boeotians,  which  turned  him  back,  by  telling  lum  he 
could  get  nothing  done,  till  himself  was  returned  from  the 
Athenians*  This  herald,  when  he  came  before  the  Athenians, 
delivered  unto  them  what  the  Boeotians  had  given  him  in 
charge;  namely, 
'  That  they  had  done  unjustlv  to  transgress  the  universal  law  of 

*  the  Grecians ;  being  a  constitution  received  by  them  all,  that 
'  the  invader  of  another's  country  shall  abstain  from  all  holyplaces 
'  in  the  same.  That  the  Athenians  had  fortified  Delium,  and 
'  dwelt  in  it,  and  done  whatsoever  else  men  use  to  do  in  places 

*  profane,  and  had  drawn  that  water  to  the  common  use,  which 
^  was  unlawful  for  themselves  to  have  touched,  save  only  to  wash 
^  their  hands  for  the  sacrifice.  That  therefore  the  Boeotians, 
'  both  in  the  behalf  of  the  god,  and  of  themselves,  invoking  A- 
'  polio,  and  all  the  interested  spirits*  did  warn  them  to  be  gone, 
'  and  to  remove  their  stuff  out  of  the  temple.' 

After  the  herald  had  said  thus,  the  Athenians  sent  a  herald 
of  their  own  to  the  Boeotians :  denying,  ^  that  either  they  had 
'  done  any  wrong  to  the  holy  place  alreeuly,  or  would  wilUngly 
'  do  any  hurt  to  it  hereafter.    For  neither  did  they  at  first  enter 

*  into  it  to  such  intent ;  but  to  requit  the  greater  injuries  which 
<  had  been  done  unto  them.  As  for  the  law  which  the  Grecians 
^  have,  it  is  noother,  but  that  they  which  have  the  dominion  of  any 
'  territory  great  or  small,  have  ever  the  temples  also,  and  besides 

*  the  accustomed  rites,  may  superinduce  what  other  they  can* 
'  For  also  the  Boeotians  and  most  men  else,  all  that  having  dri- 
^  ven'  out  another  nation  possess  their  territory,  did  at  first  in- 
^  vade  the  temples  of  others,  and  make  them  their  own.    That 
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'  therefore,  if  tbey  coidd  win  firoro  (heoy  mare  of  tbeir  laodi  they 
^  would  keep  it;  and  for  the  pert  th^  were  iiow  in,  they  were 
^  in  it  with  a  good  will,  and  would  DOt  out  of  it,  as  being  tbeir 

<  own«    That  for  the  water,  they  meddled  with  it  upon  neces« 

<  sity,  which  waa  not  to  he  aacribed  to  iosolaaoe,  but  to  this, 

<  that  fightiog  against  the  Boeotiani  that  had  invaded  their  ter* 

<  ritory  firak,  they  were  forced  to  uae  it.    For  whatsoever  is 

*  forced  by  war,  or  danger,  hath  in  reaaon,  a  hiod  of  pardon  even 
^  with  the  God  hia)8elf.  For  Ae  altara,  in  cases  of  involuntary 
^  offences,  are  a  refuge ;  and  they  are  said  to  violate  laws,  that 
^  are  evil  without  constnunt,  not  they  that  are  a  little  bold  upon 

<  occasion  of  distress.    That  the  Boeotians  themselves,  who  re- 

<  qnire  restitution  of  the  lioly  places,  for  a  redemption  of  th^ 

*  dead,  are  more  irreligious  by  fiur,  than  th/^y,  who  rather  than 
f  let  thefar  temples  go,  are  content  to  go  without  that  which 
^  were  fit  for  them  to  reedve.' 

And  they  bad  him  say  plainly,  <  that  they  would  not  ABp9tt 
^  out  of  thie  Boeotians'  territory,  for  that  they  were  not  now  in 

<  it,  but  in  a  territory  which  they  hsd  made  their  own  by  the 

*  swoid^ ;  and  nevertheless  required  truce  aecording  to  the  or- 

<  dioances  of  the  country,  for  the  fetching  away  of  the  dead/ 

To  this  the  Boeotians  answered,  ^  that  if  the  dead  were  in 

<  Bopotia,  they  should  quit  the  ground,  and  take  witli  them 
^  whatsoever  was  theirs*  But  if  ilie  dead  were  iu  thar  own  ter- 
^  ritory,  the  Athenians  themselves  knew  best  what  to  do,' 

For  they  thought,  that  though  Qropia,  wherein  the  dead  lay, 
(for  the  faatile  was  fought  in  the  border  between  Attica  aud  Bceo- 
tia)  by  subjection  belooged  to  the  Aitheniaus,  yet  they  could  pot 
fetch  them  off  by  force ;  and  for  truce,  that  the  Athenians  might 
come  safely  on  Athenian  ground,  they  would  give  none,  but 
conceived  it  was  a  handsome  answer,  to  say*  ^  that  if  they  would 
«  quit  the  ground,  they  should  obtain  whatsoever  they  required/ 
Which  when  the  Athenian  h^rsld  heard,  he  went  his  way  with- 
out effect.  The  Boeotisns  presently  sent  for  darters  and  slin- 
gers  from  the  towns  on  the  Mclian  gutf,  and  with  these,  and 
with  two  thousand  men  of  arms  of  Corinth,  and  with  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  garrison  that  was  put  out  of  Nias9{^  and  with  the  Me- 
gsueaas,  all  which  arrived  after  the  battle,  they  marched  forthwith 
to  Delium,  and  assaulted  (iuswaU;  and  when  they  bad  attempted 
ikt  same  many  other  ways,  at  length  tht^  brought  to  it  an  en- 
^e,  wherewkh  they  also  took  it,  made  in  this  manner :  hav- 
ing slit  in  two  a  great  mast,  they  made  hollow  both  the  sides, 
and  curiously  set  them  tqgetber  again  in  form  of  a  pipe. 
At  the  end  of  it  in  chains  tbey  bwg  a  oaldron^  Mi  wtp  the 

•  A4e»»  ^  tlie  ipcar. 
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caUboQ  fiMi  tke  end  of  tltt  mast  they  conveyed  a  snont  of  iron, 
having  with  iron  also  armed  a  gieat  part  of  the  rest  of  the 
wood.  They  carried  it  to  the  wall  (being  far  off)  in  carts,  to 
that  part  where  it  was  most  made  up^  with  the  matter  of  the  vi- 
neyard,  and  with  wood.  And  when  it  was  to^  they  applied  a 
pair  of  great  bellows  to  the  end  next  themselves,  and  blew. 
The  blast  passing  narrowly  through  into  the  caldron,  in  which 
were  coals  of  Srt,  brimstone,  and  pitch,  raised  an  exceeding 
great  flame,  and  set  the  wall  on  fire ;  so  that  no  roan  being 
able  to  stand  any  longer  on  it,  but  abandoning  the  same,  and 
betaking  themselves  to  flight,  the  wall  was  by  that  means 
taken. 

Of  the  defendants  some  were  slain,  and  two  hundred  taken 
prisoners.  The  rest  of  the  number  recovered  their  gallics,  and 
got  home.  DeliMi  thus  taken  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
battle,  and  the  herald,  which  not  long  after  was  sent  again  about 
the  fetohkig  away  the  dead>  not  knowing  it,  the  Boeotians  let 
htm  have  them,  and  answered  no  more  as  they  had  formerly  done. 
In  the  battle  there  died  Boeotians  few  less  than  five  hundred;  Athe- 
nians few  less  than  a  thousand,  with  Hippocrates  the  general ; 
but  of  light'^rmed  soldiers,  and  such  as  carried  the  provisions 
d  the  army,'  a  great  number. 

Not  long  afl^  this  battle,  Demosthenes  that  had  been  with 
his  army  at  SipKas,  seeing  the  treason  succeeded  not,  having 
aboard  his  gallies  bis  anny  of  Acamanians,  and  Agrseans,  and 
four  hundred  men  of  Athens,  landed  in  Sicyonia.  But  before' 
all  his  gallies  came  on  shore,  the  Sicyonians,  who  went  out  to 
defend  their  territory,  put  to  flight  such  as  were  slready  landed, 
and  chased  them  back  to  their  gallies ;  having  also  slain  some, 
and  taken  some  alive.  And  when  they  had  erected  a  trophy,  they 
gave  truce  to  the  Athenians  for  the  fetching  away  of  their  dead. 

About  fife  time  that  these  things  past  at  Delium,  died  Sital- 
ces  king  of  the  Odrysians,  overcome  in  battle  in  an  expedition 
i^akist  the  Tribalhans,  and  Seuthes  the  son  of  Spardocus  his 
brothei^s  son  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom  both  of  the  Odry- 
sisiss  anJd  of  the  rest  of  Thrace,  as  much  as  was  before  subject 
to  Siiaices. 

The  same  winter  Brasidas  with  the  confederates  in  Thrace, 
made  war  upon  AmphipoHs,  a  colony  of  the  Athenians,  situated 
on  the  liver  Strymon.  The  place  whereon  the  city  now  standeth, 
Aristagotas  of  Miletus  had  formerly  attempted  to  inhabit  when 
he  fled  from  king  Darius,  but  was  beaten  away  by  the'Edoninns. 
Two  and  thirty  years  after  this,  the  Athenians  assayed  the  same, 
and  sent  thither  ten  thousand  of  their  own  city,  and  of  others  as 
many  as  would  go.  And  these  were  destroyed  all  by  the  Thra- 
dans  at  Dmbeseus. 
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In  the  twenty-^ninth  year  after,  conducted  by  Agoon  the  son 
of  Nicias,  the  Athenians  came  again^  and  having  driven  out  the 
Edonians,  became  founders  of  this  ^ace,  formerly  called  the 
Nine  ways.  This  army  lay  then  at  Eion,  a  town  of  traffic  by 
the  sea-side,  subject  to  the  Athenians,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon;  five  and  twenty  furlongs  from  the  city;  Agnon 
named  this  city  Amphipolis,  because  it  was  surrounded  by  the 
river  Strymon,  that  runs  on  either  side  it.  When  he  bad  taken 
it  in,  with  a  long  wall  from  river  to  river,  he  put  inhabitants 
into  the  place,  being  conspicuous  round  about,  both  to  the  sea 
and  land. 

Agsunst  this  city  marched  Brasidas  with  his  army,  dislodging 
from  Arnffi  in  Chalcidea.  Being  about  twilight  come  as  far  as 
Aulon  and  Bromiscus,  where  the  lake  Bolbe  entereth  into  the 
sea,  he  caused  his  army  to  sup,  and  then  marched  forward  by 
night.  The  weather  was  foul,  and  a  little  it  snowed^  which  also 
made  him  to  march  the  rather,  as  desiring  that  none  of  Amphi- 
polis^ but  only  the  traitors,  should  be  aware  of  his  coming.  For 
there  were  both  Argilians  that  dwelt  in  the  same  city,  (now 
Argilus  is  a  colony  of  the  Andrians)  and  others,  that  contrived 
this  induced  thereunto,  some  by  Perdiccas,  and  some  by  the 
Chalcidseans.  But  above  all,  the  Argilians  being  of  a  city  near 
unto  it,  and  ever  suspected  by  the  Athenians,  and  secret  enemies 
to  the  place,  as  soon  as  opportunity  was  oflfered,  and  Brasidas 
arrived,  (who  had  also  long  before  dealt  underhand  with  as  many 
of  them  as  dwelt  in  Amphipolis,  to  betray  it)  both  received  him 
into  their  own  city,  and  revolting  from  the  Athenians,  brought 
the  army  forward  the  same  night,  as  far  as  to  the  bridge  of  the 
river.  The  town  stood  not  close  to  the  river,  nor  was  there  a 
fort  at  the  bridge  then,  as  there  is  now,  but  they  kept  it  only 
with  a  small  guard  of  soldiers.  Having  easily  forced  this  guard, 
both  in  respect  of  the  treason,  and  of  the  weather  and  of  his  own 
unexpected  approach,  he  passed  the  bridge,  and  was  presently 
master  of  whatsoever  the  AmphipoUtans  had,  that  dwelt  with- 
out. Having  thus  suddenly  passed  the  bridge,  and  many  oi 
those  without  being  slain,  and  some  fled  into  the  city,  the  Am* 
phipolitans  were  in  very  great  confusion  at  it,  and  tjie  rather, 
because  they  were  jealous  one  of  another.  And  it  is  said,  that 
if  Brasidas  had  not  sent  out  his  army  to  take  booty,  but  had 
marched  presently  to  the  city^  he  had  in  all  likelihood  taken  it 
then.  But  so  it  was,  that  he  pitched  there,  and  fell  upon  tho6e 
without,  and  seeing  nothing  succeeded  by  those  within,  lay  still 
upon  the  place.  But  the  contrary  faction  to  the  traitors,  being 
superior  in  number,  whereby  the  gates  were  not  opened  pre- 
sently, both  they  and  Eucles  the  genera],  who  was  then  there 
for  the  Athenians,  to  keep  the  town,  sent  unto  the  other  ge- 
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Beral^  Tbacydides  the  son  of  Olorus^  the  writer  of  this  history, 
who  bad  charge  in  Thrace,  and  was  now  about  Thasus  (which 
is  an  island,  and  a  colony  of  the  Parians,  distant  from  Amphi-' 
polis^  about  half  a  day's  sail)  requiring  him  to  come  and  relieve 
them. 

When  he  heard  the  news,  he  went  thitherwards  in  all  baste, 
with  seven  gallies  which  chanced  to  be  with  him  at  that  time. 
His  purpose  principally  was,  to  prevent  the  yielding  up  of  Am* 
phipoHs,  but  if  he  should  fail  of  that,  then  to  possess  huaiself  of 
Eion,  before  Brasidas's  coming. 

Brasidas  in  the  mean  time  fearing  the  aid  of  the  gallies,  ta 
come  from  Thasus,  and  having  also  been  informed  that  Thu- 
cydides  possessed  mines  of  gold  in  the  parts  of  Thrace  there* 
abouts,  and  was  thereby  of  ability  amongst  the  principal  men  of 
the  continent,  hasted  by  all  means  to  get  Amphipolis,  before 
he  should  arrive ;  lest  otherwise  at  his  coming,  the  commons 
of  Amphipolis^  expecting  that  he  would  levy  confederates,  both 
from  the  sea  side^  and  in  Thrace,  and  relieve  them,  should 
thereupon  refuse  to  yield.  And  to  that  end,  offered  them  a 
moderate  composition,  causipg  to  be  prodainied^ '  that  what- 
^  soever  Amphipolitan,  or  Athenian  would,  might  continue  to 
^  dwell  there,  and  enjoy  his  own,  with  equal  and  like  form  of 
^  government.  And  that  he  that  would  not,  should  have  five 
*  d^s  respite  to  be  gone,  and  carry  away  his  goods/ 

When  the  commons  heard  this,  thehr  minds  were  turned ; 
and  the  rather,  because  the  Athenians  amongst  them  were  but 
few,  and  the  most  were  a  promiscuous  multitude ;  and  the  kins- 
men of  those  that  were  taken  without,  flocked  together  within, 
and  in  respect  of  their  fear,  they  all  thought  the  proclamation 
reasonable.  The  Athenians  thought  it  so,  because  they  were 
willing  to  go  out,  as  apprehending  their  own  danger  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  rest,  and  withal,  not  expecting  aid  in 
baste ;  and  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  as  being  thereby  both  de- 
livered of  the  danger,  and  withal  to  retain  their  city,  with  the 
equal  form  of  government.  Insomuch,  that  they  which  con- 
spired with  Brasidas,  now  openly  justified  the  offer  to  be  rea- 
sonable, and  seeing  the  minds  of  the  commons  were  now  turned 
and  that  they  gave  ear  no  more  to  the  words  of  the  Athenian 
general,  they  compounded,  and  upon  the  conditions  prodaimed, 
iteceived  him.    Thus  did  these  men  deliver  up  the  dty. 

Thucydides  with  his  gallies,  arrived  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  at  Eion.  BraSdas  had  already  gotten  Amphipolis^ 
and  wanted  but  a  night  of  taking  Eion  also,  for  if  these  g^ies 
had.  not  come  speedily  to  relieve  it,  by  next  morning  it  had 
been  had. 

After  this,  Thucydides  assured  Eion,  so  as  it  should  be  safe, 
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bod^  flir  the^  pwsent,  MKiagb  Bcaeidfcis  shevld  assaoU  it,,  and  (m 
fliet  future;,  aad  took  tntd  it,  such  as  accerd^ng^  to  tlie  proclo* 
matioiv  mada,  caniie  down  ftosi  Amphipolis.  Brai»das,.  with 
Biaoy  ttoalB  came  suddenly  dowa  the  nret  to  Eioo,.  and  at*- 
tempted  to  seize  on  the  point  of  the  ground  lying  out  from  the 
waU.ixito'  the  sea,  and  tibereby  toconmmnd  the  mouthi  of  the  ri- 
Ter:  he*  arssayed  also  the  same,  at  the  same  time  by  land,  and 
was  ins  both  beateft  off;  but  Amphipolis  he  furnished  with  all 
tUnga  necessary.. 

Then  revolted  to  him  Myrciuns,  a  city  of  the  Ikloniaas,  (Pii-i 
iBCua,  the  king  of  the  Edoniahs,  bemg  slain  by  the  sons  of  Go^ 
axis,  and  by  Braure  his  own  wife.)  And  not  long  after,  Gsfi^ 
seltts  also,,  and  Oesyme,  cdonies  of  the  Thaaiana.  Perdiccas 
aisa^  after  the  taking  of  these  places,  came  to  hkn^  and  helped 
htm.  io  assaulting  of  the  saraeu  After  Amphtpolia  was  taken, 
the  Adicniana  were  bioug&t  into  gneat:  (ear ;  especially,,  for  that 
it  wasu  a  city  that  yielded  thenu  muck  profit,,  both  iit  timber 
which  is,  sent  them  for  the  building  of  gaUies,  and  in  revenue 
of  money  ;.*  and  beouise  alto,.thottgh  theLaoedemoniaas  had  apaa- 
sage  open  to-  come!  against  then:  confederates  (the  Thessdkns 
oonvD3dngthem)  as;  far  as  to  Stcymon,  yet  i£  they  had  not  got- 
ten that  bridge,  tlie  river  being  upwards  nothing  butt  a  vast  fen, 
and  towBflfdS'  £100,.  well  guarded  with  dieir  gallies,  they  coukt* 
have  gone  no  further,,  which  now  they  thought  they  might  ea- 
sily do;  and  tlierefbre  feared  lest. their  confederates  should  re- 
volt* For  Brasidas  botii  shewed  himsdf  otherwise  very  mode>** 
rate,  and  also  gave,  out  in  speech,  that  he  was  seat  faoctb  to  le^ 
cover  the.  liberty  of  Greece.  And  the*  cities,  which  were  subject 
to  the  Athenians,'  hearing  of  thetafaiogof  Amphipolis,  and  what 
assurance  he  broaght  with  him,,  and  of  his  gentleness  besides, 
were  extsemely  desirous  of  innovation;  and  sent  messe^gecr 
privily  to  bid  him  draw  near,  every  one  striding  who  should 
first  revolt.  For  they  thought  they  migbt>  do  it  boMlyv  felsely 
estimating  the  power  of  die  Athenians  to  be  less  than.aftsrwarda 
it-  appearal,  and  making  a  judgment  o£  it  aceonSng-  to  blind 
wilfidness,  rather  than  safe  forecast.  It  being  tiie  feohion  of 
men,  what  they  wish  to  be  true  to  admit,,  even .  Bpen  an  xiu*- 
gfounded  hope,  and  what  they  wbh  not,,  with  amagtstrab  *  kihd 
of  arguing  to  reject.  Withal,  because  the  Athenians  bad  late- 
ly received  a  blow  from  the  Boeotians,  and  because  Brasidaahad 
said,  not  as  was  the  truth,  but  as  served  best  to  allure  them,  that 
when  he  waa  at  Nisiea,  the  Athenians:  durst  nob  fight  with  thoae 
foraes.  of  his  alone^  they  grew  confidfeat  tibeman,  and  believed 
not  that  any  man  would  come  against  them*    But  the  gneatest 
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erase  of  all  'WBSj  thaft  f&t  the  ^ght  they  tocdc  «t  Ihift  time  to 
inncmrte^  and  for  that  tlii^  wcfre  to  make  trial  <if  (he  Loeedeuto^ 
mans,  tiot  till  now  angry,  they  wete  coaleAt  by  any  iMamd  tofnt 
it  to  the  bazatd.  Which  being  perceived,  the  Athenians  seoTt 
garrison  soldiers  into  those  cities,  as  many  as  tlie  shcMtness  <rf 
the  tSmre,  afid  the  season  of  winter  would  permit.  And  Brasi- 
das  sent  unto  Lacedemon,  to  demand  greater  forces^  and  in  the 
mean  time  prepared  to  butM  galKes  on  the  river  &[  StryiMVK 
fiot  the  Lacedemonians,  partly  through  envy  of  the  pritievpal 
men,  and  partly,  because  they  more  affected  the  redeenption  (tf 
Am  men  tdcen  in  the  island*,  and  the  ending  of  the  war,  re^ 
Aised  to  ftcrnished  htm. 

TRie  same  winter,  the  Megareans  havrngiecovered  flieir  long 
walls,  hdlden  by  fftre  Athenians,  rased  them  to  the  veiy  ground. 
Brasidas  after  the  fadring  df  Amphipolis,  liaving  w4th  him  Uie 
confederates,  marched  wi^  liis  army  into  lihe  territory  ealled 
Acte.    Iliis  Acte  is  that  prominent  territory,  wliich  isdis)oin«A 
from  the  continent,  by  a  ditch,  made  by  the  king  f.    And  Athoa 
a  high  mouDftain  rn  the  same,  determinetti  alt  the  JEgem  sea. 
Of  tfie  cities  it  hath,  one  is  Sane,  a  colonj^  of  the  Andriatis>  by 
the  side  of  the  said  ditch,  on  the  pait  which  looketh  lo  the  sea, 
towards  Euboea;  ttie  rest  areThyssns,  Cleonfie,  Aorothoi,  CMo- 
phixus,  and  Dion,  amd  are  inhabited  by  promiscuous  Barba- 
rians of  two  languages  %  ;  some  few  thcfre  ate  also  of  the  ChiA- 
cidsBan  nation,  but  the  most  are  Pelasgtc,  of  those  Tyrrhene 
nations  thaft  once  inhabited  Athens,  and  Lemtios ;  and  of  Ihe 
Bisaltic  and   Chrestonic  nations,  and  Edonians;  and  dwell 
in  small  cities,  the  most  of  which  yielded  to  Brasidas.    But 
Sane,  'and  Dion  held  ofut ;  'fdr  which  cause  he  •staid  wiAi  his 
army  and  wasted  their  tettilofy.    Btrt  seeing  they  wtMiM  ndt 
heancen  mrto  him,  he  led  Us  army  presentfy  againA  Torone  <ar 
Chalcidea,  held  by  the  ADienians.    He  was  called  in  by  the  few^ 
who  were  ready  withal  to  deliver  him  the  city,  and  arriving  there 
a  litrie  before  break  of  day,  he  sat  down  with  his  army  at  the 
temple  of  Castor  «nd  t^ollux,  distant  about  three  furlongs  fpotti 
the  city.    So  thsft    to  the  rest   of   the  cHy,   aaad  to   Uie 
Athenian  garrison  in  it,  his  combg  was  unperceived.    But  the 
traitors  knowing  he  was  to  come,  (some  few  of  them  fcdtog  also 
privihr  gone  to  him)  attended  his  appioacfh,  and  when  they  per* 
cervea  he  was  come,  iftiey  took  in  unto  them  seven  men,  armed 
only  with  daggers,  (for  of  twenty  appointed  at  fest  lo  thai  ser- 
vice, seven  only  had  the  counqje  to  go  in,  and  wete  ted  by  Ly- 
sistrotus  of  Otynthus)  which  getting  over  the  wall  towards  Che 

*  9p|iacteria.  f  Xerxes  when  be  iairadi^d  Greece* 

{  The  Greek,  aod  their  own  Barbarian. 
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main  sea  unseen,  went  up  (for  the  town  .standeth  on  a  hill's 
side)  to  the  watch  that  kept  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  and 
having  slain  the  watchmen,  brake  open  the  postern  gate  towards 
Canastrffia.  Brasidas  this  while,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  lay 
still,  and  then  coming  a  little  forward,  sent  one  hundred  tar|^- 
tiers  before,  who, when  the  gates  should  be  opened,  and  a  sign 
agreed  on  be  set  up,  should  run  in  first.  These  men  expecting 
l<Hig,  and  wondering  at  the  matter,  by  little  and  little  were  at 
length  come  up  close  to  the  city.  Those  Toroneans  within^ 
which  helped  the  men  that  entered  to  perform  the  enterprise, 
when  the  postern  gate  was  broken  open,  and  the  gate  leading 
to  the  market-place  opened  likewise,  by  cutting  asunder  the  bar, 
went  first  and  fetched  some  of  them  about  to  the  postern,  to  the 
end  that  they  might  suddenly  afiright  such  of  the  town  as  knew 
not  the  matter,  both  behind  and  on  either  side ;  and  then  they 
put  up  the  sign  appointed,  which  was  fire,  and  received  the 
rest  of  the  targetiers  by  the  gate  that  leadeth  to  the  market- 
place. 

Brasidas,  when  he  saw  the  sign,  made  his  army  rise,  and 
with  a  huge  cry  of  all  at  once,  to  the  great  terror  of  those 
within,  entered  into  the  city  running.  Some  went  directly  in  by 
thegate,  and  some  by  certain  squared  timber  trees,  which  lay  at  the 
wall  (which  having  been  lately  down,  was  now  again  in  building) 
for  the  drawing  up  of  stone.  Brasidas  therefore,  with  tlie 
greatest  number,  betook  himself  to  the  highest  phces  of  the 
city,  to  make  sure  the  winning  of  it  by  possessing  the  places 
of  advantage. 

But  the  rest  of  the  rabble  ran  dispersed  here  and  there,  with* 
out  difierence.  When  the  town  was  taken,  the  most  of  the 
Toronseans  were  much  troubled,  because  they  were  not  acquain- 
ted with  the  matter,  but  the  conspirators,  and  such  as  were 
pleased  with  it,  joined  themselves  presently  with  those  that  en- 
tered. The  Athenians  (of  which  there  were  about  fifty  men  of 
arms  asleep  in  the  market  place)  when  they  knew  what  had 
happened,  fied  all,  except  some  few  that  were  slain  upon  the 
place,  some  by  land,  some  by  water  in  two  gallies  that  kept 
watch  there,  and  saved  themselves  in  Lecythus ;  which  was  a 
fort  which  they  themselves  held,  cut  ofi^  from  the  rest  of  the 
city  to  the  sea-ward,  in  a  narrow  Isthmus.  And  tliither  also 
fled  all  such  Toronseans  as  were  affected  to  them.  Being  now  day, 
the  dty  strongly  possessed,  Brasidas  caused  a  proclamation  to 
be  made,  that  those  Toronseans  which  were  fled  with  the  Athe- 
nians, might  come  back,  as  many  as  would,  to  their  own,  and 
inhabit  there  in  security.  To  the  Athenians  he  sent  a  herald, 
bidding  them  depart  out  of  Lecythus,  under  truce,  with  ail  they 
had,  as  a  place  that  belonged  to  the  Chalcideans.    The  Athe- 
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niaos  denied  to  quit  the  place,  but  the  truce  they  desired  for 
one  day,  for  the  taking  up  of  their  dead.  And  Brasidas  granted 
it  for  two.  In  which  two  days,  he  fortified  the  buildings  near, 
and  so  also  did  the  Athenians  theirs.  He  also  called  an  assem- 
bly of  the  Toronasans,  and  spake  unto  them,  as  he  had  done  be- 
fore to  the  Acanthians,  adding,  ^  that  there  was  no  just  cause, 

*  why  either  they  that  had  practised  to  put  the  city  into  his 
'  hands,  should  he  the  worse  thought  of,  or  accounted  traitors 

*  for  it,  seeing  that  they  did  it,  with  no  intent  to  bring  the  city. 
'  into  servitude,  nor  were  hired  thereunto  with  money,  but  for 

*  the  benefit  and  liberty  of  the  city  ;  or  that  they  which  were 
^  not  made  acquainted  with  it,  should  think,  that  themselves 

*  were  not  to  reap  as  much  good  by  it  as  the  others.     For  he 

*  came  not  to  destroy  either  city  or  man.     But  had  therefore 

*  made  that  proclamation  touching  those  that  fled  with  the 
'  Athenians,  because  he  thought  them  never  the  worse  for  that 
'  firiendship,  and  made  account  when  they  had  made  trial  of  the 
'  Lacedemonians,  they  would  shew  as  mucb  good  will  also  unto 

*  them,  or  rather  more,  inasmuch  as  they  would  behave  thcm- 
^  selves  with  more  equity ;  and  that  their  present  fear,  was  only 

*  upon  want  of  trial.  Withal,  he  wished  them  to  prepare  them- 

*  selves  to  be  true  confederates  for  the  future,  and  from  hence- 
'  forward,  to  look  to  have  their  faults  imputed.     For,  for  what 

*  was  past  he  thought  they  had  not  done  any  wrong,  but  sUf- 

*  fered  it  rather  from  otiier  men  that  were  too  strong  for  them, 

*  and  therefore  were  to  be  pardoned,  if  they  had  in  ought  been 
'  against  him.' 

When  he  had  thus  said^  and  put  them  again  into  heart,  the 
truce  being  expired,  he  made  divers  assaults  upon  Lecythus. 
The  Athenians  fought  against  them  from  the  wall,  though  a 
bad  one,  and  from  the  houses  such  as  had  battlements,  and  for 
the  first  day  kept  them  off.  But  the  next  dfty,  when  the  ene- 
mies were-  to  bring  to  the  wall  a  great  engine,  out  of  which  they 
Intended  to  cast  fire  upon  their  wooden  fences,  and  that  the  ar- 
my was  now  coming  up  to  the  place  where  they  thought  they 
might  best  apply  the  engine,  and  which  was  easiest  to  be  as- 
saulted :  the  Athenians,  having  upon  the  top  of  the  building 
erected  a  turret  of  wood,  and  earned  up  many  buckets  of  wa* 
ter,  and  many  men  being  also  gone  up  into  it,  the  building 
overcharged  with  weight,  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground,  and 
that  with  so  huge  a  noise,  that  though  those  which  were 
•  near  and  saw  it,  were  ^eved  more  than  afraid,  yet  such  as 
stood  further  off,  especially  the  farthest  of  all,  supposing  the 
place  to  be  in  that  part  already  taken,  fled  as  frut  as  they 
could  towards  th^  sea,  and  went  aboant  their  gallies. 

Brasidas,  when  he  perceived  the  battlements  to  be  abandoned, 
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99A  «aw  what  bad  happened^  came  on  with  hk  army,  and  pre- 
9eDtly  got  the  fort,  and  slew  all  that  he  found  within.  But  the 
rest  of  the  Athenians;  which  before  abandoned  the  place,  with 
their  boats  and  gaUies,  put  themselves  into  Pallene. 

There  was  in  Lecythus  a  temple  of  Minerva. 

And  when  Brasidas  was  about  to  ^ve  the  assault,  he  had 
made  proclamation,  that  whosoever  first  scaled  the  wall,  should 
have  tnirty  *  Minse  of  silver,  for  a  reward.  Brasidas  now  con- 
(ceiving  that  the  place  was  won  by  means  not  human,  gave 
thirty  Minae  to  the  goddess,  to  the  use  of  the  temple.  And 
then  pulling  down  Lecythus,  he  built  it  anew,  and  consecrated 
uuto  her  the  whole  place.  The  rest  of  this  winter,  he  spent  in 
assuring  the  places  he  had  already  gotten,  and  in  contriving  the 
conquest  of  more.  Which  winter  ended,  ended  the  eighth  year 
of  this  war. 

YEAR  IX. 

The  Lacedemonians,  and  Athenians,  in  the  spring  of  the 
summer  following,  made  a  cessation  of  arms,  presently  for  a 
year,  having  reputed  with  themselves;  the  Athenians,  that 
Brasidas  should  by  this  means  cause  no  more  of  their  cities  to 
revolt,  but  that  by  this  leisure,  they  might  prepare  -  to  secure 
them ;  and  that  if  this  suspension  liked  them,  they  might  af- 
terwards make  some  agreement  for  a  longer  time;  the  Lacede* 
tnonians,  that  the  Athenians  fearing  what  they  feared,  would 
upon  the  taste  of  this  intermission  of  their  miseries,  and  weary 
life,  be  the  willinger  to  compound,  and  with  the  restitution  of 
their  men,  to  conclude  a  peace  for  a  longer  time.  For  they 
Would  fain  have  recovered  their  men,  whilst  Brasidas  his  good 
fortune  continued,  and  whilst  if  they  could  not  recover  them,  they 
might  yet^  (Brasidas  prospering,  and  setting  them  equal  with 
the  Athenians)  try  it  out  upon  even  terms,  and  get  the  victo- 
ry. Whereupon  a  suspension  pf  arms  was  concluded,  com- 
prehending both  themselves  and  their  confederates,  in  these 
words: 

'  Concerning  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Pythius,  it 
^  seemeth  good  unto  us,  that  whosoever  will,  may  without  fraud, 
^  and  without  fear,  ask  counsel  thereat,  according  to  the  laws  of 

*  his  country.  The  same  also  seemeth  good  to  the  Lacedemo- 
^  nians  and  their  confederates  here  present,  and  they  promise 

*  moreover,  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  Boeotians  and  Phocean% 
'  and  do  their  best  to  persuade  them  to  the  same. 

<  That  concerning  the  treasure  belonging  to  the  god^  we  shall 

*  Nintf  .three  |Muim1«,  ftftesn  ^billiof  •  vterling. 
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*  kke  £tve  to  Sai  out  fhose  tbat  have  offended  tberein,  both  we 
^  and  yon  prooeeding  nrkh  right  and  equity,  according  to  the  laws 
'  of  our  jseveral  states.  And  that  whosoever  eke  will,  may  do 
^  the  same,  eveiy  one  acooiding  to  U^e  law  of  his  own  ooun- 

^  If  the  Athenians  Trill  accord  that  each  side  shall  keep  with- 
^  in  their  own  bounds,  retaining  what  they  now  possess,  the  La*- 
f  cedemonians  and  the  rest  cl  the  confederates,  touching  the 
f  same,  think  good  thus  ; 

'  That  the  Lacedemonians  in  CoryphasiwD,  stay  within  the 
^  mountains  of  Bnptiras  and  Tometts,and  the  Athenians  in  Cy» 
^  theiBy  without  joining  together  tn  any  league,' either  we  with 
'  them,  or  they  with  us. 

*  That  those  in  Nts^a  and  Minoa  pass  not  the  highway,  which 
^  fiona  die  gateof  Megara,  near  the  temple  of  Nisus,  l^eth  to 
^  the  temfple  of  Nqptune,  and  so  stnught  forward  to  the  bridge 
'  that  lies  over  into  Minoa.  That  the  M egareans  pass  not  the 
^  same  Ugfaway,  nor  into  the  island  which  the  Athenians  have 

*  taken ;  neither  having  commerce  with  other. 

^  That  the  Megareass  keep  what  they  now  possess  in  Trcezen^ 

*  and  what  diey  had  before  by  agreement  with  the  Athenians^ 

*  and  have  free  navigation  bo^  upon  the  coasts  of  their  own 
^  territories  and  their  confederates.  . 

*  That  tlie  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  pass 
'  the  seas,  not  in  a  long  ship  *,  bat  in  any  other  boat  rowed  with 
'  oars,  of  burthen  not  exceeding  five  hundred  talents.  That 
^  tike  heralds  and  ambassadore  that  shall  pass  between  both  sides 
^  for  the  ending  of  the  war,  or  for  trials  of  judgment,  may  go 
^  and  oome  without  imn^achment,  with  as  many  followers  as 
'  they  shall  think  good,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

'  That  during  the  time  of  trace,  neither  we  nor  you  receive 
'  one  another's  fugitives,  free  nor  bond. 

'  That  yon  to  us,  and  we  to  you  shall  aflford  law  according  to 
'  the  use  of  oar  several  states,  to  the  end  our  controversies  may 
^  be  decided  judicially  without  war. 

*  This  is  thought  good  by  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  con- 

*  federates.  But  if  you  shall  conceive  any  other  articles  more 
^  feir,  or  of  more  equity  than  these,  then  shall  you  go  and  de* 
^  clare  the  same  at  Laoedemon.  For  neither  shall  the  Lacede- 
<  monians,  nor  their  confederates  refuse  any  thing  that  you 
^  shall  make  appear  to  be  just.    But  let  those  that  go,  go  with 

*  full  authority,  even  as  you  do  now  require  it  of  us.  That  this 
'  truce  shall  be  for  a  year. 

The  people  decreed  it.      Acamantis  was  president  of  the 

*  Long  shipy  irere  of  use  for  the  wnr,  and  therefore  lirre  excluded,  yet  tbry 
had  le^^  to  ui^  reneU  Ihat  went  wtUi  the  our,  to  tb«j  were  of  another  form. 
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assembly*,  Pbfienippus  the  scribe f,  Niciades  overseer  t,  and 
Laches  pronounced  these  words :  '  With  good  fortune  to  the 
'  people  of  Athens,  a  suspension  of  arms  is  concluded,  accord- 

*  ing  as  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  have  agi«ed ; 
<  and  they  consented  before  the  people,  that  the  suspension 

*  should  continue  for  a  year,  beginnmg  that  same  day,  being  the 
^fourteenth  of  the  month  Elaphebolion  §•    In  which  time  the 

*  ambassadors  and  heralds  going  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
'  should  treat  about  a  final  end  of  the  wars.  And  that  the  com- 
'  manders  of  the  army,  and  the  presidents  of  the  city  calling  an 
^  assembly,  the  Athenians  should  hold  a  council  touching  the 

*  manner  of  ambassage,  for  ending  of  the  war  first.  And  the  am- 
'  bassadors  there  present  should  now  immediately  swear  in  this 
'  truce  for  a  year.  The  same  articles  the  Lacedemonians  pro- 
pounded, and  the  confederates  agreed  unto,  with  the  Athenians 
and  their  confederates  in  Lacedemon,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
Geraslion. 

The  men  that  agreed  upon  these  articles  and  sacrificed  ||, 
were  these,  viz.  Of  the  Lacedemonians,  Taurus  the  son  of  Eebe- 
timidas,  Athensus  the  son  of  Pericleidas,  and  Philocharidas 
the  son  of  Eryxidsedas.  Of  the  Corinthians,  ^neas  the  son  of 
Ocytes,  and  Euphamidas  the  son  of  Aristonymus.  Of  the 
Sicyonians,  Damotimas  th^  son  of  Naucrates,  and  Onesimus 
the  son  of  M egacles.  Of  the  M egareans,  Nicasus  the  son  of 
Cenalus,  and  Menecrates  the  son  of  Amphidorus.  Of  the  £pi- 
daurians,  Amphias  the  son  of  Eup^eidas.  Of  the  Athenians, 
the  generals  themselves,  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes, 
Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Autocles  the  son  of  Tolmieus. 
This  was  the  truce,  and  during  the  jame^  they  were  continu- 
ally in  treaty  about  a  longer  peace. 

About  the  same  vtime,  whilst  they  were  going  to  and  fio, 
Scione  a  city  in  Pallene,  revolted  from  the  Athenians  to  Bni»- 
das.  The  Scioneans  say  that  they  be  Pellenians  descended 
of  those  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  their  ancestors  passing  the 
seas  from  Troy  were  driven  in  by  a  tempest,  which  tossed  the 
Achseans  up  and  down,  and  planted  themselves  in  the  place 
they  now  dwell  in.  Brasidas  upon  revolt,  went  over  into  Scione 
by  night,  and  though  he  had  a  gaily  with  him  that  went  before, 
yet  he  himself  followed  aloof  in  a  light-horseman.  His  reason 
was  this,  that  if  his  light- horseman  should  be  assaulted  by  some 
greater  vessel^  the  gaily  would  defend  it ;  but  if  he  met  with  a 

f  *£«'.rTaTii.    'E^t^rarnf,  wns  the  name  of  no  officer  that  kept  the  citadel, 
which  office  was  but  for  a  day,  and  he  that  bad  it,  was  one  of  n^Tmntt. 
^  Fcbrnary. 
I)  'E#ri»}«»T«,  they  sacrificed  at  the  omkio^  of  all  accords  bctwecD  cities. 
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gaily  equal  to  his  own^  he  made  account  that  sach  aone  would 
not  assault  his  boat,  but  rather  the  gaily,  whereby  he  might  in 
the  mean  time  go  through  in  safety.  When  he  was  over,  and 
called  the  Scionians  to  assemble,  he  spake  unto  them  as  he  had 
done  before  to  them  of  Acanthus  and  Torone,  adding,  '  that 
'  they  of  all  the  rest  were  most  worthy  to  be  commended  inas- 

<  much  as  Pallene,  being  cut  off  in  the  Isthmus  by  the  Athenians 
'  that  possess  Potidsea,  and  being  no  other  than  islanders,  did  yet 

<  of  their  own  accord  come  forth  to  meet  their  liberty,  and  staid 
^  not  through  cowardliness,  till  they  must  of  necessity  have 
'  been  compelled  to  their  own  manifest  good.     Which  was  an 
^  argument  that  they  would  valiantly  undergo  any  other  great 
'  matter  to  have  their  state  ordered  to  their  minds.    And  that 
'  he  would  verily  hold  them  for  most  faithful  friends  to  the 
^  Lacedemonians,  and  also  otherwise  do  them  honour/    The 
Scioneans  were  erected  with  these  words  of  his ;  and  now  every 
one  alike  encouraged,  as  well  they  that  liked  not  what  was  done, 
as  those  that  lik^  it^  entertain^  a  purpose  stoutly  to  undergo 
the  war ;  and  received  Brasidas  both  otherwise  honourably,  and 
crowned  him  with  a  crown  of  gold,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  as 
the  deliverer  of  Greece.    And  private  persons  honoured  him 
with  garlands,  and  came  to  liim,  as  they  use  to  do  to  a  cham- 
pion that  hath  won  a  prize.    But  he  leaving  there  a  small  gar- 
rison for  the  present,  came  back,  and  not  long  after  carried  over 
a  greater  army,  with  design  by  the  Iielp  of  those  of  Scione,  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  Menda  and  Potidaea.    For  he  thought 
the  Athenians  would  send  succours  to  the  place,  as  to  an  island, 
and  desired  to  prevent  them.    Withal  he  had  in  hand  a  practice 
with  some  within  to  have  those  cities   betrayed.    So  he  at- 
tended ready  to  undertake  that  enterprise. 

But  in  the  mean  time  came  unto  him  in  a  gaily  Aristonymus 
for  the  Athenians,  and  Athenseus  for  the  Lacedemonians,  that 
carried  about  the  news  of  the  truce.  Whereupon  he  sent  away  his 
army  again  to  Torone.  And  these  men  related  unto  Arasidas 
the  articles  of  the  agreement.  The  confederates  of  the  Lace- 
demonians in  Thrace  approved  of  what  was  done,  and  Aristo- 
nymus had  in  all  other  things  satisfaction  ;  but  for  the  Scio- 
neans, whose  revolt  by  computation  of  the  days,  he  had  found 
to  be  after  the  making  of  the  truce,  he  denied  that  they  were 
comprehended  therein.  Brasidas  said  much  in  contradiction 
of  this,  and  that  the  city  revolted,  before  the  truce,  and  re- 
fused to  render  it.  But  when  Aristonymus  had  sent  to 
Athens  to  inform  them  of  the  matter,  the  Athenians  were 
ready  pr^ntly  to  have  sent  an  army  agsunst  Scione.  The  La- 
cedemonians in  the  mean  time  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Athe 
nians  to  tell  them,  that  they  could  not  send  an  army  against  it 
without  breach  of  truce;  and  upon  Brasidas's  word,  challenged 
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Uie  city  to  fadoog  umto  tbem,  clBmBg  themsehres  to  the  d«ci« 
sion  of  tbe  law.  Bat  tlie  AthftniaQS  would  hy  no  means  put 
the  matter  to  judgment ;  buft  meant^  with  all  speed  they  could 
make,  to  send  an  army  against  it ;  being  angry  at  the  heart 
that  it  fihouM  come  to  this  pass,  that  even  islanders  durst  re*- 
volt,  and  trust  to  die  unprofitable  help  of  the  strength  of  l)ie 
Lacedemonians  by  land.  Besides  touching  the  time  of  the  re- 
volt, the  Athenians  had  more  truth  on  their  side  than  dtemsdves 
alleged.  For  tibe  revdt  of  the  Scionteans  was  after  the  truce 
two  days.  Whereupon,  by  the  advice  of  Qeon,  they  made  a 
decree  to  take  them  by  force,  and  to  put  them  all  to  the  sword. 
And  forbearing  war  in  all  places  else,  they  prepared  themselves 
only  for  that. 

in  the  mean  time  revolted  also  Menda  in  Pallene  acolony  of 
the  Eretrians.  These  also  Biasidas  received  into  protection^ 
holding  it  for  no  vnrong,  because  they  came  in  openly  in  time 
of  truce.  And  somewhat  thece  was  also,  which  he  charged  the 
Athenians  with,  about  breach  o(  the  truce.  For  which  cause 
the  Mendseans  had  also  been  libe  bolder,  as  sure  *  of  tlie  inten- 
tion of  Brasidas,  which  they  might  guess  at  by  Scione,  inas- 
much as  he  could  not  be  gotten  te  deliver  it.  Withal,  the  few 
were  they  which  had  practised  the  revolt,  who  being  once  about 
it,  would  by  no  means  give  it  over,  but  fearing  lest  they  should 
be  discovered,  forced  the  multitude,  contrary  to  their  own  incli- 
oation  to  the  same.  The  Athenians  being  hereof  presently  ad- 
vertised, and  much  more  angry  now  than  before,  made  prepa-^ 
ration  to  war  upon  both,  and  Brasidas  expecting  that  they  wc^d 
send  a  fleet  against  them,  received  tbe  women  and  children  of 
the  Scioneans  and  Mendseans  into  Olynthus  in  Chalcidea,  and 
sent  over  thither  five  himdred  Peloponnesian  men  of  arms,  and 
three  hundred  Chalcidaean  targetiers,  and  for  commander  of 
them  all,  Polydamidas.  And  those  that  were  left  in  Scione  and 
Menda,  joined  in  the  administration  of  their  affiurs,  as  expect- 
ing to  have  the  Athenian  fleet  immediately  with  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Brasidas  and  Perdiccas,  with  joint  forces, 
march  into  Lyncus  against  Arrhibeeus  the  second  time.  Per- 
diccas led  with  him  the  power  of  the  Macedonians  his  su^ects, 
and  such  Grecian  men  of  arms  as  dwelt  among  them.  Sran- 
das,  besides  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  left  him,  led  with  him 
the  Chakideans,  Acanthians,  and  the  rest,  according  to  the  forces 
they  could  severally  make.  Tbe  whole  number  of  the  Grecian 
men  of  arms  were  about  three  thousand.  The  horsemen,  both 
Macedonians  and  Chalcidasans,  somewhat  less  than  ^one  thou« 
sand,  but  the  other  rabble  of  Barbarians  was  great.  Being  en- 
teied  the  territory  of  Airhibaeus,  and  finding  the  I^n^cesteand 

*  8tifeli«  woM  tiot  r(»jttet  them. 
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encamped  in  the  fieUL,  they  also  sat  down  opposite  to  their 
camp.  And  the  foot  of  each  side,  being  lodged  upon  a  hill, 
and  a  phun  lying  between  them  both,  the  horsemen  ran  down 
into  the  same,  and  a  skirmish,  followed  first  between  the  horse 
only  of  them  both ;  bat  afterwards  the  men  of  arms  of  the  Lyn- 
cesteans  coming  down  to  aid  their  horse  from  the  hill,  and  of- 
fering battle  first,  Bnsidas  and  Perdiccas  drew  down  their  army 
likewise,  and  charging,  put  the  Lyncesteans  to  flight,  many  of 
which  being  slain,  the  vest  retired  to  the  YAH  top,  and  tay  stiH. 
Aiiter  this  they  erected  a  trophy,  and  stakl  two  or  three  d^s 
expecting  the  lUyrians,  who  were  coming  to  Perdiccas  upon 
hire,  and  Perdiccas  meant  afterwards  to  havejgone  on  against 
the  villages  of  Arrbib«Bus  one  after  another,  and  to  have  sitten 
still  there  no  longer.  But  Brasidas  having  his  thoughts  on 
Menda,  lest,  if  the  Athenians  came  thither  before  his  return,  it 
didbld  receive  some  blow ;  seeing  withal  that  the  Illyrians  came 
not,  had  no  liking  to  do  so,  but  rather  to  retire.  Whilst  they 
thos  varied,  word  was  brought  that  the  Illyrians  had  betrayed 
Peidiceas,  imd  joined  themselves  with  Arrhiba&us.  So  that  now 
it  was  thought  good  to  retire,  by  them  both,  for  fear  of  these 
who  were  a  warlike  people,  tnrt  yet  for  the  time  when  to  march, 
there  was  nothing  conduded  by  reason  of  their  variance  The 
next  night  the  Macedonians,'  and  multitude  of  Barbarians  (as 
it  is  usual  with  great  armies  to  be  terrified  upon  causes  unknown) 
being  suddenly  afiVighted,  and  supposing  them  to  be  many 
more  in  number  than  they  were,  and  even  now  upon  them,  be- 
took themselves  to  present  flight,  and  went  home.  And  Per- 
diccas, who  at  first  knew  not  of  it,  thev  constrained  when  he 
knew,  before  he  had  spoken  with  Brasidas,  (their  camps  being 
far  asonder)  to  be  gone  also.  Brasidas  betimes  in  the  morning, 
when  be  imderstood  that  the  Macedonians  were  gone  away 
without  him,  and  that  the  Illyrians  and  Airhibeeans  were  com- 
ing upon  him,  putting  his  men  of  arms  into  a  square  form,  and 
receiving  the  multitude  of  his  light-armed  into  the  midst,  in^ 
tended  to  retire  likewise.  The  youngest  men  of  his  soldiers,  he 
appointed  to  run  out  upon  the  enemy,  when  they  charged  the 
army  any  where  with  shot ;  and  he  himself  with  three  hundred 
chosen  men,  marching  in  the  rear,  intended,  as  he  refSred,  to 
sustain  the  fmemost  of  the  enemy  fighting,  if  they  came  dose 
up.  But  before  the  enemy  approached,  be  encomn^ed  his  sol- 
diers, as  the  shortness  of  the  time  gave  him  leave,  with  words  to 
this  eflfect: 

Tfie  Oration  of  Brasidas  to  his  Soldiers. 
'MenofK^kq^OBBtei^if  Idid:  not  mistraa^ia.Mip6otyou 
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are  thus  abaDdoned  by  the  Macedonians,  and  that  the  Barba- 
rians wliich  come  upon  you,  are  many,  that  you  were  afraid,  I 
should  not  at  this  time  instruct  you,  and  encourage  you  as  I  do. 
But  now  against  this  desertion  of  your  companions,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  your  enemies,  I  will  endeavour  with  a  short  instruc- 
tion and  hortative,  to  give  you  encouragement  to  the  full. 
For,  to  be  good  soldiers,  is  unto  you  natural,  not  by  the  pre- 
sence of  any  confederates,  but  by  your  own  valour ;  and  not 
■  to  fear  others  for  number,  seeing  you  are  npt  come  from  a  city 
where  the  many  bear  rule  over  the  few,  but  the  few  over  many, 
and  have  gotten  this  for  power  by  no  other  means  than  by  over- 
coming in  fight.  And  as  to  these  Barbarians,  whom  through 
ignorance  you  fear,  you  may  take  notice  both  by  the  former 
battles  fought  by  us  against  them  before,  in  favour  of  the  Ma* 
cedonians,  and  also  by  what  I  myself  conjecture,  and  have 
heard  by  others,  that  they  have  no  great  danger  in  them.  For 
when  any  enemy  whatsoever  maketh  shew  of  strength,  being 
indeed  weak,  the  truth  once  known  doth  rather  serve  to  embol- 
den the  other  side,  whereas  against  such  as  have  valour  indeed, 
a  man  will  be  the  boldest,  when  heknoweth  the  least.  These 
men  here,  to  such  as  have  not  tried  them,  do  indeed  make  terrible 
offers ;  for  the  sight  of  their  number  is  fearful;  the  greatness 
of  their  cry  intolerable ;  apd  the  tain  shaking  of  their  weapons 
on  high,  is  not  without  signification  of  menacing.  But  they 
are  not  answerable  to  this  when  with  such  as  stand  them,  they 
come  to  blows.  For  fighting  without  order,  they  will  quit 
the  place  without  shame,  if  they  be  once  pressed,  and  seeing  it 
is  with  them  honourable  alike  to  fight,  or  run  away,  their 
valours  are  never  called  in  question.  And  a  battle  wherein 
every  one  may  do  as  he  lists,  affords  them  a  more  handsome 
excuse  to  save  themselves.  But  they  trust  rather  in  thdr 
standing  out  of  danger,  and  terrifying  us  a£Eur  off,  than  in 
coming  to  hands  with  us,  for  else  they  would  rather  have 
taken  that  course  than  this.  And  you  see  manifestly,  that 
all  that  was  before  terrible  in  them,  is  in  effect  little ;  and 
serves  only  to  urge  you  to  be  going,  with  their  shew  and 
noise.  Which  if  you  sustain  at  their  first  coming  on,  and 
again  withdraw  yourselves  still,  as  you  shall  have  leisure,  in 
your  order  and  places,  you  shall  not  only  come  the  sooner  to 
a  place  of  safety,  but  shall  learn  also  against  hereafter,  that 
such  a  rabble  as  this,  to  men  prepared  to  endure  their  first 
charge,  do  but  make  a  flourish  of  valour,  with  threats  frooi 
afar,  before  the  battle ;  but  to  such  as  give  them  ground,  they 
are  eager  enough  to  seem  courageous,  where  they  may  do  it 
safely.* 
When  .Brasidas  had  made  his  exhortation,  be  led  away  his 
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army.    And  the  Barbarians  seeing  it^  pressed  after  them  with  • 
great  cries  and  tumult,  as  supposing  he  fled.    But  seeing  that 
those  who  were  appointed  to  run  out  upon  them,  did  so,  and 
met  them,  which  way  soever  they  came  on  :  and  that  Brasidas 
himself  with  his  chosen  band  sustained  them  where  they  charged 
close,  and  endured  the  first  brunt,  beyond  their  expectation ;  - 
and  seeing  also  that  afterwards  continually  when  they  charged,, 
the  other  received  them  and  fought,  and  when  they  ceased,  the 
other  retired,  then  at  length  the  greatest  part  of  the  Barbarians 
forbore  the  Grecians,  that  with  Brasidas  was  in  the  open  field ; 
and  leaving  a  part  to  follow  them  with  shot,  the  rest  ran  with 
all  speed  iJter  the  Macedonians  which  were  fled,  of  whom,  as 
many  as  they  overtook,  they  slew ;  and  withal,  prepossessed  the 
passage,  which  is  a  narrow  one  between  two  hills,  giving  en- 
trance into  the  country  of  Arrhibteus,  knowing  that  therie  was 
no  other  passage,  by  which  Brasidas  could  get  away.  And  when 
he  was  come  to  the  very  streight,  they  were  going  about  him,  to 
have  him  cut  ofi^.   He,  when  he  saw  this,  commanded  the  three 
hundred  that  were  with  him,  to  run  every  man  as  fast  as  he 
could  to  one  of  the  tops,  which  of  them  they  could  easiliest  get 
up  to,  and  try  if  they  could  drive  down  those  Barbarians  that 
were  now  going  up  to  the  same,  before  any  greater  number  was 
above  to  hem  them  in.    Tliest  accordingly  fought  with,  and 
.  overcame  those  Barbarians  upon  the  1^11,  and  thereby  the  rest 
of  the  army  marched  the  more  easily  to  the  top.   For  this  beat- 
ing them  from  the  vantage  of  the  hill^  made  the  Barbarians  also 
afraid,  so  that  they  followed  them  no  further,  conceiving  withal, 
that  they  were  now  at  the  confines,  and  already  escaped  through. 
Brasidas,  having  now  gotten  the  hills,  and  marching  with  more 
safety,  came  first  the  same  day  to  Arnissa,  of  the  dominion  of 
Perdiccas.    And  the  soldiers  of  themselves  being  angry  with 
the  Macedonians,  for  leaving  them  behind,  whatsoever  teams  of 
oxen,  or  fardles  fallen  from  any  man  (as  was  likely  to  happen 
in  a  retreat,  made  in  fear,  and  in  the  night)  they  lighted  on  by 
the  way,  the  oxen  they  cut  in  pieces,  and  took  the  fardles  to 
themselves.   And  from  this  time  did  Perdiccas  first  esteem  Bra- 
sidas as  his  enemy,  and  afterwards  hated  the  Peloponnesians, 
not  with  ordinary  hatred  for  the  Athenians'  sake  5  but  being  ut- 
terly falleti  out  with  him,  about  his  own  particular  interest, 
sought  means  as  soon  as  he  could,  to  compound  with  these, 
and  to  be  disleagued  from  the  other. 

Brasidsis  at  his  return  out  of  Macedonia  to  Torone,  fbund 
that  the  Athenians  had  already  taken  Menda,  and  therefore 
staying  there  (for  he  thought  it  impossible  to  pass  over  into  Pal- 
lene,  and  to  recover  Menda)  he  kept  good  watch  upon  Torone* 
For  about  the  time  Ui&t  these  things  passed  amongst  the  I^yn-- 
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ccsCeans,  tihe  Adieniaos,  after  all  was  ia  a  readiness^  set  sail  for 
Menda  and  Scione,  with  fifty  gallies,  whereof  ten  wereofChius, 
and  one  thousand  men  of  arms  of  their  own  city,  six  hundred 
archers,  one  thousand  Thracian  mercenaries,  and  other  targe* 
tiers  of  tlieir  own  confederates  thereabouts,  under  the  conduct 
of  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  and  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Dio^ 
tsephes.  These  launching  from  Potidsea  with  their  gallies,  and 
putting  in  at  the  temple  of  Neptune,  marched  presently  against 
the  Mendseans.  The  Mendsans  with  their  own  forces,  three 
hundred  of  Scione  that  came  to  aid  them,  and  the  aids  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  in  all  seven  hundred  men  of  arms,  and  Polydami* 
das  their  commander,  were  encamped  upon  a  sti^ong  hill  with^ 
out  the  city.  Nicias  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  Ught-armed  ' 
soldiers  of  Methone,  and  sixty  chosen  men  of  arms  of  Athens> 
and  all  his  archers  attempting  to  get  up  by  a  path  that  was  iflr 
the  hills  side,  was  wounded  in  the  attempt,  and  coald  not  malce 
his  way  by  force.  And  Nicostratus,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  army, 
going  another  way  farther  about,  as  he  climibed  the  hill  being 
haid  of  access,  was  quite  disonlered,^and  the  whole  army  wanted 
little  of  berug  utterly  discomfited.  So  for  this  dlty,^  seeing  the 
the  Mendseans  and  their  confederates  stood  to  it^  the  Athenians 
retired,  and  pitched  their  camp.  And  at  night  the  MendsBans 
retired  into  the  city.  The  next  day  the  Athenians  soiling  about 
unto  that  part  of  the  city  which  is  towards  Scione,  seized  on 
the  suburbs,  and  all  that  day  wasted  their  fields,  no  man  com- 
ing forth  to  oppose  them ;  for  there  was  also  sedition  in  the  city, 
and  the  three  hundred  Scionaeans,  the  night  following  went 
home  again.  The  next  day,  Nicias  with  the  one  half  of  the 
army  marched  to  the  confines,  and  wasted  the  territory  of  the 
Scionieans,  and  Nicostratus  at  the  same  time  with  the  other 
half,  sat  down  against  the  city,  before  the  higher  gates  towards 
PotidsBa,  Fblydamidas  (for  it  fell  oat  that  the  Mendseans^,  and 
their  aids  had  their  arms  lying  within  the  wall,  in  this  pait)  set 
his  men  in  order  for  the  battle,  and  encouraged  the  Mendseans 
to  make  a  sall^.  But  when  one  of  the  faction  of  the  commons 
in  sedition,  said  to  the  contrary,  that  they  would  not  go  out, 
and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  fight,  and  was  upon  this  con- 
tradiction by  Polydamidas  pulled  and  nK>lested,  the  common* 
in  passion  presently  took  up  their  arms,  and  made  ti^aids  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  such  other  with  them  as  were  of  the  coH'- 
trary  faction,  and  falling  upon  them,  put  th«m  to  flight,  ptfrtly 
with  the  suddenness  of  the  charge,  and  partly  through  the  fear 
they  were  in  of  the  Athenians,  to  whom  the  gaties  were  at  that 
time  opened.  For  they  imagined  that  this  insurrectbn  Was  by 
some  appointment  made  between  them.  So  they  fled  into  the 
citadel^  as  many  as  were  not  presently«Mn>  which  was^lso  m 
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tUeir  own  liand<»  before.  But  the  Athenians  (for  bow  was  NU 
cias  also  come  back,  and  at  the  town  side)  rushed  into  the  dty, 
with  the  whole  army,  and  rifled  it,  not  as  opened  unto  them  by 
agreement,  but  as  taken  by  force.  And  the  captains  had  much 
ado  to  keep  them,  that  they  also  killed  not  the  men.  After 
this,  they  bid  the  M endaeaiis  use  the  same  form  of  government 
they  had  done  before,  and  to  give  judgment  upon  those  thej 
thought  the  principal  authors  of  the  revolt,  amongst  themselves. 
Those  that  were  m  the  citadel,  they  shut  up  with  a  wall  reach- 
ing on  both  sides  to  the  sea,  and  left  a  ^uard  to  defend  it  ^^  and 
having  thus  gotten  Menda,  they  left  their  army  against  Scione* 

The  ScionsBans,  and  the  Peloponnesians  coming  out  against 
them,  possessed  themselves  of  a  strong  hill  before  the  city,  which 
if  the  enemy  did  not  win,  he  should  not  be  able  to  enclose  the 
city  witli  a  wall.  The  Athenians  having  strongly  charged  them 
with  shot,  and  beaten  th^  defendants  from  it,  encamped  upon 
the  hill,  and  after  they  had*  setup  their  trophy,  prep^d  to  build 
theur  wall  about  the  city*  Not  bng  after,  wliilst  the  Athenians 
were  at  work  about  this,  those  ai(£  that  were  besieged  in  the 
citadel  of  Menda,  forcing  the  watch  by.  the  sea  side,  came  by 
night,  and  escaping  most  of  them  thfough  the  camp  before 
Scione,  put  themselves  into  that  citjy. 

As  they  were  enclosing  Scione,  Perdicdis  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Athenian  commanders,  and  concluded  a  peac6  with  the  Atlie- 
ntaus,  upon  hatred  to  Brasidas,  about  the  letreat  made  out  of 
Lyncus,  having  then  immediately  begun  to  treat  of  the  same*. 
For  it  happenra  also  at  this  time^  that  Ixha^QiBs  a  Lacedemo- 
nian was  leading  an  armjr.  on  foot  unto  Brksidas.  And  Perdic- 
cas,  partly  because  Nicias  advised  ^im^  seeing  the  peace  was; 
made,  to  give  som^  clear  token  that  he  would  be  firm,  and. 
partly  because  he  himself  desired  not  that  the  Peloponnesians 
should  come  any  more  into  his  territories,  wrought  with  lus  hosts* 
in  Thessaly,  having  in  that  kind  ever  used  the  prime  men,  and. 
so  stopped  the  army  and  munition,  as  they  would  not  so  much 
as  try  the  Thessalians,  whether  they  would  let  them  pass  or  not. 
Nevertheless  Ischagoras  and  Ameinias,  and  Aristsus  them- 
selves went  on  to  Brasidas,  as  sent  by  the  Lacedemonians  tO' 
view  the  state  of  afiairs  there.  And  also  took  with  them  from 
Sparta,  contrary  to  the  law,  such  men  as  were  but  in  the 
bennning  of  their  youth  to  make  them  governors  of  cities,, 
ratiier  tlutn  to  commit  the  cities  to  the  dure  of  such  as  were 
there  before.  And  Clearidas  the  son  of  Cleonymns  they  made 
governor  of  Amphipolis,  and  Epitelidas  the  son  of  Hegesander^ 
govem<«  of  Torone. 

The  same  summer,  the  Thebans  demolished  the  walls  of  the 
Thespians^  laying  atticism  to  their  charge.    And  though  they. 
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had  ever  meant  to  do  it,  yet  now  it  was  easier,  becaase  the  flower 
of  their  youth  was  slain  in  the  battle  against  the  Athenians. 

The  temple  of  Juno  in  Argos,  was  dso  burnt  down  the  same 
summer,  by  the  negligence  of  Cbrysb  the  priest,  who  having 
set  a  burning  torch  by  the  garlands,  fell  asleep,  insomuch  as  all 
was  on  fire,  and  flamed  out  before  she  knew.  Chrysb  the  same 
night,  for  fear  of  the  Argives,  fled  presently  to  Phlius,  and  they, 
according  to  the  law  formerly  usea,  chose  another  priest  in  her 
room,  called  Phaeinis.  Now  when  Chrysis  fled,  was  the  eighth 
year  of  this  war  ended,  and  half  of  the  ninth. 

Scione  in  the  very  end  of  this  summer  was  quite  enclosed, 
and  the  Athenians  having  left  a  guard  there,  went  home  with 
the  rest  of  their  army. 

The  winter  following,  nothing  was  done  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  Lacedemonians  because  of  the  truce.  But  the 
Mantineans,  and  the  Tegeates,  with  the  confederates  of  both, 
fought  a  battle  at  Laodicea,  in  the  territory  of  Orestis,  wherein 
the  victory  was  doubtful,  for  either  side  put  to  flight  one  of  their 
enemies,  both  sides  setup  trophies,  and  both  sides  sent  off* their 
spoils  unto  Delphi.  Nevertheless,  after  many  slain  on  either 
side,  and  equal  battle,  which  ended  by  the  coming  of  the  night, 
the  Tegeatse  lodged  all  night  in  the  place,  and  erected  their 
trophy  then  presently,  whereas  the  Mantineans  turned  to  Bu- 
colion,  and  set  up  their  trophy  afterward. 

The  same  winter  ending,  and  the  spring  now  approaching, 
Brasidas  made  an  attempt  upon  Potid»a ;  for  coming  by  night, 
he  applied  his  ladders,  and  was  thitherto  undiscemdi.  He 
took  the  time  to  apply  his  ladders,  when  the  bell  passed  by, 
and  before  he  that  carried  it  to  the  next  returned.  Neverthe- 
less, being  discovered,  he  scaled  not  the  wall,  but  presently 
again  withdrew  his  army  with  speed,  not  staying  till  it  was  day. 
So  ended  this  winter,  and  the  ninth  year  of  this  war  written  by 
Thacydides. 
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The  former  year's  truce  ended,  Cleon  toarreth  on  thf  Chakidic  cities, 
and  recovereth  Torone.  Phteax  i$  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  move 
ajBwrammgst  the  Sicilians.  Cleon  and  Brasidas,  who  were  on 
ho^  sides  the  principal  maintainers  of  the  war,  are  hoih  slain  at 
AmphipoUs.  Presently  after  their  death  a  peace  is  concluded, 
ond  after  that  ogam  a  league  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  the 
Athenians.  Divers  of  the  Lacedemonian  confederates  hereat  dis- 
contented, seek  the  confederacy  of  the  Argives.  These  make 
league,  font  wi^  the  Corinthians,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  then 
wi^A  the  Lacedemonians ;  and  then  again  (by  the  artyke  ofAU- 
cibiadesj  with  the  Athenians.  After  this  the  Argives  make  wan 
upon  the  Epidaurians ;  and  ^  Lacedemonians  upon  the  Argives* 
The  Athenian  captains  and  the  MeUans  treat  by  way  of  dialogue, 
touching  the  yielding  of  Melos,  whUh  the  Athenians  afierwarde 
besiege  and  win.  These  are  the  acts  almost  of  six  years  more 
rf  the  same  war. 

Ihb  rammer  following,  the  truce  for  a  year,  which  was  to  last 
im  the  Pythian  «  holidays,  expired.  During  this  truce,  the 
Atbeniaos  removed  the  Delians  out  of  Delos  j  because  though. 

♦1.^  J?JL!L"ir  t!i?.*^  ^  ^P*""'  "^  celebnited  al  Delphi  alwiit  th«  twriUi  of 
Slut      ^^^^•'*''«"»  •»  ""y  ^  g«tbcred  by  the  begioaiiiff  «f  the  trace  oil 
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they  were  consecrated,  yet  for  a  certain  crime  committed  of 
old,  they  esteemed  them  polluted  persons ;  because  also  they 
thought  there  wanted  this  part  to  make  perfect  the  purgation 
of  the  island ;  in  the  purging  whereof,  as  I  declared  before*, 
they  thought  they  did  well  to  take  up  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead.  These  Delians  seated  themselves  afterwards,  every  one 
as  he  came,  in  Adramyttium  in  Asia,  a  town  given  unto  them 
by  Pharnaces. 

After  the  truce  was  expired,  Cleon  i^revaQed  wi^^  the  Athe- 
nians to  be  sent  out  with  a  fleet  against  the  citfes  lying  upon 
Thrace.  He  had  with  him  of  Adienians  twelve  hundred  men 
of  arras,  and  three  hundred  horsemen ;  of  confederates  more, 
and  thirty  gallies.  And  first  arriving  at  Scione,  which  was  yet 
besieged,  he  took  aboard  some  men  of  arms,  of  those  that  kept 
the  siege,  and  sailed  into  the  haven  of  the  Colophonians,  not 
far  distant  from  the  city^  of  Torone.  And  there  having  heard 
by  fugitives,  that  Brasidas  was  not  in  Torone,  nor  those  within 
sufficient  to  give  him  battle,  he  marched  with  his  army  to  the 
city,  and  sent  ten  of  his  gallies  about  into  the  haven  f.  And 
first  he  came  to  the  new  wall,  which  Brasidas  had  raised  about 
the  city  to  take  in  the  suburbs,  making  a  breach  in  the  old  wall 
that  the  whole  might  be  one  city.  And  Pasitelidas,  a  Lacede- 
monian captain  of  the  town,  with  the  garrison  there  present, 
came  to  the  defence,  and  fought  with  the  Athenians  that  as- 
saulted it.  But  being  oppresse4,  fand  the  gallies  which  were 
before  sent  about,  being  by  this  time  come  into  the  haven) 
Pasitelidas  was  afraid,  lest  those  gallies  should  take  the  town 
unfurnished  of  defendants  before  he  could  get  back,  and  that 
the  Athenians  on  the  other  side  should  win  the  wall,  and  he 
be  intercepted  between  both;  and  thereupon  abandoned  the 
wall,  and  ran  back  into  the  city.  But  the  Athenians  that  were 
in  the  gallies  having  taken  the  town  before  he  came,  and  the 
land  army  following  in  dfter  bim  without  resistance,  and  en- 
tering the  city  by  the  breach  of  the  old  wall,  slew  some  of  the 
Peloponnesians and  Toroneans  on  the  place;  and  some  others, 
amongst  whom  was  the  captidn  Pasitelidas,  they  took  alive. 
Brasidas  was  now  coming  with  aid  towards  Torone,  but  ad- 
vertised by  the  way  that  it  was  alrefidy  lost,  went  b^ick  again, 
being  ab<yut  forty  inrlongs  short  of  preventing;  it.  deop  and 
the  Athenians  erected  two  trophies,  one  at  the  haven,  another 
at  the  wall. 

The  women  and  children  of  the  Toroneans  th(ey  made  sUvts, 
but  the  men  of  Torone,  and  the  Peloponnesia|ipi«a4$udk  Cfaal- 
ddeans  as  were  'amongst  them,  in  all  about  seven  hundred, 

*  Lib.  ill.  p.  180.  t  Into  tlie  bavca  of  Tyrone, 
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they  sent  away  prisooers  to-  Athens.  The  PelopenneinaDS 
were  afterward  at  the  making  of  the  peace  diamissed,  the  rest 
were  redeemed  by  the  Olynthians^  by  exchange  of  man  for 
man. 

About  the  same  time  the  Boeotians  took  Panactum,  a  fort  of 
the  Athenians  standing  in  their  confines,  by  treason. 

Cleon,  after  he  had  settled  the  garrison  in  Torone,  weal 
thence  by  sea  about  the  mountain  Athos^  to  make  war  against 
Amphipolis. 

About  the  same  time  Pheeax  the  son  of  Erasistratus,  who 
with  two  others  was  sent  ambassador  into  Italy  and  Sicily,  de- 
parted from  Athens^  with  two  gallies.  For  the  Leontines,  af- 
ter the  Athenians,  upon  the  making  o{  the  peace,  were  gone  out 
of  Sicily,  received  manv  strangers  into  tbe  freedom  of  their 
city,  and  the  commons  had  a  purpose  also  to  have  made  divi- 
sion of  the  land.  But  the  great  men  perceiving  it,  called  in 
the  Syracusians,  and  drove  the  commons  out.  And  they  vtran* 
dered  up  and  down  every  one  as  he  chanced,  and  the  great 
men,  upon  conditions  agreed  on  with  the  Syracusians,  aban- 
doning and  deserting  that  city,  went  to  dwell  with  the  piivi- 
lege  of  free  citizens  in  Syracusa.  After  this  again,  some  of 
them  upon  dislike  relinquished  Syracusa,  and  seized  on  Phoceae, 
a  certfldn  place,  part  of  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  and  upon  Bri- 
cinniffi  a  castle  in  the  Leontine  tenritory;  thither  aLso  came 
unto  them  most  of  the  commons,  that  had  before  been  driven 
out,  and  settling  themselves,  made  war  from  those  places  of 
strength.  Upon  intelligence  hereof^  the  Athenians  sent  Phaeax 
thither  to  persuade  their  confederates  there,  and,  if  they  could, 
all  the  Sicilians  jointly,  to  make  war  upon  the  Syracusians 
that  were  now  beginning  to  grow  great,  to  try  if  they  might 
thereby  preserve  the  common  people  of  the  Leontines.  Phaeax 
arriving,  prevailed  with  the  Camarineans  and  the  Agrigen- 
tines  c  but  the  business  finding  a  stqp  at  Grelas,  he  went  unto 
no  more,  as  conceiving  he  should  not  be  able  to  persuade  them. 
So  he  returned  through  the  cities  of  the  Sicdi  unto  Catana^ 
having  been  at  BricinniiB  by  the  way,  and  there  encouraged 
them  to  hold  out ;  and  from  Catana  he  set  sail,  and  departeds 
In  his  voyage  to  Sicily,  both  going  and  coming,  he  dealt  as  he' 
went  by  with  sundry  cities  also  of  Italy,  to  enter  into  friend- 
ship with  the  Athenians. 

He  also  lighted  on  those  Locrians,  which  having  dwelt  once 
in  Messana,  were  afterwards  driven  out  again ;  being  the  same 
men  which  after  the  peace  in  Sicily,  upon  a  sedition  in  Mes- 
sana, wherein  one  of  the  factious  called  in  the  Locrians,  had 
been  then  sent  to  inhabit  there,  and  now  were  sent  away  again : 
for  the  Locrians  held  Messana  for  a  wliile.    Pheax  therefore 
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chancing  to  meet  with  these  as  they  were  going  to  their  own 
city,  did  them  no  hurt,  because  the  Iberians  had  been  in  speech 
with  him  about  an  agreement  with  the  Athenians.  For  when 
the  Sicilians  made  a  general  peace,  these  only  of  all  the  con- 
federates refused  to  make  any  peace  at  ail  with  the  Athenians. 
Kor  indeed  would  they  have  done  it  now,  but  that  they  were 
construned  thereunto  by  the  war  they  had  with  the  Itonians 
and  Melasans,  their  own  colonies  and  borderers.  And  Phseaz 
after  this  returned  to  Athens. 

Qeon  who  was  now  gone  irom  Torone,  and  come  about  to 
Amphipolis,  making  Eion  the  seat  of  the  war,  assaulted  the 
city  of  Stagirus  *,  a  colony  of  the  Andrians,  but  could  not  take 
it ;  but  Gampselus,  a  colony  of  the  Thracians,  he  took  by  as- 
sault.   And  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Perdiccas  to  will  him 
to  come  with  his  forces,  according  to  the  league ;  and  other 
ambassadors  into  Thrace  unto  PoUes  king  of  the  Odomantians^ 
to  take  up  as  many  mercenary  Thracians  as  he  could,  he  lay 
still  in  Eion  to  expect  their  coming.    Brasidas,  upon  notice 
hereof,  sat  down  over  against  him  at  Cerdylium.    This  is  a 
place  belonging  to  the  Argilians,  standing  high,  and  beyond 
the  river,  not  far  from  Amphipolis,  and  from  whence  he  might 
discern  idl  that  was  about  him.    So  that  Cleon  could  not  but 
be  seen,  if  he  should  rise  with  his  army  to  go  against  Amphi- 
polis, which  he  expected  he  would  do ;  and  that,  in  contempt 
of  his  small  number,  he  would  go  up  with  the  forces  he  had 
then  present.    Withal  he  furnished  himself  with  fifteen  hun- 
dred mercenary  Thracians,  and  took  unto  him  all  his  Edonians, 
both  horsenien  and   targetiers.     He  bad  also  of  Myrcinians 
and  Chalcideans,  one  thousand  targetiers^  besides  them  in  Am- 
phipolis.   But  for  men  of  arms,  his  whole  number  was  at  the 
most  two  thousand  ;  and  of  -Grecian  horsemen  three  hundred. 
With  fifteen  hundred  of  these  came  Brasidas  and  sat  down  at 
Gmiylium,  the  rest  stood  ready  ordered  with  Clearidas  their 
captain  within  Amphipolis.     Cleon  for  a  while  lay  still,  but 
was  afterwards  forceidto  do  as  was  expected  by  Brasidas.    For 
the  soldiers  being  angry  with  their  stay  there,  and  recounling 
with  themselves  what  a  command  his  would  be,  and  with  what 
ignorance  and  cowardice,  against  what  skill  and  boldness  of 
the  other,  and  how  they  came  forth  with  him  against  their 
wills,  he  perceived  theur  muttering,  and  beinff  unwilling  to  of- 
fend them  with  so  long  a  stay  in  one  place,  dislodged,  and  led 
them  forward.    And  he  took  the  same  course  there,  which  hav- 
ing succeeded  well  before  at  Fylus  gave  him  cause  to  think 
himself  to  have  some  judgment.    For  he  thought  not  that  any 

*  Ftog^irut  th^  city  wUro  Aristolle  was  born. 
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body  would  come  forth  to  give  him  battle,  and  gave  oiif,  he 
went  up  principally  to  see  the  place:  and  staid  for  greater 
forces ;  not  to  secure  him  in  case  he  should  be  compelled  to 
fight,  but  that  he  might  therewith  environ  the  city  on  all  sides 
at  once,  and  in  that  manner  take  it  by  force.  So  he  went  up, 
and  set  his  army  down  on  a  strong  hill  before  Amphipolis, 
standing  himself  to  view  the  fens  of  the  river  Strymon,  and  the 
situation  of  the  city  towards  Thrace;  and  thought  he  could 
have  retired  again  at  his  pleasure  without  battle.  For  neither 
did  any  man  appear  upon  the  walls,  nor  come  out  of  the  gates 
which  were  all  fast  shut ;  insomuch  as  he  thought  he  had  com- 
mitted an  error  in  coming  without  engines,  beoiuse  he  thought 
he  might  by  such  means  have  won  the  city,  as  being  without 
defendants.  Brasidas,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  Athenians  re- 
move, came  down  also  from  Cerdylium,  and  put  himself  into 
Amphipolis.  He  would  not  suffer  them  to  make  any  sally,  nor 
to  face  the  Athenians  in  order  of  battle,  mistnisting  his  own 
forces,  which  he  thought  inferior,  not  in  number  (for  they  were 
in  a  manner  equal)  but  in  worth  (for  such  Athenians  as  weie 
there,  were  pure,  and  the  Lemnians  and  Imbrians  which  wer^ 
amongst  them,  were  of  the  very  ablest)  but  prepared  to  set 
upon  them  by  a  wile*.  For  if  he  should  have  shewed  to  the 
enemy  both  his  number  and  their  armour,  such  as  for  the  pre- 
sent they  were  forced  to  use,  he  thought  that  thereby  he  should 
not  so  soon  get  the  victory,  as  by  keeping  them  out  of  sight, 
and  out  of  their  contempt,  till  the  very  point.  Wherefore 
choosing  to  himself  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  arms,  and  com- 
mitting the  charge  of  the  rest  to  Clearidas,  he  resolved  to  set 
suddenly  upon  them  before  they  should  retire;  as  not  expecting 
to  take  them  so  alone  another  time,  if  their  succours  chanced 
*to  arrive.  And  when  he  had  called  his  soldiers  together  to  en- 
courage them  and  to  make  known  unto  them  his  design,  he 
said  as  followeth : 

The  Oratiofi  of  Brasidas  to  his  Soldiers. 

'  Mbn  of  Peloponnesus,  as  for  your  country,  how  by  valour 
^  it  hath  ever  retained  her  liberty;  and  that  being  Dorians,  you 
^  are  now  to  fight  against  lonians,  of  whom  you  were  ever  wont 
^  to  get  the  victory,  let  it  suffice  that  I  have  touched  it  thus 
^  briefly.  But  in  what  manner  I  intend  to  charge,  that  I  am 
^  now  to  inform  you  o{;  lest  the  venturing  by  few  at  once,  and 
'  not  altogether,  should  seem  to  proceed  from  weakness,  and 
^  so  dishearten  you.  I  do  conjecture  that  it  was  in  contempt 
'  of  us,  and  as  not  expecting  to  be  fought  withal,  that  the  enemy 
<  both  came  up  to  this  place,  and  that  they  have  now  betaken 
'  themselves  carelessly,  and  out  of  order  to  view  the  country. 
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f  3at  be  that  best  observing  such  drcM^s  in  his  envies,  9hall 
^  aUo  to- bis  strength,  give  the  onset,  not  always  openly^aDd  in 
^  iranged  battle,  but  as  is  best  for  bis  present  advantage,  shall  for 
^  the  post  part  attain  his  purpose.  And  these  wiles  carry  with 
<  them  the  greatest  glory  of  all,  by  which  deceiving  most  the  ene- 
^  my,  a  man  doth  most  benefit  his  friends.  Therefore  whilst  Ijiey 

*  are  secure  without  preparation,  and  intend,  for  ought  I  see,  to 
^  steal  away,  rather  than  to  stay,  I  say,  in  this  their  looseness 
^  of  resolution,  and  before  they  put  their  minds  in  order,  I,  for 
^  my  part,  with  tiiose  I  have  chosen,  will  if  I  can,  before  they 
'  get  away,  fall  in  upon  the  midst  of  their  army,  running.  And 
^  you  Clearidas,  afterwards,  as  soon  as  you  shall  see  me  to  have 
'  charged  and  (as  it  is  probable)  to.  have  put  them  into  a  firight, 
^  take  tho$e  that  are  with  you,  both  Amphipolitans,  and  all  the 
^  rest  of  the  confederates,  and  getting  open  the  gates,  run  out 

*  upon  themj  and  with  all  possible  speed  come  up  to  stroke  of 
^  hand,  (for  there  is  great  hope. this  way  to  temfy  them,  seeing 
*.they  which  come  after,  are  ever  oH  more  terr<»r  to  the  enemy 
'  than  those  that  are  already  present,  and  in  fight,).  And  be 
^  valiant,  as  is  Vkely  that  you  should  that  are  a  Spartan.;  and 
'  you  confederates,  follow  manfully,  and  believe  that  the  porto 

V  of  a  good  soldier  are  willingness,  sense  of  shame,  and  obedience 
^  to  his  leaders ;  and  that  this  day  you  shall  either  gain  your- 
^  selves  liberty  by  your  valour,  and  so  be  called  confederates  of 
^  the  Lacedemonians,  or  else  not  only  to  seiye  the  Athenians 

*  yourselves,  and  at  the  best,  if  you  be  not  led  captives,  nor 
^  put  to  death,  to  be  in  greater,  servitude  than  before,  but  also  to 
^  be  the  hinderers  of  the  liberty  of  the  rest  of  the  Grecians- 
'  Biit  be  not  you  cowards,  seeing  how  great  a  matter  is  at 
^  stake :  and  I  for  my  part  will  make  it  appear  thatll  am  not 
^  more  ready  to  persuade  another,  than  to  put  myself  into  ac<- 
'  tion.' 

When  Brasidas  had  thus  said,  he  both  prepared  to  go  out 
himself,  and  also  placed  the  rest  that  were  with  Clearidas  be- 
fore the  gates  called  the  Thracian  gates,  to  issue  forth  after- 
wards, as  was  appointed.  Now  Brasidas  having  been  in  sight 
when  he  came  down  from  Cerdylium,  and  again  when  he  sa- 
crificed in  the  city  by  the  tempk  of  I^aUas,  which  >plaQe  might 
be  seen  from  without,  it  was  told  Cleon  whilst  Brasidas  was 
ordering  of  his  men,  (for  he  was  at  this  time  gone  off  a 
little  to  look  about  him)  that  the  whole  army  of  the.  enenoies 
was  plainly  to  be  discerned  within  the  town,  and  that  the  feet 
of  many  men  and  hc^'ses,  ready  to  come  forth,  might  be  dis- 
cerned from  under  the  gate.  Hearing  this,  be  came  to  the 
place,  and  when  he  saw  it  was  true,  being  not' minded  to  fij^t, . 
Ufitil  his  aids  arrived,  and  yet  ipakipg  no  other  account  but 
that  his  retreat  .would  be  discovei^  he  commanded  at  once  lo 
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give  the  sigmtl  of  Ktreat ;  and  thai;  as  they  went,  tke  left  wing 
should  march  foremost,  which  was  the  only  means  they  had  to 
withdraw  towards  Eion.  But  when  he  tbougfht  they  were 
long  about  it,  causing  the  r^ht  wjng  to  wheel  about,  and  lay 
open  their  disarmed  parts  to  the  enemy^  he  led  away  the  army 
himself.  Brasidas  at  the  same  time,  haiing  spied  his  oppor- 
tunity, and  that  the  army  of  the  Athenians  removed,  said  to 
those  about  him,  and  the  rest,  ^  these  men  stay  not  for  us,  it  id 
<  apparent  by  the  wagging  of  t6eir  spears,  and  of  their  heads. 
^  For  where  such  motion  is,  they  use  not  to  stay  for  the  charge 
■'  of  the  enemy :  therefore  open  me  some  body  the  gates  ap- 
*  pointed,  ^d  let  us  boldly  and  speedily  sallyfo#th  upon  them/ 
Tiicn  he  went  out  himself  at  the  gate  towaipds  the^  trench^  and 
which  was  the  first  gate  of  the  Long  wall,  which  then  was 
standing,  and  at  h^h  speed  took  the  straight  way,  in*  which,  as 
one  passeth  by  the  strongest  part  of  the  town,  there  standelll 
aow  a  trophy*  And. charging  upon  the  midst  of  the  AttieuicMi 
army,  which  was  terrified  both  with  their  own-  disarray,  and  the 
valour  of  the  men,  forced  them  to  fly^  And  Clearidas,  (as  was 
appointed)  living  issued  out  by  the  Thracian  gates,  was  withal 
coming  upon  them.  And  it  fell  out  that  the  Atheniansby  this 
unexpected  and  sudden  attempt,  were  on  both  sides  in  confii- 
^on ;  and  the  left  wing  which  was  next  tp  Eion,  and  which  id*- 
deed  was  marching  away  before,  was  immediately  broken  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  fled.  When  tlutt  was  gone, 
Brasidas  coming  up  to  the  right  wing,  was  there  wounded. 
The  Athenians  saw  not  when  he  fell,  and  they  that  were-  near 
took  him  up  and  carried  him  off.  Tlie  right  wing  stood  longet 
to  it^  and  though  Cleon  himself  presently  fled,  (as  at  first  he 
intended  not  to  stay)  and  was  intercepted^by  a.Myrctniantm^ 
getier,  and  slain,  yet  his  m^n  of  arms  casting  themselves 
into  a  circle  on  the  top  of  a  little  hill,  twice  or-  thrice  tesisted 
the  charge  of  Cleaiidas,  and  shrunk  not  at  all,  till  begirt  with 
the  Myrcinian  and  Chalcidean  horse^  and'with  the  targetiers, 
they  were  put  to  flight  by  their  darts«  Thus  the  whole  army 
of  the  Athenians  getting  away  with  much  ado  over  the^hUb, 
and  by  several  ways :  all  that  were  not  slain  upon  the  place,  or 
by  the  Chalcidean  horse  aqd^targetiers,  recovered  Ei^n.  The 
other  side  taking  up  Brasidasout  of>the*  battle^  and^  havitig  so 
long  kept  him  wve,  brought  him  yet  breathing  into*  the  city. 
And  he  knew  that  his  side  had  gotten  the  victory,  but  ejqiired 
shortly  after.  When  Clearidas  with  the  rest  of  the  army  were 
returned. from  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  they  rifled  .those  that  weve 
skdn,  and  erected  a  trophy. 

After  this  the  confedenttes  following  the  corps  of  Brasidas, 
ail  of  them  in  their  arms,  buried  him  in  the  city  at  the  public 
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charge,  in  the  entrance  of  that  which  is  now  the  maJrket-place. 
And  the  Amphipolitans  afterwards  having  taken  in  his  monu- 
ment with  a  wall,  killed  *  unto  him,  as  to  a  hero  f^  honoured 
him  with  games  and  anniversary  sacrifice,  and  attributed  their 
colony  unto  him,  as  to  the  founder;  pulling  down  the  edifices 
of  Agnon  X3  &nd  defacing  whatsoever  monument  might  main- 
tain the  memory  of  his  foundation.  This  they  did,  both  for 
that  they  esteemed  Brasidas  for  their  preserver,  and  also  be- 
cause at  this  time,  through  fear  of  the  Athenians^  they  courted 
the  Lacedemonians  for  a  leaj^ue.  As  for  Agnon,  because  of 
their  hostility  with  the  Athenians,  they  thought  it  neither  ex- 
pedient for  them  to  give  him  honours,  nor  that  they  would  be 
acceptable  unto  him  if  they  did.  The  dead  bodies  they  ren- 
dered to  the  Athenians;  of  whom  there  was  slun  about  six 
hundred,  and  but  seven  of  the  other  side,  by  reason  that  it  was 
Bo  set  battle,  but  fought  upon  such  an  occasion  and  precedent 
afiright*  After  the  dead  were  taken  up,  the  Athenians  went 
home  by  sea,  and  Clearidas  and  those  with  him  staid  to  settle 
the  estate  of  Amphipolis. 

About  the  same  time  of  the  summer  now  ending,  Ramphias^ 
Antocharidas^  and.  Epicydidas,  Lacedemonians,  were  leading  a 
supply  towards  the  parts  upon  Thrace,  of  nine  hundred  men  of 
varms,  and  when  they  were  come  to  Heraclea  in  Tiachinia* 
they  staid  there  to  amend  such  things  as  they  thought  amiss. 
Whilst  they  staid,  this  battle  was  fought;  and  the  summer 
ended. 

The  next  winter  they  that  were  with  Ramphias  went  pre- 
sently forward,  as  far  as  the  hill  Pierium  in  Thessaly.  But  the 
Thessalians  forbidding  them  to  go  on,  and  Brasicks  to  whom 
they,  were  carrying  this  army  being  dead,  they  returned  home- 
wank;  conceiving  that  the  opportunity  now  served  not,  both 
because  the  Athenians  were  upon  this  overthrow  gone  away, 
and  for  that  they  themselves  were  unable  to  perform  any  of  those 
designs,  which  the  other  had  intended.  But  the  principal 
cause  erf  their  return  was  this,  that  they  knew  at  their  coming 
forth  that  the  Lacedemonians  had  thdr  minds  more  set  upon  a 
peace  than  war. 

Pr^ently  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  and  return  of  Ram- 
phias out  of  ThessaljT,  it  fell  out,  that  neither  side  did  any  act 
of  war,  but  were  incUned  rather  to  a  peace ;  the  Athenians  for 
the  blow  they  had  received  at  Delium,  and  this  other  a  little 
after  at  Amphipclis;  and  because  they  had  no  longer  that 
confident    hope  in    their  strength,   on  which  they  relied^ 

*  Killed  tacrificci  anto  bim.  f  Or  •eni-g'od. 

*  I  Wko  was  their  troe  founder. 
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)Mrhen  formerly  they  refused  the  peace^  as  havine  conceived 
on  their  present  success^  that  they  should  have  had  the  upper- 
hand. 

Also  they  stood  in  fear  of  their  own  confederates,  lest,  em- 
boldened by  these  losses  of  theirs,  they  should  more  and  more 
revolt,  and  repented  that  they  made  not  the  peace  after  their 
happy  success  at  Pylus,  when  occasion  was  offered  to  have 
done  it  honourably.  And  the  Lacedemonians  on  the  other 
side  did  desire  peace,  because  the  war  had  not  proceeded  as 
they  expected:  for  they  had  thought  they  should  in  a  few 
years  have  warred  down  the  power  of  Athens,  by  wasting  their 
territory;  and  because  they  were  feUen  into  that  calamity  in 
the  island,  the  like  whereof  had  never  happened  unto  Sparta 
before :  because  also  their  country  was  continually  ravaged  by 
those  of  Pylus  and  Cythera,  and  their  Helots  continually  fled 
to  the  enemy ;  and  because  they  feared  lest  those  that  remained, 
trusting  in  them  that  were  run  away,  should  in  this  estate  of 
theirs,  raise  some  innovation,  as  at  other  times  before  they  had 
done.  Withal  it  happened  that  the  thirty*  years  peace  with 
the  Argives  was  now  upon  the  point  of  expiring,  and  the  Ar- 

S>es  would  not  renew  it  without  restitution  made  them  of 
ynuria;  so  that  to  war  agiunst  the  Argives  and  the  Athenians 
both  at  once,  seemed  impossible.  They  suspected  also  that 
some  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  would  revolt  to  the  Arrives, 
as  indeed  it  came  afterwards  to  pass.  These  things  considered, 
it  was  by  both  parts  thought  good  to  conclude  a  peace;  but 
especially  by  the  Lacedemonians,  for  the  desire  they  had  to  re- 
cover their  men  taken  in  the  island;  for  the  Spartans  that 
were  amongst  them  were  both  of  the  prime  men  of  the  city, 
and  their  kinsmen.  And  therefore  they  began  to  treat  pre- 
sently after  they  were  taken. 

But  the  Athenians,  by  reason  of  their  prosperity,  would  not 
lay  down  the  war  at  that  time  on  equal  terms.  But  after  their 
defeat  at  Delium,  the  Lacedemonians,  knowing  they  would  be 
apter  now  to  accept  it,  made  that  truce  for  a  year,  during  which 
they  were  to  meet,,  and  consult  about  a  longer  time.  But  when 
.  also  this  other  overthrow  happened  to  the  Athenians  at  Am- 
phipolis,  and  that  both  Cleon  and  Brasidas  were  slain  (the 
which  on  either  side  were  most  opposite  to  the  peace;  the  one 
for  that  he  had  good  success  and  honour  in  the  war;  the  other, 
because  in  quiet  times  his  evil  actions  would  more  appear,  and 
his  calumniations  be  the  less  believed)  those  two  that  in  tiie 


^  •  Ampelici^s  anti  Lichai  were  ient  fo  ilrofos  to  renew  the  peace,  but  the  Ar- 
g^ives,  holdingf  the  l^cedcuioiiians  to  be  no  tjuiig'froiis  enemies  without  the  Atbe- 
uisDi,  refuse  it. 
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two  states  aspired  most  to  be  chief,  Pleistoanax  the  son  of 
Pausaniasy  and  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  who  in  military 
charges  had  been  the  most  fortunate  of  his  time,  did  most  of 
all  others  desire  to  have  the  peace  go  forward ;  Nicias,  because 
be  was  desirous  (having  hitherto  never  been  overthrown)  to 
carry  his  good  fortune  through,  and  to  give  both  himself  and 
the  city  rest  from  their  troubles  for  the  present;  and  for. the 
fiiture  to  leave  a  name,  that  in  all  his  time  he  had  never  made 
the  Qommon-wealth  miscarry:  which  he  thought  might  be 
done  by  standing  out  of  danger,  and  by  putting  himself  as  little 
as  he  might  into  the  hands  of  fortune :  and  to  stand  out  of 
danger  is  the  benefit  of  peace.  Pleistoanax  had  the  same  de- 
sire, because  of  the  imputation  laid  upon  him,  about  his  return 
from  flxile^  by  his  enemies,  that  suggested  unto  the  Lacedemo- 
nians upon  every  loss  they  received,  that  the  same  befel 
them,  for  having  contrary  to  the  law  repealed  his  banish- 
ment. For  they  charged  him  further,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Arastocles,  had  suborned  the  prophetess  of  Delphi,  to  answer 
the  deputies  *  of  the  Lacedemonians  when  they  came  thither, 
most  commonly  with  this,  ^  that  they  sfiould  bring  back  tbe 
^  seed  of  the  Semigod  f,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  out  of  a  strange  coun- 
^  try  into  bis  own :  and  that  if  they  did  not,  they  should  plough 
^'  their  land  with  a  silver  plough:'  and  so  at  length  to  have 
made  the  Lacedemonians,  nineteen  years  after,  with  such 
dances  and  sacrifices  as  they  who  were  the  first  founders  of  La- 
cedemon  had  ordained  to  be  used  at  the  enthroning  of  their 
kings,  to  fetch  liim  home  again,  who  lived  in  the  mean  time  in 
exile  in  the  mountain  Lycs&um,  in  a  house  whereof  the  one 
half  was  part  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  for  fear  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, as  being  suspected  to  have  taken  a  bribe  to  withdraw 
bis  army  out  of  Attica. 

Being  troubled  with  these  imputations,  and  considering  with 
himself,  there  being  no  occasion  of  calamity  in  time  of  peace, 
and  the  Lacedemonians  thereby  recovering  their  men,  that  lie 
also  should  cease  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  calumniations  of  his 
enemies ;  whereas  in  war  such  as  had  Cibarge,  could  not  but  be 
quarrelled  upon  their  losses,  he  was  therefore  forward  to  have 
the  peace  concluded. 

And  this  winter  they  fell  to  treaty,  and  withal  the  Lacede- 
monians braved  them  with  a  preparation  already  making  against 
the  springy  sending  to  the  cities  about  for  that  purpose,  as  if 
they  meant  to  fortify  in  Attica,  to  the  end  that  the  Athenians 
might  give  them  the  better  ear.     When  after  many  meetings^ 

*  d/ff««i,  ambassadors  to  the  oracles  were  so  called, 
t  Hercales,  from  whom  Pieistoaaax  was  descended. 
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and  many  demands  on  either  side,  it  W9S  at  last  a^preed^  tibat 
peace  should  be  concluded^  each  part  rendering  what  they  had 
taken  in  the  warj  $ave  that  the  Athenians  should  hold  Nissa, 
(for  when  they  likewise  demanded  Platsea,  and  theThebana  an-^ 
swered^  that  it  was  neither  taken  by  force,  nor  by  treason,  but 
rendered  voluntarily ;  the  Athenians  said  that  they  also  had  Ni- 
saea  in  the  same  manner.)  The  Lacedemonians  called  together 
their  confederates,  and  all  but  the  Boeotians,  Corin&ians^ 
Eleans,  and  Megareans,  (for  these  disliked  it)  giving  jtheir  votes 
for  the  ending  of  the  war,  they  concluded  the  peace^  and  con-* 
firmed  it  to  the  Athenians  with  sacrifices,  and  swore  it,  and. the 
Athenians  again  unto  them,  upon  these  articles* 


The  Articles  of  the  Peace  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Lacedemonians. 

The  Athenians^  and  Lacedemonians,  and  their  confjedeiatas^ 
have  made  peace,  and  sworn  it  city  by  city,  a&£olloweth : 

^  TbucHiNG  the  public  temples,  it  shall  be  lawfid  to  whom- 
^  soever  will,  to  sacrifice  in  (hem,  and  to  have  access  unt6  them, 
^  and  to  ask  counsel  of  the  oracles. in  the  same^  and  to  send 
^  their  deputies*  unto  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 

*  country,  securely  both  by  sea  and  land. 

*  TTie  whole  place  consecrate,  and  temple  of  Apollo  in  Del- 
'  phi,  and  Delphi  itself,  shall  be  governed  by  their  own  law, 
'taxed  by  their  own  state,  and  judged  by  their  own  judges^ 
'both  eity-  and  territory^  according  to  the  institution,  of  the 

*  place. 

'  The  peace  shall  endiffe  between  the  Athenians,  with  their 
'  confederates,  and  the  Lacedemonians  with  their  confeddrates, 
^  fMT  fifty  years,  both  by  sea  and  land,  without  fmud,  and  witb- 
'  out  harm  doing. 

'  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  bear  arms,  with  intention  of  hurt, 
^  netlher  for  tlie  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates,  against 
'  the  Athenians^  nor  for  the.  Athenians  andtheu*  confederates, 

*  against  the  Lacedemonians,  by  -any  art  or  machination  what- 


( 


soever. 


'  If  any  controversy  shall  arise  between  them,  the  same  shall 
'  be  decided  by  law,  and  by  oath,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
*  agree  on. 


*  Ambassadors  about  matters  of  rcligioo. 
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*  The  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  render 
^  Ainphipolis  to  the  Athenians. 

<  The  inhabitants  of  whatsoever  city  the  LacedemoDians 
shall  render  unto  the  Athenians,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  go  forth 
whither  they  will,  with  bag  and  baggage. 

^  Those  cities  which  psdd  the  tribute,  taxed  in  the  time  *  of 
Aristides,  continuing  to  pay  it,  shall  be  governed  by  their  own 
laws,  and  now  that  the  peace  is  concluded,  it  shall  be  onlaw- 
ful  for  the  Athenians,  or  their  confederates,  to  bear  arms 
agidnst  them,  or  to  do  them  any  hurt,  as  long  as  they  shall 
pay  the  said  tribute.  The  cities  are  these,  Argilus,  Stagmis^ 
Acanthus,  Scolus,  Olynthus,  Spartolus.  Andthev  shall  be 
confederates  of  neither  side,  neither  of  the  Lacedemonians^ 
nor  of  the  Athenians.  But  if  the  Athenians  can  persuade 
these  cities  unto  it,  then  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Athenians 
to  have  them  for  their  confederates,  having  gotten  their  con- 
sent. 

'  The  Mecybemians,  Sanseans,  and  Singseans,  shall  inhabit 
their  own  cities,  on  the  same  conditions,  with  the  Olynthtans 
and-Acanthians. 

^The  Lacedemonians,  and  their  confederates,  shall  render 
Pknactum  unto  the  Athenians.  And  the  Athenians  shall  ren- 
der to  the  Lacedemonians,  Corypkasium  f,  Cythera,  Methone^ 
Pteleum,  and  Atalante. 

<  They  shall  likewise  deliver  whatsoever  Lacedemonians  are 
in  the  prison  of  Athens,  or  in  any  prison  of  what  place  soever, 
in  the  Athenian  dominion;  and  dismiss  all  the  Pdoponne- 
sians,  besieged  in  Scione,  and  all  that  Brasidas  did  there  put 
in,  and  whatsoever  confederates  of  the  Lacedemonians  are  in 
prison^  either  at  Athens,  or  in  the  Athenian  state.  And  the 
liacedemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  deliver  whomso- 
ever they  have  in  their  hands  of  the  Athenians,  or  their  con- 
federates, in  the  same  manner. 

<  Touching  the  Scioneans,  Toronaeans,  and  Sermylians,  and 
whatsoever  other  city  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  the  Athe- 
nians shall  do  with  them  wlmt  they  think  fit. 

'  The  Athenians  shall  take  an  oath  to  the  Lacedemonians 
and  their  conCederates,  city  by  city;  and  that  oath  fhall  be 
the  greatest  that  in  each  city  is  in  use ;  tlie  thing  that  they 
shall  swear,  shall  be  this.     1  stand  to  these  articles^,  and  to 


•  WlHch  WM  tlie  first  lime  that  tb«  Athenians  begao  to  command  the  rest  of 
Greece,  f«ir  when  in  the  end  of  the  Bledan  war  the  LacedemoniaDt  left  that  com- 
mand, the  Athenians  undertook  it,  and  taied  the  se?eral  cities  with  tribate  fe»- 
wards  the  war.    The  war  ended,  the  tribate  ended  not. 

t  The  promontory  whereto  Pylos  stood,  put  here  for  Pylns. 
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^  this  peace  trufy  and  sincerely.     And  the  Lacedemonians  and 

*  tbeir  confederates,  shall  take  the  same  oath  to  the  Athenians. 
'  This  oath  they  shall  on  both  ndes  every  year  renew,  and  shall 
^  erect  pillars,  inscribed  with  this  peac«j  at  Olympia,  Pythia*^ 
'  and  in  the  Isthmus ;  at  Athens,  within  the  citadel ;  and  at 
^  Lacedemon,  in  the  Amydsom  f- 

'  And  if  any  thing  be  on  either  aide  fbigotten,  or  shall  be 

*  thought  fit  upon  gSoA  deliberation  to  be  changed ;  it  shall  be 
'  lawf^  for  them  to  do  it^  in  such  manner  %  as  the  JLiacedemo- 
'  nians  and  Athenians  shall  think  fit,  jointly. 

'  This  peace  shall  t^e  beginning  from  the  twenty-fourth  of 
^  the  month  Artembium,  Pleistolas  being  Ephore  at  Sparta, 
^  and  the  fifteenth  of  Ebqphebolium  §  after  the  account  of 
^  Athens^  Alcieus  being  Archon. 

'  They  that  took  the  oath  and  sacrificed,  were  these ;  of  the 
'  Lacedemonians,  Pleistolas,  Damagetus,  Chionis,  Metagenes, 
^  Acanthus,  ]>aidus,  Ischagoras,  Philocaridas,  Zeuxidas,  An- 
<  thippus,  Tellis,  Alcenidas,  Empedias,  Menas,  LapliBus.  Of 
'  the  Athenians  these,  Lampon,  Isthmionicus,  Nicias,  Laches, 
^  Euthidemus,  Procles,  Pythadorus,  Agnon,  Myrtilus,  Thrasy- 
^  cles,  Theagenes,  Aristoccetes,  loldus,  Timocrates,  Leon,  La- 
^  machus,  Demosthenes.' 

This  peace  was  made  in  the  very  end  ||  of  ninter,  and  the 
spring  then  beginning,  presently  after  the  city  Bacchiuials,  and 
full  ten  years,  and  some  few  days  over,  ^tUx  the  first  invasion  of 
Attica,  and  the  beginning  of  this  war.  But  now  for  the  cer- 
tainty hereof,  let  a  man  consider  the  times  themselves,  and  not 
trust  to  the  account  of  names  of  such  as  in  the  several  places 
bare  chief  offices,  or  for  some  honour  to  themselves,  had  their 
names  ascribed,  for  marks  to  the  actions  foregoing.  For  it  is 
not  exactlv  known  who  Was  in  the  banning  of  his  office,  or 
who  in  tne  midst,  or  how  he  was,  when  any  thing  fell  out. 
But  if  one  reckon  the  same  by  summers  and  winters,  according 
as  they  are  written,  he  shall  find  by  the  two  half-years,  which 
make  the  whole,  that  this  first  war  was  of  ten  summers,  and  as 
manv  winters  continuance. 

The  Lacedemonians  (for  it  fell  unto  them  by  lot  to  begin 
the  restitution)  both  dismissed  presently  those  prisoners  they 
had  then  in  tbdr  hands^  and  also  sent  ambassadors,  Ischagorai^ 

*  Bjr  Delphi  where  the  Pytfaiao  garnet  were  kept, 
t  AmjclttuiDi  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

I  This  article  displnued  the  confederatet  of  Laeedemon,  beeaase  the  articlci 
niffht  by  this  be  changed  without  them. 

(  Febraary. 

II  Itapfoart  bera  that  the  noath  Elapbebalion  amongwt  the  AtbeBiadf  was 
the  last  MOBtb  of  tbeir  wiater  iiuarter. 
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MeQfB>  and  Pbilooharidas  into  the  parts  upon  Tlirace,.  wiih 
oommadd  to  Otearidss  to  deliTei*  \tp  Amphipolis  to  the  Athe- 
niansy  and  reqalring  the  rest  of  their  confederates  there  to  ac- 
cept of  the  peace  in  such  manner  as  was  for  exnoy  of  them  ac- 
corded. But  they  would  not  do  it,  because  they  thought  it 
was  not  for  their  advantage.  And  Clearidas  also^  ib  gratify  the 
Chalcideansy  surrendered  ik>t  the  city,  alleging  that  he  could 
not  do  it  whether  they  would  or  not.  And  coming  away  soon 
after  with  those  ambassadors  to  Lacedemon,  both  t6  purge 
himself,  if  he  should  he  accused  by  those  with  Ischagoras  for 
disobeying  the  states  command,  and  to  also  try  if  the  peace 
Blight  by  any  means  be  shaken :  when  he  found  it  firm,  he 
himself  being  sent  back  by  ther  Lacedemonians,  with  command 
principally  to  surrender  the  place,  and  if  he  could  not  do  that, 
then  to  draw  thence  s^  thereloponnesians  that  were  in  it,  im- 
mediately took  his  journey.  But  the  confederates  chanced  to  be 
present  themselves  in  Lacedemon,  and  the  Lacedemonians  re- 
quired such  of  them  as  formerly  refused,  that  they  would  ac- 
cept the  peace:  but-  they,  upon  the  same  pretence  on  which 
th^  had  rejected  it:  before,  said,  that  unless  it  wtere  more  rea- 
sonable, they  would  not  Accept  it.  And  the  Lacedemonians 
seeing  they  refused,  dismissed  them,  and  by  themselves  entered 
wltb  the  Atbenians  into*  a  leagde*,  because  they  imagined  that 
the  Argives  would  not  renew  their  peace  (because  they  had  re- 
fused it  before,  when  ^mpeKdas  and  Lichar  went  to  Argos,) 
and  held  them  for  no  dangerous  enemies  without  the  Athe- 
nians :  and  also  conceived,  that*  by  this  means  the  rest  of  Pelo- 
ponnectas  would  not  stir;  for  if  they  couM^  they  would  turn  to 
the  Athenians.  Wherefdre  the  ambassadors  of  Athens  being 
then  present,  and  conference  had,  they  agreed,  and  the  oath 
and  league  waa  concluded  on,  in  the  terms  following. 

The  Articles  of  the  League  between  the  Lacedemoniai^s  and 
the  Athenians. 

*  Thb  Lacedemonians  shall  be  confederates  with  the  Alhe- 
^  niansrfor  fifty*  yearB« 

'If  any  enemy  invade  the' territory  of  the  Lacedemonian^ 
^  and  do  the  Lacedemonians  any 'harm,  the  Atheiijans  shall'aid 
'  the  Lacedemonians  against  them  in  the  strongest  manner 
'  they  can  possibly.    But  if  the  enemy,  after  he  hath  spoiled 

<  the  country,  shall  be  gone  away,  then  that  city  shall  be  held 

<  as  enemy  both  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  to  the  Atheniansi 
'  and  shall  be  warred  upon  by  them  both ;  and  both  cities  shall 
'  again  lay  down  the  war  jointly.  And  this  to  be  done  joBflfy 
'  readily,  and  sincerely. 
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^  Ad4  if  sin J  enemy  shall  iAva4&  Urn  temUnies  of  AtheniaQs^ 
^  and  do  th^  Athenians  any  harm,  then  the  Lacedemonians 
^  sh^l  ai4  the  Athenians  against  them  in  the  strongest  manner 
^  they  pan  po^ibly.  But  if  the  enemy,  after  he  bath  spoiled 
'  the  comitry,  shall  be  goi)e  away,  then  shall  that  city  be  lield 
'  for  e^einy  both  to  the  Ifacedepioniaps,  and  to  the  Athenians^ 
'  wd  shall  be  warred  vpoa  by  botl^,  find  both  the  cities  shall 
'  agaiQ  lay  dpwn  the  waap  toget;hi;r.  Aad  tjhis  to  be  done  justly, 
^  reiuUly,  ^d  sin<5ere\y, 

^  If  their  slaves  shfiil  rebel,  the  Athenians  shall  a^t  the 
^  Laced^pomaps  with  all  their  strength  possible.  ^ 

^  Thes^  things  sh^l  be  sworn  upto  by  the  same  men  on  ei- 
'  ther  ^ide  that  ^worfi  th^  pe^ce,  and  shall  be  every  year  re*« 
^  oewed  by  the  Ls^^^demonians  ^t  their  coming  to  the  Bacclui- 

*  nals  *  at  Athena ;  and  by  the  Athenians  at  their  going  to  the 
'  Hyacinthiftn  fe^at  at  Lacedenipn ;  and  either  side  shall  erect 
^  a  iiiUar  fmncribcid  with  this  les^gue]  one  at  Lacedemouj^  near 
^  unto  ApoUo  in  the  Amycelum,  another  at  Athens  near  Mi* 
^  nerva  In  the  citadel.  ^ 

^  If  it  sl^l  s^em  good  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians 
^  to  add  or  take  away  any  thing  touching  the  leagne,  it  shall  be 
'  lawful  for  them  to  do  it  jointly. 

^  Of  the  Lacedemonians  took  the  oath,  these,  Pleistoanax, 
^  Agis,  Pleiatolas,  Pamagetus,  Chionis,  Metagenes,  Acanthus, 

*  Daidius,  Ischagonis,  Philocharidas,  Zeui^idas,  Anthippus,  Al* 
'  cioadas,  Tellis,  Erapedias,  Menas,  Laphilus.  Of  the  Athe^ 
^  nians,  Lampoo,  Isthmionicus,  Laches,  Nicias,  Euthydemus, 
'  Prooles,  Pythodcmis,  Agnon,  Myrtilus,  Thrasycles,  Thear 
'  genes,  Aristocrates,  lolcius,  Timocrales,  Leon^  Lamachus, 
'  and  Demosthenes.' 

This  lei^ue  was  made  not  long  after  the  peace.  And  the 
Athenians  delivered  to  the  LacedenK)nians  the  men  they  had 
tftkea  in  tha  ialand  i  and  by  this  time  began  the  sumnier  of  the 
dovoatb  year*  And  hitherto  hath  been  written  these  ten  years 
which  thi9  fiiat  war  continued,  without  intermission. 

YEAR  XL 

After  the  |>eaee  and  league  loade  between  the  I^edemo- 
nians  and  Athenian^^  after  the  ten  years  war,  Pleistolas  being 
ephore  at  LacedenxQUs  and  Ahiseus  ^rchqn  of  Athens;  thoujgh 
Ibere  were  peace  to  those  that  had  accepted  it ;  yet  the  Corin- 
thians and  some  cities  of  Peloponnesus  endeavoured  to  over- 

*  ^aeetiftniiYw  Urbica,  which  were  celebrated  y«»arly,  not  mAch  bffprc  t\M 
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throw  what  was  done,  and  presently  arose  another  stir,  by  the 
confederates,  against  Lacedemon.  And  the  Lacedemonians 
also  after  a  while  became  suspect  unto  the  Athenians,  for 
not  performing  somewhat  agreed  on  in  the  articles.  And 
for  six  years  and  ten  months,  they  abstained  from  entering  into 
each  other's  territories  with  their  arms :  but,  the  peace  being 
but  weak,  they  did  each  other  abroad  what  harm  they  could ; 
and  in  the  end,  were  forced  to  dissolve  the  peace,  made  after 
those  ten  years,  and  fell  asain  into  open  war.  This  also  hath 
the  same  Thucydides  of  Athens  written  from  point  to  point,  by 
summers  and  winters,  as  every  thing  came  to  pass,  until  such 
time  as  the  Lacedemonians,  and  their  confederates,  had  made 
an  end  of  the  Athenian  dominion,  and  had  taken  their  Long- 
walls,  and  Peirsus.  To  which  time  from  the  banning  of  the 
war,  it  is  in  all  twenty-seven  years.  As  for  the  composition 
between,  if  any  man  shall  think  it  not  to  be  accounted  with 
the  war,  he  shall  think  amiss.  For  let  him  look  into  the  ac- 
tions that  passed  as  they  are  distinctly  set  down,  and  he  shall 
find,  that,  tbat  deserveth  not  to  be  taken  for  a  peace,  in  which 
they  neither  rendered  all,  nor  accepted  all,  according  to  the  ar- 
ticles. Beskles,  in  the  Mantinean  and  Epklaurian  wars,  and 
in  other  actions,  it  was  on  both  sides  infringed.  Moreover, 
the  confederates  on  the  borders  of  Thrace  continued  in  hostility 
as  before;  and  the  Boeotians  had  but  a  truce  from  one  ten 
days  to  another.  So  that  with  the  first  ten  years  war,  and 
with  this  doubtful  cessation,  and  the  war  that  followed  after  it, 
a  man  shall  find,  counting  by  the  times,  that  it  came  to  just 
so  many  years,  and  some  few  days;  and  that  those  who  built 
upon  the  prediction  of  the  oracles,  have  this  number  only  to 
agree.  And  I  remember  yet,  that  from  the  very  beginning  of 
thb  war,  and  so  on,  till  the  end,  it  was  uttered  by  many,  that  it 
should  be  of  thrice  nine  years  continuance.  And  for  the  time 
thereof  I  lived  in  my  strength,  and  applied  my  mind  to  gain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  same.  It  happened  also  that  I  was 
banished  my  country  for  twenty  years,  after  my  chaive  at  Am- 
phipolis;  whereby  being  present  at  the  affairs  of  boUi,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  Lacedemonians,  by  reason  of  my  exile,  I  could 
at  leisure  the  better  learn  the  truth  of  all  that  passed.  The 
quarrels  therefore,  and  perturbations  of  the  peace,  after  those 
ten  years,  and  tliat  whicn  followed,  according  as  from  time  to 
time  the  war  was  carried,  I  will  now  pursue. 

After  the  concluding  of  the  fifty  years  peace,  and  the  league 
which  followed,  and  when  those  ambassadors  which  were  sent 
for,  out  of  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus,  to  accept  the  said  peace, 
were  departed  from  Lacedemon,  the  Corinthians  (the  rest  going 
aU  to  their  own  cities)  turning  first  to  Argos,  entered  into 
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treaty. with  some  of  the  Argive  magistrates^  to  this  purpose, 
that  the  Lacedemonisins  had  made  a  peace  and  league  with  the 
Athenians^  tlieir  heretofore  mortal  enemies  tending  not  to  the 
benefit,  but  to  the  enslaving  of  Peloponnesus^  it  behoving 
them  to  consider  of  a  course,  for  the  safety  of  the  same,  and  to 
make  a  decree,  that  any  city  of  the  Grecians  that  would,  and 
were  a  free  city,  and  admitted  the  like,  and  equal  trials  of  judg- 
ment with  theirs,  might  make  a  league  with  the  Argives,  for 
the  one  mutually  to  aid  the  other,  and  to  assign  them  a  few 
men^  with  absolute  authority  from  the  state,  to  treat  with ; 
and  that  it  should  not  be  motioned  to  the  people,  to  the  end, 
that  if  the  multitude  would  not  agree  to  it,  it  might  be  un- 
known that  ever  they  had  made  such  a  motion  ;  affirming  that 
many  would  come  into  this  confederacy  upon  hatred  to  the  La- 
cedemonians. And  the  Corinthians,  when  they  had  made  this 
overture^  went  home.  These  men  of  Argos,  having  heard 
them,  and  reported  their  proposition,  both  to  the  magistrates, 
and  to  the  people,  the  Argives  ordered  the  same  accordingly, 
and  elected  twelve  men,  with  whom  it  should  be  lawful  for  any 
Grecian  to  make  the  league  that  would,  except  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  the  Athenians,  with  neither  of  which  they  were  to 
enter  into  any  league,  without  the  consent  of  the  Argive  people. 
And  this  the  Argives  did  the  more  willingly  admit,  as  well  ibr 
that  they  saw  the  Lacedemonians  would  make  war  upon  them, 
(for  the  truce  between  them  was  now  upon  expiring)  as  also 
because  they  hoped  to  have  the  principality  of  Peloponnesus. 
For  about  this  time  Lacedemon  had  but  a  bad  report,  and  was 
in  contempt  for  the  losses  it  had  received.  And  the  Argives 
in-  all  points  were  in  good  estate,  as  not  having  concurred  in 
the  Attic  war,  but  rather  been  in  pteace  with  both,  and  thereby 
gotten  in  their  revenue.  Thus  the  Argives  received  into 
league  all  such  Grecians  as  came  unto  thenu 

First  of  all  therefore,  came  in  the  Mantineans,  and  their 
confederates;  which  they  did  for  fear  of  the  Lacedemonians. 
For  a  part  of  Arcadia,  during  the  war  of  Athens,  was  come 
under  the  obedience  of  the  Mantineans,  over  which  they 
thought,  the  Lacedemonians,  now  they  were  at  rest,  would  not 
permit  them  any  longer  to  command.  And  therefore  they 
willingly  joined  with  the  Argives,  as  being  they  thought  a  great 
city,  ever  enemy  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  governed  as  their 
own  by  democracy.  When  the  Mantineans  had  revolted,  the 
rest  of  Peloponnesus  began  also  to  mutter  amongst  themselves, 
that  it  was  fit  for  them  to  do  the  like ;  conceiving  that  there 
was  somewhat  in  it,  more  than  they  knew,  that  made  the  Man- 
tineans to  turn ;  and  were  also  angry  with  the  Lacedemonians, 
amongst  many  other  causes,  for  that  it  was  written  in  the  ar- 
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tides  of  the  Attic  peace,  '  That  it  should  be  lawfal  to  add 
^  unto,  or  take  away  from  tiie  same,  whatsoever  should  seem 
^  good  to  the  two  cities  of  libe  Lacedemoniani  and  the  Athe- 
^  nians/  For  this  was  the  article  that  the  most  tioubled  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  put  them  into  a  jealousy,  that  the^  Laoe* 
demonians  might  have  a  purpose Joimng  with  the  Atheniaiis,  to 
bring  them  into  subjection.  For  in  justice  the  power  of 
changing  the  articles,  ought  to  have  been  ascribed  to  all  the 
confederates  in  general.  Wfaerenjpon  many  fearing  such  «a 
intention,  applied  themselves  to  the  Argives,  every  one  seve- 
rally striving  to  come  into  their  league. 

The  Lac^emonians  perceiving  this  stir  to  begin  in  Pelopoo* 
nestts,  and  that  the  Corinthians  were  both  the  contrivers  of  it, 
and  entered  themselves  also  into  the  league  with  Argos,  sent 
ambassadors  unto  Corinth  with  intention  to  prevent  the  sequel 
of  it^  and  accused  them,  both  for  the  whole  design,  and  for 
their  own  revolt  in  particular,  which  they  intended  to  make 
from  them,  to  the  league  of  Uie  Argives;  saying  thait  they 
sheuld  therein  infringe  their  oaA,  and  that  they  had  already  done 
unjustly,  to  refuse  the  peace  made  with  the  Athenians;  ibr  as 
much  as  it  is  an  article  of  their  league*,  that  what  the  major 
part  of  the  confederates  should  conclude,  unless  it  were  hin* 
dered  by  some  god  or  hero,  the  same  was  to  stand  good*  But 
the  Corinthians  (those  confederates  which  had  refused  the 
peace  as  well  as  they,  being  now  at  Corinth ;  for  they  had  sent 
for  them  before)  in  their  answer  to  the  Lacedemonians,  did  not 
openly  allege  the  wrongs  they  had  received ;  as  that  the  Atfae* 
nians  had  not  restored  Solium  nor  Anactorium,  nor  any^iung 
else  they  had  in  this  war  lost ;  but  pretended  not  to  betiw 
those  of  Thrace,  for  that  they  had  in  particular  taken  an  oath 
unto  them,  both  when  (together  with  Potidsea)  they  first  re- 
volted, and  also  another  afterwards.  And  therefore  they  did 
not  break  the  oath  of  their  league,  by  rejecting  the  peace  with 
Athens.  For  having  sworn  unto  them  by  the  gods,  they 
should  in  betraying  them,  oflend  t^e  gods.  And  whereas  it  is 
said,  unless  some  god  or  hero  hinder  rV,  this  appeareth  to  be  a 
divine  hindrance.     Thus  they  answered  for  their  old  oatb. 

Then  for  their  league  with  the  Argives,  they  gave  this  an- 
swer :  '  that  when  they  had  advised  with  their  friends,  they 
'  would  do  afterwards  what  should  be  just.'  And  so  the  ambas- 
sadors of  Lacedemon  went  home.  At  the  same  time  were 
present  also  in  Corinth,  the  ambassadors  of  Argos,  to  invite 
the  Corinthians  to  their  league,  and  that  without  delay.    Bat 
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the  Coriatbians  appoiated  them  to  come'  again  at  their  next 
sitting. 

Presently  after  this»  came  unto  tbem  an  ambassage  also 
from  the  Eleans.  And  first,  they  made  a  league  with  the  Co- 
rinthians *,  and  going  thence  to  Argos^  made  a  league  with  the 
ArgiveSy  according  to  the  declaration  *  before  mentioned.  The 
lEleans  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Lacedemonians  concerning  Le- 
preum.  For  the  Lepreates,  having  heretofore  warred  on  cer- 
tain of  the  Arcadians,  and  for  their  aid  called  the  Eleans  into 
their  confederacy,  with  condition  to  give  them  the  moiety  of  the 
land  to  be  won  from  them,  when  the  war  was  ended,  the 
Eleans  gave  unto  the  I^epreates,  the  whole  land  to  be  enjoyed 
by  themselves,  with  an  imposition  thereon  of  a  talent  f  to  be 
paid  to  Jupiter  Olympian,  which  they  continued  to  pay,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  Athenian  war.  But  afterwards,  upon  pre- 
tence of  that  war,  giving  over  the  payment,  the  Eleans  would 
have  forced  them  to  it  again.  The  Liepreates  for  help,  having 
recourse  to  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  cause  being  referred  to 
their  decision,  the  Eleans  afterwards,  upon  suspicion  that  the 
Lacedemonians  would  not  do  them  right,  renounced  the  re^ 
ference,  and  wasted  the  territory  of  the  Lepreates.  The  Lace- 
demonians, nevertheless  gave  sentence,  ^that  the  Lepreates 
^  should  be  at  liberty  to  pay  it,  or  not,  and  that  the  Eleans  did 
<  the  injury;'  and  because  the  Eleans  had  not  stood  to  the 
reference,  the  Lacedemonians  put  into  Lepreum,  a  garrison 
of  men  of  arms.  The  Eleans  taking  this,  as  if  the  Iiacedemo- 
nians  bad  received  their  revolted  city,  and  producing  the  ar- 
ticle of  their  league, '  that  what  eveiy  one  possessed,  when  they 
'  entered  into  the  Attic  war,  the  same  they  should  possess  when 
'  they  gave  it  over,'  revolted  to  the  Argives,  as  wronged,  and 
entered  league  with  them,  as  is  before  related. 
^  After  th^  came  presently  into  the  Argive  league,  the  Co- 
rinthians and  the  Ch^cideans  upon  Thrace.  The  Boeotians  also, 
and  Megareans  threatened  as  much,  but  because  they  thought 
the  Argive  democracy  would  not  be  so  commodious  for  them, 
who  were  governed  according  to  the  government  of  the  Lacede- 
monians by  oligarchy,  they  stirred  no  further  in  it. 

About  the  same  time  of  this  summer,  the  Athenians  expunged 
Scione,  slew  all  that  were  in  it  at  man's  estate,  made  slaves  of 
the  women  and  children,  and  gave  their  territory  to  the  Pla- 
);8eans. 

They  also  replanted  the  Peli^ps  in  Delos,  both  in  coosider- 


•  Tliedecrse  of  ihe  Argprw  thut  any  Grecian  Hint  wonid  mip^fat  make  a  leag-oe 
witk  chMD)  Iftefroif  with  Am  twdf  e  eoainiittioiien  by  them  choatn  i»  that  pur- 
poM. 
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ation  of  the  defeats  they  had  received  after  their  expulsion,  and 
also  because  the  oracle  at  Delphi  had  commanded  it. 

The  Phoceans  and  Locrians  also  began  a  war  at  that  time 
against  each  other. 

And  the  Corinthians  and  Argives,  being  now  leagued,  went 
to  Tegea,  to  cause  it  to  revolt  from  the  lAcedemonians ;  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  ati  important  piece  of  Peloponnesus,  and  mak- 
ing account,  if  they  gained  it  to  their  side,  they  should  easily 
obtain  the  whole.  But  when  the  Tegeates  refused  to  become 
enemies  to  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Corinthians,  who  till  then 
had  been  very  forward,  grew  less  violent,  and  were  afraid,  that 
no  more  of  the  rest  would  come  in.  Nevertheless  they  went  to 
the  Bceotians,  and  solicited  them  to  enter  into  league  with 
them,  and  the  Argives,  and  to  do  as  they  did.  And  the  Co- 
rinthians further  desired  the  Boeotians  to  go  along  with  them 
to  Athens,  and  to  procure  for  them  the  like  ten  days  truce,  to 
that  which  was  made  between  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians, 
presently  after  the  making  of  the  fifty  years  peace,  on  the  same 
terms  that  the  Boeotians  had  it ;  if  the  Athenians  refused,  then 
to  renounce  theirs,  and  to  make  no  more  truces  hereafter 
without  the  Corinthians.  The  Corinthians  hanng  made  this 
request,  the  Boeotians  willed  them  touching  the  league  with 
the  Argives  to  stay  a  while  longer,  and  went  with  them  to 
Athens,  but  obtained  not  the  ten  days  truce,  the  Athenians  an- 
swering, that  if  the  Corinthians  were  confederates  with  the  La- 
cedemonians, they  had  a  peace  already.  Nevertheless,  the 
Boeotians  would  not  relinquish  their  ten  days  truce,  though 
the  Corinthians  both  required  the  same,  and  affirmed  that  it 
was  so  before  agreed  on.  Yet  the  Athenians  granted  the 
Corinthians  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  without  solemn  ratifica- 
tion ♦. 

The  same  summer  the  Lacedemonians  with  their  whole 
power,  under  the  conduct  of  Pleistoanax,  the  son  of  Pausanias, 
king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  made  war  upon  the  Parrhasians  of 
Arcadia,  subjects  of  the  Mantineans,  partly  as  called  in,  by  oc- 
casion  of  sedition,  and  partly  because  they  intended,  if  they 
could,  to  demolish  a  fortification  which  tiie  Mantineans  had 
built,  and  kept  with  a  garrison  in  Cypsela,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Parrhasians,  towards  Sciritis  of  Laconia.  The  Lace- 
demonians therefore  wasted  the  territory  of  the  Parrha- 
sians. And  the  Mantineans  leaving  their  own  city  to  the 
custody  of  the  Argives,  came  forth  to  aid  the  Parrha- 
sians their  confederates.  But  being  unable  to  defend  both  the 
fort  of  Cypsela,  and  the  cities  of  the  Parrhasians  too,  they  went 
home  again ;  and  the  Lacedemonians,  when  they  had  set  the 
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PiBrrfaasiaDS  at  liberty,  and  demolished  the  fortificatioDi  went 
home  likewise. 

The  same  summer,  when  those  soldiers  which  went  out  with 
Brasidas,  and  of  which  Clearidas,  after  the  making  of  the 
peace,  had  the  charge,  were  returnee^  from  the  parts  upon 
Thrace,  the  Lacedemonians  made  a  decree,  that  those  Helotes 
which  had  fought  under  Brasidas,  should  receive  their  liberty, 
and  inhabit  where  they  (bought  good;  but  not  long  after,  they 
pliiced  them,  together  with  such  others  as  had  been  newly 
enfranchised,  in  Lepreum,  a  city  standing  in  the  confines  be- 
tween Laconiaj  and  the  Eleans,  with  whom  they  were  now  at 
variance. 

Fearing  also  lest  those  citizens  of  their  own,  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  island*,  and  had  delivered  up  their  arms  to  the 
Athenians,  should  ujpon  apprehension  of  disgrace  for  that  ca- 
lamity, if  they  remained  capable  of  honours,  make  some  in- 
novation in  the  state,  they  disabled  them,  though  some  of 
th^m  were  in  office  already ;  and  their  dbablement  was  this, 
'  that  they  should  neither  bear  office,  nor  be  capable  to  buy  and 
'  sell,'  yet  in  time  they  were  agam  restored  to  their  former  ho- 
nours. 

The  same  summer  also,  the  Dictideans  took  Thjssns,  a  town 
in  mount  Athos,  and  confederate  of  the  Athennins. 

This,  whole  summer  there  was  continual  commerce  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians  ;  nevertheless  they  be- 
gan, both  the  Athenians,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  to  have  each 
other  in  suspicion  immediately  after  the  peace,  in  respect  of  the 
places  not  yet  mutually  surrendered.  For  the  Lacedemonians, 
to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  make  restitution  first,  had  not  rendered 
Amphipolis,  and  the  other  cities,  nor  had  caused  the  peace  to 
be  accepted  by  the  confederates  upon  Thrace,  nor  by  the  Boeo- 
tians, nor  Corinthians,  though  they  had  ever  professed,  that 
in  case  they  refused,  they  would  join  with  the  Athenians,  to 
bring  them  to  it  by  force,'  and  had  prefixed  a  time  (though  not 
by  writing)  within  the  which,  such  as  entered  not  into  this 
peace,  were  to  be  held  as  enemies  unto  both.  The  Athenians 
therefore,  when  they  saw  none  of  this  really  performed,  sus- 
pected that  they  had  no  sincere  intention,  and  thereupon  refused 
to  render  Pylus,  when  they  required  it;  nay,  they  repented  that 
they  had  delivered  up  the  prisoners  they  took  in  the  island; 
and  detained  the  rest  of  the  towns  they  then  held^  till  the  La- 
cedemonians should  have  performed  the  conditions  on  their  part 
also.  The  Lacedemonialns,  to  this,  alleged,  'f^at  tiiey  had 
'  done  what  they  were  able  to  do.    For  tl^y  bad  ddivered  the 

*  Spbteuria  over  «|faiatt  Pjluf. 
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'  AtheniBtt  prisoners  that  were  in  their  hands,  imd  had  with*- 
'  drawn  their  soldiers  from  the  parts  upon  Thrace,  and  whatso^ 
^  ever  eke  was  in  their  own  power  to  perform.  But  Ampfaipo- 
'  lis,  they  said,  was  not  in  their  power  to  surrender.  That  they 
'  would  endeavour  to  bring  the  Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  to 

<  accept  the  peace,  and  to  get  Panactum  restored,  and  all  the 
^  Athenian  prisoners  in  Boeotia  to  be  sent  home/  And  lihere- 
fore  desired  them  ^  to  make  restitution  of  Pylus,  or  if  not  so, 
^  at  least  to  draw  out  of  it,  the  Messenians  atid  Helotes  (as 

<  they  for  their  part  had  drawn  their  garrisons  out  of  the  towns 

<  upon  Thrace)  and,  if  they  thought  good,  to  keep  it  with  a 
^  garrison  of  Athenians.'  After  divers,  and  long  conferences 
had  this  summer,  they  so  far  prevailed  with  the  Athenians,  at 
the  last,  as  they  drew  thence,  all  the  Messenians,  and  Helotes, 
and  all  other  Laconian  fugitives,  and  placed  them  in  Cranii,  a 
city  of  Cephallenia.  So  for  this  summer  there  was  peace  and 
fcee  passage  from  one  to  another. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  (for  now  there  were  other 
ephores  in  office;  not  those  in  whose  time  the  peace  was 
made,  but  some  of  them  that  opposed  it)  ambassadors  being 
come  from  the  confederates  ;  and  the  Athenian,  Boeotian,  and 
Corinthian  ambassadors  being  already  there,  and  having  had 
much  conference  together,  but  condoded  sotiiing,  Ckobulus 
and  Xenares,  ephores  that  most  desired  the  dissolution  of  the 
peace,  wlien  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors  were  gone  home,  en* 
tered  into  .private  conference  with  the  Boeotians  and  Corin- 
tMans,  exhorting  them  to  run  both  the  same  course ;  and  ad- 
vised the  Boeotians  to  endeavour  iifst  to  ttiake  a  league 
then^elves  with  tlie  Argives,  and  then  to  get  the  Arrives  toge- 
tiier  with  themselves,  into  a  league  with  the  Lacedemonians. 
For  that  they  might  by  tfab  means  avoid  the  necessity  of  ac- 
cepting the  peace  with  Athens.  For  the  Lacedemonians 
would  more  regard  the  friendship  and  league  Of  the  Argives, 
than  the  enmity  and  dissolution  of  the  peace  whh  the  Athe- 
nians. For  he  knew  the  Lacedtemomianb  had  ever  desired  to 
have  Argos  tiieir  friend  upon  any  reasonable  conditions,  because 
they  knew  that  their  war  without  Peloponnesus,  would  theKfby 
be  a  great  deal  the  easier.  Wherefore  they  entreated  the  Boeo- 
tians to  put  Panactum  iirto  the  hands  of  thfe  Lacedemonians, 
to  the  end  that  if  they  could,  get  Pylus  for  it  in  exchange, 
they  might  make  war  against  the  Athenians  the  mcfre  commo- 
diously. 

The  Boeotians  and  Corinthians  being  dismissed  by  Xenares 
and  Cleobulus,  and  all  the  other  Laced^noniaiis  of  fliat  factfMi, 
with  these  points  to  be  delivered  to  their  commonwealths,  went 
to  their  several  cities.    And  two  men  of  Argos,  of  principal 
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uihinitjr  in  thtl  mty^hwnng  waited  for,  and  met  with  them  by 
the  V9BJ9  eaUatei  iato  a  traity  with  them  about  a  league  be- 
tween the  Ar^ves  and  the  BcBotiaos,  as  there  was  between  them 
and  the  Corinthiaos,  and  the  fUeans,  and  Mantineans  abeady. 
For  they  thought,  if  it  succeeded,  they  might  the  more  easily 
have  either  war  or  peace,  (forasmuch  as  the  cause  would  now 
be  common)  either  with  tixe  Lacedemonians,  or  whomsoerer 
else  it  diouM  be  needful. 

When  the  Boeotian  ambassadors  heard  this,  they  were  well 
pleased.  For  as  it  chanced,  the  Argives  requested  the  same 
things  of  them,  diat  they  by,  their  friends  in  Lacedemon  had 
been  sent  to  procure  of  the  Argives.  These  men  therefore  of 
Argos^  when  they  saw  that  the  Boeotians  accq>ted  of  the  mo* 
tion,  prtmiised  to  saul  ambassadois  to  the  Boeotians  aboat  it, 
and  so  departed.  * 

When  the  Boeotians  were  come  home,  they  related  there 
what  they  had  heard,  both  JLiacedemoo,  and  by  the  way,  from 
the  Argives.    The  governors  of  Bceotia  wene  glad  thereirf,  and 
much  more  forward  in  it  now  than  formerly  they  had  been, 
seeing  that  not  only  their  friends  in  Lacedemon  desired,  but 
thi  Argives  themselves  hastened  to  have  done  the  sdf-same 
thing.    Not  loog  after  this  the  ambassadors  came  to  them  from 
Argos,  to  solicit  the  dispatch  of  the  business  before  propounded, 
biA  the  governors  of  Boeotia  commended  only  the  proposition, 
and  dismissed  them,  with  promise  to  send  ambassadors  about 
the  league  to  Aigos.   in  the  mean  time  the  goveiiKMs  of  Boeo- 
tia  thought  fit  that  an  oath  should  irst  be  taken  by  themselves, 
and  fagr  the  ambassadors  from  Corinth^  Megara,  and  the  con* 
federates  «ipon  Thrace,  to  give  mutual  assistance  upon  any  oc- 
oaaion  to  them  that  should  require  it,  and  neither  to  make  war 
nor  peace  without  the  common  consent.    And  next  that*  the 
Boeotians  and  Megareans  (for  these  two  ran  the  same  course) 
should  make  a  league  with  the  Argives.     But  before  this  oath 
was  to  be  taken,  the  governors  of  Boeotia  communicated  the 
business  to  the  four  Boeotian  councils,  in  the  which  the  whole 
Mrthorfty  of  the  state  consisteth ;  and  withal  presented  their 
advice, '  that  any  city  that  wouM  might  join  with  them  in  the 
'  Hke  oath  for  motod  assistanoe.'     Bat  they  that  were  of  theso 
eolincils  approved  not  the  proposition^  because  they  feared  to 
eAend  the  Lacede&MMiiRns  ia  being  swom  to  the  Ckxrinthiaas 
that  had  rcRFolted  fitMn  their  ootffedesacy.    For  the  governors  of 
Bceotia  had  «ot  rqported  utito  them  what  had  past  at  Laoede- 
BMm^  how  Cleobultts  atadXeocnres  the  epfaoaesjand  their  friends 
there,  had  advised  them  to  «nter  iirA  irilo  a  league  with  the 
Argiws  and  Corinthiaas,  and  then  Afterwards  to  make  the  same 
hsague  with  the  LacedemoMaas.    For  th^  thought  that  the 
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councils,  though  this  had  never  been  toM  them,  would  have 
decreed  it  no  otherwise  than  they  upon  premeditation  should 
advise.  So  the  business  was  checked,  and  the  ambassadors 
from  Corinth,  and  from  the  cities  upon  Thrace,  departed  with- 
out effect.  And  the  governors  of  Bceotia  that  were  before 
minded,  if  they  had  gotten  this  done,  to  have  leagued  them- 
selves also  with  th^  Argives,  made  no  mention  of  the  Argives 
in  tlie  councils  at  all,  nor  sent  the.  ambassadors  to  Argos,  as 
they  had  before  promised,  but  a  kind  of  carelessness  and  delay 
possessed  the  whole  business. 

The  same  winter  the  Olynthiaas  took  Mecybem,  held  with  a 
garrison  of  the  Athenians  by  assault. 

After  this  the  Lacedemonians  (for  the  conferences  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedemonians  about  restitution  red- 
l5rocal  continued  still)  hoping  that  if  the  Athenians  should  ob- 
tain from  the  Boeotians  Panactum^  that  then  they  also  should 
recover  Pylus,  sent  ambassadors  to«  the  Boeotians,  with  request 
that  Panactum  and  the  Athenian  prisoners  might  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Lacedemonians,  that  they  might  get  Pylus 
restored  in  exchange.  But  the  Boeotians  answered,  <  that  un- 
^  less  the  Lacedemonians  would  make  a  particular  league  with 
*  them,  as  they  had  done  with  the  Athenians,  they  would  not 
'  do  it.'  Tlie  Lacedemonians,  though  they  knew  they 
should  therein  wrong  the  Athenians,  for  that  it  was  said  in  the 
articles  that  neither  party  should  make  either  league  or  war, 
without  the  other's  consent,  yet  such  was  their  desire  to  get  Pa- 
nactum, to  exchange  it  for  Pylus,  and  withal,  they  that  longed 
to  break  the  peace  with  Athens,  were  so  eager  in  it,  that  at 
last  they  concluded  a  league  with  the  Boeotians,  winter,  then 
ending,  and  the  spring  approaching.  And  Panactum  was 
presendy  pulled  down  to  the  ground.  So  ended  the  eleventh 
year  of  this  war. 

YEAR  XIL 

In  the  spring  following  the  Argives,  when  they  saw  that  the 
ambassadors,  which  the  Boeotians  had  promised  to  send  unto 
them  came  not,  and  that  Panactum  was  razed,  and  that  also 
there  was  a  private  league  made  between  the  Boeotians  and  the 
Lacedemonians,  were  afraid  lest  they  should  on  all  hands  be 
abandoned,  and  that  the  confederates  would  all  go  to  the  La- 
eedemonians.  For  they  apprehended  that  the.  Boeotians  had 
been  induced  both  to  raze  ranaotum,  and  also  to  enter  into  the 
Athenian  peace  by  the  Lacedemonians;  and  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  privy  to  the  same.  So  that  now  they  had  no  means 
to  make  league'  with  the  Athenians  neither ;  whereas  before 
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they  made  accOBQt  that  if  their  thice  with  the  Laoedemonians 
continued  not^  they  might  upon  these  difierences  have  joined 
themselves  to  the  Athenians.  The  Argives  being  therefore  at 
a  stand  and  fearing  to  have  war  all  at  once  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, Tegeats,  Boeotians,  and  Athenians,  as  having  formerly 
refused  the  truce  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  imagined 
to    themselves   the    principality  of   all    Peloponnesus,   they 

.sent  ambassadors  with  as  much  speed  as  might  be,  Eu« 
strophus  and  ^^Esod,  persons^  as  they  thought  most  accept- 
able unto  them,  with  this  cogitation,  that  by  compounding 
with  the  Lacedemonians^  as  weU  as  for  their  present  estate  they 
might,  howsoever  the  world  went,  they  should  live  at  least 
at  quiet.  When  these  ambassadors  were  there,  they  fell  to 
treat  of  the  articles  upon  which  the  agreement  should  be  made. 
And  at  first  the  Aigives  desired  to  have  the  matter  refeired  ei- 
ther to  some  private  man  or  to  some  city,  concerning  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cynuria,  about  which  they  have  always  difiered,  as 
lying  on  the  borders  of  them  both  (it  containeth  the  cities  of 
Thyrea  and  Antheoa,  and  is  possessed  by  the  Lacedemonians.) 
But  afterwards  the  Leuredemonians  not  suffering  mention  to  be 
made  of  that,  but  that  if  they  would  have  the  truce  go  on  as  it 
did  before,  they  might;  the  Argive  ambassadors  got  them  to 
yield  to  this, '  that  for  the  present  an  accord  should  be  made 
^  for  fifty  years,  but  withal,  that  it  should  be  lawful  nevertheless 

' '  (if  one  challenged  the  other  thereunto)  both  for  Lacedemon 
*  and  Argos  to  try  their  titles  to  this  territory  by  battle,  so  that 
^  there  were  in  neither  city  the  plague  or  a  war  to  excuse  them ;' 
(as  once  before  they  had  done,  when  as  both  sides  thought  they 
had  the  victory.)  ^  And  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  one 
^  part  to  foUow  the  chase  of  the  other,  further  than  to  the 
^  bounds  either  of  Lacedemon  or  Argos.' 
^  And  though  this  seemed  to  the  Lacedemonians  at  first  to 
be  but  a  foolish  proposition,  yet  afterwards  (because  they  de- 
sired by  all  means  to  have  friendship  with  the  Argives)  they 
agreed  unto  it,  and  put  into  writing  what  they  required.  How- 
soever, before  the  Lacedemonians  would  make  any  full  conclu- 
sion of  the  same,  they  willed  them  to  return  first  to  Avgos,  and 
to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  it ;  and  then  if  it  were  ac- 
cepted, to  return  at  the  Hyacinthian  feast  and  swear  it.  So  these 
departed. 

Whilst  the  Argives  were  treating  about  this,  the  Lacedemo- 
nian ambassadors,  Andromenes,  and  Phsedimus,  and  Antimeni- 
das,  commissioners  for  receiving  of  Panactum  and  the  prison- 
ers from  the  Boeotians  to  render  them  to  the  Athenians,  found 
that  Panactum  was  demolished,  and  that  their  pretext  was  this, 
that  there  had  been  anciently  an  oath  by  occasion  of  difference 
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between  the  Athenians  and  them,  that  neither  part  shoald 
inhabit  the  place  solely,  batjointly  both.  But  (at  the  Athenian 
prisoners,  as  man^  as  the  Boeotians  had,  they  that  were  with 
Andromenes  received,  convoyed  and  delivered  them  unto  the 
Athenians,  and  withal  told  them  of  the  razing  of  Panactum, 
alleging  it  as  rendered,  in  that  no  enemy  of  Athens  should 
dwell  in  it  hereafter. 

But  when  this  was  told  them,  the  Athenians  made  it  a  hei- 
nous matter,  for  that  they  conceived  that  the  Lacedemonians 
had  done  them  wrong,  both  in  the  matter  of  Panactum  which 
was  palled  down,  and  should  have  been  rendered  standing ;  and 
because  also  they  had  heard  of  the  private  league  made  with  the 
Boeotians,  whereas  they  had  promised  to  join  with  the  Athe- 
nians in  compelling  such  to  accept  of  the  peace,  as  had  refused 
it ;  withal  they  weighed  whatsoever  other  points  the  Lacede- 
monians had  been  short  in,  touching  the  performance  of  the 
articles,  and  thought  themselves  abased ;  so  that  they  an- 
swered the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors  roughly,  and  dismissed 
them* 

This  difierence  arising  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  the 
AtJieoians,  it  was  presently  wrought  upon  by  such  also  of  Athens 
as  desired  to  have  the  peace  dissolved. 

Amongst  the  rest  was  Alcibiades  the  son  of  Clinias,  a  man 
though  young  in  years,  yet  in  the  dignity  of  his  ancestors  ho-^ 
noured  as  much  as  any  man  of  what  city  soever :  who  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  better  to  join  with  the  Argives ;  not  only 
Cor  the  matter  itself,  but  also  out  of  stomach,  labouring  to  cross 
the  Lacedemonians,  because  thejr  had  made  the  peace  by  the  means 
of  Nicias  and  Laches  without  him  :  whom  for  his  youth  they  had 
neglected  and  not  honoured,  as  for  the  ancient  hospitality  between 
his  house  and  them,  had  been  requisite,  ^ich  his  fother  had 
indeed  renounced,  but  he  himself  by  good  offices  done  to  thoae 
pxisoners  which  were  brought  irom  the  island,  had  a  purpose  to 
have  renewed.  But  supposing  himself  on  all  hands  disparaged, 
he  both  opposed  the  peace  at  first,  alleging  that  the  Lac«le- 
monians  would  not  be  constant;  and  that  they  had  made  the 
peace,  only  to  get  the  Argives  by  that  means  away  from 
them,  and  afterwards  to  invade  the  Athenians  again,  when  they 
should  be  destitute  of  their  friends ;  and  also  as  soon  as  this 
difierence  was  on  foot,  he  sent  presently  to  Argos  of  himself, 
willing  them  with  all  speed  to  come  to  Athens,  as  being  there- 
unto invited,  and  to  bring  with  diem  the  Eleans  and  Manti- 
neans,  to  enter  with  the  Athenians  into  a  league,  the  opportu- 
nity now  serving ;  and  promising  that  he  would  help  them  US. 
he  cottid. 

The  Argtvei  bsving  heard  the  message,  and  knowing  that 
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the  AtbetiiaDs  had  made  no  kttgue  with  the  BoBOtians^  and  that 
they  were  at  great  .quanel  with  the  LacedemooiaDSy  neglected 
the  ambassadors  they  had  then  in  liacedemoo,  (whom  they  had 
sent  about  the  truce)  and  afiplied  themselves  to  the  Athenians 
with  this  thought,  that  if  they  should  have  war^  they  should 
by  this  means  be  backed  with  a  city,  that  had  been  their  ancient 
mend,  governed  like  their  own  by  democracy^  and  of  greatest 
power  by  sea.  Whereupon  they  presently  sent  ambassadon 
to  Athens  to  make  a  league ;  and  together  with  theirs,  went 
also  the  ambassadors  of  the  Eleans,  and  Mantineans.  Thither 
also  with  all  speed  came  the  Lacedemonian  ambassadnts.  Phi* 
locharidas,  Leon,  and  Endins,  persons  accounted  most  gracioiM 
with  the  Athenians,  for  fear,  lest  in  their  passion,  they  should 
make  a  league  with  the  Aleves ;  and  withal  to  require  the 
restitntion  of  Pylus  for  Panactum  and  to  excuse  themselves 
oottceming  their  league  with  the  Boeotians,  as  not  made  for 
any  harm  intended  to  the  Athenians. 

Now  q)eaiking  of  tliese  things  befinre  the  council,  and  how 
thst  they  were  come  thither  with  full  power  to  make  agveement 
concerning  all  oontrovearsies  between  dcm,  they  put  Alotoiades 
into  fear.  Test,  if  they  should  say  the  same  before  the  people, 
the  fldultitude  would  be  drawn  unto  their  side,  and  eo  the  Ar* 
give  league  fell  off.  But  Akibiades  deviseth  against  them  this 
plot.  He  persuadeth  the  Lacedemonians  not  to  confess  their 
plenary  power  before  the  people,  and  givetfi  them  his  fiiith,  that 
then  Pylus  should  be  rendered,  (for  he  said  he  would  persuade 
the  Athenians  to  it,  as  moch  as  he  now  opposed  it)  and  tliat 
the  rest  of  their  differences  rimuld  be  compounded.  This  he 
did  to  alienate  them  from  Nicias,  and  that  by  accusing  tkeoi 
before  the  people,  as  men  that  had  no  true  meaning,  nor  erer 
spake  one  and  the  same  thing,  he  might  bring  on  the  league 
with  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mtatineaos.  And  it  came  to  pass 
accordingly.  For  when  they  came  before  the  people,  and  to 
the  question,  whether  they  had  full  power  of  concluding,  (con- 
trary to  what  they  had  said  in yoouncjj)  answered  no,  the  Awenians 
would  no  longer  endure  them,  but  gave  ear  to  Alcibiades,  that 
exclaimed  against  the  Lacedemonians  far  more  now  than  ever, 
and  were  ready  then  present^  ^  have  the  AigSves,  and  those 
others  with  tbew  brought  in,  and  to  make  the  league.  But  an 
earUiquake  haj^ning,  before  any  thing  was  ebudodedy  the  as- 
sembly was  adjourned.  In  the  neKtday'smeeting^Nieias,  though 
the  Lacedemonians  had  been  abused,  and  he  himself  dao  de- 
ceived, touching  their  coming  "wkh  full  power  to  eonchide,  yet 
he  persisted  to  affirm,  that  it  was  their  best  course  to  be  friends 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  to  defer  the  Argiyes'  business,  till 
they  had  sent  to  the  Lacedemonians  again  to  be  assured  of  their 
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intention;  saying,  tliat  it  was  honour  upon  themselves^  and 
dishonour  to  the  LacedeiDonians>to  have  the  war  put  off.  For^ 
for  themselves^  being  in  estate  of  prosperity,  it  was  best  to  pre- 
serve their  good  fortune,  as  long-  as  thev  might ;  whereas  to  the 
other  side,  who  were  in  evil  estate,  it  should  be  in  place  of  gain 
to  put  things  as  soon  as  they  could  to  the  hazard.  So  he  per- 
suaded them  to  send  ambassadors,  whereof  himself  was  one,  to 
require  the  Lacedemonians,  (if  they  meant  sincerely)  to  render 
Panactum  standing,  and  also  Amphipolis :  and  if  the  Boeotians 
would  not  accept  of  the  peace,  then  to  undo  their  league  with 
them,  according  to  the  article,  that  the  one  should  not  make 
league  with  any,  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  They  willed 
him  to  say  further;  ^  that  they  themselves  also,  if  thev  Lad  had 
'  the  will  to  do  wrong,  had  ere  this  made  a  league  with  the  Ar- 
^  gives,  who  were  present  then  at  Athens,  for  the  same  purpose.' 
And  whatsoever  ttiey  had  to  accuse  the  Lacedemonians  of  be- 
sides, they  instructed  Nicias  in  it,  and  sent  him  and  the  other, 
his  fellow  ambassadors  away.  When  they  were  arrived,  and  had 
delivered  what  they  had  in  charge,  and  this  last  of  all,  <  that 
'  the  Athenians  would  make  league  with  the  Argives,  unless  the 
*  Lacedemonians  would  renounce  their  league  with  theBoeottans,' 
if  the  Boeotians  accepted  not  the  peace,  the  Lacedemonians 
denied  to  renounce  their  league  wkh  the  Boeotians,  (for  Xena- 
res  the  ephore,  and  the  rest  of  that  faction  carried  it)  but  at  the 
request  of  Nicias,  they  renewed  their  former  oath;  For  Nicias 
was  afnud  he  should  return  with  nothing  done,  and  be  carped  at 
(as  after  also  it  fell  out)  as  author*  of  the  Lacedemonian  peace. 
At  his  return,  when  the  Athenians  understood  that  nothing 
was  efiected  atLacedemon,  they  grew  presently  into  choler,  and 
apprehending  injury  (the  Argives,  and  their  confederates  being 
there  present,  brought  in  by  Alcibiades)  they  made  a  peace,  and 
league  with  them,  in  these  words. 


The  Articles  of  the  League  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Argives. 

*  The  Athenians,  and  Argives,  and  Mantineans,  and  Eleans, 
'  for  themselves,  and  for  the  confederates  commanded  by  every 
'  of  them,  have  an  accord  for  one  hundred  years  without  fraud 
'  or  damage,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

'  It  shaU  not  be  lawful  for  the  Argives  nor  Eleans,  nor  Man- 
'  tineans^  nor  their  confederates  to  bear  arms  against  the  Athe- 

*  Niemt  wat  the  author  of  the  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Lacede* 
■Kmitnf,  aad  that  peace  was  therefore  called  Nicia. 
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^  ovmsy  or  the  confederates  *  under  the  command  of  the  Athe* 
^  niansy  or  their  confederates,  by  any  fraud  or  machination 

<  whatsoever.  And  the  Athenians,  Argives,  and  M antineans, 
^  have  made  league  with  each  other  for  one  hundred  years  on 
^  these  terms. 

^  If  any  enemy  shall  invade  the  territory  of  the  Athenians, 
'then  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans  shall  go  unto 
^  Athens,  to  assist  them  according  as  the  Athenians  shall  send 

<  them  word  to  do,  in  the  best  manner  they  possibly  can.  But 
'  if  the  enemy  after  he  have  spoiled  the  territory^  shall  be  gone 

*  back,  then  their  city  shall  be  held  as  an  enemy  to  the  Argives, 
.'  Eleans,  Mantineans,^  and  Athenians,  and  war  shall  be  made 
'  against  it,  by  all  those  cities.     And  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 

*  any  of  those  cities  to  give  over  the  war,  without  the  consent 
'  of  all  the  rest. 

'  And  if  an  enemy  shall  invade  the  territory,  either  of  the 
'  Argives,  or  of  the  Eleans,  or  of  the  Mantineans,  then  the 
'  Athenians  shall  come  uifto  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantinea,  to  as- 
'  sist  them,  in  such  sort  as  those  cities  shall  send  them  word  to 

*  do,  in  the  best  manner  they  possibly  can.  But  if  the  enemy 
'  after  he  hath  wasted  their  territory,  shall  be  gone  back,  then 
'  their  city  shall  be  held  as  an  enemy  both  to  the  Athenians,  and 
'  also  to  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans,  and  war  shall 
'  be  made  against  it,  by  all  those  cities ;  and  it  shaH  not  be 
'  lawful  for  any  of  them  to  give  over  the  war  against  that  city, 
'  without  the  consent  of  aH  the  rest. 

'  There  shall  no  armed  men  be  suffered  to  pass  tluough  the 
'  dominions  either  of  themselves,  or  of  any  the  confederates  un- 
'  der  their  several  commands  to  make  war  in  any  place  whatso- 
'  ever,  unless  by  the  sufirage  of  all  the  cities,  Athens,  Argos, 

*  Elis,  and  Mantinea,  their  passage  be  allowed. 

'  To  such  as  come  to  assist  any  of  the  other  cities,  that  city 

*  which  sendeth  them  shall  give  maintenance  for  thirty  days  after 
^  they  shall  arrive  in  the  city  that  sent  for  them ;  and  the  like 
'  at  their  going  away.  But  if  they  will  use  the  army  for  a 
'  longer  time,  then  the  city  that  sent  for  them,  shall  find  them 
'  maintenance  at  the  rate  of  three  oboles  of  £gina  a  day  for  a 
'  man  of  arms,  and  of  a  drachma  of  iEgina  for  a  horseman. 

'  The  city  which  sendeth  for  the  aids  shall  have  the  leading 
'  and  command  of  them,  whilst  the  war  is  in  their  own  territory : 
'  but  if  it  shall  seem  good  unto  these  cities  to  make  a  war  in 
'  common,  then  all  the  cities  shall  equally  participate  of  the 
'  command. 

*  Confederetct  were  of  two  sorti,  such  as  on  equal  terms  entered  lea^^ne  with 
other,  and  such  as  served  other  in  the  war  hy  compulsion,  or  as  subjects,  both 
called  in  tfa«  Greek  ^$^^x**  V^V^^^I^  ^°^  "^^  properly  confederates. 
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<  The  Athenians  shall  swear  unto  the  articles  both  for  them- 
^  selves,  and  foac  their  confederates;  and  the  Argives,  Eleans, 
*  Mantineansy  and  the  confederates  of  these  shall  every  one  swear 
^  unto  them  city  by  fcity,  and  their  oath  shall  be  the  greatest 
^  tiiat  by  custom  of  the  aeveral  cities  is  used,  and  with  most 
'  perfect  hosts  *^  and  in  these  words :' 

'I  Will  stand  to  this  league  according  to  the  articles  thereof^ 
justly  J  innocently^  an4  sincerely^  and  not  transgress  the  same  ly 
amf  art  w  mackitiation  whatsoever. 

^  This  oath' shall  be- taken  at  Athens,  by  the  senate,  and  the 
officers  of  <the  commons,  and  administred  by  the  Prytaneis.  At 
Aigos  it  shall  be  taken  by  the  senate  and  the  council  of  eighty, 
and  by  the  ArtynsB,  and  administered  by  the  council  of  eighty  : 
at  Mantinea  it  shall  be  taken  by  the  procurators  of  the  people, 
and  by  the  senate,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  magistrates,  and 
administered  by  the  Theori,  and  by  flie  Tribunes  of  the  soldiers. 
At  Elb  it  shall  be  taken  by  the  procurators  of  die  people,  and 
by  the  officers  of  the  treasury,  and  by  the  council  of  six  hun- 
dred, and  administered  by  the  procurator^  of  the  people,  apd  by 
th^  keepers  of  the  law. 

^  This  oath  shall  be  renewed  by  the  Athenians,  who  shall  go 
to  Elir,  and  to  Mantinea,  and  to  Argos  thirty  day  before  the 
Olympian  games ;  and  by  the  Argives,  Eleans,  and  Mantineans, 
who  shall  come  to  Athens  ten  days  before  the  Panathensean 
holy  days. 

^  The  ar^cles  of  this  league  and  peace  and  the  oath,  shall  be 
inscribed  in  a  pillar  of  stone ;  by  tne  Athenians  in  the  citadel ; 
by  the  Argives  in  their  market  place  within  the  precinct  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo;  and  by  the  Mantineans  in  their  market  place, 
witnn  the  precinct  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  And  at  the  Olym- 
pian games  now  at  hand,  there  shall  be  erected  jointly  by  them 
all,  a  brazen  pillar  in  Olympia.    [with  the  same  inscription.] 

'  If  it  shall  seem  good  to  these  cities  to  add  any  thing  to  these 
articles,  whatsoever  shall  be  determined  by  them  all  in  com- 
mon council,  tlie  same  shall  stand  good/ 

Thus  was  the  league  and  the  peace  concluded,  and  that  which 
was  made  before  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Athe- 
nians, was  notwithstanding,  by  neither  side  renounced. 

But  the  Corinthians,  although  they  were  the  confederates  of 
the  Argives,  yet  would  they  not  enter  into  this  league ;  nay!, 
though  there  were  made  a  league  before  this,  between  them  and 

*  Beasts  offered  in  sacrifice. 
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the  AjrgiveSy  £leiqs,  and  Mantiomns,  that  where  Ofne^  there  all 
shoald  have  war  or  peace,  yet  they  reftisedto  swear  to  it;  but 
aud  that  their  league  defensive  was  enoagb,  whereby  they  were 
bound  to  defend  each  other,  but  not  to  take  part  one  with  ano*- 
ther  in  invading.  So  the  Corinthians  fell  off  froii  their  oonfe- 
decatesy  and  inclined  again  to  the  Lacedemonians. 

This  summer  wfere  celebrated  the  Olympian  games^  in  which 
Androsthenes  an  Arcadian  was  the  first  time  victor  in  the  exr 
eicise  called  Pancratium  ^.  And  the  Lacedemonians  were  by^ 
the  Eleans  prohibited  the  temple  tliere ;  so  as  they  m^ght  nei- 
ther sacrifice,  nor  contend  for  the  prizes,  amongst  the  rest;  for 
that  they  had  not  paid  the  fine  set  upon  theok  (according  to  an 
Olympic  law)  by  the.  Eleans,  tha^laid  to  their  chai^ge  that  th(sy 
had  ^t  soldiers  into  the  fort  of  Phyicon,  and  into  Lepreum  in 
the  time  of  the  Olympic  truce. 

The  fine  amounted  to  two  thousand  Min«e  f,  which  was  two 
Minse  %  ^ox  every  man  of  arms,  according  to  the  law.  But  the 
Lacedemonians,  by  their  ambassadors  which  they  sent  thither, 
made  answer  '  that  they  had  been  unjustly  condemned,*  allege 
'  iog  that  the  truce  was  not  published  in  Lacedemon^  wlien  their 
'  solcUess  were  sent  oQt.' 

To  this  the  Eleans  said  again,  ^  that  the  truce  was  already 
/  b^gun  amongst  themselves,. who  used  to  publish  it  first  in  their 
^own  dominion;  and  thereupon,  whilst  they  lay  stilly  and 
'  expected  no  such  natter  as  in  time  of  truce,  the  Lacedemo- 
'  nians  did  them  the  injui^  at  unawares.' 

The  Lacedemonians  hereunto  replied, '  thai  it  was  not  ne- 
'  ceasary  to  .proceed  to  the  publismng  ef  the  truce  in  Lace- 
'  demon  at  all,  if  they  thought  themselves  wronged  already ;  but 

*  rather,  if  they  thought  t^einselv^  not  wronged  yet,  then  to  do 
^  it  by  way  of  preveotioi^  that  they  should  not  arm  against  them 

*  afterwards/ 

The  Eleans  stood  stiffly  in  ttieir  first  argument ;  <  that  they 
'  would  never  be  persuadM  but  injury  had  been,  done  them ; 
^  but  were  nevertheless  contented,  if  they  would  render  Lepreum> 
<  both  to  remit  their  own  part  of  the  money,  and  also  to  pay 
*'  that  part  for  them  ^hich  was  due  unto  the  god.' 

When  this  would  not  b^  agreed  unto,  they  required  this,  not 
that  they  should  render.  Lepreum  unless  they  would,  but  that 
then  they  should  come  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympian,  seeing 
they  desired  to  have  free  use  of  the  temple,  and  there  before  the 
Grecians  tike  w  oaUi  to  pay  the  fine  at  least  hereafter.  But 
when  the  Lacedemonians  renised  that  also,  they  were  excluded 

*  PaDoratiuio  eoMiitod  ef  wrettling  and  fighkiog^  with  fitts. 
t  Six  hundred  aiid  twenty.five  pooads  sterling. 
I  SJK  pottodf  five  ■hillingt  tterlijig. 
•       ■  .         V 
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the  temple,  the  sacrifices,  and  the  games,  and  sacnfioed  at 
liome ;  but  th#  rest  of  the  Grecians,  except  the  Lepreates,  were 
all  admitt^  to  be  spectators.  Nevertheless^  the  Eleaos  fear* 
iDg  lest  they  woald  come  and  sacrifice  there  by  force,  kept  a 
guard  there  of  their  youngest  men  inarms,  to  whom  were  added 
Argives  and  Mantineans  of  either  city  one  thousand,  and  cer- 
tain  Athenian  horsemen  who  were  then  at  Argos  waiting  the 
celebration  of  the  fieast.  Por  a  great  fear  possessed  aU  tl^  as- 
sembly, lest  the  Lacedemonians  should  come  upon  them  with 
an  army)  and  the  rather  because  Lichas  the  son  of  Arcesilaus 
'a  Lacedemonian,  had  been  whipped  by  the  seijeants  upon  the 
r^ce,  for  that  when  his  chariot  had  gotten  the  prince,  lifter  pro- 
clamation made  that  the  chariot  of  the  Bc^tiao  state  had 
won  it  (because  he  himself  was  not  admitted  to  run)  he  came 
forth  into  the  race,  and  crowned  his  charioteer  to  make  known 
.  that  the  chariot  was  his  own.  This  added  much  to  their  fear, 
and  they  verily  expected  some  accident  tofoUow.  Nevertheless, 
the  Lacedemonians  stirred  not,  and  the  feast  passed  over. 

After  the  Olympian  games,  the  Ar^^ves  and  their  confede- 
rates w^nt  .to  Corinth,  to  get  the  Corinthians  into  their  league, 
and  the  Lacedemonian  ambassadors  chanced  to  be  there  also; 
and  after  much  conference  and  nothing  concluded,  upon  occa- 
'  sion  of  an  earthquake,  they  brake  off  the  conference,  and  returned 
every  one  to  his  own  city.  And  so  this  summer  ended. 
-  The  next  winter  the  men  of  Heradea  in  Trachinia  fought  a 
battle  against  the  i£nians,  Dolopians,  Melians,  and  certain 
Th^alians.  For  the  neighbour  cities  were  enemies  to  this  city, 
as  built  to  the  prejudice  only  of  them,  and  both  opposed  the  same 
from  the  time  it  was  first  founded,  annoying  it  what  they  could, 
and  also  in  this  battle  overcame  them,  and  slew  Xenares  a  La- 
cedemonian, their  commander,  with  some  others,  Heradeots. 
Thus  ended  this  winter,  and  the  twelfth  year  of  this  war. 


YEAR  XIIL 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  next  summer  the  Boeotians  took 
Heraclea  miserably  afflicted,  into  their  own  hands,  and  put  He- 
gesippidus  a  Lacedemoniaa  out  of  it,  for  his  evil  govemmeat. 
They  took  it,  because  they  feased  lest  whilst  the  Lacedemonians 
were  troubled  about  P<?loponnesus,  it  shoidd  have  been  taken  in 
by  the  Athenians.  NeverthelcBS,  t)ie  Lacedemonians  weie  4^*- 
fended  with  them  for  doing  it. 

The  same  summer  Alcibiades  the  son  of  Clinias,  being  ge- 
neral of  the  Athenians,  by  the  practice  of  the  Argives,  and 
their  confederates  went  into  Peloponnesus^  and  having  with 
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him  a  few  men  (tf  anns,  and  archers  of  Athens,  and  some  of 
the  confederates  which  he  took  up  there  as  he  passed  through 
the  couBtry  with  his  army^hoth  ordered  sueh  affairs  by  the  way 
concerniiig  the  league,  as  was  fit;  and  coming  to  the  Pa- 
trseansy  persuaded  them  to  build  their  walls  down  to  the  sea 
side,  and  ptirposed  to  raise  another  wall  himself  towards  Bhium 
in  Achaia.  But  tl\e  Corinthians,  Sicyonians,  and  such  others 
as  this  wall  would  have  prejudiced,  came  forth  and  hindered 
him. 

The  same  summer  fell  out  a  war  between  the  Epidauxians 
and  the  Argives }  the  pretext  thereof  was  about  a  beast  for  sa- 
crifice, which  the  Epidaurians  owbt  to  hav#sent  in  consideniF- 
tion  of  then-  pastures,  to  ApoUo  Py  tfaiuSj^  and  bad  not  done  it ; 
the  Argives  being  the  princiiMd  owners  of  the  temple.  But 
Alcibiaaes  and  the  Argives  had  indeeil  determined  to  take  in  the 
city,  though  without  pretence  at  all,  both  that  the  Corinthiaas 
might  not  stir,  and  also  that  they  might  bring  the  Atheniaii 
succours  from  iBgina  into  those  parts  a  nearer  way  thap  hv  com- 
passing the  promontory  of  ScylUBum.  And  therefoce  the  Af- 
^ves  prepared,  as  of  themselves,  to  exact  the  sacrifice  by  inviar 
sion. 

About  the  same  time  also  the  Lacedemonians  vntii  tiieir 
whole  forces,  came  forth  as  fieur  as  Leuctra,  in  the  ooofines  of 
their  own  territory  towards  Lycsum,  under  the  conduct  of 
Aris  the  ^K>n  of  Archidamus  their  king.  No  man  knew  against 
what  place  they  intended  the  war  $  no,  not  the  cities  2iem- 
selves  out  of  which  they  were  levied.  But  when  in  the  sacri- 
fices which  they  made  for  their  passage,  the  tokens  observed 
were  unlucky,  thqr  went  home  again,  and  sent  word  about  to 
their  confederates  (being  now  the  month  Garnei^is  *)  to  pre- 
pare themselves  afker  the  next  f  feast  of  the  new  moon  (kept 
by  the  Dorians)  to  be  again  upon  their  march.  The  Aigives, 
who  set  forth  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the  month  before  Car- 
neius  {,  though  they  celebrated  the  same  day,  yet  all  the  time 
*  they  continued  invading  and  wasting  Epidauria.  And  the  Epi- 
daurians called  in  then:  tKmfederates  to  hel^  then,  whereof 
some  excused  themselves  upon  the  quality  of  the  month,  and 
others  came  but  to  the  confines  of  Epidauria,  ^nd  there  staid. 
Whilst  tibe  Aigives  were  in  Epidauria^  the  ambassadors  of  di* 
vers  cities,  solicited  by  the  Athenians,  met  together  at  Manti- 
nea,  where  in  a  conference  amongst  them,  Ephamidas  of  Co- 
rinth said,  ^  that  their  actions  agreed  not  with  their  words,  for 
*  as  mueh  as  i¥hilst  they  wete  sitting  theite  to  treat  of  a  peace,, 

*  Tbeir  holy  montli  3  10  which  they  kept  a  feast  to  ApoUo. 

t  July. 
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*  the  Epidaurifinsj  with  their  confederates  and  the  Argives,  stood 
^  armed  in  the  mean  time  against  each  other  in  order  of  battle. 
'*  That  it  was  therefore  fit  that  some  body  should  go  first  unto 

*  the  armies  irom  either  side,  and  dissolve  them,  and  then  come 
<  again  and  dispute  of  peace/ 

This  advice  being  approved,  they  departed,  and  withdrew  the 
Argives  from  Epidauria;  and  meeting  afterwards  again  in  the 
same  place,  they  could  not  for  all  that  agree ;  and  t^e  Argives 
again  invaded  and  wasted  Epidauria. 

The  Lacedemonians  also  drew  forth  their  army  against  Ca- 
ryte,  but  then  again  their  sacrifice  for  passage  being  not  to  their 
mind,  they  returned.  And  the  Argives,  when  they  had  spoiled 
about  the  third  part  of  Epidauria,  went  home  likewise.  They 
had  the  assistance  of  one  thousand  men  of  arms  of  Athens,  and 
Alcibiades  their  commander;  but  these  hearing  that  the  Lace- 
demonians were  in  the  field,  and  seeing  now  there  was  no 
longer  need  of  them,  departed  ;  and  so  passed  this  summer. 

The  next  winter  the  Lacedemonians,  unknown  to  the  Athe- 
nians, put  three  hundred  garrison  soldiers  under  the  command 
of  Agesippidas  into  Epidaurus  by  sea.  For  which  cause  the 
Argives,  came  and  expostulated  with  the  Athenians,  that  where- 
*as  it  was  written  in  the  articles  of  the  league,  that  no  enemy 
.  should  be  suffered  to  pass  through  either  of  their  dominions, 
yet  had  they  suffered  the  Lacedemonians  to  pass  by  sea  * ;  and 
said  they  had  wrong,  unless  the  Athenians  would  again  put  the 
Messenians  and  Helots  into  Pylus  against  the  Lacedemonians. 
Hereupon  the  Athenians,  at  the  persuasion  of  Alcibiades,  wrote 
upon  the  Laconian  pillar  f  [under  the  inscription  of  the  peace] 
that  the  Lacedemonians  had  violated  their  oath,  and  they  drew 
the  Helots  out  of  Craniit}  and  put  them  again  into  Pylus,  to 
infest  the  territory  with  driving  of  booties,  but  did  no  more. 
•  All  this  winter,  though  there  was  war  between  the  Argives 
and  Epidaurians,  yet  was  there  no  set  battle,  but  only  ambushes 
and  skhmishes,  wherein  was  slain  on  both  sides,  such  as  it 
chanced. 

But  in  the  end  of  winter,  and  the  spring  now  at  hand,  the 
Argives  came  to  Epidaurus  with  ladders,  as  destitute  of  men  by 
reason  of  the  war,  thinking  to  have  won  it  by  assault,  but  re- 
turned again  with  their  labour  lost.  And  so  epded  this  winter^ 
and  the  thirteenth  year  of  this  war. 


*  Tbe  Argifet  acknowledge  the  urn.  on  their  own  coast  to  be  of  tlie  domiaioD 

of  Athens. 
f  Which  was  erected  for  the  articles  of  the  pe^ce  to  he  written  in. 
I  In  Cephalonia:  where  they  bad  before  placed  them. 
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Iq  the  middle  of  the  next  summer,  the  Lacedemonians  seeing 
that  the  Epidaurians  their  confederates  were  tired,  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  some  had  already  revolted, 
and  others  were  but  in  evil  terms,  and  apprehending  that  if  they 
prevented  it  not,  the  mischief  would  spread  still  fiurther,  put  them- 
selves into  the  field  with  all  their  own  forces,  both  of  themselves 
and  their  Helots,  to  make  war  against  Argos,  under  the  con« 
duct  of  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus  their  king.  The  Tegeates 
went  also  with  them,  and  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  all  that  were  in 
the  Lacedemonian  league.  But  the  rest  of  their  confederates^ 
both  within  Peloponnesus  and  without^  were  to  meet  together 
at  Pblius.  That  is  to  say,  of  the  Boeotians  five  thousand  men 
of  arms,  and  as  many  light-armed,  five  hundred  horse,  and  to 
every  horseman  *  another  man  on  foot,  which  holding  tfa^  horses 
mane,  ran  by  with  equal  speed.  Of  Corinthians,  two  thousand  nsen 
of  arms^  and  of  the  rest  more  or  less,  as  they  were.  But  the  Phlia- 
sians^  because  the  army  was  assembled  in  their  own  territory,  put 
forth  their  whole  power.  The  Argives  having  had  notice  both 
formerly  of  the  preparation  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  afterward 
of  their  marching  on  to  join  with  the  rest  at  Phlius,  brought 
their  army  likewise  into  the  field.  They  had  with  them  the  luds 
of  the  Mantineans  and  their  confederates,  and  three  thousand 
men  of  arms  of  the  Eleans;  and  marching  forward,  met  the  Lace- 
demonians t  at  Methydrium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  each  side  seiz- 
ing on  a  hill.  And  the  Argives  prepared  to  give  battle  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  whilst  they  were  single.  But  Agis  dislodging 
his  army  by  night,  marched  on  to  Phlius  to  the  rest  of  the  con- 
federates, unseen.  Upon  knowledge  hereof,  the  Argives  be- 
times in  the  morning  retired  first  to  Argos,  and  afterwards  to 
the  forest  of  Nemea,  by  which  they  thought  the  Lacedemonians 
and  their  confederates  would  fall  in.  But  Agis  came  not  the 
way  which  they  expected,  but  with  the  Lacedemonians,  Ar- 
cadians, and  Epidaurians,  whom  he  acquainted  with  his  pur- 
pose, took  another  more  difficult  way  to  pass,  and  came  down 
into  the  Argive  plains.  The  Corinthians  also,  and  Pellenians, 
and  Phliasians,  marched  another  troublesome  way;  only  the 
Boeotians,  Megareans,  and  Sicyonians,  were  appointed  to  come 
down  by  the  way  of  the  forest  of  Nemea,  in  which  the  Argives 

•  'AyMHTM.     . 

f  The  Lacedemonians,  Te||;eatef,  and  tome  Arcadians,  not  the  wliole  leas:iie, 
which  was  not  yet  united. 
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were  encamped ;  to  the  end  that  if  the  Argives  should  turn 
head  against  the  Lacedemonians,  these  might  set  upon  them  at 
the  back  with  their  horse.  . 

Thus  ordered,  Agis  entered  into  the  plains,  and  spoiled  Sa- 
mintbus  and  some  other  tpwns  thereaboutSt  Which  when  the 
Argives  understood,  they  came  out  of  the  foiest  somewhat  after 
break  of.  day  to  oppose  them,  and  lighting  among  the  Phlift- 
sians  and  Corinthians,  slew  some  few  of  the  Phliasians,  but  bad 
more  slain  of  their  own  by  the  Corinthians,  though  not  m«iy« 
The  BcBotians,  Megareans,  and  Sicyonians  marched  forward 
toward  Nemea,  and  found  that  the  Argives  were  departed*.  For. 
when  they  came. down  and  saw  their  country  wasted^  they  put 
themsdives  into  order  of  battle ;  and  the  Lacedemonians  on  tbe 
other  side  did  the  same ;  and  the  Argives  stood  intercepted  in 
the  midst  of  their  enemies.  For  in  the  plain  between  them 
and  tbe  city,  stood  the.  Lacedemoniana  and  those  with  them ; 
and  above,  them  were  the  Corintliians^  Phliasians,  and  Pelle-* 
niaos ;  and  towacds  Nemea  were .  tbe  Bceotians^  Sicyonians^ 
and  Mi^gareans.  And  horaeAien.  thty  had  nonc^.  for  the  Athe? 
nians  alone  of  all  their  canfedecates,.  weie  not  yet  come.  'How 
Ae  generality  of  the  army  of.the  Jirgives,  and.  their  confederates, 
did  not  think  tlie  danger  present*  so  great,  as  indeed  it  was,  but 
rather  that  the  advantage  in  the.battle  would  be  their  own,  and 
that  tbe  Lacedemonians  were  intercepted,  not  only  in  the  Ar^ 
gives'  territory,  but  also  hard  by  the.  cily.  But  two  men  of 
Argos,  Thrasyllus  one  of  the  five  commanders  of  the  army>  AI- 
ciphxon,  entertainer  *  of  the  Lacedemonians^  when  the  armies 
were  even  ready  to  join,  went  unto  Afgis^  and  dealt: with  hisa 
to  have  the  batUe  pot  oS,  foe  as  much  as  the  Aleves  were  con-, 
tent  and  ready,  both  to  propound  and  accept  of  equal  arbitratoss 
in  whatsoever  the  Lacedemonians  should  dbarge  them  withal^ 
and  in  the  mean  time,  to  have,  peace  with  than  solemnly  con- 
firmed, 

This  these  Argives  sidd  of  themselves,  without  the  command 
of  tiie  genesality,  and  Agis  of  himself  likewise  accepting  their. 
pn^>osition,  without  deliberation  had  with  tbe  major  part,  and 
having  communicated  it  only  to  som/e  one.  more,  of  those  that 
had  charge  in  tbe  ^arrny,  made,  truce  witb  them  for;  four  months ; 
in  which  space  they  were  to  perform  .the  things  agreed  upon  bief? 
tween  them.  And  then  presently  ha  witfadiew  has  army,  with^ 
out  gpving  account  to  any  of  the  rest  .o£  the  leagoe^wby  he  did 
so.  The  Lacedemonians  and  the  confederates  followed.  Agis^ 
according  to  the  law,  he  being  their  general,  but  amongst  them- 
selves taxed  him  exceedingly,  for  that  having  a  very  fair  occa- 

*  Ilfffiwgj  he  that  lodged  the  Lacedemoniaiu  when  any  of  them  eame  to  Argos. 
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sion  of  battle,  the  Argives  being  enclosed  on  all  sides,  botb  by 
their  horse  and  foot,  he  yet  went  his  way,  doing  nothing  worthy 
the  great  preparation  they  had  made.  For  this  was  in  very 
tnith  the  feiiest  army  that  ever  the  Grecians  had  in  the  field 
unto  this  day ;  bat  it  was  most  to  be  seen  when  they  were  al^ 
together  *  in  the  forest  of  Nemea.  Where  the  LAcedemonian's 
were  with  their  whole  forces,  besides  the  Arcadians,  Boeotians, 
Conntfiians,  Sicyonians,  Pellenians,  Phliasians,  and  Megareans; 
and  these  all  chosen  men  of  their  several  cities,  and  sach  as 
were  thought  a  match  not  only  for  the  league  oipthe  Argiires, 
but  for  such  anbther  added  to  it.  The  army  thus  ofiended  with 
Agis,  departed,  and  were  dissolved,  every  man  to  his  home.  The 
A^ves  were  much  more  oflended  with  those  of  their  city], 
wUdi  without  the  cMsent  of  the  multitude,  had  made  the 
truce,  they  also  supposing  that  the  Lacedemonians  had  escaped 
their  hands  in  such  an  advantage,  as  they  never  had  the  like 
before ;  in  that  the  battle  was  to  have  been  fought  under  their 
city  waUs,  and  with  the  usistance  of  many  and  good  confede- 
rates. And  in  their  return  they  began  to  stone  Thrasyllus  at 
the  Chaiadrum  (the  {4ace  where  the  soldiers  before  ihey  enter 
into  iht  city  fnm  warfare,  use  to  have  their  military  causes 
heard)  but  her  flying  to  the  attar  saved  himself,  nevertheless 
they  confiscated  his  goods. 

After  this,  the  Athenians  coming  in  with  the  aid  of  one 
thotisaiid  men  of  arms,  and  three  hundred  horse,  under  the 
conduct  of  Laches  and  Nicostratus,  the  Argives  (for  they  were 
afraid  for  all  this^  to  break  the  truce  with  the  Lacedemonians) 
^lled  them  to' be  gone  again  ;  and  when  they  desired  to  treat, 
would  not  present  them  to  the  people  till  such  time  as  the  Man- 
tineans  and  Eleans  (who  were  not  yet  gone)  forced  them  unto 
it  by  their  libportunity.  Then  the  Athenians,  in  the  presence 
of  Aidbiades,  that  was  ambassador  there,  spake  unto  the  Ar- 
gives and  theh  confederates,  saying,  <  that  the  truce  was  un- 
'  dllly  maaity  without  the  assent  of  the  rest  of  their  confederates, 
*  and  that  now  (for  they  were  come  time  enough)  they  ought 
<  to  fall  again  to  the  war/  and  did  by  thrir  words  so  prevail  with 
the  oonfaierates,  that  they  all,  save  the  Argives,  presently 
marched  against  Orchomenus  f,  of  Arcadia. 

And  these  though  satisfied,  staid  behind  at  first,  but  after- 
wards they  went ;  and  sitting  down  before  Orchomenus,  jointly 
besieged,  and  assaulted  the  same ;  desiring  to  take  it  in ;  as 
well  for  other  causes,  as  chiefly  for  that  the  hostages  which  the 
Arcadians  had  giv^n  to  the  Lacedemonians,  were  there  in  cus- 

*  That  ii  going  home,  for  till  then  they  were  nerer  altogether  io  Nemea. 
t  There  waa  aooUier  Orehomeoat  in  Boeotia. 
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tody.  The  Orcbonenians  fearing  the  weakness  of  their  walls, 
and  the  greatness  of  the  army,  and  lest  they  shouU  perish  be- 
fore any  reUef  arrived,  yielded  np  the  town  on  conditions:  <  to 
^  be  received  into  the  league ;  to  give  hostages  for  themselTes; 
*  and  to  sunender  the  hostages  held  there  by  the  Lacedemo- 
^  nians,  into  the  hands  of  the  Mautineans/ 

The  xronfederates  after  this,  having  gotten  Orchomenus,  sat 
in  council  about  what  town  they  should  proceed  against  next. 
The  Eleans  gave  advice  to  go  against  Lepreum  *,  but  the  Man- 
tineans  against  Tegea.  Aiid  the  Argives  and  Athenians  con- 
eurved  in  opinion  witli  the  Mantineans.  But  the  Eleans 
taking  it  in  evil  part,  that  they  did  not  decree  to  go  against 
Lepreum,  went  home ;  but  the  rest  prepared  themselves  at 
Mantinea  to  go  against  Tegea,  which  also  some  within  had  a 
purpose  to  put  into  their  hands. 

The  Lacedemonians,  after  their  return  from  Argos  wkh 
their  four  months  truce,  severely  questioned  Agis,  for  that  upon 
<io  foir  an  opportunity,  as  they  never  had  b^re,  he  subdued 
not  Argos  to  the  state ;  for  so  many  and  so  good  confederates 
would  hardly  be  ^tteo  together  agam  at  one  time.  But  when 
also  the  news  came  of  the  taking  of  Orchomenus,  then  was 
their  indignation  much  greater^  and  they  presently  resolved 
(contrary  to  their  own  custom)  in  their  passion  to  raze  his 
house,  and  iSne  him  in  the  sum  of  ten  tliousand  drachmas  t* 
But  he  besought  them  that  they  would  do  neither  of  these 
things  yet,  and  promised  that  leading  out  the  army  again,  he 
would  by  some  valiant  action  cancel  those  accusations ;  or  if 
not^  they  might  proceed  afterwards  to  do  with  him  whatsoever 
they  thought  good.  So  they  forbore  both  the  fine  and  the 
razing  of  his  house;  but  made  a  decree  for  that  present,  such 
as  had  never  been  before,  that  ten  Spartans  shoidd  be  elected 
and  joined  with  him  as  counsellors,  without  whom  it  should 
not  be  lawful  for  him  to  lead  the  army  into  the  field. 

In  the  mean  time  came  news  from  their  side  in  Tegea,  tiiat 
unless  they  came  presently,  with  aid,  the  Tegeans  would  re- 
volt to  the  Argives,  and  their  confederates;  and  that  they 
wanted  little  of  being  revolted  ahready. 

Upon  this  the  I^cedemonians  with  speed  levied  all  their 
forces,  both  of  themselves  and  their  Helots,  in  such  number  as 
they  had  never  done  before,  and  marched  unto  Orestium  in 
Msenalia,  and  appointed  tiie  Arcadians,  such  as  were  of  their 
league,  to  assemble  and  follow,  them  at  the  heels  to  Tegea. 

The  Lacedemonians  being  come  entire  to  Orestium,  from 

*  A«  beings  in  ptrtieolar  hostility  with  it. 

t  Tkrte  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  tco  tbilliDgt  •.t0rlinf. 
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thence  sent  bade  the  sixth  part  of  their  armjr  (in  which  they 
put  both  the  yoangest  and  the  eldest  sort)  for  the  custody  of 
the  city,  and  with  the  rest  marched  on  to  Tegea;  and  not  long 
after  arrived  also  their  confederates  of  Arcadia. 

They  sent  also  to  Corinth,  and  to  the  Boeotians,  Phoceans, 
and  Locrians,  to  come  with  their  aids  with  all  speed  to  Manti- 
nea«  But  these  had  too  short  a  warning,  nor  was  it  easy  for 
them,  unless  they  came  altogether,  and  stud  for  one  another, 
to  come  through  the  enemies  country,  which  lay  between,  and 
barred  them  of  passage.  Nevertheless,  they  made  what  haste 
they  could.  And  the  Lacedemonians  taking  with  them  their 
Aroidian  confederates  present,  entered  into  the  territory  of 
Mantinea,  and  pitching  their  camp  by  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
wasted  the  territory  about. 

The  Aleves  and  their  confederates,  as  soon  as  they  came  in 
sight,  seizdl  on  a  certain  place  fortified  by  nature,  and  of  hard 
access,  and  put  themselves  into  battle  array.  And  the  Lacede* 
mouians  marched  presently  towards  them,  and  came  up  within 
a  stone  or  a  dart's  cast.  But  then  one  of  the  ancient  men  of 
the  army  cried  out  unto  Agis,  seeing  him  to  go  on  against  a 
place  of  that  stren^h,  that  he  went  about  to  amend  one  fault 
with  another;  signifying  that  he  intended  to  make  amends  for 
his  former  retreat  from  Argos,  which  he  was  questioned  for, 
with  his  now  unseasonable  forwardness.  But  he,  whether  it 
were  upon  that  increpation,  or  some  other  sudden  apprehen* 
sion  of  his  own,  presently  withdrew  his  army  before  tne  fight 
began,  and  marching  unto  the  territory  of  Tesea,  turned  the 
course  of  the  water  into  the  territory  of  Mantmea ;  touching 
which  water,  (because  into  what  part  soever  it  had  its  course, 
it  did  much  harm  to  the  country)  the  Mantineans  and  Tegeates 
were  at  war.  Now  his  drift  was,  by  the  turning  of  that  water, 
to  provoke  those  Argives  and  their  confederates  which  kept 
the  hill,  when  they  should  hear  of  it,  to  come  down  and  oppcue 
them,  that  so  they  might  fight  with  them  in  the  plain.  And 
by  that  time  he  had  staid  about  the  water  a  day,  he  had  di- 
verted the  stream*  The  Argives  and  theur  confederates  were 
at  first  amazed  at  this  their  sudden  retreat  from  so  near  them^ 
and  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it  But  when  after  the  retreat 
they  returned  no  more  in  sight,  and  that  they  themselves  lying 
stiU  on  the  place,  did  not  pursue  them,  then  began  they  anew 
to  accuse  the  commanden :  both  for  suflering  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  depart  formerly,  when  they  had  them  enclosed  at  so 
frdr  an  advantage  before  Aigos ;  and  now  again  for  not  pursuing 
them  when  they  ran  away,  but  giving  them  leave  to  save  them- 
selves, and  betraving  the  army.  The  commanders  for  the  pre- 
sent were  much  troubled  l^ereatj  but  afterwards  they  drew 
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ilown  the  army  from  the  hill,  and  oomlog  forth  ifita  the  phki^ 
encamped  as  to  go  q^ainst  the  enemy.  The  next  day  tb^  Ar- 
gives  and'  their  confederates  put  themsekes  in  such  order  as  (if 
occasion  served)  they  meant  to  fight  in^  afvd  the  Leicedemb^ 
niaos  retfiirning  ftom  the  water  to  the  temple  cf  Hercules^  the 
same  place  where  they  had  formerly  encamped,  pereeived  the 
enfemies  td  be  all  of  them  in  order  of  battle  hard  by  them,  come 
down  already  from  thehilL  Certainly  the  Lacedemonians 
were  moK  afirighted  at  thi^  time,  than'  ever  they  had  been  to 
their  remembrance  before.  For  the  time  th^  had  to  prepare 
themselves  was  exceeding  short,  and  such  was  their  diligenee 
that  every  maa  fell  immediately  into  his  owh  rank,  Agis  the 
kidg  commanding  all  according  t6  the  la1?r.  For  whilM  thfc 
king  hath  the  army  in  the  field,  all  things  are  commtmded  by 
him,  and  he  signifieth  what  is  to  be  done,  to  the  Polemarehi  *j 
they  to  the  LMrfaagi,  these  to  the  PeAtecontateres,  and  thete 
again  to  the  Enomatarchi,  who  lastly  niake  it  knowti  every  one 
to  his/  own  Eoomatia.  In  this  manner  wheii  they  would  have 
any  thing  to  be  done,  their  cotjDmands  pass  through  the  army^ 
and  axe  quickly  executed.  For  almost  all  the  Lacedemonian 
alraiy,  save  a  very  few,  sk  captains  of  captakiSj  and  the  care  of 
vrkai  is  to  be  put  in'  execution,  lieth  upoti  many.  Now 
thdr  left  wii^  consisted  of  the  Sieiitssf,  which  among^  the 
Lacedemonians  have  ever  alone  that  place.  Next  to  these 
were  placed  the  Bnuddian  seUtiera  lately  come  otft  of  Thrace; 
aad  with  them;  those  ^  that  had  been  newly  made  free.  After 
them  in  order,  the  i^t  of  the  Lacedemonians;  band  after  band ; 
and  by  them  Alxsadians^  first  the  HersBans,  after  these  the  Me^ 
naKans.  In  the  right  wing  were  the  Tegeates,  and  a  few  Lade* 
demonians  in  the  point  of  the  same  wing.  And  upon  the  out-^ 
side  of  either  wing,  the  horsemen.  So  stood  the  Lacedemo* 
nians.  Opposite  to  them  in  the  right  wing  stood  the  Manti^ 
neans,  because  it  was  upon  their  own  territory,  and  with  them 
sach  Arcadians  as  were 'of  their  league.  Then  the  one  thott*> 
sand  chosen  Argives  which  the  city  hiad  for  a  lofig  time  caused 
to  be  tiained  for  the  war  at  the  public  charge;  and  next  to 
them  the  rest  of  the  Aigives^  After  thes^  the  Cleonseaos  and 
Omeatesj  their  confadeiAtes.  And  laally/  the-Athentans  with 
Ite  honemMTO  (which  were  also  theirs)  had  the  left;  wing.  This 
was  the  older  and  preparation  of  both  the  armies.  * 

*  Potetoarcln,  martiafs  of  the  field.  The  comrtrenden  of  resimenfs,  colbiteln. 
PaiMe<iMft«r«^  captiims  or-cOMpftaitt.  BttdMatttWM,  ca|itaina  of  tfae'fMirth 
|)»rt  •fia.eonpwBy*    An  Eooni^tia  Was  io  ibit  urmy  tliirty  two  ieldieri. 

t  A  band  of  the  Laccdemoniant  ••  called,  perhaf^  froai  Scicuf,  a  town  in  La- 
cortia. 
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The  army  of  the-Lacedtemonians  appeared  to  be  the  greater. 
But  what  the  number  was,  ekher  of  the  particulars  of  either 
aide,  or  in  general,  I  could  not  exactly  write.  For  the  number 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  agreeable  to  the  secresy  of  that  state, 
was  unknown;  and  of  the  other  side,  for  the  ostentation  usual 
with  all  men,  touching  the  number  of  themselves  was  unbe^ 
lieved.  Nevertheless  the  number  of  the  Lacedemonians  may 
be  attained  by  computing  thus.  Besides  the  Sicritse,  which 
were  six  hundred,  there  fought  in  all  seven  regiments*,  in 
every  regiment  were  four  companies  t*  in  each  company  were 
four  enomatiiB  {,  and  of  every  enomatia,  there  stood  ih  front 
four;  but  they  were  not  ranged  sdl  alike  in  file,  but  as  the  cap«> 
tains  of  bands  thought  it  necessary.  But  the  army  in  general 
was  so  ordered,  as  to  be  eight  men  in  depths  and  the  fltst  rank 
of  the  whole,  besides  the  Sicritce,  consisted  of  four  hundml  and 
forty-eight  soldiers. 

Now  when  they  were  ready  to  join,  the  commanders  made 
their  hortatives,  every  one  to  those  that  were  under  his  com-» 
mand.  To  the  Mantineans  it  was  said,  'that  they  were  te 
^  fight  for  their  territory,  and  concerning  their  liberty  and  ser^ 
^  vitude,  that  the  former  might  not  be  taken  from  them,  and 
^  that  they  mieht  not  again  taste  of  the  latter;'  The  Argives 
were  admonisned,  'that  whereas  anciently  they  had  the  lead-> 

*  ing  of  Peloponnesus,  and  in  it  an  equal  share,  they  should 
^  not  now  sufier  themselves  to  be  depnved  of  it  for  ever;  and 

*  that  withal,  they  should  now  revenge  the  many  injuries  of  a 

*  city,  their  neighbour  and  enemy.'  To  tlie  Athenians  it  was 
remembered, '  how  honourable  a  thing  it  would  be  for  them^ 
'  in  company  of  so  many  and  good  confederates,  to  be  inferior 
^  to  none  of  them ;  and  that  if  they  had  once  vanquished  the 
^  Lacedemonians  in  Peloponnesus,  their  own  dominion  wouM 
^  become  both  the  more  assured,  and  the  larger  by  it,  and  that 

*  no  other  would  invade  their  territory  hereafter.'*  Thus  much 
was  said  to  the  Argives  and  their  confederates.  But  the  La-* 
cedemonians  encouraged  one  another,  both  of  themselves,  and 


•  iUxw,  I^  ttftB'  the  oiiknf^rff  psgivBimt  with  uf,  more  tbsa  ^wdlioMy 
panics. , 

•f-  Coinpaoief  of  fifty,  but  more  or  le«8  in  them  as  occasion  served. 

%  Enomatia,  %\te  fourth  part  of «  Pentecottve.  By  this  neeoant  evofy:  BrioimM> 
Cia  bad  tbii1;y*two^  every  baad  or  Aix^  ^^^  hnadred  and  twelre,  tbe  wttolearnly 
1>esides  the  SicrltsB  thne  thoasao^  five  hundred  and  eighty-four,  f^nd  with  tbe 
Sicrite,  which  are  six  ho-udred,  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four^ 
which  nnmber  risclb  aUo.thm,  four  boiidre^>Bnd  foiHywel^bftdf  vetki^eigiitia 
file,  make  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  ei|^hty.fonr,  and  then  the  six  bun« 
dre4  Sicrits,  as  befure,  make  four  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-four.  Light* 
armed  soldiers,  which  usually  far  exoeeded  the  number  of  men  of  arn»  are  not 
Ttckoned.  •  •     * 
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also  by  the  manner  *  of  their  discipline  in  the  wars ;  taking  en-^ 
couragement,  being  valiant  men,  by  the  commemoration  of  what 
they  dready  knew,  as  being  well  acquiunted,  that  a  long  actual 
experience,  conferred  more  to  their  safety  than  any  short  verbal 
exhortation,  though  never  so  well  delivered.  After  this  followed 
the  battle. 

The  Argives  and  their  confederates  marched  to  the  charge 
vnth  great  violence  and  fury.  But  the  Lacedemonians,  slowly, 
and  with  many  flutes,  according  to  their  military  discipline,  not 
as  a  point  of  religion,  but  that  marching  evenly,  and  by 
measurCj  their  ranks  might  not  be  distracted,  as  the  greatest 
armies,  when  they  march  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  use  to  be. 

Whilst  they  were  yet  marching  up,  Agis  the  king  thought 
of  this  course.  AH  armies  do  thus ;  in  the  conflict  they  extend 
their  right  wing,  so  as  it  cometh  in  upon  the  flank  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  enemy  ;  and  this  happeneth  for  that  every  one  through 
fear  seeketh  all  he  canto  cover  his  unarmed  side  with  the  shield 
of  him  that  standeth  next  him  on  his  right  hand,  conceiving, 
that  to  be  so  locked  together  is  their  best  defence.  The  be« 
ginning  hereof  is  in  the  leader  of  the  first  file  on  the  right  hand, 
who  ever  striving  to  shift  his  unarmed  side  from  the  enemy, 
the  rest  upon  like  fear  follow  after.  And  at  this  time,  the 
Mantineans  in  the  right  wing  had  far  encompassed,  the  Si- 
crit® :  and  the  Lacedemonians  on  the  other  side,  and  the  Te« 
geates  were  come  in,  yet  farther  upon  the  flank  of  the  Athenians, 
by  as  much  as  they  had  the  greater  army.  Wherefore  Agis  fear- 
ing lest  his  left  wing  should  be  encompassed,  and  supposing 
the  Mantineans  to  be  come  in  &r,  signified  unto  the  Sicritas 
and  Brasidians,  to  draw  out  part  of  their  bands,  and  therewith 
to  equalize  their  left  wing  to  the  right  wing  of  the  Mantineans, 
and  into  the  void  space,  ne  commanded  to  come  up  Hipponoi- 
das  and  Aristocles,  two  colonels  with  their  bands  out  of  their 
right  wing,  and  to  Ml  in  there,  and  make  up  the  breach  :  con- 
ceiving that  more  than  enough  would  be  still  remaining  in  their 
right  wing,  and  that  the  left  wing  opposed  to  the  Mantineans 
would  be  the  stronger.  But  it  happened  (for  he  commanded  it 
in  the  very  onset,  and  on  the  sudden)  both  that  Aristocles  and 
Hipponoidas  refused  to  go  to  the  place  commanded  (for  which 
they  were  afterwards  banished  Sparta,  as  thought  to  have  dis- 
obeyed out  of  cowardice)  and  that  the  enemy  had  in  the  mean 
time  also  charged.  And  when  those  which  he  commanded  to 
go  to  the  place  of  the  Sicritse,  went  not,  they  could  no  more 
reunite  themselves,  nor  close  again  the  empty  space.    But  the 

*  They  used  before  battle  to  siiiy  lODgt,  eontaining  eocoungf  neiit  to  die  fur 
their  eouBtij. 
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Lacedemonians,  though  they  had  the  worst  at  this  time  in 
every  point,  for  skill,  yet  in  valour  they  manifestly  shewed 
themselves  superior.  For  after  the  fight  was  once  begun,  not«« 
withstanding  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Mantineans  did  put  to 
flight  the  Sicritffi  and  Brasidians,  and  that  the  Mantineans  to- 
gether with  their  confederates,  and  those  one  thousand  chosen 
men  oi  Argos,  falling  upon  them  in  flank,  by  the  breach  not 
yet  closed  up,  killed  many  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  put  to 
flight,  and  chased  them  to  their  carriages,  slaying  also  certain 
of  the  elder  sort  left  there  for  a  guard,  so  as  in  this  part  the 
Lacedemonians  were  overcome.  But  with  the  rest  of  the  ar« 
'my,  and  especially  the  middle  battle,  where  Agis  was  himself, 
and  those  which  are  called  the  three  hundred  horsemen  about 
him,  they  charged  upon  the  eldest  of  the  Argives,  and  upon 
those  which  are  named  the  five  cohorts,  and  upon  the  Cleo** 
means  and  Omeates,  and  certain  Athenians  arranged  amongst 
them,  and  put  them  all  to  flight.  In  such  sort  as  many  of  them 
never  struck  a  stroke,  but  as  soon  as  the  Lacedemonians 
charged,  gave  ground  presently,  and  some  £i>r  fear  to  be  over* 
taken,  were  trodden  under  foot.  As  soon  as  the  army  of  the 
Argives  and  theur  confederates  had  in  this  part  given  ground^ 
they  began  also  to  break  on  either  side.  The  right  wing  of  the 
Lacedemonians  and  Tegeates  had  now  with  their  suiplusage  of 
number  hemmed  the  Athenians  in,  so  as  they  had  the  danger 
on  all  hands,  being  within  the  circle,  penned  up ;  and  without 
it,  already  vanquished.  And  they  had  been  the  most  distressed 
pairt  of  all  the  army,  had  not  their  horsemen  come  in  to  help 
them.    Withal  it  fell  out  that  Agis  when  he  perceived  the  left 

-wing  of  his  own  army  to  labour,  namely,  that  which  was  op- 
posed to  the  Mantineans,  and  to  those  thousand  Aigives,  oon^ 
manded  the  whole  army  to  go  and  relieve  the  part  overcome. 
By  which  means  the  Athenians  and  such  of  the  Argives  ais  to- 
gether with  them  were  overlaid  whilst  the  army  passed  by  and 
declined  them,  saved  themselves  at  leisure.  And  the  Manti- 
neans with  their  confederates,  and  those  chosen  Argives,  had 
no  naore  mind  now  of  pressing  upon  their  enemies,  but  seeing 
their  side  was  overcome,  and  the  Lacedemonians  approaching 
them,  presently  turned  their  backs.    Of  the  Mantineans  the 

'  greatest  part  were  slain,  but  of  those  chosen  Argives,  the  most 
were  saved,  by  reason  the  flight  and  going  off  was  neither  hasty 
nor  long.     lor  the  Lacedemonians  fight  long  and  constantly, 

-till  they  have  made  the  enemy  to  turn  his  back,  but  that  done, 

they  follow  him  not  far. 

Thus  or  near  thus  went  the  battle,  the  greatest  that  had 
been  for  a  long  time  between  Grecians  and  Grecians,  and  of 

'  two  the  most  famous  cities.    The  Lacedemonians  laying>  to« 
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gethor  theMtrms  of  their  didn  enemies/^refiepUy  erected  a  tro* 
pby,  and  rifled  their  dead  bodies.  Their  own  dead  they  took 
up,  and  carried  tfaena  4o  Tegea,  wheve  they  were  also  baried^ 
and  delivered  to  the  enemy  theirs,  under  tmce.  Of  the  Ar* 
gives,  and'OroeateSyiand'Ckoneans  were  slain  «even  hundred, 
of  the  Mantineass  two  hundred,  and  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
^ginetce,  likewise  two  hundred,  and  %oth  the  captains*  The 
confederates  of  the  Lacedemonians  were  never  pressed,  and 
therefore  their  loss  w^  not  worth  mentioning.  And  of  the 
Lacedemonians  themselves  it  is  hard  to  know  the  oertaintyy 
but  it  is  said  that  there  were  slain  three  hundred* 

When  it  was  certun  they  would  fight,  Pleistoanax  the  oiher 
king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  with  him  both  old  and  young, 
came  out  of  the  city  to  have  aided  the  array,  <and  came  forui 
as  far  as  Tegea ;  but  being  advertised  of  the  victcary,  they  re- 
turned. And  the  Lacedemonians  sent  out  4o  turn  back  idso 
l^ose  confederates  of  theirs  which  were  eomiag  to  them  finom 
Corinth,  and  from  without  the  Isthmus.  And  then  they  also 
went  home  themselves,  and  having  dismissed  their  confeckrates 
t(for  now  were  the  Carneian  li<didays)  celebrated  that  feasl. 
Thus  in  this  one  battle  they  wiped  off  their  disgrace  with  the 
Orecians ;  for  they  had  been  taxed  both  with  cowardice,  for  the 
blow  they  received  in  the  island^  and  with  imprudence  and 
•slackness  in  other  occasions.  But  after  this,  their  miscaoiage 
was  imputed  to  fortune,  and  for  their  minds,  they  were  ear 
iteemed  to  have  been  ever  the  same  they  had  been. 
.  The  day  before  this  battle,  it  chanced  also  that  the  Epi- 
daurians  wkh  their  whole  power  invaded  the  territory  of  Argos, 
^Ls  being  emptied  much  of  men  i  and  whilst  the  Argives  were 
4ibroad,  killed  many  of  those  that  wore  left  behind  to  defend 
k. 

Also  three  thousand  men  of  Elis,  and  a  thousand  Athenians, 
liesides  those  whick  had  been  sent  before,  beii^  come  after  the 
-battle  to  aid  the  Mantineans,  marched  presently  all  to  Epi- 
daurua,  and  lay  before  it  all  the  while  the  Lacedemonians  wese 
-^ebrating  the  Carneian  holidays  :  and  assigning  to  every  eiie 
his  part^  began  to  take  in  the  city  with  a  wall,  but  the  rest 
gave  over;  only  the  Athenians  quickly  finished  a  fortificatioo, 
(whidbi  was  thenr  task)  wherein  stood  the  temple  of  Juno.  In 
it»  anM>n^  them  all  they  left  a  garrison,  and  went  home  every 
one  to  his  own  eity.    And  so  this  summer  ended. 

In  the  beginnii^  of  the  winter  following,  the  Lacederino- 
nians,  presently  after  the  end  of  the  Carneian  holidays,  dsew 
out  theur  army  into  the  field,  afid  being  come  to  Tegea,  sent 
certain  propositions  of  agreement  heSote  to  Aigos.  Theee 
wer^  before  this  time  many  citizens  in  Argos  wdl  aflfeeted  to 
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Aelmotd^movkiaSyMd  that  desired  tbe  deposing  of  the  Ae- 
give  people,  and  now  after  the  battle,  they  were  better  able  by 
4i»ach  to  pen^uade  the  people  to  con^position^  than  they  for- 
Qoedy  were.  Apd  their  desiign  was  first  to  get  a  peace  made 
with  the  LacedemoDiiuis,  and  after  that  a  league,  and  then  at 
last  to  3et  upon  the  commons. 

There  went  thither,  Lichas  (he  M>n  of  Archesilaus^  enter- 
tainer  of  the  Argiyes  in  Lfa<;edemon,  and  broiight  to  Argos  two 
propositions ;  one  of  war,  if  the  war  were  to  proceed ;  another 
of  peace,  if  they  would  have  peace.  And  after  much  contra- 
.dic^oni  (for  Alcibiades  was  alsp  tbere)  the  iiacedemonian  Ac- 
tion, that  boldly  now  discovered  themselves,  prevailed  with  the 
Argives  to  accept  the  proposition  of  peace,  wliich  was  this : 


THE  ARTICLES. 

^  It  seemeth  good  to  the  coundl  of  the  Lacedemonians  to 
^  accord  with  the  Argives  on  these  articles : 

^  The  Argives  sh^l  redeliver  unto  the  Orehomenians  their 
'  children  *,  and  unto  the  Msenalians  their  men  f,  and  unto  the 
^  Lacedemonians  those  men  %  that  are  at  Mantinea. 

^  They  shall  withdraw  their  soldiers  from  Epidaurus,  and 
^  raze  the  fortification  there.  And  if  the  Athenians  depart  not 
^  firom  Epidaurus  likewise,  they  shall  be  held  as  enemies  both 
'  to  the  Argives  and  to  the  I^K^emonians,  and  also  to  tJae  con- 
^  federates  of  them  both. 

^  If  the  Lacedemonians  have  any  men  of  tfaein  in  custody, 
^  they  ahall  deliver  them  every  one  to  his  own  city. 

^  And  for  so  much  as  concemeth  the  god  §,  the  Argives  shaU 
^  accept  composition  witli  the  EindaQrians,  upon  an  oath  || 
*  which  tliey  shdl  swear,  touching  tnat  controversy,  and  the  Ar- 
^  gives  shall  rive  the  Ibrm  of  that  oath. 

^  All  the  eities  of  Peloponnesus  both  small  and  great,  shall 
^  be  free,  according  to  their  patrial  laws. 

^  If  any  without  Feloponnesus  shall  enter  into  it  to  do  tt  harm, 
^  the  Argives  shall  come  toMi  to  defend  the  same,  in  such  sort 

*  flottaget  :vrhich  they  took  of  tbe  Orehomenians. 

't'  Hostages  of  the  Manaliaos. 

%  H^cteges  9f  the  Anhadmm  gxm  to  the  JLaoeidetpt^iaiM,  tod  hy  tbtm  kept 
iy  prehomeous,  tiid  at  t^ia  tfiking  of  Orcbomeaos  b^  the  Arp^e  leagncy  carried 
nway  to  tfantinea. 

^  ApoHo,  to  irhom  the  Epidanrians  should  have  sent  a  beaat  for  saerifioe,  tn 
name  of  their  pastures,  hot  not  doing  it,  the  Argires  went  ahout  tp  force  tfaein  to 
it. 

II  An  oath  to  tend  the  beast  for  sacrifice  hereafter. 
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<as  in'  a  common  council  shall  by  the  Peloponnesians  be 
<  thbugBt  reasonable. 

^  The  confederates  of  the  Lacedemonians  without  Pelopon- 

*  nesus^  shall  have  the  same  conditions  which  the  confederates 
'  of  the  Argives  and  of  the  Lacedemonians  have,  every  one 
'holding  his  own. 

<  This  composition  is  to  hold  from  the  time  that  they  shall 

*  both  parts  have  shewed  the  same  to  their  confederates^  and 
'  obtained  their  consent. 

'  And  if  it  shall  seem  good  to  either  part  to  add  or  alter  any 
'  thing,  their  confederates  shall  be  sent  unto^  and  acquainted 

*  therewith.' 

lliese  propositions  the  Argives  accepted  at  firsts  and  the 
army  of  the  Lacedemonians  returned  from  Tegea  to  their  own 
city.  But  shortly  after^  when  they  had  commerced  together^ 
the  same  *  men  went  *ftirther,  and  so  wrought,  that  the  Ar- 
gives renouncing  their  league  with  the  Mantineans,  Eleans, 
and  Athenians,  made  league  and  alliance  with  the  I^edemo- 
nians,  in  thb  form : 


TheXeague  between  the  Argives  and  Lacedemonians. 

'  It  seemeth  good  to  the  Lace<}emonians  and  Argives  to 

*  make  league  and  alliance  for  fifty  years,  on  these  articles : 

'  That  either  side  shall  allow  unto  the  other,  equal  and  like 
'  trials  of  judgment,  after  the  form  used  in  their  cities. 

'  That  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  Peloponnesus  (this  league  and 

.'  alliance  comprehending  also  them)  shall  be  free  *,  both  from 

'  the  laws  and  payments  of  any  other  city  than  their  own,  hold- 

'mgwhat  they  have,  and  affording  equal  and  like  trials  of 

<  judgment,  according  to  the  form  used  in  their  several  cities. 

<  That  every  of  the  cities  confederate  with  the  I^uredemo- 
'  nians  without  Peloponnesus,  shall  be  in  the  same  condition 

.  *  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the  confederates  of  the  Aigives 
.  *  in  the  same  with  the  Argives,  every  one  holding  his  own. 

<  That  if  at  any  time  there  shall  need  an  expedition  to  be 

*  undertaken  in  common,  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Argives 
'  shall  consult  thereof,  and  decree  as  shall  stand  most  with 
'  equity  towards  the  confederates ;  and  that  if  any  controversy 

*  arise  between  any  of  the  cities,  either  within  or  without  Pe- 
'  Joponnesus,  about  the  limits  or  other  matter,  they  also  shdl 

*  decide  it. 

*  The  Ltcedenioniaii  fttclion.  f  Avrhtftii  mi)  mvr^S>,Ug. 
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'  That  if  any  confederate  city  be  at  contention  with  another, 
^  it  shall  have  recourse  to  that  city  which  they  both  shall  think 
'most  indifferent;  but  the  particular  men  of  any  one  city 
'  shall  be  judged  according  to  the  law  of  the  same/ 

Thus  was  the  peace  and  league  concluded,  and  whatsoever 
one  had  taken  from  the  other  in  the  war,  or  whatsoever  one  had 
against  another  otherwise^  was  all  acquitted. 

Now  when  they  were  together  settling  their  business^  they  or- 
dered that  the  Argives  should  neither  admit  herald  or  ambas- 
sage  from  the  Athenians,  till  they  were  gone  out  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  had  quit  the  fortification ;  nor  should  make  peace 
or  war  with  any,  without  consent  of  the  rest. 

And  amongst  other  things  which  they  did  in  this  heat,  they 
sent  ambassadors  from  both  their  cities,  to  the  towns  lying 
upon  Thrace,  and  unto  Perdiccas,  whom  they  also  persuaded  to 
swear  himself  of  the  same  league.  Yet  he  revolted  not  from 
the  Athenians  presently,  but  intended  it;  because  be  saw  the 
Argives  had  done  so ;  and  was  himself  also  anciently  descended 
out  of  Argos.  They  likewise  renewed  their  old  oath  with  the 
Chalcideans,  and  took  another  besides  it. 

The  Argives  sent  ambassadors  also  to  Athens,  requiring 
them  to  abandon  the  fortification  they  had  made  against  Epi- 
daurus.  And  the  Atheniftns  considering  that  the  soldiers  they 
had  in  it  were  but  few,  in  respect  of  the  many  other  that  were 
with  them  in  the  same,  sent  Demosthenes  thither  to  fetch 
them  away.  He  when  he  was  come,  and  had  exhibited  for  a 
pretence,  a  certain  exercise  of  naked  men  without  the  fort, 
when  the  rest  of  the  garrison  were  gone  forth  to  see  it,  made 
fast  the  gates,  and  afterwards  having  renewed  the  league  with 
the  Epidaurians,  the  Athenians  by  themselves  put  the  fort  into 
their  hands. 

After  the  revolt  of  the  Argives  from  the  league,  the  Manti- 
neans  also,  though  they  withstood  it  at  first,  yet  being  too  weak 
without  the  Argives,  made  their  peace  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  laid  down  their  command  over  the  other  cities  *• 
And  the  Lacedemonians  and  Argives,  with  a  thousand  men  of 
either  city,  having  joined  their  arms,  the  Lacedemonians  first, 
with  their  single  power,  reduced  the  government  of  Sicyon  to 
a  smaller  number,  and  then  they  both  together  dissolved  the 
democracy  at  Argos. 

And  the  oligarchy  was  established  conformable  to  the  state 
of  Lacedemon.  These  things  passed  in  the  end  of  the  winter, 
and  near  the  spring.  And  so  ended  the  fourteenth  year  of  this 
war. 

*  Which  they  btd  the  teadiog  of  in  Aroadi«. 
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YEAR  XV. 

The  next  summer  the  Dictidians  seated  in  mount  Athos,  re- 
volted from  the  Athenians  to  the  Chalcideans. 

And  the  Lacedemonians  ordered  the  state  of  Achaia  after 
their  own  form^  which  before  was  otherwise.  But  the  Argives, 
after  thev  had  by  little  and  little  assembled  themselves  and  re- 
.covered  heart,  taking  their  time  when  the  Lacedemonians  were 
celebrating  their  exercises  of  the  naked  youth,  assaulted  the 
few^  and  in  a  battle  fought  within  the  city,  the  commons  had 
the  victory,  and  some  they  slew,  others  they  drove  into  exile. 
The  Lacedemonians,  though  those  of  their  faction  in  Argos 
sent  for  them,  went  not  a  long  time  after,  yet  at  last  they  ad- 
journed the  exercises,  and  came  forth  with  intention  to  give 
them  aid,  but  hearing  by  the  way  of  Tegea,  that  the  few  were 
overcome,  they  could  not  be  entreated  by  such  as  had  escaped 
thence,  to  go  on,  but  returning,  went  on  with  the  celebration 
ot  their  exercises.  But  afterwards  when  there  came  ambassa- 
dors unto  them,  both  from  the  Argives  in  the  city,  and  from 
them  that  were  driven  out,  tliere  being  present  also  their  oon- 
federates,  and  much  alleged  on  either  side^  they  concluded  at 
last  that  those  in  the  city  had  done  the  wrong,  and  decreed  to 
go  against  Argos  with  their  army ;  but  many  delays  passed, 
and  much  time  was  spent  between.  In  the  mean  time  the 
pommon  people  of  Ajrgos,  fearii>g  the  Lacedemonians,  and  re* 
gaining  the  league  with  Athens,  as  conceiving  th^  same  would 
turn  to  their  very  great  advantage,  raise  long  wdls  from  their 
city  down  to  the  sea-shore ;  to  the  end  that  if  they  were  shut 
up  by  land,  they  might  yet,  with  the  help  of  the  Athenians, 
bring  things  necessary  into  the  city  by  sea.  And  with  this 
their  building,  some  other  dties  of  Peloponnesus  were  also  ac- 
quainted. And  the  Argives,  universally  themselves,  and  wives, 
and  servants,  wrought  at  the  wall ;  and  had  workmen  and 
hewers  of  stone  irom  Athens.    So  this  summer  ended. 

The  next  winter  the  Lacedemonians  understanding  that  they 
were  fortifying,  came  to  Argos  with  their  army,  they  and  their 
confederates,  all  but  the  Corinthians,  and  some  practice  they 
bad  beside,  within  tlie  city  itself  of  Argos.  The  army  was 
commanded  by  Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus  king  of  the  Lace- 
demonians. But  those  things  which  were  practising  in  Argos, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  already  mature,  did  not  then  sue* 
peed.  Nevertheless,  they  took  the  walls  that  were  then  in 
building,  and  razed  them  to  the  ground ;  and  then  after  they 
had  taken  Hysie,  a  town  in  the  Argive  territoiy,  and  slain  all 
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the  fineemcn  in  it,  they  went  home,  and  were  dissolved  every 
one  to  his  own  city. 

After  this,  the  Argives  we&t  with  an  army  into  Phliasia, 
which  when  they  h»l  wasted,  they  went  back.  They  did  it 
because  the  men  of  Phlius  had  received  their  outlaws ;  for  there 
the  greatest  part  of  them  dwelt. 

*  The  same  winter  the  Athenians  shut  up  Perdiccas  in  Mace- 
donia from  the  use  of  the  sea,  objecting  that  he  had  sworn  the 
league  of  the  Argives  and  Lacedemonians,  and  that  when  they 
had  prepared  an  army  under  the  conduct  of  Nicias  the  son  of 
Nlceratus,  to  go  against  the  Chaloideans  upon  Thrace,  Imd 
against  Amphipolis,  he  had  broken  the  league  made  between 
them  and  him ;  and  by  his  departure  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  dissolution  of  that  army,  and  was  therefore  an  enemy. 
And  so  this  winter  ended,  and  the  fifteentfi  year  of  this  war* 

YEAR  XVI. 

The  next  summer  went  Alcibiades  to  Argos  with  twenty 
gallics,  and  took  thence  the  suspected  Argives,  and  such  as 
seemed  to  favour  of  the  Lacedemonian  faction,  to  the  number 
of  three  hundred,  and  put  them  into  the  nearest  of  the  islands 
subject  to  the  Athenian 'state. 

The  Athenians  made  war  also  against  the  isle  of  Melos  with 
thirty  gallies  of  their  own,  six  of  Chios,  and  two  of  Lesbos. 
Wherein  were  of  their  own  one  thousand  two  hundred  men  of 
arms,  three  hundred  archers,  and  twenty  arehers  on  horseback, 
and  of  their  confedeirttes  and  islanders  about  one  thousand  five 
hundred  men  of  arms.  The  Melians  are  a  colony  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  therefore  refused  to  be  subject,  as  the  rest  of 
the  islands  were,  unto  the  Athenians ;  but  rested  at  the  first 
neutral,  and  afterwards  when  the  Athenians  put  them  to  it,  by 
wasting  of  their  land,  they  entered  into  open  war. 

Now  the  Athenian  commanders,  Cleomenes  the  son  of  Ly- 
comedes,  and  Licias  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  being  encamped 
upon  their  land  with  these  forces,  before  they  would  hurt  the 
same,  sent  ambassadors  to  deal  with  them  first  by  way  of  con- 
ference. These  ambassadors  the  Melians  refused  to  bring  be- 
fore the  multitude,  but  commanded  them  to  deliver  their  mes* 
sage  before  the  magistrates  and  the  few,  and  they  accordingly 
siud  as  foUoweth. 

A  Dialogue  between  the  Athenians  and  Melians. 

ATH.  '  Since  we  may  not  speak  to  the  multitude,  for  fear 
'  lest  when  they  hear  our  persuasive  and  unanawerable  aigu*- 
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*  ments,  all  at  once  in  a  continued  oration,  they  should  chance 
'  to  be  subdued,  (for  we  know  that  this  is  the  scope  of  your 
^  bringing  us  to  audience  before  the  few)  make  surer  yet  that 
^  point,  you  that  sit  here,  answer  you  also  to  every  particular, 
^  not  in  a  set  speech,  but  presently  interrupting  us,  whensoever 
'  any  thing  shsdl  be  said  by  us  which  shall  seem^nto  you  to  be 
'  otherwise*  And  first  answer  us,  whether  you  like  this  mo- 
'  tion  or  not?' 

Whereunto  the  council  of  the  Melians  answered  : 

MEU  '  The  equity  of  a  leisurely  debate  is  not  to  be  found 
^  fault  withal ;  but  this  preparation  of  war,  not  future,  but  al- 
'  ready  here  present,  seemeth  not  to  agree  with  the  same. 
^  For  we  see  that  you  are  come  to  be  judges  of  the  conference ; 
^  and  that  the  issue  of  it,  if  we  be  superior  in  agreement, 
'  and  therefore  yield  not,  is  likely  to  bring  us  war;  and  if  we 

*  yield,  servitude/ 

ATH.  ^  Nay,  if  you  be  come  together  to  reckon  up  suspicions 
^  of  what  may  be,  or  to  any  other  purpose,  than  to  take  advice 
'  upon  what  is  present,  and  before  your  eyes  how  to  save  your 
^  city  from  destruction,  let  us  give  over.  But  if  this  be  the 
'  point,  let  us  speak  to  it/ 

MBL.  '  ft  is  reason  and  pardonable  for  men  in  our  cases,  to 
^  turn  both  their  words  and  thoughts  upon  divers  things :  how- 

*  soever,  this  consultation  being  held  only  upon  the  point  of 

*  our  safety,  we  are  content,  if  you  think  good  to  go  on  with 
'  the  course  you  have  propounded.' 

ATH.  '  As  we  therefore  will  not,  for  our  parts,  with  fair  pre- 
'  tences,  (as  that  having  defeated  the  Medes,  our  rei^n  is  there- 

*  fore  lavvful,  or  that  we  come  against  you  for  injury  done) 
^  make  a  long  discourse  without  being  believed ;  so  would  we 
'  have  you'  also  not  expect  to  prevail,  by  sayings  either,  that 

*  you  took  not  our  parts,  because  you  were  a  colony  not  of  the 
'  Lacedemonians ;  or,  that  you  have  done  us  no  injury  *,  but  out 
'  of  those  things  which  we  both  of  us  do  really  thmk,  let  us  go 
^  through  with  that  which  is  feasible ;  both  you  and  we  know- 
'  ing,  that  in  human  disputation  justice  is  then  only  agreed  on, 
^  when  the  necessity  is  equal.     VYhereas  they  that  have  odds  of 

<  power,  exact  as  much  as  they  can,  and  the  weak  yield  to  such 
'  conditions  as  they  can  get.' 

MEL.  '  Well  then,  (seeing  you  put  the  point  of  profit  in  the 

<  place  of  that  of  justice)  we  hold  it  profitable  for  ourselves,  not 
^  to  overthrow  a  general  profit  to  all  men,  which  is  this,  that 
^  men  in  danger,  if  they  plead  reason  and  equity,  nay,  though 
^  ^mewhat  without  the  strict  compass  of  justice,  yet  it  ought 

*  ever  to  do  them  good.    And  the  same  most  of  all  concerneth 
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yoa^  ibr  as  mach  as  you  shall  else  give  an  example  untootfien 
of  the  greatest  reveoge  that  can  be  taken^  if  you  chance  to 
miBcanry/ 

ATii.  '  As  for  as,  tliough  our  domimon  should  eease,  yet  we 
fear  not  the  sequel  For  not  they  that  command,  as  do  the 
Lacedemonians,  are  cruel  to  those  that  are  vanquished  by 
them,  (yet  we  have  nothing  to  do  now  with  the  Lacedemonians,) 
but  such  as  having  been  in  subjection,  have  assaulted  those  that 
commanded  them,  and  gotten  the  victory.  But  let  the  danger 
of  that  be  to  ourselves.  In  the  mean  time  we  tell  you  this, 
that  we  are  here  now,  both  to  enlaige  our  own  dominion, 
and  also  to  confer  about  the  saving  of  your  city.  For  we  would 
have  domioion  over  you,  without  op[Nressing  you,  and  preserve 
you,  to  the  profit  of  us  both.' 

MEL.  ^  But  how  can  it  be  profitable  for  us  to  serve^  though 
it  be  so  for  you  to  command  ?' 

ATH.  *  Because  you  by  obeying  shall  save  yourselves  from 
extremity ;  and  we  not  destroying  you,  shall  reap  profit  by 
you.* 

ifEL.  '  But  wUl  you-  not  accept  that  we-  remain  quiet,  and 
be  your  friends,  (whereas  before  we  were  your  enemies)  and- 
take  part  with  neither  ? '  - 

ATH.  ^  No,  for  your  enmity  doth  not  so  much  hurt  us,  as 
your  friendship  will  be  an  argument  of  our  weakness ;  and  your 
hatred,  of  our  power,  amongst  those  whom  we  bear  rule  over*' 
MBL.  '  Why?  Do  your  subjects  measure  equity  so,  as  to 
put  those  that  never  had  to  do  with  you,  and  themselves, 
who  for  the  most  part  have  been  youc  own  colomes,  and 
some  of  them  after  revolt  conquered,  into  one  and  the  same 
eonsideratioD?' 

ATH.  '  Why  not  ?  For  they  thiiJc  they  have  reason  on  their 
side,  both  the  one  sort  and  the  other :  and  that  such  as  are 
subdued,  are  subdued  by  force,  and  such  as  are  forborn  are  so 
through  our  fear.  So  that  by  subduing  you,  besides  the  extend- 
ing of  our  dominion  over  so  many  more  subjects,  we  shall  also 
assure  it  the  more  over  those  we  had  before,  especially  being 
masters  of  the  sea,  and  you  islanders,  and  weaker  (except 
you  can  get  the  victory)  than  others  whom  we  have  subdued 
afapeady.' 

MBi.  *  Do  you  think  then  that  there  is  no  assurance  in  that 
which  we  propounded  ?  For  here  again  (since  driving  us  from 
the  plea  of  equity,  you  persuade  us  to  submit  to  your  profit)- 
'-when  we  have  shewed  you  what  is  good  for  us,  we  must  en- 
deavour to.  draw  you  to  the  same,  as  far  forth  as  it  shall  be 
good  for  you  ^iso.  As  many  therefore  as  now  are  neutral, 
what  do  you  but  aiake  them  your  enemies,  when  beholding 
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'  these  your  proceedings^  they  look  that  heraiier  you  will  also 
^  torn  your  arms  upon  them  ?  And  what  is  this^  bat  to  make 
'  greater  the  enemies  you  have  aheady,  and  to  make  others 
'  your  enemies  even  against  their  wilb,  that  would  not  eke 
'  have  been  so  ?' 
ATH,  '  We  do  not  think  that  they  shall  be  ever  the  more  our 

<  enemies^  who  inhabiting  any  where  in  the  continent,  will  be 
'  long  ere  they  so  much  as  keep  guard  upon  their  liberty 
'  against  us.  But  islanders  unsubdued^  as  you  be,  or  islanders  of- 
^  fended  with  the  necessity  of  subjection  which  they  are  already 
^  in,  these  may  indeed,  by  unadvised  courses,  put  both  himself 
^  and  us  into  apparent  danger/ 

MBL.  '  If  you  then  to  retain  your  command^  and  your  va*- 
'  sals  to  get  loose  from  you,  will  undergo  the  utmost  of  dan- 
^  ger,  woMoId  it  not  in  us  that  be  already  free,  be  great  base- 
'  ness  and  cowardice  if  we  should  not  encounter  any  thing 
'  whatsoever,  rather  than  sufier  ourselves  to  be  brought  into 

*  bondage  ?' 

ATH.  ^  No,  if  you  advise  rightly.    For  you  have  not  in  hand 

<  a  match  of  valour  upon  equal  terms,  wherein  to  forfeit  your 
^  honour ;  but  rather  a  consultation  upon  your  safety,  that  you 
^  resist  not  such  as  be  so  far  your  over  matches/ 

MBL.  '  Byt  we  know  that  in  matter  of  war  the  event  is 
'  sometimes  otherwise  than  according  to  the  difference  of  the 
^  number  in  sides.   And  that  if  we  yield  presently,  all  our  hope 

*  k  lost;  whereas  if  we  hold  out,  we  have  yet  a  hope  to  keep 
'  ourselves  up.' 

ATH.  '  Hope !  the  comfort  of  danger,  when  such  use  it  as 
^  have  to  spare,  though  it  hurt  them,  yet  it  destroys  them  not. 

<  But  to  such  as  set  their  rest  upon  it,  (for  it  is  a  thing  by  na- 
'  ture  prodigal)  it  at  once  by  foiling  maketh  itself  known;  and 
'  known,  leaveth  no  place  for  future  caution.  Which  let  it  not 
^  be  your  own  case,  you  that  are  but  weak,  and  have  no  more  but 
^  this  one  stake.  Nor  be  you  like  unto  many  men,  who  though 
'  they  may  presently  save  themselves  by  human  means,  will 
^  yet  when  (upon  pressure  of  the  enemy)  their  most  apparent 
^  hopes  &il  them,  betake  themselves  to  bfind  ones,  as  divina* 
^  tion,  oracles,  and  other  such  things,  which  with  hopes  destroy 
^  men.' 

MBL.  <  We  think  it  (you  weU  know)  a  hard  matter  fcNf  us  to 
^  combat  your  power  and  fortune,  unless  we  nright  do  it  mt 
^  equal  terms.  Nevertheless  we  befieve,  that  for  fortune  we 
'  shall  be  nothing  inferior,  as  having  the  gods  on  our  side,  be-' 
'^  cause  we  stand  innocent,  against  men  unjust.  And  for 
^'  power,  what  is  wanting  in  us,  wQl  be  supplied  by  our  l^gue  with 
^  the  Lacedemonians^  who  are  of  necessity  obliged,  if  for  naother 
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*'  taote,  yet  for  codstnguinities  sake,  and  for  Htm  ^wa  hcnodr 

*  to  defend  us.    So  that  we  are  confident^  not  altogether  to 

*  much  without  reason^  as  you  think/ 

ATH.  <  As  for  the  favour  of  the  gods,  we  expect  to  have  it 
'  as  wdl  as  you,  for  we  neither  do,  nor  require  any  thing  eon- 

*  trary  to  wlkit  mankind  hath  decreed,  either  concerning  the 
'  WGffship  of  the  gods,  or  concerning  themselves.  For  of  the 
'  gods  we  think,  aceofding  to  the  common  opinion ;  aad  of 
^  men  that  for  certain  by  necessity  of  nature,  they  wUI  eveiy 
'  where  reign  over  such  as  they  be  too  st»oog  for.  lifeilher 
^  did  we  make  this  law,  nor  are  we  the  fint  that  use  it  made, 
^  but  as  we  found  it,  and  shall  leave  it  to  posterity  for  ever,  so 
'  also  we  use  it.  Knowing  that  vou  likewise,  and  others  that 
^  should  have  the  same  power  which  we  have,  would  do  the 
^  same.  So  that  for  as  mocb  m  touchelh  the  ikvour  of  the 
^  gods,  we  have  in  veason  no  fear  of  being  idCm'or.  And  as 
'  for  the  opinioii  you  have  of  the  Locedemoniaas,  in  that  you 

*  believe  they  will  hdp  you  for  their  own  honour,  we  Uess 
'  your  innocent  minds,  but  afiect  not  your  feHy.  For  the  La^ 
'  cedemoninas,  though  in  respect  of  themselves  and  tlie  oon^ 
'  stittttions  of  their  own  eountry,  they  are  wont  for  the  most 

*  part  to  be  generous ;  yet  in  respect  of  others,  thongli  much 
^  might  be  all^ed^  yet  the  shortest  way  one  miglit  say  it  all 
^  thus,  that  most  apparently  of  all  men,  they  hold  for  honour- 

*  able  that  which  pikaseth,  and  for  jost  that  which  pit^teth. 

*  And  such  an  opmion  maketh  nothing  for  your  now  absurd 
^  means  of  safety.' 

MEL.  *  Nay,  for  this  same  opmioa  of  Mieirs  we  now  the  rather 
^  believe  that  they  will  not  betray  their  own  colony,  the 
'  Melians ;  and  thereby  become  perfidious  to  sueh  of  the 
^  Grecians  as  be  their  friends,  and  beneficial  to  such  as  be  thek 
^  enemies.' 

ATH.  <  You  think  not  then  that  what  is  profitable  must  be 
^  also  safe,  and  that  which  is  just  and  honourable  must  be  per* 

<  fonned  with  danger,  which  commonly  the  Lacedemonians  are 

*  least  willing  of  all  men  to  undergo  for  others.' 

MEL.  *  But  we  suppose  that  they  will  undeitake  danger  for  us 
^  raf her  than  for  any  other ;  and  that  they  think  that  we  wiU  be 

*  more  assured  unto  diem,  than  unto  any  other;  because  for 

<  actioii  we  lie  near  to  Peloponnesus,  and  for  ailectkin  are  arare 
'  fiiithful  than  others  for  our  nearness  of  kin.' 

ATH.  ^  Hie  security  of  sueh  as  are  at  wars,  consisteth  not  in 

<  the  good  will  of  those  that  are  called  to  Aeir  M,  but  in  the 
'  power  of  those  means  they  excel  in.  And  this  the  Laeede-< 
^  monians  themselves  use  to  consider  more  than  any;  and 
'therefore  out  of  diffidence  in  their  own  foites,  they  take 
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maay  of  their  confedierates  with  them,  though  to  an  expedition 
hut  against  their  neighbours.  Wherefore  it  is  not  likely,  nve 
being  masters  of  the  scA,  that  they  will  ever  pass  over  into  an 
island/ 

MBL,  ^  Yea,  hut  they  have  others  to  send ;  and  the  Cretic 
sea  b  wide ;  wherein  to  take  another,  is  harder  for  him  that 
is  master  of  it/  than  it  is  for  him  that  will  steal  by  to  save 
himself.  And  if  this  course  fail,  they  may  turn  their  arms 
against  your  own  territory,  or  those  of  your  confederates 
not  invaded  by  Brasidas,  And  then  you  shall  have  to  trou- 
ble yourselves  no  more  about  a  territory  that  you  have  no- 
thing  to  do  withal,  but  about  your  own  and  your  confede- 
rates/ 

ATH.  ^  Let  them  take  which  course  of  these  they  will,  that 
you  also  may  find  by  experience,  and  not  be  ignorant  that 
the  Athenians  never  yet  gave  over  siege,  for  fear  of  any  di- 
version upon  others.  But  we  observe,  that  whereas  you  said 
you  would  consult  of  your  own  safety,  you  have  not  yet  in  all 
this  discourse  said  any  thing,  which  a  man  relying  on,  could 
hope  to  be  preserved  by.  The  strongest  arguments  you  use, 
are  but  future  hopes,  and  your  present  power  is  too  short  to 
defend  you  against  the  forces  aheady  arranged  against  you. 
You  shall  therefore  take  very  absurd  counsel,  unless  ex- 
cluding us,  you  make  amongst  yourselves,  some  more  discreet 
conclusion.  For  when  you  are  by  yourselves,  you  will  no 
more  set  your  thoughts  upon  shame,  which  when  dishonour 
and  danger  stand  before  men's  eyes,  for  the  most  part  undo- 
eth  them.  For  many  when  they  have  foreseen  into  what 
dangers  they  are  entering,  have  nevertheless  been  so  overcome 
by  that  forcible  word  dishonour,  that  that  which  is  but  called 
dishonour,  hath  caused  them  to  fall  willingly  into  imme- 
dicable calamities,  and  so  to  draw  upon  themselves  really  by 
their  own  madness,  a  greater  dishonour  than  could  have  be- 
fisdlen  them  by  fortune.  Which  you,  if  you  deliberate  wisely, 
will  take  heed  of,  and  not  think  shame  to  submit  to  a  most 
potent  city,  and  that  upon  so  reasonable  conditions,  as  of 
league,  and. of  enjoying  your  own,  under  tribute.  And  see- 
ing choice  is  given  you  of  war  or  safety,  do  not  out  of  pee- 
vishness take  the  worse.  For  such  do  take  the  best  course, 
who  though  they  give  no  way  to  their  equals,  yet  do  fairly  ac- 
commodate to  their  superiors,  and  towards  their  inferiors  use 
moderation.  Consider  of  it  therefore,  whilst  we  stand  off,  and 
have  often  in  your  mind  that  you  deliberate  of  your  country, 
<  which  is  to  be  happy  or  miserable  in  and  by  this  one  consul- 
^  tation/ 

So  the  Ath^Qjaas  went  aside  from  the  'conference;  and  the 
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Melians,  after  they  had  decreed  the  very  same  things  which 
before  they  had  spoken,  made  answer  unto  them  in  this  man*^ 
ner. 
MBL.  ^  Men  of  Athens,  our  resolution  is  no  other  than  what 

*  you  have  heard  before ;  nor  will  we  in  a  small  portion  of  time, 
^  overthrow  that  liberty  in  which  our  city  hath  remained  for 
^  the  space  of  seven  hundred  years  since  it  was  first  founded. 

*  But  trusting  to  the  fortune  by  which  the  gods  have  pre- 

*  served  it  hitherto,  and  unto  the  help  of  men,  that  is,  of  the 
'  Lacedemonians,  we  will  do  our  best  to  maintain  the  same* 

*  But  this  we  ofier  5  To  be  your  friends ;  enemits  to  neither 
f  side;  and  you  to  depart  out  of  our  land  after  agreement^  such 

*  as  xve  shall  both  think  fit  J" 

Thus  the  Melians  answered ;  to  which  the  Athenians,  the 
conference  being  already  broken  off,  replied  thus : 

ATH.  ^  You  are  tie  only  men,  (as  it  seemeth  to  us  by  this 

*  consultation)   that  think   future  things  more   certain   than 

<  things  seen,  and  behold  things  doubtful,  through  desire  to 
^  have  them  true,  as  if  they  were  already  come  to  pass.    As 

<  you  attribute  and  trust  the  most  unto  the  Lacedemonians, 
^  and  to  fortune,  and  hopes  ;  so  will  you  be  the  most  deceived/ 

Thus  said,  the  Athenian  ambassadors  departed  to  their 
camp,  and  the  commanders,  seeing  that  the  Melians  stood  out, 
fell  presently  to  the  war,  and  dividing  the  work  among  the  se- 
veral cities,  encompassed  the  city  of  the  Melians  with  a  wall. 
The  Athenians  afterwards  left  some  forces  of  their  own,  and  of 
their  confederates,  for  a  guard,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  with 
the  greatest  part  of  their  army  went  home.  The  rest  that  were 
left,  besieged  the  place. 

About  the  same  time  the  Argives  making  a  road  into 
Phliasia,  lost  about  eighty  of  their  men  by  ambush  laid  for 
them  by  the  men  of  Phlius,  and  the  outlaws  of  their  own  city. 

And  the  Athenians  that  lay  in  Pylus,  fetched  in  thither  a 
great  booty  from  the  Lacedemonians ;  notwithstanding  which 
the  Lacedemonians  did  not  war  upon  them,  as  renouncing  the 
peace,  but  gave  leave  by  edict  only,  to  any  of  their  people  that 
would,  to  take  booties  reciprocally  in  the  territory  of  the  Athe- 
nians. 

The  Corinthians  also  made  war  upon  the  Athenians,  but  it 
was  for  certain  controversies  of  their  own,  and  the  rest  of  Pe- 
loponnesus stirred  not. 

The  Melians  also  took  that  part  of  the  wall  of  the  Athenians 
by  an  assault  in  the  night,  which  looked  towards  the  market- 
place, and  having  slain  the  men  that  guarded  it,  brought  into 
the  town  both  corn  and  other  provision  whatsoever  they  could  buy 
for  money,  and  so  returned  and  lay  still.    And  the  Athenians 
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from  thenoefocth  kept  a  better  watch.    And  so  this  MimiiMr 
ended. 

The  winter  following,  the  Lacedemonians  bein^  about  to 
enter  with  their  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Argives,  when 
they  perceived  that  the  sacrifices  which  they  made  on  the  bor- 
der for  their  passage,  were  not  acceptable,  retusned«  And  the 
ArgWeSy  having  some  of  their  own  city  in  sospicion,  in  regard 
of  this  design  •f  the  Lacedemonians^  apprehended  some  of 
them,  and  some  escaped. 

About  the  same  time  the  Melians  took  another  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  Athenians,  they  that  kept  the  siege  being  then  not 
many.  Bot  this  done,  there  came  afterwards  fresh  forces  from 
Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Philocrates  the  son  of  Demeas. 
And  the  town  being  now  strongly  beaeged,  there  being  also 
within  some  that  practised  to  fa^ve  it  given  up,  they  yielded 
themselves  to  the  discretion  of  the  Atbinians,  who  slew  all 
the  men  of  mUttary  age,  made  slaves  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  inhabited  the  place  with  a  colony  seat  thither  after- 
wards, of  five  hundred  men  of  their  own. 


THB   END  (Of  THE   FIFTH    BOOK. 
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of  the  generals  of  the  army  accused  of  defacing  the  images  ofMer- 
curi^t  is  suffered  for  that  present  to  depart  with  the  army.  The 
Athenian  army  cometh  to  Rhegium,  thence  to  Catana,  From 
thence  AlcUnades  is  sent  for  home,  to  make  answer  to  his  accusa- 
tions, and  by  the  way  escaping,  goeth  to  Lacedemon.  Nicias  en- 
campeth  near  Syracuse,  and  having  overcome  the  army  of  the  Sy- 
racusians  in  battle,  returneth  to  Catana.  The  Syracusians  pro- 
cure aids  amongst  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians.  Jlcibiades  instigateth 
and  insfmctetk  the  Lacedemonians  against  hU  country.  Nicias 
returneth  from  Catana-  to  Syracuse,  and  encamping  in  Epipohr, 
besiegeth  the  eity,  mnd  b^inneth  i&  enclose  them  with  a  double  waM, 
which  was  atmost  brought  to  perfection  in  the  beginning  cf  the 
eighteenth  year  of  thi»  war. 

Tbb  same  ^viater  the  Athenians  with  greater  farces  than  they 
had  before  sent  out  with  Laches  and  Eurymedon,  resdved  to 
gp,  again  into  Sicily^  and  if  they  coaM  wholly  to  subdue  it.  Being 
for  tlie  most  part  ignorant  both  of  the  greatness  of  the  island, 
and  of  the  multitude  of  people^  as  well  Gceeks  as  Barbarians 
that  inhabited  the  same;  and  that  they  undertook  a  war  not 
much  less  than  the  war  against  the  Peloponnesians. 
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For  the  compass  of  Sicily  is  little  less  than  eight  days  sail  for 
a  ship^  and  though  so  great^  is  yet  divided  with  no  more  then 
twenty  furlongs  *,  sea  measure  from  the  continent. 

It  was  inhabited  in  old  time,  thus ;  and  these  were  the  na- 
tions that  held  it.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  in  a  part 
thereof,  are  said  to  have  been  the  Cyclopes  and  Lsstrigones,  of 
whose  stock,  and  whence  they  came,  or  to  what  place  they  re- 
moved, I  have  Bothing  to  say.  Let  that  suffice  which  the  poets 
have  spoken,  and  which  every  particular  man  hath  learned  of 
them. 

After  them,  the  first  that  appear  to  have  dwelt  therein,  are 
the  Sicanians,  as  they  say  themselves  ;  nay,  before  the  other,  as 
being  the  natural  f  breed  of  the  island.  But  the  truth  is,  they 
were  Iberians,  and  driven  away  by  the  Ligyans  from  the  banks 
of  Sicanus,  a  rive^'on  which  they  were  seated  in  Iberia.  And 
the  island  from  them  came  to  be  called  Sicania,  which  was  be- 
fore Trinacria.  And  these  two  inhabit  yet  in  the  western  parts 
of  Sicily. 

After  the  taking  of  Ilium,  certain  Trojans  escaping  the  hands 
of  the  Grecians,  landed  with  small  boats  in  Sicily,  and  having 
planted  themselves  on  the  borders  of  the  Sicanians,  both  the 
nations  in  one  were  called  Elymi,  and  their  cities  were  Eryx 
and  Egesta. 

Hard  by  these  came  and  dwelled  also  certain  Phoceans,  who 
coming  from  Troy,  were  by  tempest  carried  first  into  Afiric,  and 
thence  into  Sicily.  But  the  Siculi  passed  out  of  Italy  (for 
there  thev  inhabited)  flying  from  the  Opici,  having,  as  is  most 
likely  and  as  it  is  reported,  observed  the  straight,  and  with  a 
forewind  gotten  over  in  boats  which  they  made  suddenly  on  the 
occasion,  or  perhaps  by  some  other  means. 

There  is  at  this  day  a  people  in  Italy,  called  Siculi.  And  Italy 
itself  got  that  name  after  the  same  manner,  from  a  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, called  Italus.  Of  these  a  great  army  crossing  over  into 
Sicily,  overthrew  the  Sicanians  in  battle,  and  drove  them  into 
the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  same  |  and  instead  of  Sicania, 
caused  the  island  to  be  called  Sicilia,  and  held  and  inhabited  the 
best  of  the  land  for  near  three  hundred  years  after  their  going 
over,  and  before  any  of  the  Grecians  came  thither.  And  till 
now  they  possess  the  midland,  and  north  parts  of  the  island. 

Also  the  Phoenicians  inhabited  the  coast  of  Sicily  on  all  sides, 
having  taken  possession  of  certain  promontories  and  little  ishinds 
adjacent,  for  trades  sake  with  the  Sicilians.  But  after  that 
many  Grecians  were  come  in  by  sea,  the  Phoenicians  abandoned 
most  of  their  former  habitations,  and  uniting  themselves,  dwelt 
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in  Motya,  arid  Sbloects^  and  Panormus^  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Elymi ;  as  relying  upon  their  league  with  the  Elymi,  and  be* 
cause  also  from  thence  lay  the  shortest  cut  over  unto  Carthage, 
These  were  the  Barbarians,  and  thus  they  inhabited  Sicily.     ^ 

Now  for  Grecians,  first  a  colony  of  Chalcideans,  under  Thu- 
cles  their  conductor,  going  from  Eubcea,  built  Naxus,  and  the 
altar  of  Apollo  Arcbegetes  *,  now  standing  without  the  cky, 
upon  which  the  f  ambassadors  employed  to  the  oracles,  as  of* 
ten  as  they  launch  from  Sicily,  are  accustomed  to  ofier  their  first 
sacrifice.  The  next  year  Archias,  a  man  of  the  Herculean  fa- 
mily, carried  a  colony  from  Corinth,  and  became  founder  of  Sy- 
racuse, where  first  he  drove  the  Siculi  out  of  that  island  X3  in 
which  the  inner  part  of  the  city  now  standeth,  not  now  envi- 
toned  wholly  with  the  sea  as  it  was  then.  And  in  process  of 
time;  when  the  city  also  that  is  without  was  taken  in  with  a 
wall,  it  became  a  populous  city. 

In  the  fifth  year  after  the  building  of  Syracuse,  Thudes  and 
the  Chalcideans,  going  from  Naxus  built  Leontium,  expelling 
thence  tlie  Siculi,  and  after  that  Catana,  but  they  that  went  to 
Catana,  chose  Euarchus  for  their  founder.  About  the  same 
time  arrived  in  Sicily  also  Lamis,  with  a  colony  from  Megara, 
and  first  built  a  certain  town  called  Trotilus  upon  the  river  Pan- 
tacius,  where  for  a  while  after  he  governed  the  estate  of  his  co- 
lony in  common  with  the  Chalcideans  of  Leontium.  But  af- 
terwards, when  he  was  by  them  thrust  out,  and  had  built  Thap- 
sus,  he  died ;  and  the  rest  going  from  Thapsus,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Hyblon,  a  king  of  the  Siculi,  built  Megara,  called  Me- 
gara-Hyblea.  And  after  they  had  there  inhabited  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  years,  they  were  by  Gelon  a  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
put  out  both  of  the  city  and  territory.  But  before  they  were 
driven  thence,  namely  one  hundred  years  after  they  had  built  it, 
they  sent  out  Pammilus,  and  built  the  city  of  Selinus.  This 
Pammilus  came  to  them  from  Megara,  their  own  metropolitan 
city,  and  so  together  with  them  founded  Selinus.  Gela  was 
built  in  the  forty-fifth  year  after  Syracuse,  by  Antiphemus,  that 
brought  a  colony  out  of  Rhodes,  and  by  Entymus  that  did  the 
like  out  of  Crete,  jointly. 

This  city  was  named  after  the  name  of  the  river  Gela,  and  the 
place  where  now  the  city  standeth,  and  which  at  first  they  walled 
in,  was  called  Lindii.  And  the  laws  which  they  established,  were 
tiie  Doric.  About  one  hundred  and  eight  years  after  their 
own  foundation,  they  of  Gela  built  the  city  of  Acragante,  call- 
ing the  city  after  the  name  of  the  river,  and  for  theur conductors. 

«  Id  tat,  chief  gmidt.  f  Bim^. 

X  Nmui,  Orxygi^  an  islaad  pftrt  of  t!ie  ciSj  of  SjrHcate.  ^ 
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cfaose  AristoDOus  ind  Pythilus,  and  gave  unto  them  the  laws 
of  Gela.  Zanele  was  first  built  by  Pirates^  that  came  from 
Cum«y  a  Cbalcidean  city  in  Opicja;  but  afterwards  there  came 
a  multitude,  and  helped  to  people  it  out  of  Chalcis,  and  the  rest 
of  Euboea ;  and  their  conductors  were  Prieres  and  Cratsemenes, 
one  of  Camas,  the  other  of  Chalcis.  And  the  name  of  the  city 
was  at  first  Zanele,  so  named  by  the  Sicilians  because  it  hnth 
the  form  of  a  sick,  and  the  Sicilians  call  a  side  Zanclon.  But 
these  inhabitants  were  afterwards  diased  thence  by  the  Samians 
and  other  people  of  Ionia,  that  in  their  flight  from  the  Medes, 
#ell  upon  Sicily. 

After  this,  Anaxilus  tyrant  of  Rhepum,  drove  out  the  Sa- 
mians, and  peopling  the  city  with  a  mixed  people  of  them  and 
Ills  own,  instead  of  Zanele,  called  the  place  by  the  name  of  his 
own  country  from  whence  he  was  anciently  descended,  Mes<* 
sana.  After  Zanele  was  built  Himera,  by  Eudeides,  Simos, 
and  Sacon ;  the  most  of  which  colony  were  Chalcideans  s.  but 
there  were  also  amongst  them  certain  outlaws  of  Syracuse,  the 
vanquished  part  of  a  sedition,  called  the  Myletidas.  Their  Ian* 
guagegrew  to  a  mean  between  the  Cbalcidean  and  Doric; 
but  the  laws  of  the  Cbalcidean  prevailed.  Acras  and  Chasmense, 
were  bailt  by  the  Syracusians ;  Acree  twenty  years  after  Syracuse, 
and  ChasmeniB  almost  twenty  after  Acres.  Camarina  was  at 
first  built  by  the  Syracusians,  very  near  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fifth  year  of  their  own  city,  Dascon  and  Menecolus  being 
the  conductors.  But  the  Camarideans  having  been  by  the  Sy- 
racusians driven  from  their  seat  by  war  for  revolt,  Hippocrates 
tyrant  of  Gela,  in  process  of  time  taking  of  the  Syracusians 
that  territory  for  ransom  of  certain  Syracusian  prisoners,  became 
their  founder,  and  placed  them  in  Camarina  again. 

After  this  again,  having  been  driven  thence  by  Gelon,  they 
were  planted  the  third  time  in  the  same  city.  These  were  the 
natbns,  Greeks  and  Barbarians  that  inhabited  Sicily. 

And  though  it  were  thus  great,  yet  the  Athenians  longed  very 
much  to  send  an  army  against  it,  out  of  a  desire  to  bring  it  all 
under  subjection  (which  was  the  true  motive)  but  as  having 
withal  this  foir  pretext  of  aiding  their  kindred  and  new  confede* 
rates.  But  principally  they  were  instigated  to  it  by  the  ambas- 
sadors of  E^esta  who  were  at  Athens,  and  earnestly  pressed  them 
thereto.  For  bordering  on  the  territory  of  the  Selinuntians^ 
they  had  begun  a  war  about  certain  things  concerning  marriage, 
and  about  apiece  of  ground  that  lay  doubtfully  between  them. 
And  the  Sehnuntians  having  leagued  themsdves  with  the  Syra- 
cusians, infested  them  with  war  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  In- 
somuch .as  the  Egestffians  putting  the  Athenians  in  mind  of 
their  former  league  with  the  Leontines,  made  by  Laches^  prayed 
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them  to  send  a  fleet  thither  io  their  aid ;  alleging  amongst  many 
other  things,  this  as  principal,  that  if  the  Syracusians  who  bad 
driven  the  Leontines  from  their  seat,  should  pass  without  re- 
venge taken  on  them,  and  so  proceed  by  consuming  the  rest  of 
the  allies  of  the  Athenians  there,  to  get  the  whole  power  of 
Sicily  into  their  hands,  it  would  be  dangerous,  lest  hereafter, 
some  time  or  other,  being  Doreans,  they  should  with  great 
forces  aid  the  Doreans  for  affinity,  and  being  a  colony  of  the 
Peloponnesians^  join  with  the  Peloponnesians  that  sent  them 
out  to  pull  down  the  Athenian  empire.  That  it  were  wisdom 
therefore,  with  those  confederates  they  yet  retain,  to  make  head 
agsdnst  the  Syracusians ;  and  the  rather  because  for  the  defray- 
ing  of  the  war,  the  Egestseans  would  furnish  money  sufficient 
pf  themselves.  Which  things  when  the  Athenians  had  often 
heard  in  their  assemblies  from  the  mouths  of  the  Egestfiean  am- 
bassadors, and  of  their  advocates  and  patrons,  they  decreed  to 
send  ambassadors  to  Egesta  to  see  first,  whether  there  were  in 
tbeir  treasury  and  temples  so  much  wealth  as  they  said  there 
was,  and  to  bring  word  in  what  terms  the  war  stood  between 
that  dtv  and  the  Selinuntians :  and  ambassadors  were  sent 
into  Sicily  accordingly. 

The  same  winter  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates, 
all  but  the  Corinthians,  having  drawn  out  their  forces  into  the 
territory  of  the  Argives,  wasted  a  small  part  of  their  fields,  and 
carried  away  certain  cart  loads  of  their  corn.  Thence  they  went 
to  OmesB,  and  having  placed  there  the  Argive  outlaws,  left  with 
them  a  few  others  of  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  then  making  a 
composition  for  a  certain  time,  that  they  of  Omese  and  those 
Argives  should  not  wroqg  each  other,  they  carried  their  army 
home.  But  the  Athenians  arriving  not  long  after  with  thirty 
gallies  and  six  hundred  men  of  arms,  the  people  of  Argos  came 
also  forth  with  their  whole  power,  and  Joining  with  them,  sat 
down  betimes  in  the  morning  before  Ome®.  But  when  at 
night  the  army  went  somewhat  for  ofFtolodge^  they  within  fled 
out,  and  the  Argives  the  next  day  perceiving  it,  pulled  Orne» 
to  the  ground  and  went  home ;  and  so  also  did  the  Athenians 
not  long  after  with  their  gallies. 

Also  the  Athenians  transported  certain  horsemen  by  s«a,part 
of  their  own  and  part  Macedonian  fugitives  that  lived  with  them^ 
into  Methone,  and  ravaged  the  territory  of  Perdiccas.  And  the 
Lacedemonians  sent  unto  the  Chalcideans  upon  Thrace,  who 
held  peace  with  the  Athenians  from  ten  days  to  ten  days,  ap- 
pointing them  to  aid  Perdiccas.  But  they  refused.  And  so 
ended  the  winter,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  this  war^  written  by 
Thucydldcs, 
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YEAR-XVII. 

The  next  summer,  early  in  the  spring,  the  Athenians  ambas- 
sadors returned  from  Sicily,^  and  the  ambassadors  of  £gesta 
with  them,  and  brought  in  silver  uncoined^  sixty  talents,  for  a 
month's  pay  of  sixty  gallies,  which  they  would  intreat  the  Athe- 
nians  to  send  thither.  And  the  Athenians  having  called  an  as- 
sembly, and  heard  both  from  the  Egestssan  and  their  own  am- 
bassadors, amongst  other  persuasive,  but  untrue  allegations  touch- 
ing their  money,  how  they  had  great  store  ready,  both  in  their 
treasury  and  temples,  decreed  the  sending  of  sixty  gallies  into 
Sicily,  and  Alcibiades  the  son  of  Clinias,  Nicias  the  son  of  Ni- 
ceratus,  and  L^machus,  the  son  of  Xenophanes,  for  comman- 
ders, with  authority  absolute,  the  which  were  to  aid  the  people 
of  Egesta  agmnst  the  Selinuntians ;  and  withal,  if  they  had 
time  to  spare,  to  plant  the  Leontines  anew  in  their  city,  and  to 
order  all  other  the  aflairs  of  Sicily,  as  they  should  think  most 
for  the  profit  of  the  Athenians. 

Five  days  after  this,  the  people  assembled  again,  to  consult 
of  the  means  how  most  speedily  to  put  this  armada  in  readi- 
ness, and  to  decree  such  things  as  the  generals  should  further 
require  for  the  expedition.  But  Nicias  having  heard  that  him- 
self was  chosen  for  one  of  the  generals,  and  conceiving  that  the 
slate  had  not  well  resolved,  but  affected  the  conquest  of  all  Sici- 
ly a  great  matter  upon  small  and  superficial  pretences,  stood 
forth  desiring  to  have  altered  this  the  Athenians'  purpose,  and 
spake  as  foUoweth : 

The  Oration  of  Nicias, 

'  Though  this  assembly  was  called  to  deliberate  of  our  pie- 
'  paration,  and  of  the  manner  how  to  set  forth  our  fleet  for  Sici- 
'  ly ;  yet  to  me  it  seemeth  that  we  ought  rather  once  again  to 
'  consult,  whether  it  be  not  better,  not  to  send  it  at  all,  than 

<  upon  a  short  deliberation  in  so  weighty  an  afiair,  and  upon 

<  the  credit  of  strangers,  to  draw  upon  ourselves  an  impertineut 
^  war.    For  my  own  part,  I  have  honour  by  it ;  and  for  the 

*  danger  of  my  person,  I  esteem  it  the  least  of  all  men  ;  not  but 

*  that  I  think  him  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth,  that 
'  hath  regard  also  to  his  own  person  and  estate :   for  such 

<  a   man   especially  will  desire    the   public    to   prosper,  for 

<  his  own  sake.  But  as  I  have  never  spoken  heretofore,  so 
^  nor  now  will  I  speak  any  thing  that  is  against  my  con- 
^  science,  for  gain'ng  to  myself  a  pre-eminence  of  honour, 
'  but  that  only  which  I  apprehend  for  the  best.  And  al- 
'  though  I  am  sure,  that  if  I  go  about  to  persuade  you  to  preserve 
^  what  you  already  hold,  and  not  to  hazard  things  certain  for 
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uncertaiD  and  future,  my  words  will  be  too  weak  to  prevail 
against  your  humour;  yet  this  I  must  needs  let  you  know, 
that  neither  your  haste  is  seasonable,  nor  your  desires  easy  to 
be  achieved.  For  I  say,  that  going  thither  you  leave  many 
enemies  here  behind  you,  and  more  you  endeavour  to  draw 
hither.  You  perhaps  think  that  the  league  will  be  firm  that 
you  have  made  with  the  Lacedemonians,  which  though  as 
long  as  you  sUr  not,  may  continue  a  league  in  name,  (for  so 
some  have  made  it  of  our  own  side)  yet  if  any  considerable 
forces  of  ours  chance  to  miscarry,  our  enemies  will  soon  renew 
the  war,  as  having  made  the  peace,  constrained  by  calamities, 
and  upon  terms  of  more  dishonour  and  necessity  than  our- 
selves. Besides  in  the  league  itself,  we  have  many  things  con- 
troverted ;  and  some  there  be  that  refuse  utterly  to  accept  it, 
and  they  none  oi  the  weakest,  whereof  some*,  are  now  in 
open  war  against  us,  and  others  f,  because  the  Lacedemonians 
stir  not,  maintain  only  a  truce  with  us  from  ten  to  ten  days, 
and  so  are  contented  yet  to  hold  their  hands.  But  peradven- 
ture  when  they  shall  hear  that  our  power  is  distracted  ^which 
is  the  thing  we  now  hasten  to  do)  they  will  be  glad  to  join  in 
the  war  with  tlie  Sicilians  against  us,  the  confederacy  of  whom 
they  would  heretofore  have  valued  above  many  other.  It  be- 
hoveth  us  therefore  to  consider  of  these  things,  and  not  to  run 
into  new  dangers,  when  the  state  of  our  own  city,  hangeth 
unsettled,  nor  seek  a  new  dominion  before  we  assure  that 
which  we  already  have.  For  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace,  after 
so  many  years  revolt,  are  yet  unreduced :  and  from  others  in 
divers  parts  of  the  continent,  we  have  but  doubtful  obedience. 
But  the  EgestsBans,  being  forsooth  our  confederates,  and 
wronged,  they  in  all  haste  must  be  aided  ;  though  to  right  us 
on  those  by  whom  we  have  a  long  time  ourselves  been  wronged, 
that  we  defer.  And  yet  if  we  should  reduce  the  Chalcideans 
into  subjection,  we  could  easily  also  keep  them  so.  But 
the  Sicilians,  though  we  vanquish  them,  yet  being  many,  and 
far  off,  we  should  have  much  ado  to  hold  them  in  obedienee. 
Now  it  were  madness  to  invade  such,  whom  conquering,  you 
cannot  keep ;  and  fiBiiling,  should  lose  the  means  for  ever  after 
to  attempt  the  same  again.  As  for  the  Sicilians,  it  seemeth 
unto  me,  at  least  as  things  now  stand,  that  they  shall  be  of  less 
danger  to  us  if  they  fall  under  the  dominion  of  the  Syracusians, 
than  they  are  now.  And  yet  this  is  that  the  Egestseans  would 
most  afiright  us  with ;  for  now  the  states  of  Sicily  in  several, 
may  perbips  be  induced  in  favour  of  the  Lacedemonians,  to 
take  part  against  us :  whereas  tlien,  being  reduced  into  one,  it 

*  The  Coriathians.  f  The  Bceotiana. 
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^  it  is  not  likely  they  would  hazard  with  us  state  against  state. 

*  For  by  the  same  means  that  they,  joining  with  the  Pelopon- 
^  nesians,  may  pull  down  our  dominion,  by  the  same  it  would 
'  be  likely  that  the  Peloponnesians  would  subvert  theirs.  The 
^  Grecians  there  will  fear  us  most,  if  we  go  not  at  all ;  next,  if 

*  we  but  shew  our  forces,  and  come  quickly  away.  But  if  any 
^  misfortune  befal  us,  they  will  presently  despise  us,  and  join 

*  with  the  Grecians  here  to  invade  us.  For  we  all  know  that 
^  those  things  are  most    admired  which  are  farthest  off,  and 

*  which  least  come  to  give  proof  of  the  opinion  conceived  of 
'  them.  And  this  (Athenians)  is  your  own  case  now  with  the 
^  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates,  whom  because  beyond 
'  your  hope  you  have  overcome,  in  those  things  for  which  you 
'  at  first  feared  them,  you  now  in  contempt  of  them  turn  your 
'  arms  upon  Sicily.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  puft  up  upon  the 
^  misfortunes  of  our  enemies,  but  to  be  confident  then  only, 

*  when  we  have  mastered  their  designs.  Nor  ought  we  to  think 
^  that  tbe  Lacedemonians  set  their  minds  on  any  thing  else, 

*  but  how  they  may  yet  for  the  late  disgrace,  repair  their  repu- 

*  tation  if  they  can,  by  our  overthrow,  and  the  rather  because 
'  they  have  so  much,  and  so  long  laboured  to  win  an  opinion  io 

*  the  world  of  their  valour.     The  question  with  us  therefore  (if 

*  we  be  well  advised)  will  not  be  of  the  Egestseans  in  Sicily, 
'  but  how  we  may  speedily  defend  our  city  against  the  insidia- 

*  tion  of  them  that  favour  the  oligarchy.  We  must  remember 
^  also  that  we  have  had  now  some  short  recreation  from  a  late 

*  great  plague,  and  great  war,  and  thereby  are  improved  both 
'  in  men  and  money  ;  which  it  is  most  meet  we  should  spend 

*  here  upon  ourselves,  and  not  upon  these  outlaws  which  seek 
'  for  aid.  Seeing  it  maketh  for  them  to  tell  us  a  specious  fie ; 
'  who  contributing  only  words,  whilst  th^r  friends  bear  all  the 
^  danger,  if  they  speed  well,  shall  be  disobliged  of  thanks,  if  ill, 

*  undo  their  friends  for  company.  Now  if  there  be  any  roan  • 
^  here  that  for  ends  of  his  own,  as  being  glad  to  be  general, 
'  especially  being  yet  too  young  to  have  charge  in  chief,  shall 
'  advise  the  expedition,  to  the  end  he  may  have  admiration  for 
^  his  expense  upon  horses,  and  help  from  his  place  to  defray 

*  that  expense,  suffer  him  not  to  purchase  his  private  humour 
^  and  splendor  with  the  danger  of  the  public  fortune.  Believt 
'  rather  that  such  men,  though  they  rob  the  public,  do  never* 
'  theless  consume  also  their  private  wealtli.  Besides,  the  matta 
^  itself  is  full  of  great  difficulties,  such  as  it  is  not  fit  for  a  young 
'  man  to  consult  of,  much  less  hastily  to  take  in  hand.  And 
'  I  seeing  those  now  that  sit  by  and  abet  the  same  man,  am  fear- 

*  lie  ^lancetli  mt  Alcibiades. 
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'  fill  of  them^  and  do  on  the  other  side  exhort  the  elder  sort  (if 
'  any  of  them  sit  near  those  other)  not  to  be  ashamed  to  deliver 

*  their  minds  freely ;  as  fearing,  that  if  they  give  their  voice 

*  against  the  war,  they  should  be  esteemed  cowards ;  nor  to 

*  dote  (as  they  do)  upon  things  absent,  knowing  that  by  pas- 

*  sion  the  fewest  actions,  and  by  reason  the  most  do  prosper ; 
'  but  rather  for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  which  is  now  cast 
'  into  greater  danger  than  ever  before,  to  hold  up  their  hands 

*  on  the  other  side,  and  decree,  that  the  Sicilians  within  the  li- 
'  mits  they  now  enjoy,  not  misliked  by  you,  and  with  liberty  to 
^  sail  by  the  shore,  in  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  in  the  main  of  the 

*  Sicilian  sea,  shall  possess  their  own,  and  compound  their  dif- 

*  ferences  with  themselves.  And  for  the  Egestaeans,  to  answer 
'  them  in  particular,  thus  ;  that  as  without  the  Athenians  tliey 

*  had  begun  the  war  against  the  Selinuntians,  so  they  should 
'  without  them  likewise  end  it.     And,  that  we  shall  no  more 

*  hereafter,  as  we  have  used  to  do,  make  such  men  our  con- 
^  federates,  as  when  they  shall  do  injury,  we  must  maintain  it, 
^  and  when  we  require  their  assistance,  cannot  have  it.     And 

*  ybu  the  president  (if  you  think  it  your  oflBce  to  take  care  of 
<  the  commonwealth,  and  to  desire  to  be  a  good  member  of  the 
'  same)  put  these  things  once  more  to  the  question,  and  let  the 

*  Athenians  speak  to  it  again.  Think  (if  you  be  afraid  to  in- 
'  fringe  the  orders  of  the  assembly)  that  before  so  many  wit- 
^  nesses  it  will  not  be  made  a  crime,  but  that  you  shall  be  ra« 

*  ther  thought  a  physician  of  your  country,  that  hath  swallowed 
'  down  evil  counsel.  And  he  truly  dischargeth  the  duty  of  a 
'  president,  who  laboureth  to  do  his  country  the  most  good, 

*  or  at  least  will  not  willingly  do  it  hurt.'    Thus  spake  Nicias. 

But  the  most  of  the  Athenians  that  spake  after  him,  were  of 
opinion  that  the  voyage  ought  to  proceed,  the  decree  already 
made  not  to  be  reversed.  Yet  some  there  were  that  said  to  the 
contrary.  But  the  expedition  was  most  of  all  pressed  by  Alci- 
biades  the  son  of  Clinias,  both  out  of  desire  he  had  to  cross  Ni- 
cias, with  whom  he  was  likewise  at  odds  in  other  points  of  st&te, 
and  also  for  that  he  had  glanced  at  him  invidiously  in  his  ora- 
tion, but  principally  for  that  he  affected  to  have  charge,  hoping 
that  himself  should  be  the  man  to  subdue  both  Sicily  and  Car- 
thage, to  the  state  of  Athens,  and  withal,  if  it  succeeded  to  in- 
crease his  own  private  wealth  and  glory.  For  being  in  great 
estimation  with  the  citizens,  liis  desires  were  more  vast  than  for 
the  proportion  of  his  estate,  both  in  maintaining  of  horses  and 
other  his  expenses,  was  meet.  Which  proved  afterwards  none 
of  the  least  causes  of  the  subversion  of  the  Athenian  common- 
wealth. For  most  men  fearing  him,  both  for  his  excess  in 
things  that  concerned  his  persoa  and  form  of  life,  and  for  the 
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greatoess  of  his  spirit,  in  every  particular  action  he  Undertook, 
as  one  that  aspired  to  the  tyranny,  they  became  his  enemy. 
And  although  for  the  public,  be  excellently  managed  the  war,  yet 
every  man,  privately  displeased  with  his  course  of  life,  gave  the 
charge  of  the  wars  to  others,  and  thereby  not  long  after,  over^ 
threw  the  state ;  Alcibiades  at  this  time  stood  forth,  and  spake 
to  this  effect. 

The  Oration  of  Alcibiades. 

*  Men  of  Athens,  it  both  belongeth  unto  me,  more  than  to 
^  any  other,  to  have  this  charge ;  and  withal,  I  think  myself  (for 
^  I  must  needs  begin  with  this,  as  having  been  touched  by  Ni* 
^  cias)  to  be  worthy  of  the  same.  For  those  things  for  which 
'  I  am  so  much  spoken  of,  do  indeed  purchase  glory  to  my  pro- 
'genitors,  and  myself,  but  to  the  commonwealth,  they  confer 
'  both  glory  and  profit.  For  the  Grecians  have  thought  our  city 
^  a  mighty  one,  even  above  the  truth,  by  reason  of  my  brave 
'  appearance  at  the  Olympian  eames;  whereas  before  they 
^  thought  easily  to  have  warred  it  down.  For  I  brought  thither 
^  seven  chariots,  and  not  only  won  the  first,  second,  and  fourth 
'  prize,  but  carried  also  in  all  other  things  a  magnificence  wor* 
'  thy  the  honour  of  the  victory.  And  in  such  things  as  these, 
'  as  there  is  honour  to  be  supposed,  according  to  the  law ;  so  is 
'  there  also  a  power  conceived,  upon  sight  of  the  thing  done. 

*  As  for  my  expenses  *  in  the  city,  upon  setting  forth  of  shows, 
^  or  whatsoever  else  is  remarkable  in  me,  though  naturally  it 

*  procure  envy  in  other  citizens,  yet  to  strangers  this  also  is  an 
^  argument  of  our  greatuess.  Now  it  is  no  unprofitable  course 
^  of  life,  when  a  man  shall  at  his  private  cost,  not  only  benefit 
^  himself,  but  also  thecommonwealthy^Nor  doth  he  that  bear- 
'  eth  himself  high  upon  his  own  worth,  and  refuseth  to  make 

<  himself  fellow  with  the  rest,  wrong  the  rest ;  for  if  he  were  in 
'  distress,  he  should  not  find  any  man  that  would  share  with  him 
'  in  his  calamity.  Therefore  as  we  are  not  so  much  as  saluted 

<  when  we  be  in  misery,  so  let  them  likewise  be  content  to  be 
'  contemned  of  ns  when  we  flourish ;  or  if  they  require  equality, 
'  let  them  also  give  it.  I  know  that  such  men,  or  any  man  else, 
'  that  excelleth  in  the  glory  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  shall  as  long 
'  as  he  liveth  be  envied,  principally  of  his  equals,  and  then  also  of 
'  others  amongst  whom  he  converseth ;  but  with  posterity  they 
^  shall  have  kindred  claimed  of  them,  though  there  be  none ; 
'  and  his  country  will  boast  of  him,  not  as  a  stranger,  or  one 
^  that  had  been  a  man  of  lewd  life,  but  as  their  own  9itizen,  and 
'  one  that  had  achieved  worthy  and  laudable  acts./  This  beini; 

*  Xt^ft^/aii  the  fxbibftioo  of  maiks,  fBBei,  or  other  festiral  tpeetifila. 
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^.ihe  thing  I  aim  at,  and  for  which  I  am  renowned,  consider 
^  now  wh^her  I  administer  the  public  the  worse  for  it  or  not* /^ 
'  For  having  reconciled  unto  you  the  most  potent  states  of  Pe- 

*  loponnesus  without  much,  either  danger  or  cost,  I  compelled 
'  the  Lacedemonians  to  stsJce  all  that  ever  they  had,  upon  the 
'  fortune  of  one  day  of  Mantinea. 

^  And  this  hath  my  youth  and  madness,  supposed  to  have  been 
c  very  madness,  with  familiar  and  fit  words,  wrought  upon  the 
'  power  of  the  Peloponnesians ;  and  shewing  reason  for  my  pas- 
^  sion,  made  my  madness  now  no  longer  to  be  feared.  But  aa 
'  long  as  I  flourish  with  it,  and  Nicias  is  esteemed  fortudate, 
^  make  you  use  of  both  our  services.  And  abrogate  not  your  y 
<  decree  touching  the  voyage  intp  Sicily,  as  though  the  power 
'  were  great  you  are  to  encounter  withal.  For  the  number 
*■  wherewith  their  cities  are  populous,  is  but  of  promiscuous  na- 
'  tions,  easily  shifting,  and  easily  admitting  new  comers ;  and 
'  consequently  not  sufficiently  armed  any  of  them  for  the  defence 
^  of  their  bodies,  nor  furnished  as  the  custom  of  the  place  ap- 
^  pointeth,  to  fight  for  their  country.  But  what  any  of  Jthem 
'  thinks  he  may  get  by  fiaur  speech,  or  snatch  from  the  public  by 
f  sedition,  that  only  he  looks  after,  with  purpose  if  he  fail,  to 
'  ruin  the  country.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  rabble  should 
'  either  with  one  consent  give  ear  to  what  b  told  them,  or  unite 
'  themselves  for  the  administration  of  their  affairs  in  common ; 
^  but  if  they  hear  of  fEur  offers,  they  will  one  after  one  be  easily 
'  induced  to  come  in ;  especially  if  there  be  seditions  amongst 
'  them^  as  we  hear  there  are.  And  the  truth  is,  there  are  nei* 
'  ther  so  many  men  of  arms  as  they  boast  of ;  nor  doth  it  appear 
'  that  there  are  so  many  Grecians  there  in  all,  as  the  several 
'  cities  have  every  one  reckoned  for  their  own  number.  Nay, 
^  even  Greece  hath  much  belied  itself,  and  was  scarce  suffid- 
^  ently  armed  in  all  this  war  past.  So  that  the  business  there> 
^  far  all  that  I  can  by  fame  understand,  is  even  as  I  have  told  you^ 

*  and  will  yet  be  easier.  For  we  shall  have  many  of  the  Barba- 
'  rians,  upon  hatred  of  the  Syracusians,  to  take  our  parts  agEunst 
'  them  there,  and  if  we  conader  the  case  aright,  there  will  be 

*  nothing  to  hinder  us  at  home.  For  our  ancestors,  having  the 
^  same  enemies  which  they  say  we  leave  behind  us  now  in  out 
^  voyage  to  Sicily,  and  the  Persian  besides,  did  nevertheless  erect 
'  the  empire  we  now  have,  by  our  only  odds  of  strength  at  sea. 

^  And  tne  hope  of  the  Pek>iK>nnesians  agabst  us,  was  never  less 
'  than  now  it  b,  though  their  power  were  also  as  great  as  ever ; 

*  for  they  would  be  able  to  invade  our  land,  though  we  went  not 
^  into  Sicily ;  and  by  sea  they  can  do  us  no  harm  though  we  go^ 
^  for  we  shall  leave  a  navy  sufficient  to  oppose  theirs  behind  us. 
^  What  thtfefore  can  we  allege  with  any  probability  for  our 
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*  backwardness  ?  Or  what  can  we  pretend  unto  our  confederates, 

*  for  denying  them  assistance  ?  Whom  we  ou^ht  to  defend,  were 

*  it  but  because  we  have  sworn  it  to  them ;  without  objecting 

*  that  they  have  not  reciprocally  aided  us.     For  we  took  them 

*  not  into  league,  that  they  should  come  hither  with  their  aids, 

*  but  that  by  troubling  our  enemies  there,  they  might  hinder 

*  them  from  coming  hither  against  us.     And  the  way  whereby 

*  we,  and  whosoever  else  hath  dominion,  hath  gotten  it,  hath. 

*  ever  been  the  cheerful  succouring  of  their  associates  that  re- 

*  quired  it,  whether  they  were  Greeks  or  Barbarians.  For  if  we 
^  should  all  sit  still,  or  stand  to  make  choice  which  were  fit  to 
'  be  assisted  and  which  not,  we  should  have  little  under  our  go- 

*  vernment  of  the  estates  of  other  men,  but  rather  hazard  our 

*  own.     For  when  one  is  grown  mightier  than  the  rest,  men  use 

*  not  only  to  defend  themselves,  against  him  when  he  shall  in- 

*  vade,  but  to  anticipate  him  that  he  invade  not  at  all.     Nor  is 

*  it  in  our  power  to  be  our  own  carvers,  how  much  we  will  have 
'  subject  to  us ;  but  considering  the  case  we  are  in,  it  is  as  ne- 
^  cessary  for  us  to  seek  to  subdue  those  that  are  not  under  oar 

<  dominion,  as  to  keep  so  those  that  are:  lest  if  others  be  not 

*  subject  to  us,  we  fall  in  danger  of  being  subjected  unto  them. 

*  Nor  are  we  to  weigh  quietness  in  the  same  balance  that  others 

*  do,  unless  also  the  institution  of  this  state  were  like  unto  that 

*  of  other  states.    Let  us  rather  make  reckoning  by  enterprizing 

*  abroad ;  to  increase  our  power  at  home,  and  proceed  in  our 

*  voyage ;  that  we  may  cast  down  the  haughty  conceit  of  the 

*  Peloponnesians,  and  shew  them  the  contempt  and  slight  ac- 

*  count  we  make  of  our  present  ease,  by  undertaking  this  our 
'  expedition  into  Sicily.   Whereby  either  conquering  those  states, 

*  we  shall  become  masters  of  all  Greece,  or  weaken  the  Syracu- 

*  sians,  to  the  benefit  of  ourselves  and  our  confederates.     And 

*  for  our  security  to  stay ;  (if  any  city  shall  come  to  our  side) 

*  or  to  come  away  (if  otherwise)  our  gallies  will  afford  it.     For 

*  in  that  we  shall  be  at  our  own  liberty,  though  all  the  Sicilians 
'  together  wefe  against  it.     Let  not  the  speech  of  Nicias,  tend- 

*  ing  only  to  laziness,  and  to  the  stirring  of  debate  between  the 

<  young  men  and  the  old,  avert  you  from  it;  but  with  the  same 

*  decency  wherewith  your  ancestors  consulting  young  and  old 
^  together,  have  brought  our  dominion  to  the  present  height 
'  endeavour  you  likewise  to  enlarge  the  same.  And  think  not 
^  that  youth  or  age,  one  without  the  other,  is  of  any  effect,  but 

<  that  the  simplest,  the  middle  sort,  and  the  exactest  judgments 
'  tempered  together,  is  it  that  doth  the  greatest  good;  and  that 

*  a  state,  as  well  as  any  other  thing,  will,  if  it  rest,  wear  out  of 
^  itself,  and  all  men's  knowledge  decay ;  whereas  by  the  exercise 
'  of  war  experience  will  continually  increase,  and  the  city  will 
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*  get  a  habit  of  resisting  the  enemy,  not  with  words  but  action. 

*  In  sum  this  is  my  opinion,  that  a  state  accustomed  to  be  active 

*  if  it  once  gro\v  idle,  will  quickly  be  subjected  by  the  change ; 
^  and  that  they  of  all  men  are  most  surely  planted,  that  with 
'  most  unity  observe  the  present  laws  and  customs,  though  not 
'  always  of  the  best/ 

Thus  spake  Alcibiades. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  had  heard  him,  together  with  the 
Egestsans  aqd  Leontine  outlaws,  who  being  then  present,  en- 
treated and  (objecting,  to  them  their  oath)  begged  their  help  in 
form  of  suppliants,  were  far  more  earnestly  bent  upon  the 
journey  than  they  were .  before.  But  Nicias,  when  he  saw  he 
could  not  alter  their  resolution  with  his  oration,  but  thought  he 
might  perhaps  put  them  from  it  by  the  greatness  of  the  provi- 
sion, if  he  should  require  it  with  the  most,  stood  forth  again^ 
and  said  in  this  manner : 

T/ie  Oration  cf  Nicias, 

'  Men  of  Athens,  for  as  much  as  I  see  you  violently  bent  to  this 

*  expedition,  such  effect  may  it  take,  as  is  desired.     Neverthe- 

*  less  I  shall  now  deliver  my  opinion  upon  the  matter  as  it  yet 
'  standeth.  As  far  as  we  understand  by  report,  we  set  out  against 
^  great  cities^  not  subject  to  one  another,  nor  needing  innova- 

*  tion,  whereby  they  should  be  glad  out  of  hard  servitude  to  ad- 

*  mit  of  easier  masters ;  nor  such  as  are  likely  to  prefer  our  go- 
^  verhment  before  their  own  liberty ;  but  many,  (as  for  one  island) 
'  and  those  Greek  cities.      For  besides  Naxus  and    Catana, 

*  (which  two  I  hope  will  join  with  us,  for  their  affinity  with  the 

*  Leontines,)  there  are  other  seven,  furnished  in  all  respects  after 

*  the  manner  of  our  own  army,  and  especially  those  two  against 

*  which  we  bend  our  forces  most,  Selinus  and  Syracuse.     For 

*  there  are  in  them  many  men  of  arms,  many  archers,  many 
^  darters,  besides  many  gallies  and  a  multitude  of  men  to  man 

*  them.    They  have  also  store  of  money,  both  amongst  private 

*  men,  and  in  their  temples.     This  have  the  Selinuntians.     The 

*  Syracusians  have  tribute  beside  coming  in  from  some  of  the 
^  Barbarians.     But  that  wherein  they  exceed  us  most,  is  this, 

*  that  they  abound  in  horses,  and  have  corn  of  their  own,  not 

*  fetched  in  from  other  places.     Against  such  a  power  we  shall 

*  therefore  need,  not  a  fleet  only,  and  with  it  a  small  army,  but 

*  there  must  great  forces  go  along  of  land  soldiers,  if  we  mean 

*  to  do  any  thing  worthy  our  design,  and  not  to  be  kept  by  their 

*  many  horsemen  from  landing;  especially  if  the  cities  there 
^  terrified  by  us,  should  now  hold  all  together,-  and  none  but  the 

*  Egestseaus  prove  our  friends,  and  furnish  us  with  a  cavalry  to 
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*  resist  tfaetn.  And  it  would  be  a  shame  either  to  come  back 
^  with  a  repulse,  or  to  send  for  a  new  supply  afterwards^  as  if 
'  we  had  not  wisely  considered  our  enterprise  at  firsts  Therefore 
'  we  must  go  sufficiently  provided  from  hence,  as  knowing  that 

<  we  go  far  from  home,  and  are  to  make  war  in  a  place  of  dis« 
^  advantage,  and  not  as  when  we  went  as  confederates,  to  aid 
^  some  of  our  subjects  here  at  home,  where  we  had  easy  bring- 
'  ing  in  of  necessaries  to  the  camp  from  the  territories  of  friend^. 
'  But  we  go  far  off,  and  into  a  country  of  none  but  strangers, 

*  and  from  whence  in  winter  there  can  hardly  come  a  messen- 
'  ger  unto  us  in  so  little  as  four  months.  Wherefore  I  am  of 
'  opinion  that  we  ought  to  take  with  us  many  men  of  arms,  of 
^  our  own,  of  our  confederates,  and  of  our  subjects,  and  also 
'  out  of  Peloponnesus  as  many  as  we  can  get  either  for  love  or 
^  money;  and  also  many  archers  and  slingers,  whereby  to  resist 
f  their  cavalry;  and  much  spare  shipping,  for  the  more  easy 
'  bringing  in  of  provision.    Also  our  corn,  I  mean  wheat  and 

*  barley  parched,  we  must  carry  with  us  from  hence  in  ships  *  5 

<  and  bakers  from  the  mills,  hired  and  made  to  work  by  turns, 

*  that  the  army,  if  it  chance  to  be  weather-bound,  may  not 

*  be  in  Vant  of  victual.     For  being  so  great,  it  will  not  be  for 

*  every  city  to  receive  it.  And  so  for  all  things  else,  we  must 
^  as  much  as  we  can^  provide  them  ourselves,  and  not  rely  on 

*  otiiers. 

'  Above  all,  we  must  take  hence  as  much  money  as  we  can ; 
'*  for  as  for  that  which  is  said  to  be  ready  at  Egesta,  think  it  ready 
^  in  words,  but  not  in  deed :  for  although  we  go  thither  with  an 
^  army  not  only  equal  unto  theirs,  but  also  (expecting  their  men 
"*  of  arms  for  battle)  in  every  thing  exceeding  it,  yet  so  shall  we 
^  scarce  be  able  both  to  overcome  them,  and  withal  to  preserve 

*  our  own.    We  must  also  make  account  that  we  go  to  inhabit 

*  some  city  in  that  foreign  and  hostile  country,  and  either  the 
^  first  day  we  come  thither  to  be  presentlv  masters  of  the  field, 
^  or  failing,  be  assured  to  find  all  in  hostility  against  us.  Which 
"^  fearing,  and  knowing  that  the  business  requires  much  good 
'  advice,  and  more  ffood  fortune  (which  is  a  hard  matter,  l^ing 

*  we  are  but  men)  I  would  so  set  forth,  as  to  commit  myself  to 
'  fortune  as  little  as  I  may,  and  take  with  me  an  army,  that  in 

*  likelihood  should  be  secure.  And  this  I  conceive  to  be  both 
'  the  surest  course  for  the  city  in  general,  and  the  safest  for  us 

*  that  go  the  voyage.  If  any  man  be  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I  re- 
'  sign  him  my  place.' 

'Tbus  spake  Nicias,  imagining^  that  either  the  Athenians  would^ 
upon  the  multitude  of  the  tmngs  required,  abandon  the  en* 

*  "OXmtihfy  ships  of  the  round  baiMingr,  g'oing^  only  with  sails,  withoat  Mrs 
•rier  th«  fMbion  of  oor  ships.    !■  disiioction  from  guMies. 
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t^rprise ;  or  if  he  were  forced  to  go,  he  might  go  thus  with  the 
more  security. 

But  the  Athenians  gave  not  over  the  desire  they  had  of  the 
voyage  for  the  difficulty  of  the  preparation^  but  were  the  more 
inflamed  thereby  to  have  it  proceed ;  and  Uie  contrary  fell  out 
of  that  which  he  before  expected.  For  they  approved  his  coun- 
sel, and  thought  now  there  w^uld  be  no  danger  at  all,  and 
every  one  alike  fell  in  love  with  the  enterprise.  The  old 
men,  upon  hope  to  subdue  the  place  they  went  to,  or  that  at 
least  so  great  a  power  could  not  miscarry ;  and  the  young  men, 
upon  desire  to  see  a  foreign  country,  and  to  gaze,  making  little 
doubt  but  to  return  with  safety^ 

As  for  the  common  sort  and  the  soldiers,  they  made  account 
to  gain  by  it  not  only  their  wages  for  the  time,  but  ^so  so  to 
amplify  the  stato  in  power,  as  that  their  stipend  should  endure 
for  ever.  So  that  through  the  vehement  desire  thereunto,  of 
the  most,  they  also  that  liked  it  not,  for  fear  (if  they  held  up 
their  hands  against  it)  to  be  thought  evil  affected  to  the  stat^ 
were  content  to  let  it  pass. 

And  in  the  end  a  certain  Athenian  stood  up,  and  calling  upon 
Nicias,  said,  he  ought  not  to  shift  off",  nor  delay  the  business 
any  longer,  but  to  declare  there  before  them  all,  what  forces  he 
would  have  the  Athenians  decree  him.  To  which  unwillingly 
he  answered  and^aid,  he  would  to  consider  of  it  first  with  his 
fellow  commanders ;  nevertheless  for  so  much  as  he  could  judge 
upon  the  sudden,  he  said,  there  would  need  no  less  than  one 
hundred  gallies ;  whereof  for  transporting  of  men  of  arms,  so 
many  of  the  Athenians  own,  as  they  themselves  should  think 
meet,  and  the  rest  to  be  sent  for  to  their  confederates.  And 
that  of  men  of  arms,  in  all,  of  their  own  and  of  their  confede- 
rates, there  would  be  requisite  no  less  than  five  thousand,  but 
rather  more  if  they  could  be  gotten,  and  other  provision  [mto- 
portionable.  As  for  archers  both  from  hence  and  from  Creto, 
and  slingers,  and  whatsoever  else  should  seem  necessary,  they 
would  provide  it  themselves,  and  take  it  with  them. 

When  the  Athenians  had  heard  him,  they  presently  decreed 
that  the  generals  should  have  absolute  authority,  both  touching 
the  greatness  of  the  preparation,  and  the  whole  voyage,  to  do 
therein  as  should  seem  best  unto  them  for  the  commonwealth. 
And  after  this  they  went  in  hand  with  tlie  preparations  accord- 
i^7f  >nd  both  sent  unto  the  confederates,  and  enrolled  soldiers 
at  home.  The  city  had  by  this  time  recovered  herself  from  the 
sickness,  and  from  their  continuul  wars,  both  in  number  of  men 
fit  for  the  wars,  grown  up  after  the  ceasing  of  the  plague,  and 
ID  store  of  money  gathered  together  by  meaas  of  the  peace, 
whereby  they  made  their  provisions  with  much  ease.  And  thus 
were  they  employed  in  preparation  for  the  voyage. 
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tn  the  mean  time  the  Mercuries  of  stone  throughout  the 
whole  city  of  Athens,  (now  there  were  many  of  these  of  square 
stone^  set  up  by  the  law  of  the  place,  and  many  in  the  porches 
of  private  houses,  and  in  the  temples)  had  in  one  night  most  of 
them  their  faces  pared,  and  no  man  knew  who  had  done  it. 
And  yet  great  rewards  out  of  the  treasury  had  been  propounded 
to  the  discoverers  ;  and  a  decree  made  that  if  any  man  knew  of 
any  other  profanation,  he  might  boldly  declare  the  same,  were 
he  citizen,  stranger,  or  bondman.  And  they  took  tlie  fact  ex- 
ceedingly to  heart,  as  ominous  to  the  expedition,  and  done 
withal  upon  conspiracy  for  alteration  of  the  state,  and  dissolution 
of  the  democracy. 

Hereupon,  certain  strangers  dwelling  in  the  city,  and  certain 
serving-men  revealed  something,  not  about  the  Mercuries,  but 
of  the  paring  of  the  statues  of  some  other  of  the  gods,  com- 
mitted formerly  through  wantonness  and  too  much  wine  by 
young  men,  and  withal,  how  they  had  in  private  houses  acted 
the  mysteries  of  their  religion  in  mockery  ;  amongst  whom 
they  also  accused  Alcifj^iades.    This,  they  that  most  envied  Al- 
cibiades,  because  he  stood  in  their  way,  that  they  could  not  con- 
stantly bear  chief  sway  with  the  people,  making  account  to  have 
the  primacy  if  they  could  thrust  him  out,  took  hold  of,  and  ex- 
ceedingly aggravated,  exclaiming,  that  both  the  mockery  of  the 
mysteries,  and  the  paring  of  the  Mercuries  tended  to  the  depos- 
ing of  the  people  5  and  that  nothing  therein  was  done  without 
him,  alleging  for  argument  his  other  excess  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  his  life,  not  convenient  in  a  popular  estate.     He  at 
that  present  made  his  apology,  and  was  there  ready,  if  he  had 
done  any  such   thing,  to  answer  it  before  he  went  the  voyage, 
(for  by  this  time  all  their  preparation  was  in  readiness)  and  to 
suffer  justice  if  he  ^ere  guilty,  and  if  absolved,  to  resume  his 
charge.    Protesting  against  all  accusations  to  be  brought  against 
him  in  his  absence,  and  pressing  to  be  put  to  death  then  pre- 
sently, if  he  had  offended  ;  and  saying,  that  it  would  not  be  dis- 
creetly done  to  send  away  a  man  accused  of  so  great  crimes, 
with  the  charge  of  such  an  army,  before  his  trial.     But  his 
enemies  fearing  lest  if  he  came  then  to  his  trial,  he  should  have 
had  the  favour  of  his  army ;  and  lest  the  people  which  loved  him, 
because  the  Argives  and  some  of  the  Mantineans  served  them 
in  this  war,  only  for  his  sake,  should  have  been  mollified,  put 
the  matter  off,  and  hastened  his  going  out,  by  setting  on  oUier 
orators  to  advise  that  for  the  present  he  should  go,  and  that  the 
setting  forward  of  the  fleet  should  not  be  retarded,  and  that  at 
his  return  he  should  have  a  day  assigned  him  for  his  trial.  Their 
purpose  being  upon  further  accusation,  which  they  might  easily 
contrive  in  his  absence,  to  have  him  sent  for  back  to  make  his 
answer.   And  thus  it  was  concluded  that  Alcibiades  should  ga 
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After  this,  the  summer  beinf]^  now  half  spent,  they  put  to  sea 
for  Sicily.  The  greatest  part  of  the  confederates  and  the  ships 
that  carried  their  corn,  and  all  the  lesser  vessels,  and  the  rest  of 
the  provbion  that  went  along,  they  before  appointed  to  meet 
upon  a  day  set,  at  Corcyra,  thence  all  together  to  cross  over  the 
Ionian  gulf  to  the  promontory  of  Japygia.  But  the  Athenians 
themselves,  and  as  many  of  their  confederates  as  were  at  Athens 
upon  the  day  appointed,  betimes  in  the  morning  eame  down  into 
Peiraeus,  and  went  aboard  to  take  sea*  With  them  came  down 
in  a  manner  the  whole  multitude  of  the  city,  as  well  inhabitants 
as  strangers:  the  inhabitants,  to  follow  after  such  as  belonged 
unto  them,  some  their  friends,  some  their  kinsmen,  and  some 
their  children :  filled  both  with  hope  and  lamentations ;  hope 
of  conquering  what  they  went  for,  and  lamentation  as  being  in 
doubt  whether  ever  they  should  see  each  other  any  more,  con- 
sidering what  a  way  they  were  to  go  from  their  own  territory. 
And  now  when  they  were  to  leave  one  another  to  danger,  they 
apprehended  the  greatness  of  the  same  more  than  they  had  done 
before,  when  they  decreed  the  expedition.  Nevertheless  their 
present  strength,  by  the  abundance  of  every  thing  before  their 
eyes  prepared  for  the  journey,  gave  them  heart  again  in  behold- 
ing it.  But  the  strangers  and  other  multitude  came  only  to 
see  the  shew,  as  of  a  worthy  and  incredible  design.  For  this 
preparation,  being  the  first  Grecian  power  that  ever  went  out 
of  Greece  from  one  only  city,  was  the  most  sumptuous  and  the 
most  glorious  of  all  that  ever  had  been  set  forth  before  it,  to  that 
day.  Nevertheless  for  number  of  gallies  and  men  of  arms,  that 
which  went  out  with  Pericles  to  £pidaurus,  and  that  which  Ag- 
non  carried  with  him  to  Potid^ea,  was  not  inferior  to  it.  For 
there  went  four  thousand  men  of  arms,  three  hundred  horse, 
and  one  hundred  gallies  out  of  Athens  itself;  and  out  of  Les- 
bos and  Chios  fifty  gallies,  besides  many  confederates  that  ac- 
companied him  in  the  voyage.  But  they  went  not  far,  and  were 
but  meanly  furnished.  Whereas  this  fleet  as  being  to  stay  long 
abrocid,  was  furnished  for  both  kinds  of  service,  in  which  of  them 
soever  it  should  have  occasion  to  be  employed  both  with  ship- 
ping and  land  soldiers. 

For  the  shipping,  it  was  elaborate  with  a  great  deal  of  cost, 
both  of  the  captains  of  gallies,  and  of  the  city.  For  the  state 
allowed  a  drachma  a  day  to  every  mariner  :  the  empty  *  gallies 
•which  they  sent  forth,  being  of  nimble  ones  sixty,  and  of  such 
as  carried  their  men  of  arms  forty  more.  And  the  captains  of 
gallies  both  put  into  them  the  most  able  servants,  and  besides 
the  wages  of  the  state,  unto  the  [uppermost  bank  of  oars,  called 

♦  Empty  in  respect  of  those  that  carried  provision. 
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the]  Thranite  *,  and  to  the  servants,  ^re  somewhat  of  their 
own  I  and  bestowed  great  cost  otherwise  every  one  upon  his 
own  gaily,  both  in  the  badges  f  and  other  rigging,  each  one 
striving  to  the  utmost  to  have  his  gaily,  both  in  some  ornament^ 
and  also  in  swiftness  to  exceed  the  rest. 

And  for  the  land  forces,  they  were  levied  with  exceeding  great 
choice,  and  every  man  endeavoured  to  excel  his  fellow  in  the 
bravery  of  his  arms  and  utensils  that  belonged  to  his  person. 
Insomuch  as  amongst  themselves  it  begat  quarrel  about  prece^ 
dency,  but  amongst  other  Grecians  a  conceit  that  it  was  an  os- 
•tentation  rather  of  their  power  and  riches,  than  a  preparation 
against  an  enemy.  For  if  a  man  enter  into  account  of  the  ex- 
pence  as  well  of  the  public  as  of  private  men  that  went  the 
voyage,  namely,  of  the  public,  what  was  spent  already  in  the 
business,  and  what  was  to  be  given  to  the  commanders  to  carry 
with  them ;  and  of  private  men,  what  every  one  had  bestowed 
upon  his  person,  and  ev^  captain  on  his  gaily,  beside  what 
every  one  was  likely,  over  and  above  his  allowance  from  the 
state,  to  bestow  on  provision  for  so  long  a  warfare,  and  what  the 
merchant  carried  with  him  for  traffic,  he  will  find  the  whole  sum 
carried  out  of  the  city,  to  amount  to  a  great  many  talents.  And 
the  fleet  was  no  less  noised  amongst  those  against  whom  it  was 
to  go,  for  the  strange  boldness  of  the  attempt,  and  gloriousness 
of  the  shew,  than  it  was  for  the  excessive  report  of  their  num- 
ber, for  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  for  that  it  was  undertaken 
with  so  vast  future  hopes,  in  respect  of  their  present  power. 

After  they  were  all  aboard,  and  all  things  laid  in  that  they 
meant  to  carry  with  them,  silence  was  commanded  by  the 
trumpet ;  and  after  the  wine  had  been  carried  about  to  the  whole 
army,  and  all,  as  well  the  generals  as  the  soldiers,  had  drunk  % 
a  health  to  the  voyage,  they  made  their  prayers,  such  as  by  the 
law  were  appointed  for  before  their  taking  sea ;  not  in  every 
gaily  apart,  but  all  together,  the  herald  prenouncing  them :  and 
the  company  from  the  shore,  both  of  the  city  and  whosoever  else 
wished  them  well,  prayed  with  them.  And  when  they  had 
sung  the  Psean,  and  ended  the  health,  they  put  forth  to  sea.  And 
having  at  first  gone  out  in  a  long  file,  gaily  after  gaily,  they 


•  e^fiV«i.  There  heiag  three  banks  of  o«n  one  mbofe  uother,  the  npper- 
inott  were  called  Thranits,  the  middleinoet  Zeogite,  and  the  lowest  I'halamitc, 
whereof  the  threoiiiB  maoag^ed  the  longest  oar,  and  therefore  in  respect  of  their 
greater  labour  might  deserve  a  greater  pay. 

t  Za^uit.  The  images  which  being  set  on  the  fore»part  of  the  gaily,  did  give 
it  the  name  fnr  the  most  part. 

X  "XwifimtTti.  It  was  a  form  amongst  the  Greoians,  and  other  nations  then^ 
both  before  great  enterprises  to  wish  good  fortune  ;  and  at  the  making  of  leagae 
and  peace,  to  ratify  what  they  did,  by  drinking  one  to  another. 
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ftfter  weDt  a  vie  by  ^gina.  Thus  hasted  these  to  be  atCorcyTa; 
to  which  place  also  the  other  army  of  the  confederates  were  as- 
sembling. 

At  Syracuse  they  had  advertisement  of  the  voyage  from  di- 
vers places ;  nevertheless  it  was  long  ere  any  thing  would  be 
believed.  Nay,  an  assembly  bdng  there  called,  orations  were 
made,  such  as  follow,  on  both  parts,  as  well  by  them  that  be- 
lieved the  report  touching  the  Athenian  army  to  be  true,  as  by 
others  that  affirmed  the  contrary.  And  Hermocrates  the  son  of 
Hermon,  as  one  that  thought  he  knew  the  certainty,  stood  forth, 
and  spake  to  this  efiect : 

The  Oration  of  Hermocrates. 

'  Concerning  the  truth  of  thb  invasion,  though  perhaps  I 
'  shall  be  thought  as  well  as  other  men,  to  deliver  a  thing  incie- 
^  dible ;  and  though  I  know  that  such  as  be  either  the  authors 
'  or  lelaters  of  matter  incredible,  shall  not  only  not  persuade,  but 
^  be  also  acoountedfook ;  nevertheless  I  will  not  for  fear  thereof 

*  hold  my  tongue,  as  long  as  the  commonwealth  is  in  danger; 
<  being  eonfident  that  I  know  the  truth  hereof  somewhat  more 
^  certainly  then  others  do.    The  Athenians  are  bent  to  come, 

*  even  against  us,  (which  you  verily  wonder  at)  and  that  with 
^  great  forces  both  for  the  sea  and  land,  with  pretence  indeed  to 
'  aid  their  confederates  the  Egesfasans,  and  to  replant  the  Leon- 

*  tines,  but  in  truth  they  aspire  to  the  dominion  ot  all  Sicily,  and 

*  especially  of  this  city  of  ours ;  which  obtained,  they  make  ac- 

*  count  to  get  the  rest  with  ease.    Seeing  then  they  will  pre- 

*  sently  be  upon  us,  advise  with  your  present  means,  how  you 
^  may  with  most  honour  make  h^  against  them,  that  you  may 
'  not  be  taken  unprovided  through  contempt,  nxa  be  careless 
^  through  incredulity ;  and  that  such  as  believe  it,  may  not  be 
'  dismayed  with  their  audadousness  and  power.  For  they  are  not 
'  more  able  to  do  hurt  unto  us,  than  we  be  unto  them,  neither 
^  indeed  u  the  greatness  of  their  fleet  without  some  advantage 

*  unto  us.  Nay,  it  will  be  much  the  better  for  us,  in  respect  of 
'  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians ;  for  being  terrified  by  them^  they  will 
'  the  rather  league  with  us*  And  if  we  either  vanquish  or  re- 
^  pulse  them  without  obtaining  what  they  oome  for  (for  I  fear 
'  not  at  all  the  effecting  of  &eir  purpose)  verily  it  will  be  a 
^  great  honour  to  us,  and  in  my  opinion  not  unUkely  to  oome 
'  to  pass.  For  in  truth  there  have  been  few  great  fleets,  wbe- 
'  ther  of  Grecians  or  Barbarians,  seat  hr  from  home,  that  have 

*  not  j>roq)ered  ill.  Neither  are  these  that  come  against  us 
^  more  in  number  than  ourselves,  and  the  neighbouring  cities, 
^  for  snrdy  we  shall  all  hold  together  upon  fear.    Am  if  for 
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^  want  of  necessaries  in  a  strange  territory  they  chance  to  mis- 

*  carry,  the  honour  of  it  will  be  left  to  us  against  whom  they 

*  bend  their  counsels,  though  the  greatest  cause  of  their  over- 
^  throw  should  consist  in  their  own  errors,  which  was  also  the 

*  case  of  these  very  Athenians,  who  raised  themselves  by  the 

*  misfortune  of  the  Medes,  (though  it  happened  for  the  most 

*  part  contrary  to  reason)  because  in  name  they  went  only 
'  against  the  Athenians.     And  that  the  same  shall  now  happen 

*  unto  us,  is  not  without  probability. 

^  Let  us  therefore  with  courage  put  in  readiness  our  own 

*  forces,  let  us  send  to  the  Siculi,  to  confirm  those  we  have, 
^  and  to  make  peace  and  league  with  others ;  and  let  us  send 
^  ambassadors  to  the  rest  of  Sicily,  to  shew  them  that  it  is  a 

*  common  danger ;  and  into  Italy  to  get  them  into  our  league, 

*  or  at  least  that  they  receive  not  the  Athenians.     And  in  my 

*  judgment  it  were  our  best  course  to  send  also  to  Carthage,  for 

*  even  they  are  not  without  expectation  of  the  same  danger. 

*  Nay,  they  are  in  a  continual  fear  that  the  Athenians  will 
'  bring  the  war  upon  them  also,  even  to  their  city.  So  that 
^  upon  apprehension,  that  if  they  neglect  us  the  trouble  will 

*  come  home  to  their  own  door,  they  will  perhaps  either  secretly 

<  or  openly,  or  some  way  assist  us.  And  of  all  that  now  are, 
^  they  are  the  best  able  to  do  it,  if  they  please,  for  they  have 

*  the  most  gold  and  silver,  by  which  both  the  wars  and  all 
'  things  else  are  the  best  expedited.  Let  us  also  send  to  La- 
'  cedemon  and  to  Corinth,  praying  them  not  only  to  send 
^  their  succours  hither  with  speed,  but  also  to  set  on  foot  tbe 
^  war  there.  But  that  which  I  think  the  best  course  of  all, 
'  though  through  an  habit  of  sitting  still,  you  will  hardly  be 

*  brought  to  it,  I  will  nevertheless  now  tell  you  that  what  it  is. 
'  If  the  Sicilians  all  together,  or  if  not  all,  yet  if  we,  and  most 

*  of  the  rest  would  draw  together  our  whole  navy,  and  with  two 

*  months  provision  go  and  meet  the  Athenians  at  Tarentum, 

<  and  the  promontory  of  Japygia,  and  let  them  see  that  they 
'  must  fight  for  their  passage  over  the  Ionian  gulf,  before  they 
'  fight  for  Sicily,  it  would  both  terrify  them  the  most,  and  also 
'  put  them  into  a  consideration,  that  we,  as  the  watchmen  of 
'  our  country,  come  upon  them  out  of  an  amicable  territory, 
'  (for  we  shall  be  received  at  Tarentum)  whereas  they  them- 
^  selves  have  a  great  deal  of  sea  to  pass  with  all  their  prepara- 
'  tioDs,  and  cannot  keep  themselves  in  their  order  for  the  length 
«  of  the  voyage.  And  that  for  us,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
'  assail  them,  coming  up  as  they  do,  slowly  and  thin.     Again, 

<  if  lightning  their  gallics,  they  shall  come  up  to  us  more  nim- 
^  bly  and  more  close  together,  we  shall  charge  upon  them  al- 

<  ready  wearied,  or  we  may  if  we  please,  retire  again  unto  Ta- 
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rentum.  Whereas  they»  if  they  come  over  but  with  a  part  of 
their  provisions^  as  to  fight  at  sea,  shall  be  driven  into  want 
of  victuals  in  those  desert  parts,  aAd  either  staying  be  there 
besieged,  or  attempting  to  go  by,  leave  behind  them  the  rest 
of  their  provision,  knd  be  dejected,  as  not  assured  of  the  ci- 
ties, whether  they  will  receive  them  or  not. 
'  I  am  therefore  of  opinion,  that  dismayed  with  this  reckon- 
ing, they  will  either  not  put  over  at  all  from  Corcyra,  or  whilst 
they  spend  timain  deliberating,  and  in  sending  out  to  ex- 
plore how  many^  and  in  what  place  we  are,  the  season  will 
be  lost,  and  winter  come ;  or  deterred  with  our  unlooked  for 
opposition  J  they  will  give  over  the  voyage.  And  the  rather, 
for  that  (as  I  hear)  the  man  of  most  experience  amongst 
their  commanders,  hath  the  charge  against  his  will,  and  would 
take  a  light  occasion  to  return,  if  he  saw  any  considerable 
stop  made  by  us  in  the  way.  And  I  am  very  sure  we  should 
be  voiced  amongst  them  to  the  utmost.  And  as  the  reports 
are,  so  are  men's  minds ;  and  they  fear  more  such  as  they 
hear  will  begin  with  them,  than  such  as  give  out,  that  they 
will  go  no  more  but  defend  themselves.  Because  then  they 
think  the  danger  equal.  Which  would  he  now  the  case  of 
the  Athenians.  For  they  come  against  us  with  an  opinion 
that  we  will  not  fight ;  deservedly  contemning  us,  because  we 
joined  not  with  the  Lacedemonians  to  pull  them  down.  But 
if  they  should  see  us  once  bolder  than  they  looked  for, 
they  would  be  terrified  more  with  the  unexpectedness,  than 
with  the  truth  of  our  power  itself.  Be  persuaded  therefore 
principally  to  dare  to  do  this ;  or  if  not  this,  yet  speedily  to 
make  yourselves  otherwise  ready  for  the  war ;  and  every  man 
to  remember,  that  though  to  shew  contempt  of  the  enemy 
be  best  in  the  heat  of  fight,  yet  tho$e  preparations  are  the 
surest,  that  are  made  with  fear  and  opinion  of  danger.  As 
for  the  Athenians,  they  come,  and  I  am  sure  are  already  ia 
the  way,  and  want  only  that  they  are  not  now  here.' 

Thus  spake  Hermocrates. 

But  the  people  of  Syracuse  were  at  much  strife  amongst 
themselves,  some  contending  that  the  Athenians  would  by  no 
means  come,  and  that  the  reports  were  not  true ;  and  others; 
that  if  they  came,  they  would  do  more  harm  than  they  were 
likely  again  to  receive.  Some  contemned  and  laughed  at  the 
matter :  but  some  few  there  were  that  believed  Hermocrates, 
and  feared  the  event.  But  Atheaagoras,  who  was  chief  ma-^ 
gistrate  of  the  people,  and  at  that  time  most  powerful  with  the 
commons,  spake  as  followeth : 
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The  Oration  of  Athenagoras. 

'  Hb  is  either  a  coward,  or  not  well  affected  to  the  state, 
^  whosoever  he  be  that  wisheth  the  Athehians  not  so  road,  as 
'  coming  hither  to  fall  into  our  power.  As  for  them  that  re- 
^  port  such  things  as  these,  and  put  you  into  fear,  though  I 
^  wonder  not  at  their  boldness,  yet  I  wonder  at  their  folly,  if  they 
'  think  their  ends  not  seen.  For  they  thaU  are  afraid  of  any 
^  thing  themselves,  will  put  the  city  into  a  fright,  that  they 
^  may  shadow  their  own  with  the  common  fear.  And  this 
^  «aay  the  reports  do  at  this  time,  not  raised  by  chance,  but 

*  framed  on  purpose,  by  such  as  always  trouble  the  state.  But 
^  if  you  mean  to  deliberate  wisely,  make  not  your  reckoning 
^  by  the  reports  of  these  men,  but  by  that  which  wise  men, 
^  and  men  of  great  experiences,  (such  as  I  hold  the  Athenians 
^  to  be)  are  likely  to  do.     For  it  is  not  probable,  that  leaving 

*  the  Peloponnesians  and  the  war  there  not  yet  surely  ended, 
'  they  should  willingly  come  hither  to  a  new  war,  no  less  than 

<  the  former ;  seeing  in  my  opinion,  they  may  be  glad  that  we 

*  invade  not  them,  so  many  and  so  great  cities  as  we  are. 

^  And  if  indeed  they  come,  (as  these  men  say  they  will,)  I 
^  think  Sicily  more  sufficient  to  dispatch  the  war  than  Pelopon- 
^  nesus,  as  bring  in  all  respects  better  furnished :  and  that  this 
'  our  own  city  is  much  stronger  than  the  army  which  they  say 

*  is  now  commg,  though  it  were  twice  as  great  as  it  is.    For 

*  I  knoW'they  neither  bring  horses  with  them,  nor  can  get  any 
^  here,  save  only  a  few  from  the  Egestaeans,  nor  have  men  of 
'  arms,  so  many  as  we,  in  that  they  are  to  bring  them  by  sea. 

'  For  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  come  so  fcur  as  this  by  sea,  though 

*  they  carried  no  men  of  arms  in  their  gallies  at  all,  if  they  carry 
'  with  them  all  other  theur  necessaries ;  which  cannot  be  small 
^  against  so  great  a  city.  So  that  I  am  so  far  from  the  opinion 
^  o?  these  others,  that  I  think  the  Athenians,  though  they  had 
^  here  another  city  as  great  as  Syracuse,  and  confining  on  it, 
^  and  should  from  thence  make  their  war,  yet  should  not  be  able 
^  to  escape  from  being  destroyed  every  man  of  them ;  much  less 
^  now,  when  all  Sicily  is  their  enemy.    For  in  their  camp, 

*  fenced  with  their  gallies,  they  shall  be  cooped  up ;  and  from 
^  their  tents  and  f<»rced  munition,  never  be  able  to  stir  ftr 
^  abroad  without  being  cut  off  with  our  horsemen.  In  short,  I 
^  think  they  shall  never  be  able  to  get  landing ;  so  much  above 
^  theirs  do  I  value  our  own  forces.    But  these  things,  as  I  said 

*  before,  the  Athenians  considering,  I  am  very  sure,  will  look 

<  unto  their  own ;  and  our  men  talk  here  of  things  that  neither 
^  are,  nor  ever  will  be ;  who  I  know  have  derired,  not  only  now 
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Init  ever,  bf  such  nsports  m  these  or  bf  worse,  tur  by  their  ac- 
tiom  to  put  tlve  muhitttde  in  fear,  that  they  themselves  might 
rule  the  state.  And  I  am  afraid,  lest  attempting  it  often, 
they  iliay  one  day  effect  jt^  And  for  us,  we  at«  too  poor- 
spirited  cither  to  ftnresee  it  efe  it  be  deM,  or  fcxeseetng  to 
prevent  it^  By  Xhk  means  our  city  is  seMom  quiet,  but  sub- 
ject to  sedition,  and  cotiteMlon,  not  so  much  against  the 
eneMty  as  within  Hself ;  and  sometimes  also  to  tyranny  and 
murpatiob.  Which  Iwid  endeavour  {\t  you  Will  seeoml  me) 
BO  to  prevent  hensafleis  as  nothibg  more  of  this  kind  $liall 
twfaM  you.  Which  m^st  be  d#ne,  first  by  gaining  ytfn  the 
oiattitttde,  aild  then  bf  ptthishing  the  authors  of  these  ptots^ 
bot  only  when  i  fiftd  them  m  the  Action,  (for  it  will  he  hard 
to  take  them  so)  but  also  for  lliose  tilings  which  l^ey  would, 
and  cannot  do.  For  one  must  not  only  take  revenge  upon  an 
enemy  for  what  he  hath  already  done,  but  strike  him  nrst  for 
bn^l  {Mirjiose:  for  if  «i  mein  sfeflke  ttot  first,  he  ^hall  first  be 
flitmfckbn*  And  m  for  Vhe  few,  I  ^lall  in  somewhat  reprove 
them,  in  somewhat  have  an  eye  to  them,  and  in  somewhat 
advise  them.  For  this  I  think  will  be  the  best  course  to  avert 
them  from  their  bad  intentions.  Tell  me  forsooth,  (I  have 
asked  this  question  often)  you  that  are  the  younger  gort^ 
what  WDdM  you  have }  Would  you  now  bear  office  ?  the  law 
dlow^  it  not.  And  the  law  was  made,  because  ye  are  not 
ttow  sufficient  for  government,  not  to  disgrace  you  when  you 
sh^l  be  sufficient.  &at  Forsooth,  you  would  not  be  ranked 
with  the  tnultitude.  But  what  justice  is  it,  that  the  same 
meki  should  not  h&v^  the  same  privileges  >  Some  will  say^ 
lihat  the  democracy  Is  kieither  a  Well-governed,  nor  a  just 
state,  and  that  the  ttiOst  wealthy  are  aptest  to  make  the  best 
^otemtnent.  But  I  au'i^er  first,  democracy  is  a  name  of 
the  whole,  oligarchy  bat  of  %  part.  Next,  tliough  rtie  rich 
arc  Itideed  fittest  to  keep  the  treasure,  yet  the  wise  are  the 
best  counsellors,  atid  the  ildultitude,  upon  heanng,  fhe  best 
jttd^e.  Now  IB  a  demoeracy  all  these,  both  joidtiy  ^ad  se- 
verally participate  equal  pnnleges.  But  in  the  oligarchy^ 
they  allow  indeed  to  the  multitude  a  participation  of  all  dan- 
gen  ;  btit  in  mattM  <K  profit,  they  not  oiuy  encroach  Opon 
Ifie  multftade,  hut  tiike  firom  Hiem,  hoA  keep  the  whole^ 
Which  is  the  thing  that  yoA  the  rich  and  the  younger  sort  af- 
fteet^  bift  }ifi  'a  'gtesX  dty  cannot  possibly  embrace.  But  yet^ 
O  ye,  the  mM  miwise  of  alt  men,  tml»s  you  Ictmw  what  you 
iallffct  k  tv\\,  and  !f  yoti  know  ncft  that,  yon  are  the  most  ig- 
norant of  all  the  Gwciiins  I  know }  or  ye  most  wi Aed  of  all 
nten,  if  knowing  tt,  you  dare  do  thisi  yet  I  say,  hiform  your- 
srites  ^jtettcr,  #r  change  your  pmpose,  and  hdtp  to  aftnplJfy  the 
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^  common  good  of  the  city,  making  account  that  the  good 

<  amongst  you  shall  not  only  have  an  equal  but  a  greater  share 
'  therein  than  the  rest  of  the  multitude.  Whereas  if  you  will 
^  needs  have  all,  you  shall  run  the  hazard  of  losing  all.     Away 

<  therefore  with  these  rumours,  as  discovered  and  not  allowed. 
^  For  this  city,  though  the  Athenians  come,  will  be  able  to  de- 

<  fend  itself  with  honour.  And  we  have  gener^  to  look  to 
*  that  matter.  And  if  they  come  not,  (which  I  rather  believe) 
'  it  will  not,  upon  the  terror  of  your  reports,  make  choice  of 
^  you  for  commanders,  and  cast  itself  into  voluntary  servitude. 
^  But  taking  direction  of  itself,  it  both  judgcth  your  words 

<  vhrtually  as  £Eu:ts,  and  will  not  upon  words  let  go  her  present 
'  liberty,  but  endeavour  to  preserve  it  by  not  committing  the 
'  same  actually  to  your  discretion.' 

Thus  spake  Athenagoras. 

Then  one  of  their  generals  rising  up,  forbad  any  other  to 
stand  forth,  and  spake  himself  to  the  matter  in  hand,  to  this 
effect : 

The  Speech  ofcnie  of  the  Syracmian  Generals. 

'  It  is  no  wisdom  neither  for  the  speakers  to  utter  such  ca- 
^  lumnies  one  against  another,  nor  for  the  hearers  to  receive 
'  them.  We  should  rather  consider,  in  respect  of  these  reports, 
^  how  we  may  in  the  best  manner,  both  every  one  in  particu- 
'  lar  and  the  city  in  general,  be  prepared  to  resist  them  when 
^  they  come.  And  if  there  be  no  need,  yet  to  furnish  the  city 
'  with  horses  and  arms,  and  other  habiliments  of  war  can  do  us 
'  no  hurt.  As  for  the  care  hereof,  and  the  musters,  we  will 
^  look  to  it,  and  will  send  men  abroad,  both  to  the  cities  and 
'  for  spials,  and  do  whatsoever  else  is  requisite.  Somewhat  we 
'  have  done  already,  and  what  more  we  shall  hereafter  find 
'  meet,  we  will  from  time  to  time  report  unto  you.* 

Which  when  the  general  had  said,  the  Syracusians  dissohed 
the  assembly. 

The  Athenians  were  now  all  in  Corcyra,  both  they  and  their 
confederates.  And  first  the  generals  took  a  view  of  the  whole 
army,  and  put  them  into  the  order  wherein  they  were  to  anchor, 
and  make  their  naval  camp,  and  having  divided  them  into  three 
squadrons,  to  each  squadron  they  assigned  a  csqptain  by  lot,  to 
the  end  that  being  at  sea,  they  might  not  come  into  want  (tf  water, 
or  harbours,  or  any  other  necessaries,  where  they  chanced  to 
stay ;  and  that  they  might  otherwise  be  the  more  easy  to  be 
governed^  when  every  squadron  had  his  proper  commander. 
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After  this  they  sent  before  them  three  gallies^  into  Italy  and 
Sicily,  to  bring  them  word  what  cities  in  those  parts  wodd  re- 
ceive them,  whom  they  appointed  to  come  back  and  meet 
themy  that  they  might  know  whether  they  might  be  received  or 
Dot  before  they  put  in.  This  done,  the  Athenians  with  all 
their  provisions  put  out  from  Corcyra  towards  Sicily,  having  with 
them  in  all  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  gallies,  and  two  Bho-^ 
<Uan  long-boats  of  fifty  oars  apiece.  Of  these  a  hundred  were 
of  Athens  itself,  whereof  sixty  were  expedite,  the  other  forty 
for  transportaUon  of  soldiers.  The  rest  of  the  navy  belonged 
to  the  Chians,  and  other  the  confederates.  Of  men  of  arms  they 
had  m  all  five  thousand  one  hundred.  Of  these  there  were  of 
the  Athenians  themselves  fifteen  hundred  enrolled,  and  seven 
hundred  more  [of  the  poorer  sort,  called]  Thetes,  hired  for 
defence  of  the  gallies.  The  rest  were  of  their  confederates, 
some  of  them  being  thdr  subjects.  Of  Argives  there  were 
five  hundred.  Of  Mantineans  and  mercenaries  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Their  archers  in  all  four  hundred  and  eighty,  of 
which  eighty  were  Cretans.  Rhodian  slingers  they  had  sevea 
hundred.  Of  light-armed  Megarean  fugitives  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  in  one  vessel  made  fdr  transportation  of  horses, 
thirty  horsemen.  These  were  the  forces  that  went  over  to  the 
war  at  first.  With  these  went  also  thirty  ships  carrying  ne- 
cessaries, wherein  went  also  the  bakers  and  masons,  and  car- 
penters, and  all  tools  of  use  in  fortification.  And  with 
these  thirty  ships  went  one  hundred  boats  by  constraint, 
and  many  other  ships  and  boats  that  voluntarily  followed 
the  army  for  trade,  which  then  passed  altogether  from  Cor- 
cyra over  the  Ionian  gulf.  And  the  whole  fleet  being,  come 
to  the  promontory  of  Japygia  and  to  Tarentum,  and  such  other. 

Jilaces  as  every  one  could  recover,  they  went  on  by  the  coast  of 
taly,  neither  received  of  the  states  there  into  any  city,  nor  al- 
lowed any  market,  having  only  the  liberty  of  anchorage  and 
water,  (and  that  also  at  Tarentum  and  Locri  denied  them)  till 
thev  were  at  Rhegium,  where  they  all  came  together  again^ 
and  settled  their  camp  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  (for  neither  there 
were  they  sufiered  to  come  in)  without  the  city,  where  the 
Rhegians  allowed  them  a  market.  And  when  they  had  drawn 
their  gallies  to  land,  they  1^  still.  Being  here,  they  dealt  with 
the  Rhegians,  who  were  Chalcideans,  to  aid  the  Leontines,. 
Chalcideans  likewise.  To  which  was  answered,  that  they 
would  take  part  with  neither,  but  what  the  rest  of  the  Italians 
should  conclude,  that  also  they  would  do.  So  the  Athenians 
lay  still,  meditating  on  their  Sicilian  business,  how  they  might 
carry  it  the  best ;  and  withal  expected  the  return  from  E^ta 
of  the  thrse  gallies  which  they  had  sent  before  them,  desiring; 
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to  know  if  so  much  money  were  there  or  not,  as  was  reported 
by  their  messengers  at  Athens. 

The  Syracusians  in  the  mean  time  from  divers  parts^  and 
also  from  their  spies,  had  certain  intelligence  that  the  fleet  was 
now  at  Rheginm,  and  therefore  made  their  preparations  with 
all  diligence ;  and  were  no  longer  incredulous ;  but  sent  unto 
the  Siculi,  to  some  cities,  men  to  keep  them  from  revolting;  to 
others,  ambassadors ;  and  into  such  places  as  lay  upon  the  sea, 
garrisons ;  and  examined  the  forces  of  their  own  city  by  a  view 
taken  of  the  arms  and  horse,  whether  they  were  complete  or 
not^  and  ordered  all  things  as  for  a  war  at  hand,  and  not  only 
already  present. 

The  three  gallies  sent  before  to  Egesta,  returned  to  the 
Athenians  at  Rhegium,  and  brought  wofd,  that  for  the  rest  of 
the  money  promised  there  was  none,  only  there  appeared  thirty 
talents.  At  this  the  generals  were  presently  discouraged^  both 
because  this  first  hope  was  crossed,  and  because  also  the  Rhe*^ 
gians,  whom  they  had  already  begun  to  persuade  to  their  league, 
and  whom  it  was  most  likely  they  should  hare  won,  as  being 
of  kin  to  the  Leontines,  and  always  heretofore  fieiTourable  to  the 
Athenian  state,  now  refosed.  And  though  to  Nicias,  this  news 
from  the  figestffians  was  no  more  than  he  expected,  yet  to  the 
other  two  it  was  extreme  strange.  But  the  Egestfieans,  when 
the  first  ambassadors  from  Athens  went  to  see  their  treasure, 
had  thus  deceived  them.  They  brought  them  into  the  temple 
of  Venus  in  Eyrx*,  and  shewed  them  the  holy  treasure,  gob- 
lets, flagons,  censers,  and  other  furniture,  in  no  small  quantity, 
which  being  but  silver,  appeared  to  the  eye  a  great  deal  above 
their  true  value  in  money.  Then  they  feasted  such  as  came 
with  them  in  their  private  houses,  and  at  those  feastings  exhi- 
bited all  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  they  could  get  together,  ei- 
ther in  the  city  of  Egesta  itself,  or  could  borrow  m  other,  as  well 
Phoenician  as  Grecian  cities,  for  their  own.  So  all  of  them  in 
a  manner  making  use  of  the  same  plate ;  and  much  appearing 
bx  every  of  those  houses,  it  put  those  which  came  with  the 
ambassadors  into  a  very  great  admu^tion,  insomuch  as  at  their 
return  to  Athens,  they  strove  who  should  first  proclaim  what 
Wealth  they  had  seen.  These  men  having  both  been  abused 
themselves,  and  having  abused  others,  when  it  was  told  that 
there  was  no  such  wealth  in  Egesta,  were  much  taxed  by  the 
soldiers.  B\it  the  generals  went  to  council  upon  the  business 
in  hand. 
Nicias  was  of  thi^  opinion,  that  it  was  best  to  go  presently 


*  Eryx  Wis  a  city  near  Egtsta,  md  subject  to  it. 
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with  tlie  whole  fleet  to  Selinaa,  against  which  they  were  chiefly 
set  totih ;  and  if  the  EgestsaDs  would  furnish  them  \rith  mq* 
ney  for  the  whole  army,  then  to  deliberate  further  ujpon  the 
occasioB;  if  not,  then  to  require  maintenaQce  for  the  sixty 
galUes  set  forth  at  their  own  request^  and  staying  with  them,  l^ 
force  or  compoaitiony  to  bring  the  Selinuntians  and  them  to  a 
peace.  And  then  passing  idong  by  other  of  those  cities,  to 
make  a  shew  of  the  power  of  the  Athenian  state^  and  of  their 
readiness  to  help  their  fnends  and  confederates,  and  so  to  go 
home,  unless  thiey  could  light  on  some  quick  and  unthought  of 
means  to  do  some  good  for  the  Leontines,  or  gain  some  of  the 
other  cities  to  their  own  league,  and  not  to  put  the  common- 
wealth in  danger  at  her  own  charges. 

Alcibiades  said  it  would  do  well  to  have  come  out  from 
Athens,  with  so  great  a  power,  and  then  dishonourably  without 
eflfect  to  go  home  again :  but  rather  to  send  heralds  to  every  city 
but  Selinus  and  Syracuse,  and  assay  to  make  the  Siculi  to  re* 
volt  from  the  Syvacuaians ;  and  others  to  enter  league  with  the 
Athenians,  that  they  might  aid  them  with  men  and  victual. 
And  first  to  deal  with  the  Messenians,  as  being  seated  in  the 
passage,  and  most  opportune  place  of  all  Sicily  for  coming  in ; 
and  having  a  port  and  harbour  sufficient  for  then-  fleet ;  and 
when  they  had  regained  those  cities,  and  knew  what  help  they 
were  to  have  hi  the  war,  then  to  take  in  hand  Syracuse  and 
Selinus :  unless  these  would  agree  with  the  Egestseans,  and  the 
other  suffer  the  Leontines  to  be  replanted. 

But  Lamachus  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  go  directly 
to  Syracuse,  and  to  fight  with  them  as  soon  as  they  could  at 
their  city,  whilst  they  were  yet  unfurnished,  and  their  fear  at  the 
greatest.  For  that  an  army  is  always  most  terf  ible  at  first ;  but 
if  it  stay  loqg  ere  it  come  in  sight,  men  recollect  their  spirits 
and  c«mtemn  it  the  more  when  they  see  it.  Whereas  if  it 
come  upon  them  suddenly,  while  they  expect  it  with  fear,  it 
would  the  more  ea^y  get  the  victory,  ajod  every  thing  would 
afiright  them ;  as  the  sight  of  it  (for  then  they  would  appear 
most  for  number)  and  the  expectation  of  their  sufierin^  but 
especially  the  danger  of  a  present  battle.  And  that  it  was 
likely  that  many  men  might  be  cut  off  in  the  villages  without, 
as  not  believing  that  they  would  come;  and  though  they  should 
be  already  gotten  in,  yet  the  army  being  master  of  the  field, 
and  sitting  down  before  the  city,  would  want  no  money,  and 
the  other  Sicilians  would  then  neglect  leaguing  with  the  Sy- 
racusians,  and  join  with  the  Athenians,  no  longer  standing  off 
and  spying  who  should  have  the  better.  And  for  a  place  to 
retiie  unto  and  anchor  in,  he  thought  Megara  most  fit,  being 
desert,  «id  not  frur  from  Syracuse  neither  by  sea  nor  lamL 
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'Lamachus  said  thls^  but  came  afterwards  to  the  opinion  of  Al- 
eibiades. 

After  this;  Aleibiades  with  his  own  gaily  having  passed  over 
to  Messana^  and  propounded  to  them  a  league  and  not  pre- 
vailed, they  answering,  that  they  would  not  let  the  army  in, 
but  allow  them  only  a  market  without  the  walls,  returned  back 
to  Rhegium.  And  presently  the  generals,  having  out  of  the 
whole  fleet  manned  three  score  gollies,  and  taken  provision 
aboard,  went  along  the  shore  to  Naxus,  having  left  the  rest  of 
the  army  with  one  of  the  generals  at  Rh^um.  The  Naxians 
having  received  them  into  the  city,  they  went  on  by  the  coast 
-to  Catana. 

But  the  Cataneans  receiving  them  not,  (for  there  were  some 
within  that  favoured  the  Syracusians)  they  entered  the  river  of 
Terias,  and  having  staid  there  all  that  night,  went  the  next  day 
towards  Syracuse,  leisurely  with  the  rest  of  their  gallies ;  but 
ten  they  sent  before  into  the  great  haven,  not  to  stay,  but 
to  discover  if  they  had  launched  any  fleet  there,  and  to  pro- 
claim from  their  gallies,  that  the  Athenians  were  come  to  re- 
plant the  'Leontines  on  their  own,  according  to  league  and  af- 
finity ;  and  tliat  therefore  such  of  the  Leontines  as  were  in  Syra- 
<;use,  should  without  fear  go  forth  to  the  Athenians^  as  to  their 
friends  and  benefactors. 

And  when  they  had  thus  proclaimed,  and  well  considered  the 
city,  and  the  havens,  and  the  region  where  they  were  to  seat 
themselves  for  the  war,  they  returned  to  Catana. 

An  assembly  being  called  at  Catana,  though  they  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  army,  they  admitted  the  genends,  and  willed  them  to 
speak  their  minds*  And  whilst  Alicibtades  was  in  his  oration^ 
and  the  citizens  at  the  assembly,  the  soldiers  having  secretly 
pulled  down  a  little  gate  which  was  but  weakly  built,  entered  the 
city,  and  were  walking  up  and  down  in  the  market.  And  the 
Cataneans,  such  as  favoured  the  Syracusians,  seeing  the  army 
within,  for  fear  stole  presently  out  of  the  town,  being  not 
many.  The  rest  concluded  the  league  with  the  Athenians, 
and  wiHed  them  to  fetch  in  the  rest  of  the  army  from  Rhe- 
gium. After  this  the  Athenians  went  back  to  Rhegium,  and 
rising  from  thence  came  to  Catana  with  their  whole  army  to- 
gether. 

Now  they  had  news  from  Camarina,  that  if  they  would  come 
thither,  the  Camarinseans  would  join  with  them,  and  that  the 
Syracusians  were  manning  their  navy.  Whereupon  with  the 
whole  army  they  went  along  the  coast,  first  to  Syracuse,  where 
not  finding  any  navy  manned,  they  went  on  to  Camarina. 
And  being  come  close  up  to  the  shore,  they  sent  a  herald  unto 
them  ;  bat  the  Camarineans  would  not  receive  the  army,  al- 
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legtng  that  they  bad  taken  an  oath,  not  to  receive  the  Athe- 
nians with  more  than  one  gaily,  unless  they  should  have  sent 
for  more,  of  their  own  accord.  Having  lost  their  labour  they 
departed,  and  landed  in  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Syracuse,  and 
had  gotten  some  booty.  But  the  Syracusian  horsemen  coming 
out  and  killing  some  stragglers  of  the  light-armed,  they  returned 
i^in  to  Catana. 

Here  they  find  the  gaily  called  Salaminia,  come  thither  ftom 
Athens,  both  for  Alcibiades,  who  was  commanded  to  come 
home,  to  purge  himself  of  such  things  as  were  laid  to  his 
charge  by  the  state,  and  also  for  other  soldiers  that  were  with 
him,  whereof  some  were  accused  for  profanation  of  the  myste- 
ries, and  some  also  for  the  Mercuries.  For  the  Athenians  after, 
the  fleet  was  put  to  sea,  proceeded  nevertheless  in  the  search 
of  those  that  were  culpable,  both  concerning  the  mysteries  and 
the  Mercuries.  And  making  no  enquiry  into  the  persons  of  the 
informers,  but  through  jealousy  admitting  of  all  sorts,  upon  the 
report  of  evil  men,  apprehended  very  good  citizens,  and  cast 
them  into  prison.  Choosing  rather  to  examine  the  fact  and 
find  the  truth  by  torments,  than  that  any  roan,  how  good 
soever  in  estimation,  being  once  accused,  should  escape  un- 
questioned. 

For  the  people  having  by  fame  understood  that  the  tyranny 
of  Fisbtratus  and  his  sons  was  heavy  in  the  latter  end ;  and 
withal,  that  neither  themselves,  nor  Harmodius,  but  the  Lace- 
demonians overthrew  it,  were  ever  fearful,  and  apprehended 
every  thing  suspiciously. 

For  the  fiict  of  Aristogiton  and  Harmodius  was  undertaken 
upon  an  accident  of  love,  which  unfolding  at  large,  I  shall 
make  appear  that  neither  any  other,  nor  the  Athenians  them- 
selves report  any  certainty,  either  of  their  own  tyrants,  or  of 
the  fact.  For  the  old  Pisistratus  dying  in  the  tyranny,  not 
Hipparcha^,  (as  the  roost  think)  but  Hippias,  who  was  the 
eldest  son,  succeeded  in  the  government.  Now  Harmodius,  a 
man  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  of  great  beauty,  was  in  the 
power  of  one  Aristogiton,  a  citizen  of  a  middle  condition,  that 
was  his  lover.  This  Harmodius  having  been  solicited  by 
Hipparchus  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  and  not  yielding,  discovered 
the  same  unto  Aristogiton.  He  apprehending  it  (as  lovers 
use)  ivith  a  great  deal  of  anguish,  and  fearing  the  power  of 
Hipparchus,  lest  he  should  take  him  away  by  force,  fell  pre- 
sently as  much  as  his  condition  would  permit,  to  a  contriving 
how  to  pull  down  the  tyranny.  In  the  mean  time  Hippar- 
chus having  again  attempted  Harmodius,  and  not  prevailed, 
intended,  though  not  to  offer  him  violence,  yet  in  secret,  as  if 
forsooth  he  did  it  not  for  that  cause^  to  do  him  some  disgrace. 
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For  neither  was  the  goveroment  otherwise  heavy  till  then^hul  car- 
ried without  their  evil  will.  And  to  say  the  truth,  these  tyrants 
hel^  virtue  and  wisdom  in  great  account  £»  a  long  time ;  and 
taking  of  the  Athenians  but  a  twentieth  part  of  their  revenues, 
adorned  the  city,  managed  their  wars,  and  administered  their 
religion  worthily.  In  other  points  they  were  governed  fay  the 
laws  formerly  established,  save  that  these  took  a  caio  ever  to 
prefer  to  the  magistracy,  men  of  their  own  adherence.  And 
amongst  many  that  had  the  annual  office  of  archon,  Ksisftratos 
also  had  it,  the  son  of  Hippias,  of  the  same  name  with  his 
grandfather,  wlio  also  when  he  was  archon,  dedicated  the  altar 
of  the  twelve  gods  in  the  market-place,  and  that  other  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  Pythius.  And  though  the  people  ol  Athens, 
amjdifying  afterwanls  that  altar  which  was  in  the  marhet-nlace, 
thereby  defeeed  the  inscription,  yet  that  upon  the  altar  that  is 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  is  to  be  seen  still,  though  in 
•letters  somewhat  obscure,  in  these  words. 

PimTBATOB  tke  ton  of  BimAS 
Srected  this  to  «t«ad 
In  tir  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius, 
Witnett  of  hit  cominaDd. 

And  that  Hippias  being  the  elder  brother,  had  the  govern- 
ment, I  can  affirm,  as  knowing  it  by  a  more  e3iact  relation  thaa 
other  men.  And  it  may  be  known  also  by  this:  it  appears 
that  of  all  the  legitimate  brethren,  this  only  had  chilcken,  as  is 
both  signified  by  the  altar,  and  also  by  that  pillar  which  for  a 
testimony  of  the  injustice  of  the  tyrants,  was  erected  in  the 
Athenian  citadel.  In  which  there  is  no  mention  of  any  son  of 
Thessalus,  or  of  Hlpparchus,  but  of  five  sons  of  Hippias  which 
he  had  by  Myrrhine  the  daughter  of  Callias  the  son  ol  Hypero- 
chidas.  For  it  is  probable  that  the  eldest  was  first  married, 
and  in  the  forepart  of  the  pillar,  his  name  after  bis  iiEithera,  was 
the  first ;  not  without  reason,  as  being  both  next  him  in  age, 
and  having  also  enjoyed  the  tyranny^  Nor  indeed  could  Hip- 
pias have  easily  taken  on  him  the  government  on  a  sudden,  if 
his  brother  had  died,  seized  of  the  tyranny,  and  he  been  the 
same  day  to  settle  it  on  himself.  Whereas  he  retuned  the 
same  with  abundant  security  both  for  the  customary  fear  in  the 
people,  and  diligence  in  the  guard ;  and  was  not  to  seek,  Uko 
a  younger  brother,  to  whom  the  government  had  not  continually 
been  familiar.  But  Hipparchus  came  to  be  named  for  his  mis- 
fortune, and  thereby  grew  an  opimon  afterwards,  that  he  was 
also  tyrant. 

This  Harmodius  therefore  that  had  demed  his  suit,  he  dis* 
graced,  as  he  before  intended.    For  when  some  had  warned  a 
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stater  of  his^  a  TUlf^Qt  ^  ^  prMC«l,  to  cany  a  Ktkle  bittkel  in  a 
prooession^  they  rejected  her  again  when  she  canie»  and  sud  that 
they  had  never  warned  her  at  all,  as  holding  her  unworthy  the 
hoDoun  This  was  taken  heavily  by  Harmodins ;  bnt  Aristogi^ 
ton  for  his  sake^  was  far  more  exasperated  than  he*  Where- 
upon with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  he  made  all  things  ready 
for  the  execution  of  the  design.  Only,  they  were  to  stay  the 
time  of  the  holiday,  called  the  great  Pimathenssa,  upon  which 
day  only,  such  citiaens  as  lead  the  procession,  might  without 
suspicion  be  armed  in  good  number.  And  they  wese  to  begin 
the  fact  themselves,  but  the  rest  were  to  help  them  against  die 
halberdiers  ** 

Now  the  conqurators  for  their  security,  were  not  many  ;  for 
they  hoped  that  such  also  as  were  not  privy  to  it,  if  they  saw  it 
once  undertaken,  bdng  upon  this  occasion  armed,  would  assist 
in  the  recovery  of  their  own  liberty.  When  this  holiday  was 
come,  Hippias  was  gone  out  of  the  city  into  the  place  called 
Ceramicum,  with  his  guard  of  halberdiers,  and  was  ordering  the 
procession,  how  it  was  to  go.  And  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton, 
with  each  of  them  a  dagger,  proceeded  to  the  fact.  But  when 
they  saw  one  of  the  conspirators  familiarly  talking  with  Hippias, 
(for  Hippias  was  very  affable  to  all  men)  they  were  aimo,  and 
believed  that  they  were  discovered,  and  must  presently  have 
been  apprehended.  They  resolved  therefore  (if  it  were  possible) 
to  be  reveqged  first  upon  him  that  had  done  them  the 
wrong,  and  for  whose  ssJce  they  had  under^ne  all  tiiis  dan- 
ger s  and  furnished  as  they  were,  ran  furiously  mto  the  city^  and 
finding  Hipparchus  at  a  place  called  Leocorium,  without  all  te^ 
gard  of  themselves,  fell  upon  him,  and  with  all  the  anger  in  the 
world)  one  upon  jealousy,  the  other  upon  disgrace,  struck  and 
slew  him*  Aristogitop,  for  the  present,  by  means  of  die  grpat 
confluence  of  people,  escaped  through  tlie  guard,  but  tidcen 
afterwards,  was  ungently  handle  i  but  Harmodius  was  slain 
upon  the  place* 

The  news  being  brought  to  Hippias  in  the  Ceramicum  f,  he 
went  not  towiufds  the  place  where  the  fact  was  committed,  but 
presently  unto  those  tbiA  were  armed  for  the  solemnity  of  the 
shows,  and  w^re  faf  off,  that  he  might  be  with  them  before  they 
heard  of  it,  and,  composing  his  countenance  as  well  as  he  could 
to  dissemble  the  calamity,  pointed  to  a  certain  place,  a^d  com- 
manded them  to  repair  thither  without  their  arms.  Which 
they  did  accordingly,  expecting  that  he  would  have  told  them 


*  The  i^ard  of  Hippiw  the  tjront. 

t  A  itrcet  withoot  the  walls  of  Atbeim  where  they  used  to  bury  their  slaio  in 
the  wan,  lib.  i.  to  named  from  Kifc/uvfj »  potter,  or  aa  Paui.  from  one  Ceramot^ 
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somewhat.  But  having  commanded  his  guard  to  take  those 
anns  away,  he  then  fell  presently  to  picking  out  of  such  as  he 
meant  to  question,  and  whosoever  else  was  found  amongst  them 
with  a  dagger :  for  with  shields  and  spears  to  be  in  the  head 
of  the  procession,  was  of  custom. 

Thus  was  the  enterprise  first  undertaken  upon  quarrel  ot 
love,  and  then  upon  a  sudden  fear,  followed  this  unadvised  ad- 
venture of  Harmodius  and  Aristo^ton.  And  after  this  time 
the  tyranny  grew  sorer  to  the  Athenians  than  it  had  been  before. 
And  Hippias  standing  more  in  fear,  not  only  put  many  of  the  citi- 
zens to  death,  but  also  cast  his  eye  on  the  states  abroad,  to  see  if 
he  might  get  any  security  from  them,  in  this  alteration  at  home. 
He  therefore  afterwards  (though  *  an  Athenian,  and  to  a  Lamp- 
sacen)  gave  his  daughter  Archedice  unto  ^antidas  the  son  of 
HIppocles  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  knowing  that  the  Lampsacens 
were  in  great  favour  with  king  Darius.  And  her  sepulchre  is 
yet  to  be  seen  with  this  inscription : 

Arcbedice,  tbe  daughter  of  king^  Hippias, 

who  in  hit  time, 
Of  all  the  potcntatet  of  Greece  was  prime, 
this  dust  doth  hide. 
Dangbter,  wife,  sitter,  mother  unto  kings  she  was, 

yet  free  from  pride. 

And  Hippias,  after  he  had  reigned  three  years  more  in  Athens, 
and  was  in  the  fourth  deposed  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  the 
exiled  Alcmseonides  f,  went  under  truce  to  Sigeum,  and  to 
^antidas  at  Lampsacus,  and  thence  to  king  Darius,  from  whence 
twenty  years  after  in  his  old  age,  he  came  to  Marathon  with  the 
Medan  army. 

The  people  of  Athens  bearing  this  in  mind,  and  remembering 
all  that  the^  had  heard  concerning  them,  were  extremely  bitter, 
and  full  of  jealousy X  towards  those  that  had  been  accused  of  tfie 
mysterise,  and  thought  all  to  have  been  done  upon  some  oligarchial 
or  tyrannical  conspiracy.  And  whilst  they  were  passionate  upon 
this  surmise,  many  worthy  men  had  already  been  cast  in  prison, 
and  yet  they  were  not  likely  so  to  give  over,  but  grew  daily  more 
savage,  and  sought  to  apprehend  more  still.  Whilst  they  were 
at  this  pass,  a  prisoner  that  seemed  most  to  be  guilty,  was  per- 
suaded by  one  of  his  fellow  prisoners  to  accuse  some  body  whe- 
ther it  were  true  or  not  true,  (for  it  b  but  conjectural  on  both 


*  A  womaD  of  Athens,  a  city  flonrishing^  for  letters  and  civility,  to  a  nsD  of 
Lampsacus,  a  city  infamons  for  barbarity  iind  effeminacy. 

t  A  family  descended  from  a  noble  citizen  of  Athens  named  AlcmsMNi,  who  be- 
ing in  exile,  solicited  the  Lacedemonians  to  depose  tbe  tyrants  of  Athens. 

X  The  jealousy  and  passionate  fury  of  the  people,  in  inquiring'  after  the  authora 
of  the  offences,  touching  the  mysteries  and  Mercuries. 
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sides,  nor  was  there  ever  then  or  after,  any  man  that  could  say 
certainly  who  it  was  that  did  the  deed)  who  brought  him  to  it 
by  telling  him  that  though  he  had  done  it,  yet  he  might  be  sure 
to  save  his  own  life,  and  should  deliver  the  city  from  the  present 
suspicion.  And  that  he  should  be  more  certain  of  his  own  safety, 
by  a  free  confession,  than  by  coming  to  his  trial  if  he  denied  it. 
Hereupon  he  accused  both  himself  and  others  for  the  Mercuries. 

The  people  of  Athens,  gladly  receiving  the  certainty  (as  they 
thought)  of  the  fact,  and  having  been  much  vexed  before,  to 
think  that  the  conspirators  should  never  *  perhaps  be  discovered 
to  their  multitude,  presently  set  at  liberty  the  accuser,  and  the 
rest  with  him,  whom  he  had  not  appeached,  but  for  those  that 
were  accused,  they  appointed  judges,  and  all  they  apprehended 
they  executed.  And  having  condemned  to  die  such  as  fled,  they 
ordained  a  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  those  that  should  slay 
them.  And  though  it  were  all  this  while  uncertain,  whether 
they  suffered  justly  or  unjustly,  yet  the  rest  of  the  city  had  a 
manifest  ease  for  the  present.  But  touching  Alcibiades,  the 
Athenians  took  it  extreme  ill,  through  the  instigation  of  his 
enemies,  the  same  that  had  opposed  him  before  he  went«  And 
seeing  it  was  certain  (as  they  thought)  for  the  Mercuries,  the 
other  crime  also  concerning  the  mysteries  whereof  he  had  been 
accused,  seemed  a  great  deal  the  more  to  have  been  committed 
by  him  upon  the  same  reason,  and  conspiracy  against  the  peo- 
ple. 

For  it  fell  out  withal,  whilst  the  city  was  in  a  tumult  about 
this,  that  an  army  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  come  as  far  as  the 
Isthmus,  upon  some  design  against  the  Boeotians. 

These  therefore  they  thought  were  come  thither,  not  against 
the  Boeotians,  but  by  appointment  of  him,  and  that  if  they  had 
not  first  apprehended  the  persons  appeached,  the  city  had  been 
betrayed.  And  one  night  they  watched  all  night  long  in  their 
arms  in  the  temple  of  Theseus  within  the  city.  And  the  friends 
of  Alcibiades  in  Argos,  were  at  the  same  time  suspected  of  a 
purpose,  to  set  upon  the  people  there ;  whereupon  the  Athe- 
nians also  delivered  unto  the  Argive  people  those  hostages  f 
which  they  held  of  theirs  in  the  islands,  to  be  slain.  And  there 
were  presumptions  against  Alcibiades  on  all' sides;  insomuch  as 
purposing  bylaw  to  put  him  to  death,  they  sent,  as  I  have  said, 
the  gaily  called  Salaminia  into  Sicily,  both  for  him  and  the  rest 
with  him  that  had  been  accused;  but  gave  command  to  those 
that  went,  not  to  apprehend  him,  but  to  bid  him  follow  them,  to 
make  his  purgation ;  because  they  had  a  care,  not  to  give  occa- 

*  Bat  only  to  tome  few  of  the  rreat  men* 
f  Tbret  bondred  in  Dumber,  lib*  t. 
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mton  of  stir»  dther  amongst  their  owq  or  the  enemies  soldierg; 
but  especiaUy  because  they  desired  that  the  Mantineans  and  the 
Aigives^  who  they  thought  followed  the  war  by  his  persuasion, 
might  not  depart  from  the  army.  So  he  and  the  rest  accuseil 
with  him  in  his  own  gaily,  in  companjr  of  the  Salaminia,  left 
Sicily  and  set  sail  for  Athens.  But  being  at  Thuria  they  fol- 
lowed no  further,  but  left  the  gaily,  and  were  no  more  to  be 
found ;  fearing  indeed  to  appear  to  the  accusation.  They  of  the 
Salaminia  made  search  for  Alcibiades,  and  those  that  were  with 
him  for  a  while,  but  not  finding  him,  followed  on  their  course 
for  Athena.  Alcibiades,  now  an  outlaw,  passed  shortly  after  in 
a  small  boat  from  Thuria  into  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Athenian^ 
proceeding  to  judgment  upon  his  not  appearing,  condemned 
both  him  and  them  to  death. 

After  this,  the  Athenian  generals  that  remained  in  Sicily, 
having  divided  the  army  into  two,  and  taken  each  his  part  by 
lot,  went  with  the  whole  towards  Selinus  and  Egesta,  with  in* 
tention  both  to  see  if  the  Egestsans  would  pay  them  the  money, 
and  withal  to  get  knowledge  of  the  designs  of  the  Selinuntians, 
and  learn  the  stttfce  of  their  controversy  with  the  Egestaans. 
And  sailing  by  the  coast  of  Sicily,  having  it  on  their  left  hand 
on  that  side  which  lieth  to  the  Tyrrhene  gulf,  they  came  to 
Himera,  the  only  Grecian  city  in  that  part  of  Sicily :  which 
not  receiving  them,  they  went  on,  and  by  the  way  took  Hyc- 
cara,  a  little  town  of  the  Sicanians,  enemy  to  the  Egestsoans 
and  a  sea  town;  and  having  made  the  inhabitants  slaves,  deli- 
vered the  town  to  the  Egestmans,  whose  horse  forces  were  there 
with  them. 

Thence  the  Athenians  with  their  land  men  returned  through 
the  territory  of  the  Siculi  to  Catana;  and  [the  gallies  went 
about  with  the  captives.  Nicias,  going  with  the  fleet  presently 
from  Hyccara  to  Egesta,  when  he  had  dispatched  with  them  his 
other  business,  and  received  thirty  talents  of  money,  returned  to 
tiie  army.  The  captives  they  ransomed,  of  which  they  made 
one  hundred  and  twenty  talents  more.  Then  they  sailed  about 
to  their  oonfederates^of  the  Siculi,  appointing  them  to  send 
their  forces;  and  with  the  half  of  their  own  they  came  before 
Hybla  in  the  territory  of  Gda,  an  enemy  city,  but  took  it  not, 
and  so  ended  this  summor. 

The  next  winter  the  Athenians  fell  presently  to  make  prepa* 
ration  for  their  journey  againstf  Syracuse.  And  the  Syracusians 
on  ttie  other  side  prepared  to  invade  the  Athenians.  For  seeing 
the  AthenMms  had  not  presently  upon  the  first  fear,  and  expeotar 
tion  of  their  comiqg,  fallen  upon  them,  they  got  everyday  more 
and  more  heart.  And  because  they  went  far  from  them  into 
those  other  parts  of  Sicily^  and  assaulting  Hybla,  could  not  take 
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it) they  contemned ttem mere  than everi  udfMSjttdtlMbconi- 
iBftnden»  (as  b  tbe  manner  of  the  mnltitnde  when  thej  be  in 
coniage)  seeing  thfe  Athenians  came  not  upon  them,  toc6ndii(l 
them  to  Catana.  And  the  Syracusian  horsemen^  which  wese 
erer  abroad  for  scoots,  sparring  up  to  the  camp  of  the  Atfa^ 
nians,  amongst  other  scoitts^  asked  them  whether  they  came 
not  rather  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  anottar^  than  to  restoie  the 
Leontines  to  their  own  ? 

The  Athenian  geneials  having  observed  this,  and  being  desii^ 
ous  to  draw  forth  the  Syracustans'  whole  power  as  far  as  might 
be  from  the  city,  to  be  aUe  in  the  mean  time,  without  impeaeh^ 
ment,  going  thither  in  the  night  bv  .sea,  to  seize  on  sMse  con^- 
venient  place  to  encamp  in ;  for  they  knew  they  should  not  foe 
able  to  do  it  BO  well  in  the  fece  of  an  enemy  prepartd,  nor  if 
they  were  known  to  march  by  land,  for  that  the  Syiiuaisian 
bonemea  beine  many,  would  gieatly  annoy  the  light-armed,  and 
other  mnltttnde,  they  themselves  having  no  horsemen  there} 
wheftas  thus  they  might  possess  th»nselv«s  of  a  place  wfaete  the 
horse  coold  not  do  them  any  hart  at  all  tt>  speak  oF,  (now  Ae 
Syracusian  outlaws  that  were  with  them^  hM  told  them  of  a 
place  near  the  temple  of  Olympk;um%  which  Idso  they  seised)  I 
say,  the  Athenian  geneitds  to  bring  this  their  purpose  to  efibot) 
contrived  tbe  matter  thus :  they  send  a  man  of  whose  fidelity 
they  w«re  weB  aiswred,  and  in  the  opinion  of  tbe  Syracusian 
commanders^  no  less  a  firiend  ofibiki. 

This  man  was  t  Catanftan,  and  said  he  otvne  ftt>m  Catana^ 
from  such  and  such  whuse  names  tbey  kfaew^  and  knew  to  bs 
the  remnant  of  their  wdl-willers  in  that  city.  He  told  theim 
that  the  Athenians  lay  every  night  wiOun  the  town,  and  far  from 
their  arms,  and  that  if  with  tht  Whole  power  Of  their  city^  at  a 
dayi^qfKrinted,  betimes  in  the  moitiing,  they  wouM  come  toiheir 
camp,  those  friends  of  the  Syra»isian«  would  shut  the  Athenian^ 
in,  and  set  fire  on  theirgallies,  by  whidki  means  the  Symcasians 
assaidting  the  palisadb^  might  easily  win  the  camp.  AtA  that 
the  Catanmans  that  were  to  help  them  herein  wetis  many^  and 
those  he  came  fh>m,  already  prepared  for  tt^ 

The  Syrseusian  commandm,  having  beeb  also  otherwise  «ih 
eoumged,  and  having  intended  a  ptepamition  to  go  againift  Ck- 
tana^  thoagh  this  Messenger  had  not  come,  did  so  much  the 
mors  MttdviseAy  believe  the  mail)  aMMlMMightWiys  being  screed 
of  the  day  on  which  they  were  to  be  there,  sent  himr  away* 
These  ciommamleri  (for  by  this  time  the  Sdinuntians,  and  some 
other  their  confederates  were  cdtne  ki)  appeinted  the  Syracu<* 
stans  UMveifsally  to  set  forwards  by  a  day*  And  when  all  their 
necesmries  were  in  k^eaftness^  and  the  day  at  hatod  in  which  lliey 
wot  to  betbeitt>  th^y  set  forwtttfs  tnwaid  Gaitan)%a»d  encamped 
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the  night  following  upon  the  bftnka  of  the  river  SImethus,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Leontines.  The  Athenians  upon  adyertise- 
ment  that  they  were  set  forth,  rising  with  their  whole  army, 
both  themselves,  and  such  of  the  Siculi,  and  others  as  went  with 
them,  and  going  aboard  their  gallies  and  boats  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  set  sail  for  Syracuse.  In  the  morning  betimes,  the 
Athenians  disbarked  over  against  Olympicum,  to  make  theur  camp. 
And  tlie  Syracusian  horsemen,  who  were  at  Catana  before  the 
rest,  finding  the  camp  risen,  came  back  to  the  foot  and  told 
them.  Whereupon  they  went  altogether  back  to  the  aid  of  the 
city.  In  the  mean  time,  the  way  the  Syracusians  had  to  go 
being  long,  the  Athenians  had  pitched  their  camp  at  leisure  in 
a  place  of  advantage,  wherein  it  was  in  their  own  power  to 
begin  battle  when  they  list,  and  where,  both  in  and  before  the 
battle,  the  Syracusian  horsemen  could  least  annoy  them.  For 
on  one  side  there  were  walls,  and  houses,  and  trees,  and  a  lake 
that  kept  them  off;  on  the  other  side  steep  rocks;  and  having 
felled  trees  hard  by,  and  brought  them  to  the  sea  side,  they  made 
a  palisado  both  before  their  gaUies,  and  toward  Dascon.  And 
on  that  part  that  was  most  accessible  to  the  enemy  they  made 
a  f<Nrt  with  stone,  (the  best  they  could  find,  but  unwrought)  and 
with  wood,  and  withal  pulled  down  the  bridge  of  the  river  Ana- 
pus. 

Whilst  this  was  doing,  there  came  none  to  impeach  them 
from  the  city.  The  first  that  came  against  them  were  the  Sy- 
racusian horsemen,  and  by  and  by  after,  all  the  foot  together. 
And  though  at  first  the^  came  up  near  unto  the  camp  of  the 
Athenians,  yet  after,  seeing  the  Athenians  came  not  out  against 
them,  they  retired  again,  and  crossing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Helorine  highway,  staid  there  that  night. 

The  next  day  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates  prepared 
to  fight,  and  were  ordered  thus :  the  Argives  and  the  Manti- 
neans  had  the  right  wing,  the  Athenians  were  in  the  middle, 
and  the  rest  of  their  confederates  in  the  other  wing.  That  half 
of  the  armv  which  stood  foremost  was  ordered  by  eight  in  file ; 
the  other  half  towards  their  tents,  ordered  likewise  by  eights^ 
was  cast  into  the  form  of  a  long  square,  and  commanded  to 
observe  diligently  where  the  rest  of  the  army  was  in  distress, 
and  to  make  specially  thither.  And  in  the  midst  of  these  so 
arranged,  were  received  such  as  carried  the  wei^ns  and  tools 
of  the  army. 

The  Syracusians  arranged  their  men  of  arms,  who  were  Syra- 
cusians of  all  conditions,  apd  as  many  of  their  confederates  as 
were  present,  by  sixteen  in  file.  They  that  came  to  aid  them 
were  chiefly  the  Selinuntians,  and  then  the  horsemen  of  the 
Geloans,  about. two  hundred;  and  of  the  Camarineans  about 
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twenty  horsemen^  and  fifty  aichere.  The  caYabjr  ttey  placet 
in  the  right  point  of  the  battle,  being  in  all  no  less  than  a  thou- 
sand two  huncb^j  and  with  them  the  darters.  Bat  the  Athe- 
nians intending  to  begin  the  battle,  Nicias  went  up  and  down 
the  army,  from  one  nation  to  another,  and  to  all  in  general,  he 
spake  to  this  effect. 

The  Oration  of  Nicias  to  his  Army. 

'  What  need  I  (sirs)  to  make  a  loDg  exhortation,  when  the 
^  battle  is  the  tiling  for  which  we  all  came  hither  ?  Fen:  in  my 

*  opinion  the  present  preparation  is  more  able  to  give  you  en- 
^  couragement,  than  any  oration,  liow  well  soever  made,  if  with 
^  a  weak  army.  For  where  we  are  together,  Argives,  Manti- 
'  naans,  Athenians,  and  the  best  of  the  islanders,  how  can  we 
'  choose,  amongst  so  many  and  good  confederates,  but  conceive 
'  great  hope  of  the  victory  ?  especially  against  tag  and  rag,  and 
'  not  chosen  men  as  we  are  ourselves,  and  against  Sicilians,  wh6 
^  though  they  contemn  us,  cannot  stand  against  us ;  their  skill 
^  not  being  answerable  to  their  courage.    It  roust  be  remem- 

<  bered  also,  that  we  be  far  from  our  own,  and  not  near  to  any 
^  amicable  territory,  but  such  as  we  shall  acquire  by  the  sword. 
^  My  exhortation  to  you  (I  am  certain)  is  contrary  to  that  of  the 

<  enemy.  For  they  say  to  theirs,  you  are  to  fight  for  your 
^  country,  I  say  to  jon,  you  sgre  to  fight  out  of  your  countfy, 
^  where  you  must  either  get  the  victory,  or  not  easily  get  away. 

<  For  many  horsemen  will  be  upon  us.  Remember  therefore 
^  every  man  his  own  worth,,  and  charge  valiantly,  and  think  the 

<  present  necessity  and  streight  we  are  in,  to  be  more  formida- 

*  ble  than  the  enemy.' 

Nicias  having  thus  exhorted  the  army,  led  it  presently  to  the 
charge.  The  Syracusians  expected  not  to  have  fought  at  that 
instant,  and  the  city  bein^  near,  some  of  them  were  gone  away ; 
and  some  for  haste  came  m  running ;  and  though  late,  yet  every 
one,  as  he  came,  put  himself  in,  where  w^s  the  greatest  number. 
For  they  wanted  neither  willingness,  nor  courage  either  in  this 
or  any  other  battle,  being  no  less  valiant,  so  far  forth  as  they 
had  experience,  than  the  Athenians.  But  the  want  of  this 
made  them  even  against  their  wills,  to  abate  also  somewhat  of 
their  courage. 

Nevertheless,  though  they  thought  not  the  Athenians  would 
have  begun  the  battle,  and  were  thereby  constrained  to  fight  on 
a  sudden,  yet  they  resumed  their  arms,  and  came  presently  for- 
ward to  the  encounter. 

And  first,  the  casters  of  stones,  and  slingers,  and  archers  of 
either  side,  skirmbhed  in  the  midst  between  the  armies,  mu- 
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lnaUy  ehiiBiog  eadi  otfafer,  as  WKNigiA  tb&  light^anoed  ivta  not 
uolikely. 

After  this^  the  soothflaycars  brought  forth  their  Bacrificte  ic^ 
cording  to  the  law  of  the  place,  and  the  tminpefeB  instigalied  the 
men  of  arms  to  the  battle.  And  they  came  on  to  fight,  the  Sy- 
racusians  for  their  country,  and  their  lives  for  the  present,  and 
for  their  liberty  in  the  future.  On  the  other  side,  the  Athe- 
nians to  win  the  country  of  another,  and  make  it  their  own^ 
and  not  to  weaken  their  own  by  being  vanquished.  The  Ar- 
gives  and  other  free  confederates  to  help  the  Athenians  tfo  con- 
quer the  oountry  they  came  against,  and  to  retorn  to  their  own 
with  victory.  And  their  subject^oonfedemtes  came  also  on  with 
sreat  coun^,  principally  fiM'  their  better  ^ety,  as  desperate  if 
wey  oveicame  not,  and  withal  upon  tlie  by,  that  by  helfntig  the 
Athenians  to  subdue  the  country  of  anotlV(r>  their  OMm  subjec- 
tion night  be  the  easier. 

After  they  were  come  to  handstrdkes,  they  fought  long  on 
both  sides.  But  in  the  mean  time  Xhett  happened  some  daps 
tof  thundlir  and  flashes  of  lightning,  togiether  with  a  great  shower 
'of  rain ;  insomuch  as  it  Mlded  to  tli^  fear  of  the  Syracusians 
that  were  now  fighting  their  first  battle^  and  nut  liamiliar  with 
ihe  waia ;  whereas  to  the  other  side  that  Kad  more  experience, 
d^  season  of  the  year  seemed  to  expound  that  accident ;  and 
their  gitealest  fear  proceeded  from  the  do  long  resistance  of  their 
eneBMCs,  in  that  they  were  not  iiH  this  while  overcome.  When 
the  Aigivea  first  had  made  the  left  wing  of  the  Syracusians  to 
give  ground,  and  after  them  the  Athenians  also  had  ^ne  the 
like  to  llhdse  that  were  arranged  against  them,  then  the  rest  of 
ihe  Syraeusian  army  was  presently  broken  and  put  to  flight. 
But  the  Athenians  pursued  them  not  far,  (because  the  Syracu- 
sian  hwsemen  being  many,  and  nnvanqnished,  wliensoever  any 
men  of  arms  advanced  fnt  from  the  body  of  the  army^  charged 
upon  them,  and  ^ill  drove  them  in  again)  but  having  followed 
UB  far«s  sirfdy  ti^y  might  in  great  troops,  they  retired  again, 
a»i  evcicted  a  Uophy.  The  Syracusians  having  rallied  Ihem- 
«elveB  in  the  HdcNrine  way^  and  recovered  their  order  ad  well  as 
they  ooald  for  that  time,  sent  a  g^iard  into  Olympicum,  lest 
the  Athlfnians  slioul^take  the  treasure  there,  and  returned  with 
the  rest  nf  the  army  into  the  city»  The  Athenians  went  not  to 
assault  the  temple,  but  gathering  together  their  dead,  laid  them 
npon  tile  fnneral  fine,  and  stiM  tliat  night  upon  the  place.  The 
next  day  they  gave  tnice  to  the  Syrteustans  to  take  up  their 
dead  (of  whom  and  of  their  confederates  w^are  shdn  about  two 
hundred  and  sixty)  and  gathered  up  the  bones  of  theit  own. 
Of  the  Athenians  and  their  confedemtes  there  died  about  fifty. 
And  ^fus,  having  rifled  the  bodies  of  thdr  dead  enemies,  they 
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returned  to  Catana.  For  it  was  now  winter,  and  to  make  war 
there  they  thought  it  yet  impossible,  before  they  had  sent  for 
horsemen  to  Athens,  and  levied  other  amongst  their  oonfede* 
rates  there  in  Sicily;  to  the  end  they  might  not  be  altogether 
over- mastered  in  horse,  and  before  they  had  also  both  levied  mo^ 
ney  there  and  received  more  from  Athens,  and  made  league  with 
certain  cities  which  they  hoped  after  this  battle  would  the  m<^e 
easily  hearken  thereunto ;  and  before  they  had  likewise  pro- 
vided  themselves  of  victuals  and  other  things  necessary,  as  in^ 
tending  the  next  spring  to  undertake  Syracuse  again.  With  this 
mind  they  went  to  ^nter  at  Naxus  and  Catana. 

The  Syracusians,  after  they  had  buried  their  dead,  called  an 
assembly,  and  Hermocrates  the  son  of  Hermon,  a  man  not 
otherwise  second  to  any  in  wisdom  and  in  war,  both  able  for 
his  experience,  and  eminent  for  his  valour,  standing  forth,  gave 
them  encouragement,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  dis^*^ 
xnayed  with  that  which  had  happened. 

'  Their  courage,'  he  said,  <  was  not  overcome,  though  their  want 
'  of  order  had  done  them  hurt.  And  yet  in  that  they  were  not 
'  so  far  inferior,  as  it  was  likely  they  would  have  been.    Bspe- 

*  cially  being  (as  one  may  say^  home  bred  artificers  against  the 
^  most  experienced  in  the  war  of  all  the  Grecians.    That  they 

*  had  also  been  hurt  by  the  number  of  their  generals  and  com-* 

<  manders,  (for  there  were  fifteen  that  commanded  in  chief) 
'  and  by  the  many  supernumerary  soldiers  under  no  command 

<  at  all.  Whereas  if  they  would  make  but  a  few  and  skilful 
'  leaders,  and  prepare  armour  this  winter  for  such  as  want  it, 
^  to  increase  as  much  as  might  be,  the  number  of  their  men  of 
'  arms,  and  compel  them  in  other  things  to  the  exercise  of 
^  discipline,  in  all  reason  they  were  to  liave  the  better  of  the 
^  enemy.    For  valour  they  had  already,  and  to  keep  their  order, 

*  would  be  learnt  by  practice ;  and  both  of  these  would  stilt 
'grow  greater;  skill,  by  practising  with  danger;  and  their 
'  courage  would  grow  bolder  of  itself,  upon  the  confidence  of 
'  skill.  And  for  their  generals  they  ought  to  choose  them  few 
'  and  absolute,  and  to  take  an  oath  unto  them,  to  let  them 
'  lead  the  army  whithersoever  they  thought  best.  For  by  this 
^  means,  both  the  things  that  require  secrecy  would  the  better 
'  be  concealed,  and  all  things  would  be  put  in  readiness  with 
'  order,  and  less  tergiversation.* 

The  Syracusians,  when  they  had  heard  him,  decreed  all  that 
he  advised,  and  elected  three  generals,  him,  Heraclides  the 
son  of  Lysimachus,  and  Sicanus  the  son  of  Exegestus.  They 
sent  also  ambassadors  to  Corinth  and  Laoedemon,  ap  well  i^ 
obtain  a  league  with  them,  as  also  to  persuade  the  Lacedemo- 
nians to  make  a  hotter  war  against  the  Atheniansi  and  to  dedare^ 
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themselves  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Syracasiansi  thereby  either  to 
withdraw  them  from  Sicily5  or  to  make  them  the  less  able  to 
send  supply  to  their  army  which  was  there  already. 

The  Athenian  army  at  Catana  sailed  presently  to  Messana  to 
receive  it  by  treason  of  some  within,  but  the  plot  came  not  to 
efifect.  For  Alcibiades,  when  he  was  sent  for  from  his  charge^ 
being  resolved  to  fly^  and  Icnowing  what  was  to  be  done,  dis^ 
covered  the  same  to  the  friends  of  the  Syracusians  in  Messana, 
who  with  those  of  their  faction  slew  such  as  were  accused ;  and 
being  armed  upon  occasion  of  the  sedition,  obtained  to  have 
the  Athenians  kept  out.  And  the  Athenians  after  thirteen 
days  stay,  troubled  with  tempestuous  weather,  provision  also 
failing,  and  nothing  succeeding,  returned  again  to  Naxus ;  and 
having  fortified  theur  camp  with  a  palisado,  they  wintered  there, 
and  dispatched  a  gaily  to  Athens  for  money,  and  horsemen  to 
be  with  them  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Syracusians  this  winter  raised  a  wall  before  their  city, 
all  the  length  of  the  side  towards  Epipolse,  including  Te- 
menitis  * ;  to  the  end,  if  they  chanced  to  be  beaten,  they 
might  not  be  so  easily  enclosed,  as  when  they  were  in  a  nar- 
rower compass.  And  they  put  a  guard  into  Megara,  and  an- 
other into  Olympium,  and  made  palisadoes  on  the  sea-side,  at 
all  the  places  of  landing.  And  knowing  that  the  Athenians 
wintered  at  Naxus,  they  marched  with  all  the  power  of  the  city 
unto  Catana,  and  after  they  had  wasted  the  territory  and  burnt 
the  cabins  and  camp  where  the  Athenians  had  lodged  before, 
returned  home. 

And  having  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  sent  ambassadors 
to  Camarina,  according  to  a  league  made  before  in  the  time  of 
JLaches,  to  try  if  they  could  win  them  to  their  side,  they  also 
sent  ambassadors  to  oppose  it.  For  they  suspected  that  the 
Camarin«ans  had  sent  those  succours  in  the  former  battle  with 
no  great  good  will,  and  that  now  they  would  take  part  with 
them  no  longer,  seeing  the  Athenians  had  the  better  of  the 
day,  but  would  rather  join  with  the  Athenians  upon  the  former 
league.  Hermocrates  therefore  and  others  being  come  to  Ca- 
marina from  the  Syracusians,  and  Euphemus  and  others  from 
the  Athenians,  when  the  assembly  was  met,  Hermocrates  de- 
siring to  increase  their  envy  to  the  Athenians,  spake  unto  them 
to  this  efifect : 


^  Men  of  Camarina,  we  come  not  hither  upon  fear  that  the 
^  forces  of  the  Athenians  here  present  may  aflRnght  you,  but  lest 


The  Oration  of  Hermocrates. 

narina,  we  come  not  hither  up 
henians  here  present  may  aflRrig 

*  The  f  round  beloD^^ng  to  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
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their  speeches  whicli  they  are  about  to  make,  may  seduce  you, 
before  you  have  also  heard  what  may  be  said  by  us.  They 
arc  come  into  Sicily  with  that  pretence  indeed  which  you  hear 
given  out,  but  with  that  Tntention  which  we  all  suspect.  And 
to  me  they  seem  not  to  intend  the  replantation  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  but  rather  our  supplantation ;  for  surely  it  boldeth  not 
in  reason,  that  they  who  subvert  the  cities  yonder,  should 
come  to  plant  any  city  here ;  nor  that  they  should  have  such 
a  care  of  the  Leontines,  because  Chalcideans,  for  kindred's 
sake,  when  they  keep  in  servitude  the  Chalcideans  themselves 
of  Euboea,  of  whom  these  hens  are  but  the  colonies.  But 
they  both  hold  the  cities  there,  a<nd  attempt  those  that  are 
here  in  one  and  the  same  kind.  For  when  the  lonians,  and 
the  rest  of  the  confederates,  their  own  colonies,  had  willingly 
made  them  their  leaders  in  the  war,  to  avenge  them  on-  ^e 
Medes,  the  Athenians  laying  afterwards  to  their  charge,  to 
some  the  not  sending  of  their  forces,  to  some  their  war  among 
themselves,  and  so  to  the  rest  the  most  colourable  crimina- 
tions they  could  get,  subdued  them  all  to  their  obedience. 
And  it  was  not  for  the  liberty  of  the  Grecians  that  these  men, 
nor  for  the  liberty  of  themselves  that  the  Grecians  made  head 
against  the  Medes ;  but  the  Athenians  did  it  to  make  them 
serve,  not  the  Medes,  but  them ;  and  the  Grecians  to  change 
their  master  as  they  did,  not  for  one  less  wise,  but  for  one 
worse  wise.  But  in  truth  we  come  not  to  accuse  the  Athe- 
nian state  (though  it  obnoxious  enough)  before  you  that  know 
sufficiently  the  injuries  they  have  done ;  but  rather  to  accuse 
ourselves,  who  though  we  have  examples  before  our  eyes,  of 
the  Grecians  there,  brought  into  servitude  for  want  of  defend- 
ing themselves;  and  though  we  see  them  now  with  the  same 
sophistry  of  replanting  the  Leontines  and- their  kindred,  and 
aiding  of  their  confederates  the  Egesteans,  prepare  to  do  the 
like  unto  us,  do  not  yet  unite  ourselves,  and  with  better  cou- 
rage make  them  to  know  that  we  be  not  lonians,  nor  Helles- 
pontines,  nor  Islanders,  that  changing  serve  always  the  Mede 
or  some  other  master ;  but  that  we  are  Doriens  and  free-men 
come  to  dwell  here  in  Sicily  ont  of  Peloponnesus,  a  free 
country.  Shall  we  stand  still  till  we  be  taken^  city  after  city  ? 
When  we  know,  that  that  only  way  we  are  conquerable, 
and  when  we  find  them  wholly  bent  to  this,  that  by  drawing 
some  from'  our  alliance  with  their  words,  and  causing  some  to 
wear  each  other  out  with  war,  upon  hope  of  their  confe- 
deracy, and  winning  others  by  other  fit  language,  they  may 
have  the  power  to  do  us  hurt.  But  we  think,  though  one  of 
the  same  island  perish,  yet  if  he  dwell  far  off,  the  danger  will 
not  come  to  us ;  and  before  it  arrive,  we  count  unhappy  od1> 
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bim  that  suffereth  before  us.  If  any  theref<w6  be  of  this 
opinion  that  it  is  not  he,  but  the  Syracusian  that  is  the  Athe- 
nians' enemy,  and  thinketh  it  a  hard  matter,  that  he  should 
endanger  himself  for  the  territory  that  is  mine,  I  would  have 
him  to  consider,  that  he  is  to  fight  not  chiefly  for  mine,  but 
equally  for  his  own  in  mine,  and  with  the  more  safety,  for 
that  I  am  not  destroyed  before,  and  he  thereby  destitute  of 
my  help,  but  stand  with  him  in  the  battle.  Let  him  also 
consider,  that  the  Athenians  come  not  hither  to  punish  the 
Syracusians  for  being  enemies  to  you,  but  by  pretence  of  me, 
to  make  himself  the  stronger  by  your  friendship.  If  any  man 
here  envieth,  or  also  feareth  us,  (for  the  strongest  are  still 
liable  unto  both)  and  would  therefore  wish  that  the  Syracu- 
sians might  be  weakened,  to  make  them  more  modest,  but 
not  vanquished  for  their  own  safeties  sake,  that  man  hath 
conceived  a  hope  beyond  the  power  of  man.  For  it  is  not 
reasonable,  that  the  same  man  should  be  the  disposer  both  of 
his  desires  and  of  his  fortune.  And  if  his  aim  should  foil  him, 
he  might,  deploring  his  own  misery,  peradventure  wish  to  en- 
joy my  prosperity  again.  But  this  will  not  be  possible  to 
him  that  shall  abandon  me,  and  not  undertake  the  same  dan- 
gers, though  not  in  title,  yet  in  effect  the  same  that  I  do. 
For  though  it  be  our  power  in  title,  yet  in  effect  it  is  your 
own  safety  you  shall  defend.  And  you  men  of  Camarina 
that  are  our  borderers,  and  likely  to  have  the  second  place  of 
danger,  you  should  most  of  all  have  foreseen  this,  and  not 
have  uded  us  so  dully.  You  should  rather  have  come  to  us, 
and  that  which,  if  the  Athenians  had  come  first  against  Ga« 
marina,  you  should  in  your  need  have  implored  at  our  hands, 
the  same  you  should  now  also  have  been  seen  equally  to 
hearten  us  withal,  to  keep  us  from  yielding.  But  as  yet  nei- 
ther you,  nor  any  of  the  rest  have  been  so  forward.  Perhaps 
upon  fear  you  mean  to  deal  evenly  between  us  both,  and 
allege  your  league  with  the  Atbenians.  You  made  no 
league  against  your  friends,  but  against  your  enemies,  in  case 
any  should  invade  you :  and  by  it  you  are  also  tied  to  aid  the 
Athenians  when  others  wong  them,  but  not  when  (as  now) 
they  wrong  their  neighbours.  For  even  the  Rhegians  who 
are  Chalcideans,  refuse  to  help  them  in  replanting  the  Leon- 
tines,  though  these  also  be  Chalcideans.  And  then  it  were  a 
hard  case,  if  they  suspecting  a  bad  action  under  a  fair  justifi- 
cation, are  wise  without  a  reason,  and  you,  upon  pretence  of 
reason,  should  aid  your  natural  enemies,  and  help  them  that 
most  hate  you,  to  destroy  your  more  natural  kindred. 
^  But  this  is  no  justice ;  to  fight  with  them  is  justice,  and  not 
'  to  stand  in  fear  of  their  preparation.    Which  if  we  hold  to- 
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^  getber  is  not  terrible^  but  is,  if  contrarily  (which  they  endea- 

*  vour)  we  be  disunited.  For  neither  when  they  came  against 
^  us  being  none  but  ourselves,  and  had  the  upper-hand  in  bat- 

*  tie,  could  they  yet  efiect  their  purpose,  but  quickly  went 
^  their  ways.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  we  should  be  afraid 
'  when  we  are  all  together,  but  that  we  should  have  the  better 
'  will  to  unite  ourselves  in  a  league.  And  the  rather,  because 
'  we  are  to  have  aid  ftom  Peloponnesus,  who  every  way  excel 
^  these  men  in  military  sufficiency.  Nor  should  you  think  that 
^  your  purpose  to  aid  neither,  as  being  in  league  with  both,  is 

*  either  just  in  respect  of  us,  or  safe  for  yourselves.  For  it  is 
'  not  so  just  in  substance,  as  it  is  in  the  pretence.  For  if 
'  through  want  of  your  aid  the  assailed  perish,  and  the  assailant 
'  become  victor,  what  do  you  by  your  neutrality  but  leave  the 
^  safety  of  the  one  undefended,  and  suffer  the  other  to  do  evil  ? 
<  Whereas  it  were  more  noUe  in  you,  by  joining  with  the 
^  wronged,  and  with  your  kindred,  both  to  defend  the  common 
^  good  of  Sicily,  and  keep  the  Athenians  as  your  friends,  from 
'  an  act  of  injustice.  To  be  short,  we  Syracusians  say,  that  to 
^  demonstrate  plainly  to  you,  or  to  any  other,  the  thing  you  al- 
^  ready  know,  is  no  hard  matter;  but  we  pray  you,  and  withal*, 
^  if  yoQ  rgect  our  words,  we  protest,  that  whereas  the  lonians, 
^  who  have  ever  been  our  enemies,  do  take  counsel  against  us, 
f  you  that  are  Doriens  as  well  as  we,  betray  us.  And  if  they 
'  subdue  us,  though  it  be  by  your  counsels  that  they  do  it,  yet 
'  they  only  shall  have  the  honour  of  it.  And  for  the  prize  of 
^  their  victory,  they  will  have  none  other  but  even  the  authors 

*  of  tiieir  victory.  But  if  the  victory  fall  unto  us,  even  you 
'  also,  the  cause  of  this  our  danger,  shall  undergo  the  penalty. 

*  Consider  therefore  now,  and  take  your  choice,  whether  you 

*  win  have  servitude  without  the  present  danger,  or  saving 
^  yourselves  with  us,  both  avoid  the  dishonour  of  having  a 
^  master,  and  escape  our  enmity,  which  is  likely  otherwise  to  be 

*  lasting.' 

Thus  spake  Hermocrales, 

After  him,  Euphemus,  ambassador  from  the  Athenians, 
spake  thus : 

The  Oration  of  Euphemus* 

*  Though  our  coming  were  to  renew  our  former  league,  yet 

*  seeing  we  are  touched  by  the  Syracusian,  it  will  be  necessary 

*  we  speak  something  here  of  the  right  of  our  dominion.  And 
« the  greatest  testimony  <rf  this  right  he  hath  himself  given,  in 

*  that  he  said  the  lonJans  were  ever  enemies  to  the  Doriens.' 
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And  it  is  true.  For  being  lonians,  we  have  endeavoured  to 
find  out  some  means  or  other  how  best  to  free  ourselves  from 
subjection  to  the  Peloponnesians,  that  are  Doriens^  more  in 
number  than  we,  and  dwelling  near  us.  After  the  Medan 
war,  having  gotten  us  a  navy,  we  were  delivered  thereby  from 
the  command  and  leading  of  the  Lacedemonians;  there  being 
no  cause  why  they  should  rather  be  leaders  of  us  than  we  of 
them,  save  only  that  they  were  then  the  stronger.  And  whett 
we  were  made  commanders  of  those  Grecians  which  before 
lived  under  the  king,  we  took  upon  us  the  government  of 
them,  because  we  thought,  that  having  power  in  our  hands  to 
defend  ourselves,  we  should  thereby  be  the  less  subject  to  the 
Peloponnesians.  And  to  say  truth,  we  subjected  the  lonians 
and  Islanders^  (whom  the  Syracusians  say  we  brought  into 
bondage  being  our  kindred)  not  without  just  cause :  for  they 
came  with « the  Medes  against  ours  their  mother  city,  and  for 
fear  of  losing  their  wealth,  durst  not  revolt  as  we  did,  that 
abandoned  our  very  city.  But  as  they  were  content  to  serve, 
so  they  would  have  imposed  the  same  condition  upon  us.  For 
these  causes  we  took  upon  us  our  dominion  over  them,  both 
as  worthy  of  the  same^  in  that  we  brought  the  greatest  fleet 
and  promptest  courage  to  the  service  of  the  Grecians : 
.whereas  they  with  the  Tike  promptness  in  favour  of  the  Medes, 
did  us  hurt :  and  also  as  being  desirous  to  procure  ourselves  a 
strength  against  the  Peloponnesians.  And  follow  any  other 
we  will  not,  seeing  we  alone  have  pulled  down  the  Barbarian, 
(and  therefore  have  right  to  command)  or  at  least  have  put 
ourselves  into  danger  more  for  the  liberty  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians, than  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  our  own  besides. 
Now  to  seek  naeans  for  ones  own  preservation  is  a  thing  un- 
blameable.  And  as  it  is  for  our  own  safeties  cause  that  we 
are  now  here,  so  also  we  find  that  the  same  will  be  profitable 
for  you.  Which  we  will  make  plain,  from  those  very  things 
which  they  accuse,  and  you  as  most  formidable  suspect  us  of; 
being  assured  that  such  as  suspect  with  vehement  fear,  though 
they  may  be  won  for  the  present  with  the  sweetness  of  an 
oration,  yet  when  the  matter  comes  to  performance,  will  then 
do  as  shall  be  most  for  their  turn.  We  have  told  you  that 
we  hold  our  dominion  yonder  upon  fear ;  and  that  upon  the 
same  cause  we  come  hither  now  by  the  help  of  our  friends,  to 
assure  the  cities  here,  and  not  to  bring  you  into  subjection, 
but  rather  to  keep  you  from  it. 

^  And  let  no  man  object  that  we  be  solicitous  for  those  that 
are  nothing  to  us.  For  as  long  as  you  be  preserved,  and  able 
to  make  head  against  the  Syracusians^  we  shall  be  the  less 
annoyed  by  their  sending  of  forces  to  the^  Pek>ponnesian3. 
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Aod  in  this  point  you  are  very  much  unto  us*  For  the  same 
reason  it  is  meet  also  that  we  replant  the  Leontines,  not 
to  subject  them^  as  their  kindred  in  Eubcea^  but  to  make 
them  puissant  as  we  can ;  that  being  near,  they  may  from 
their  own  territory  weaken  the  Syracusians  in  our  behalf.  For 
as  for*  our  wars  at  home,  we  are  a  match  for  our  enemies 
without  their  help.  And  the  Chalcidean,  (whom  having 
made  a  slave  yonder,  the  Syracusiah  sud,  we  absurdly  pretend 
to  vindicate  into  liberty  here)  is  most  beneficial  to  us  there 
without  arms,  paying  money  only ;  but  the  Leontines,  and 
other  our  friends  here,  are  the  most  profitable  to  us,  when  they 
are  most  in  liberty. 

^  Now  to  a  tyrant,  or  city  that  reigneth,  nothing  can  be 
thought  absurd,  if  profitable,  nor  any  roan  a  friend  that  may 
not  he  trusted  to.  Friend  or  enemy  he  must  be,  according  to 
the  several  occasions.  But  here  it  is  for  our  benefit  not  to 
weaken  our  friends,  but  by  our  friends'  strength  to  weaken  our 
enemies.  This  you  must  needs  believe,  in  as  much  as  yoB«> 
der  also,  we  so  command  over  our  confederates,  as  every  of 
them  may  be  most  useful  to  us.  The  Chians  and  Methym- 
nseans  redeem  their  liberty  with  providing  us  some  gallies  : 
the  most  of  the  rest  with  a  tribute  of  money,  somewhat  more 
press!  ng.  Some  again  of  our  confederates  are  absolutely 
free,  notwithstanding  that  they  be  islanders,  and  easy  to  be 
subdued.  The  reason  whereof  is  this,  they  are  situate  in 
places  commodious  about  Peloponnesus.  It  it  probable  there- 
fore  that  here  also  we  will  so  order  our  aflairs,  as  shall  be 
most  for  our  own  turn,  and  most  according  to  our  fear 
(as  we  told  you)  of  the  Syracusians,  For  they  afiect  a  domi* 
nion  over  you ;  and  having  by  advantage  of  your  suspicion  of 
us,  drawn  you  to  their  side,  will  themselves  by  force,  or,  (if 
we  go  home  without  effect)  by  your  want  of  friends,  have  the 
sole  command  of  Sicily,  which,  if  ^ou  join  with  them,  must 
of  necessity  come  to  pass.  For  neither  will  it  be  easy  for  us 
to  bring  so  great  forces  again  together,  nor  will  the  Syracu- 
sians want  strength  to  subdue  you  if  we  be  absent.  Him 
that  thinketh  otherwise,  the  thing  itself  convinceth :  for  when 
you  called  us  in  to  aid  you  at  the  first,  the  fear  you  pre- 
tended was  only  this,  that  if  we  neglected  you,  the  Syracu-  / 
sians  would  subdue  you,  and  we  thereby  should  participate  of  y 
the  danger.  And  it  were  unjust  that  the  argument,  you  / 
would  needs  have  to  prevail  then  with  us,  shoijdd  now  have  / 
no  effect  on  yourselves;  or  that  you  should  be  jealous  / 
of  the  much  strength  we  bring  against  the  power  of  the  y 
Syracusians,  when  much  rather  you  should  give  the  lessy 
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"*  ear  nnto  them.      We  cannot  so  much  as  stay  here  with- 

*  out  you ;  and  if  becoming  perfidious,  we  should  subdue 
^  these  states,  yet  we  are  unable  to  hold  them ;  both  in 
^  respect  of  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  for  want  of  means  of 
^  guarding  them,  because  they  be  great,  and  provided  after  the 
^  manner  of  the  continent.  Whereas  the^,  not  lodged  near 
^  you  in  a  camp,  but  inhabiting  near  you  m  a  city  of  greater 

*  power  than  this  of  ours,  will  be  always  watching  their  advan- 

*  tages  against  you  :  and  when  an  opportunity  shall  be  offered 
^  against  any  of  your  cities,  will  be  sure  not  to  let  it  slip*  This  they 
^  i^ve  already  made  to  appear,  both  in  their  proceedings  against 

*  the  Leontines,  and  also  otherwise.  And  yet  have  these  the 
^  face  to  move  you  against  us  that  hindar  this,  and  that  have 
^  hitherto  kept  Sicily  from  falling  into  their  hands.  But  we  on 
^  the  other  side,  invite  you  to  a  for  more  real  safety,  and  pray 

*  you  not  to  betray  that  safety  which  we  both  of  us  hold  from 
^  one  another  at  this  present,  but  to  consider  that  they  by  their 

*  own  number  have  way  to  you  always,  though  without  confe- 
^  derates,  whereas  you  shall  seldom  have  so  great  an  aid  again 
^  to  resist  them.    Which  if  through  your  jealousy  you  suffer  to 

*  go  away  without  effect ;  or  if  it  miscarry,  you  will  hereafter 

*  wish  for  the  least  part  of  the  same,  when  their  coming  can 

*  no  more  do  you  good.     But  (CamarinDsans)  be  neither  you 

*  nor  others,  moved  with  their  calumnies.    We  have  told  you 

*  the  very  truth  why  we  are  suspected  ;  and  summarily  we  will 
^  tell  it  you  again,  claiming  to  prevail  with  you  thereby.  We 
'  say  we  command  yonder,  lest  else  we  should  obey,  and  we  as- 

*  sert  into  liberty  the  cities  here,  lest  else  we  should  be  harmed 

*  by  them.    Many  things  we  are  forced  to  be  doing,  because 

*  many  things  we  have  to  beware  of.  And  both  now  and  be- 
<  fore  we  came  not  uncalled,  but  called  as  confederates  to  such 

*  of  you  as  suffer  wrong.  Make  not  yourselves  judges  of  what 
^  we  do,  nor  go  about  as  censors  (which  were  now  hard  to  do) 

to  divert  us ;  but  as  far  as  this  busy  humour  and  fashion 
of  ours  may  be  for  your  own    service,  so  far  take  and 

*  use  it.  And  think  not  the  same  hurtful  alike  to  all,  but  that 
^  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecians  have  good  by  it.     For  in  all 

*  places,  though  we  be  not  of  any  side,  yet  both  he  that  looketh 

*  to  be  wronged,  and  he  that  contriveth  to  do  wrong,  by  the 

*  obviousness  of  the  hope  that  the  one  hath  of  our  aid,  and  of 

*  the  fear  that  the  other  hath  of  their  own  danger  if  we  should 
'  come,  are  brought  by  necessity,  the  one  to  moderation  against 
'  his  will,  the   other  into  safety,  witliout  his  trouble.      He- 

*  fuse  not  therefore  the  security  now  present,  common  both  to 
'  us  that  require  it,  and  to  yourselves.     But  do  as  others  use  to 
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^  do ;  come  with  us,  and  instead  of  defeDding  yourselves  always 
'  against  the  Syracusians,  take  your  turn  once,  and  put  them  to 
'  their  guard  as  they  have  done  you/ 

Thus  spake  Euphemus. 

The  Camarinaeans  stood  thus  affected  :  they  bare  good  will 
to  the  Athenians,  save  that  they  thought  to  subjugate  Sicily; 
and  were  ever  at  strife  with  the  Syracusians  about  their  borders. 
Yet  because  they  were  afraid  that  the  Syracusians  that  were 
near  them  might  as  well  get  the  victory  as  the  other,  they  had 
both  formerly  sent  them  some  few  horse,  and  also  now  resolved 
for  the  future  to  help  the  Syracusians,  but  underhand,  and  as 
sparingly  as  was  possible ;  and  withal  that  they  might  no  less 
seem  to  favour  the  Athenians  than  the  Syracusians,  especially 
after  they  had  won  a  battle,  to  give  for  the  present  an  equal 
answer  unto  both.  So  after  deliberation  had  they  answered 
thus,  ^  that  for  as  much  as  they  that  warred  were  both  of  them 
^  their  confederates,  they  thought  it  most  agreeable  to  their 
'oath,  for  the  present  to  give  aid  to  neither/  And  so  the 
^ambassadors  of  both  sides  went  their  ways :  and  the  Syracu- 
'ans  made  preparation  for  the  war  by  themselves. 

The  Athenians  being  encamped  at  Naxus,  treated  with  the 
{[culi,  to  procure  as  many  of  them  as  they  might  to  their  side, 
whom,  such  as  inhabited  the  plain  and  were  subject  to  the 
cusiansy  for  the  most  part  held  off;  but  they  that  dwelt  in 
f  most  inland  parts  of  the  island,  being  a  free  people,  and  ever 
bre  dwelling  in  villages,  presently  agreed  with  the  Athenians, 
brought  corn  into  the  army,  and  some  of  them  also  money. 
^  those  that  heU  off,  the  Athenians  went  with  their  army,  and 
Sme  they  forced  to  come  in,  and  others  they  hindered  from 
leceiving  the  aids  and  garrisons  of  the  Syracunans.     And  hav- 
ing brought  their  fleet  from  Naxus,  where  it  had  been  all  the 
^  winter  till  now,  they  lay  the  rest  of  the  winter  at  Cataoa,  and 
re-erected  their  camp  formerly  burnt  by  the  Syracusians. 

They  sent  a  gaily  to  Carthage  to  procure  amity,  and  what 
help  they  could  from  thence :  and  into  Hetruria,  because  some 
cities  there  had  of  their  own  accord  promised  to  take  their 

girts.  They  sent  likewise  to  the  Siculi  about  them,  and  to 
gesta,  appointing  them  to  send  in  all  the  horse  they  could,  and 
made  ready  bricks  and  iron,  and  whatsoever  else  was  necessary 
for  a  siege,  and  every  other  thing  they  needed,  as  intending  to 
fall  in  hand  with  the  war  early  the  next  spring. 

The  ambassadors  of  Syracuse,  which  were  sent  to  Corinth 
and  Lacedemon,  as  they  sailed  by,  endeavoured  also  to  move 
the  Italians  to  a  regard  of  this  action  of  the  Athenians.  Being 
come  to  Corinth,  they  spake  unto  them,  and  demanded  aid 
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upon  the  title  ^  of  consanguinity.  The  Corintliians  ha^ng 
forthwith  for  their  own  part  decreed  cheerfully  to  aid  them, 
sent  also  ambassadors  from  themselves  along  with  these  to  Lacede- 
mon^  to  help  them  to  persuade  the  Lacedemonians  both  to  make  a 
more  open  war  against  the  Athenians  at  home,  and  to  send 
some  forces  also  into  Sicily. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  ambassadors  were  at  Lacederoon 
from  Corinth,  Alcibiades  was  also  there  with  his  fellow  fugi- 
tives ;  who  presently  upon  their  escape,  passed  over  from  Thu- 
ria  first  to  Cyllene  the  haven  of  the  Eleans  in  a  ship,  and  after- 
wards went  thence  to  Laccylemon,  sent  for  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians themselves  under  public  security  :  for  he  feared  them  for 
his  doings  about  Mantinea.  And  it  fell  out,  that  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Lacedemonians,  the  Corinthians,  Syracusians, 
and  Alcibiades,  made  all  of  them  the  same  request.  Now  the 
Ephores  and  magistrates,  though  intending  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Syracuse,  to  hinder  them  from  compounding  with  the 
Athenians,  being  yet  not  forward  to  send  them  aid,  Alcibiades 
stood  forth  and  sharpened  the  Lacedemonians,  inciting  them 
with  words  to  this  e£fect : 

The  Oration  of  Alcibiades. 

*  It  will  be  necessary  that  I  say  something  first  concerning 

*  mine  own  accusation,  lest  through  jealousy  of  me  you  bring 
^  a  prejudicate  ear  to  the  common  business.    My  ancestors 

*  having  on  a  certain  quarrel  renounced  the  office  f  of  receiving 

<  you,  I  was  the  man  that  restored  the  same  again,  aud  shewed 
^  you  all  possible  respect,  both  otherwise,  and  in  the  .matter  t 
^  of  your  loss  at  Pylus.  Whilst  I  persisted  in  my  good  will  to 
^  you,  being  to  make  a  peace  at  Athens,  by  treating  the  same 

<  with  my  adversaries,  you  invested  them  with  authority,  and 
^  me  with  disgrace.  For  which  cause,  if  in  applying  myself 
^  afterwards  to  the  Mautinseans  and  Argives,  or  in  any  thing 

*  else  I  did  hurt  you,  I  did  it  justly.  And  if  any  man  here 
^  were  causelessly  angry  with  roe  then  when  he  sufibred,  him 
^  be  now  content  again,  when  he  knows  the  true  cause  of  the 
'  same.     Or  if  any  man  think  the  worse  of  me  for  inclining  to 

<  the  people,  let  him  acknowledge  that  therein  also  he  is  of- 

<  fended  without  a  cause.     For  we  have  been  always  enemies 

^  to  tyrants,  and  what  is  contrary  to  a  tyrant,  is  called  the  peo-  ' 

•  Corinth  wai  the  mother  city  of  SyracoKe. 

f  n^iflmt.  The  Lacedeoionitto  ambaasadon  that  oame  at  aoy  time  to  Athens, 
were  entertained  by  hit  ancestors:  this  waa  the  office  which  thej  after  upon 
ct  quarrel  renoaoced,  and  Alcibiades  soog^htto  repair. 

X  He  fti?oured  their  priionen  taken  there,  and  imprisoBed  at  Athens. 
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*  pie;    and   from  thence   hath  continued  our   adherence   to 

*  the  multitude.  Besides,  in  a  city  governed  by  democracy,  it 
^  was  necessary  in  most  things  to  follow  the  present  course ; 
'  nevertheless  we  have  endeavoured  to  be  more  moderate  than 
^  suiteth  with  the  now  headstrong  humour  of  the  people.  But 
^  others  there  have  been  both  formerly  and  now,  that  have  in- 

*  cited  the  common  people  to  worse  things  than  I,  and  they  are 
^  those  that  have  also  driven  out  me.    But  as  for  us,  when  we 

*  had  the  charge  of  the  whole,  we  thought  it  reason,  by 
'  what  form  it  was  grown  most  great  and  most  free,  and  in 
^  which  we  received  it,  in  the  same  to  preserve  it.  For  though 
^  such  of  us  as  have  judgment,  do  know  well  enough  what  the 
^  democracy  is^  and  I  no  less  than  another,  (insomuch  as  I 
^  could  inveigh  against  it,  but  of  confessed  madness  nothing 
^  can  be  said  that  is  new)  yet  we  thought  it  not  safe  to  change 
^  it,  when  you  our  enemies  were  so  near  us.    Thus  stands  the 

<  matter  touching  my  own  accusation.     And  concerning  what 

<  we  are  to  consult  of  both  you  and  I,  if  I  know  any  thing  which 
^  yourselves  do  not,  hear  it  now.     We  made  this  voyage  into 

<  Sicily,  first  (if  we  could)  to  subdue  the  Sicilians ;  after  thero^ 

*  the  Italians ;  after  them,  to  assay  the  dominion  of  Carthage^ 
'  and  Carthage  itself.  If  these,  or  most  of  these  enterprises  sue* 
^  ceeded,  then  next  we  would  have  undertaken  Peloponnesus, 

*  with  the  accession  both  of  the  Greek  forces  there,  and  with 
'  many  mercenary  Barbarians^  Iberians,  and  others  of  those  parts, 
^  confessed  to  be  the  most  warlike  of  the  Barbarians  that  are 
'  now.  We  should  also  have  built  many  gallies,  besides  these 
'  which  we  have  already,  (there  being  plenty  of  timber  in  Italy) 
^  with  the  which  besieging  Peloponnesus  round,  and  also  tak- 
'  ing  the  cities  thereof  with  our  land  forces,  upon  such  oc- 
'  caslons  as  should  arise  from  the  land,  some  by  assault,  and 

*  some  by  sie^e,  we  hoped  easily  to  have  debelled  it,  and  after- 
^  wards  to  have  gotten  the  dominion  of  all  Greece.  As  for 
'  money  and  corn  to  facilitate  some  points  of  this,  the  places  we 
^  should  have  conquered  there,  besides  what  here  we  should 
'  have  found,  would  sufiiciently  have  furnished  us. 

*  Thus,  from  one  that  most  exactly  knoweth  it,  you  have 
'  beard  what  is  the  design  of  the  fleet  now  gone,  and  which 
'  the  generals  there,  as  fiEur  as  they  can,  will  also  put  in  exe- 
'  cution. 

*  Understand  next,  that  unless  you  aid  them,  they  yonder 
'  cannot  possibly  hold  out.  For  the  Sicilians,  though  inexpert, 
'  if  many  of  them  unite,  may  well  subsist;  but  that  the  Syra- 
'  cusians  alone,  with  their  whole  power  already  beaten,  and 

*  withal  kept  from  the  use  of  the  sea,  should  withstand  the 
«  forces  of  the  Athenians  already  there,  is  a  thing  impossible* 
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*  And  if  their  city  should  be  taken,  all  Sicily  is  had,  and  soon 
^  after  Italy  also,  and  the  danger  from  thence,  which  I  fore- 
^  told  you,  would  not  be  long  ere  it  fell  upon  you.     Let  no 

*  man  therefore  think  that  he  now  consulteth  of  Sicily  only,  but 
^  also  of  Peloponnesus,  unless  this  be  done  with  speed.  L#et  the 
'  army  you  send  be  of  such,  as  being  aboard,  may  row, 
^  and  landing,  presently  be  armed.  And  (which  I  think  more 
^  profitable  than  the  array  itself)  send  a  Spartan  for  com- 
'  mander,  both  to  train  the  soldiers  already  there,  and  to  oom^ 

*  pel  unto  it  such  as  refuse.  For  thus  will  your  present  friends 
^  be  the  more  encouraged,  and  such  as  be  doubtful,  come  to 

*  you  with  the  more  assurance.  It  were  also  good  to  make 
'  war  more  openly  upon  them  here,  that  the  Syracusians  see- 
'  ing  your  care,  may  the  rather  hold  out,  and  the  Athenians  be 
'  less  able  to  send  supply  to  their  army.  You  ought  like- 
'  wise  to  fortify  Decelea  in  the  tenitory  of  Athens,  a  thing 
^  which  the  Athenians  themselves  most  fear,  and  reckon  for 
'  the  only  evil  they  have  not  yet  tasted  in  this  war.  And 
^  the  way  to  hurt  an  enemy  most,  is  to  know  certainly  what 
'  he  most  feareth,  and  to  bring  the  same  upon  him.  For 
'  ivC  reason  a  man  therefore  feareth  a  thing  most,  as  having 
^  the  precisest  knowledge  of  what  will  most  hurt  him.  As  for 
'  the  commodities  which  yourselves  shall  reap,  and  deprive  the 
^  enemy  of  by  so  fortifying,  letting  much  pass,  I  will  sum  you 
'  up   the  principal.     Whatsoever  the   territory   is  furnished 

*  withal,  will  come  most  of  it  unto  you,  partly  taken,  and 
'  partly  of  its  own  accord.  The  revenue  of  the  silver  mines  in 
^  Laurium,  and  whatsoever  other  proiit  they  have  from  thehr 
'  land,  or  from  their  courts  of  justice  *,  will  presently  be  lost 
'  And  which   is  worst,  their  confederates  will  be  remiss   in 

*  bringing  in  their  revenue,  and  will  care  little  for  the  Atbe- 
^  nians,  if  they  believe  once  that  you  follow  the  war  to  the  ut- 

*  most. 

'  That  any  of  these  things  be  put  in  act  speedily  and  ear- 
'  nestly,  (men  of  Lacedemon)  it  resteth  only  on  yourselves : 
^  for  I  am  confident,  and  I  think  I  err  not,  that  all  Uiese  things 
^  are  possible  to  be  done.  Now  I  must  crave  this,  that  I  be 
^  neither  the  worse  esteemed,  for  that  having  once  been 
^  thought  a  lover  of  my  country,  I  go  now  amongst  the 
'  greatest  enemies  of  the  same,  against  it ;  nor  yet  mis- 
'  trusted  as  one  that  speaketh  with  the  zeal  of  a  fugitive* 
^  For  though  I  fly  from  the  malice  of  them  that  drove  me  out, 
'  I  shall  not  (if  you  take  my  counsel)  fly  your  profit.    Nor 


*  Ac  fees  and  fines,  which  wonid  cease  in^the  towns  abroat%  the  enemy  coa. 
tinuaUy  lyin^  upon  them,.or  not  be  abl^  to  be  conveTed  to  the  city. 
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^  are  you  enemies  so  much,  who  have  hurt  but  your  enemies^ 
'  as  they  are  that  have  made  enemies  of  friends.  I  love  not  my 
«  country,  as  wronged  by  it,  but  as  having  lived  in  safety  in  it. 
^  Nor  do  I  think  tlmt  I  do  herein  go  against  any  country  of  mine, 

<  but  that  I  far  rather  seek  to  recover  the  country  1  have  not. 
'  And  he  is  truly  a  lover  of  hb  country,  not  that  refuseth  to  in- 
^  vade  the  country  be  hath  wrongfully  lost,  but  that  desires  so 

<  much  to  be  in  it,  as  by  any  means  he  can,  he  will  attempt  to 
^  recover  it.  I  desire  you  therefore,  (Lacedemonians)  to  make 
*  use  of  my  service,  in  whatsoever  danger  or  labour,  confidently, 
^  seeing  you  know,  (according  to  the  common  saying)  if  I  did 

<  hurt  you  much  when  I  was  your  enemy,  I  can  help  you  much 
'  when  I  am  your  friend.  And  so  much  the  more,  in  that  I  know 

<  the  state  of  Athens,  and  but  conjectured  at  yours.    And  con* 

<  sidering  you  are  now  in  deliberation  upon  a  matter  of  so  ex- 
^  treme  importance,  I  pray  you  think  not  much  to  send  an  army 

<  both  into  Sicily  and  Attica,  as  well  to  preserve  the  great  mat- 

<  ters  that  are  there,  with  the  presence  of  a  small  part  of  your 

<  force,  as  also  to  pull  down  the  power  of  the  Athenians,  both 
^  present  and  to  come;  and  afterwards  to  dwell  in  safety  your- 

<  selves,  and  to  have  the  leading  of  all  Greece;  not  forced, 
f  but  voluntary,  and  with  their  good  afiection.' 

Thus  spake  Alcibiades. 

And  the  Lacedemonians,  though  before  this  they  had  a  pur- 
pose of  their  own  accord,  to  send  an  army  against  Athens,  but 
had  delayed  and  neglected  it,  yet  when  these  particulars  were 
delivered  by  him,  they  were  a  great  deal  the  more  confirmed  in 
the  same,  conceiving  that  what  they  had  heard,  was  frooLone 
that  evidently  knew  it.  Insomuch  as  they  had  set  their  minds 
already  upon  the  fortifying  at  Decelea,  and  upon  the  sending  of 
some  succours  into  Sicily  for  the  present.  And  having  assigned 
Gylippus  the  son  of  Cleandridas  unto  the  Syracusian  ambassa- 
dors for  chief  commander,  they  willed  him  to  consider  both  with 
them  and  the  Corinthians,  how  best  (for  their  present  means) 
and  with  greatest  speed,  some  help  might  be  conveyed  unto  them 
in  Sicily.  He  thereupon  appointed  the  Corinthians  to  send  him 
two  gallies  presently  to  Asine,  and  to  furnish  the  re^  they  meant 
to  send,  and  to  have  them  ready  to  sail  when  occasion  should 
serve*    This  agreed  upon,  they  departed  from  Laoedemon. 

In  the  mean  time  the  gaily  arrived  at  Athens,  which  the  ge- 
nerals sent  home  for  money  and  horsemen.  And  the  Athenians 
upon  hearing,  decreed  to  send  both  provision  and  horsemen  to 
the  army.  So  the  winter  ended,  and  the  seventeenth  year  of 
this  war,  vtrrittcn  by  Thucydides. 
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YEAR  XVIII. 

In  the  very  beginDing  of  the  next  spring,  the  Athenians  in 
Sicily  departed  from  Catana,  and  sailed  by  the  coast  to  Megara 
of  Sicily.  The  inhabitants  whereof,  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant 
Gelon,  the  Syracusians  (as  I  mentioned  before)  had  driven  out^ 
and  now  possess  the  territory  themselves.  Landing  here  they 
wasted  the  fields,  and  having  assaulted  a  certain  small  fortress  of 
the  Syracusians,  not  taking  it,  they  went  presently  back  part  by 
land,  and  part  by  sea,  unto  the  river  Tereas.  And  landing 
again  in  the  plain  fields,  wasted  the  same  and  burnt  up  their 
corn ;  and  lighting  on  some  Syracusians,  not  many,  they  slew 
some  of  them ;  and  having  set  up  a  trophy,  went  all  again  aboard 
their  gallies.  Thence  they  returned  to  Catana,  and  took  in 
victual.  Then  with  their  whole  army  they  went  to  Centoripa, 
a  small  city  of  the  Siculi,  which  yielding  on  composition,  they 
departed,  and  in  their  way  burnt  up  the  corn  of  the  Inessseans 
and  the  Hyblaeans.  Being  come  again  to  Catana,  they 
find  there  two  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen  arrived  from  Athens 
without  horses,  though  not  without  the  furniture,  supposing  to 
have  horses  there ;  and  thirty  archers  on  horseback,  and  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver. 

The  same  spring  the  Lacedemonians  led  forth  their  army 
against  Argos,  and  went  as  far  as  to  Cleonse ;  but  an  earthquake 
happening,  they  went  home  again.  But  the  Argives  invadeid  the 
territory  of  Thynea,  confining  on  their  own,  and  took  a  great 
booty  from  the  Lacedemonians,  which  they  sold  for  no  less  than 
twenty-five  talents  ♦. 

Not  long  after,  the  commons  of  Thespise  set  upon  them  that 
had  the  government ;  but  not  prevailing,  they  were  part  appre- 
hended, and  part  escaped  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  having  also 
aided  them. 

The  Syracusians  the  same  summer,  when  they  heard  that 
the  Athenians  had  horsemen  sent  to  them  from  Athens,  and 
that  they  were  ready  now  to  come  against  them,  conceiving  that 
if  the  Athenians  got  not  Epipolse,  a  rocky  ground,  and  lying  just 
against  the  city,  they  would  not  be  able,  though  masters  of  the 
field,  to  take  in  the  city  with  a  wall ;  intended  therefore,  lest 
the  enemy  should  oome  secretly  up,  to  keep  the  passages  by 
which  there  was  access  unto  it,  with  a  guard.  For  the  rest  of 
the  place  is  to  the  outside  high  and  steep,  falling  to  the  city  by 
degrees,  and  on  the  inside  wholly  subject  to  the  eye.  And  it 
is  called  by  the  Syracusians,  Epipolee,  because  it  lieth  above 

*  Four  tbouMnd  teren  faandred  and  leventcan  pound*  ten  tbilliogi  ■terlio;. 
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the  level  of  the  rest.  The  Syracusians  coming  out  of  the  city 
with  their  whole  power  into  a  meadow  by  the  side  of  the  river 
AnapuS)  betimes  m  the  morDing,  (for  Hermocrates  and  his  fel- 
low commanders  had  already  received  their  charge)  were  there 
taking  a  view  of  their  arms ;  but  first  they  had  set  apart  seven 
hundred  men  of  arms,  under  the  leading  of  Diomilus,  an  outlaw 
of  AndroSy  both  to  guard  Epipolae,  and  to  be  ready  together 
quickly  upon  any  other  occasion  wherein  there  might  be  use  of 
their  service.  The  Athenians  the  day  following,  having  been 
already  mustered,  came  from  Catana  with  their  whole  forces, 
and  landed  their  soldiers  at  a  place  called  Leon  (six  or  seven 
furlongs  from  Epipols)  unperceived,  and  laid  their  navy  at  an- 
chor under  Thapsus.  Thapsus  is  almost  an  bland,  lying  out 
into  the  sea,  and  joined  to  the  land  with  a  narrow  isthmus,  not 
for  from  Syracuse  neither  by  sea  nor  land.  And  the  naval  forces 
of  the  Athenians,  having  made  a  palisado  across  the  said  isth- 
musy  lay  there  quiet.  But  the  land  soldiers  marched  at  high 
speed  toward  Epipolae,  and  got  up  by  Euxyalus  before  the  Sy- 
racusians could  come  to  them  from  out  of  the  meadow  where 
they  were  mustering.  Nevertheless  they  came  on,  every  one 
with  what  speed  he  could,  not  only  Diomilus  with  his  seven 
hundred,  but  the  rest  also.  They  had  no  less  to  go  from  the 
meadow  than  twenty-five  furlongs,  before  they  could  reach  the 
enemy :  the  Syracusians  therefore  coming  up  in  this  manner, 
and  thereby  defeated  in  battle  at  Epipolse,  withdrew  themselves 
into  the  city.  But  Diomilus  was  slain,  and  three  hundred  of  the 
rest.  The  Athenians  after  this  erected  a  trophy,  and  delivered  to 
the  Syracusians  the  bodies  of  their  dead  under  truce,  and  came 
down  the  next  day  to  the  city.  But  when  none  came  out  to 
give  them  battle,  they  retired  again,  and  built  a  fort  upon  Lab- 
dalum,  in  the  very  brink  of  the  precipices  of  Epipolse,  on  the 
side  that  looketh  towards  Megara,  for  a  place  to  keep  their 
utensils  and  money  in  when  they  went  out  either  to  hght  or 
to  work. 

Not  long  after  there  came  unto  them  from  Egesta,  three 
hundred  horsemen :  and  from  the  Siculi,  namely  the  Naxians 
and  some  others,  about  one  hundred :  and  the  Athenians  had 
of  their  own  two  hundred  and  fifty :  for  which  they  had  horses, 
part  from  the  Egestseansand  CatansBans,  and  part  they  bought. 
So  that  they  had  together  in  the  whole,  six  hundred  and  fifty 
horsemen.  Having  put  a  guard  into  Labdalum,  the  Athenians 
went  down  to  Syca  *,  and  raised  there  a  wall  in  circle  veiy 
quickly,  so  that  they  struck  a  terror  into  the  Syracusians  with 
the  celerity  of  the  work.   Who  therefore  coming  forth,  intended 

f  TjfcB,  or  Tjoha.     It  wai  a  temple  of  fortune,  part  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
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to  have  given  them  battle,  and  no  longer  to  have  neglected  the 
matter.  But  when  the  armies  were  one  set  against  the  other, 
the  Syracusian  generals  perceiving  their  own  to  be  in  disarray, 
and  not  easily  to  be  imbattled,  led  them  again  into  the  city, 
save  only  a  certain  part  of  their  horsemen,  which  staying,  kept 
the  Athenians  from  carrying  of  stone,  and  straggling  far  abroad 
from  their  camp.  But  the  Athenians  with  one  squadron  of 
men  of  arms,  together  with  their  whole  number  of  horse, 
charged  the  horsemen  of  the  Syracusians,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
Of  whom  they  slew  a  part,  and  erected  a  trophy  for  this  battle 
of  horse. 

The  next  day  the  Athenians  fell  to  work  upon  their  wall,  to 
tlie  north  side  of  their  circular  wall,  some  building,  and  some 
fetching  stone  and  timber,  which  they  still  laid  down  toward  the 
place  called  Trogilns,  in  the  way  by  which  the  wall  should  come, 
with  the  shortest  compass  from  the  great  haven  to  the  other  sea. 
The  Syracusians  by  the  persuasion  of  their  generals,  and  {Mrin- 
cipally  of  Hermocrates,  intended  not  to  hazard  battle  with 
their  whole  power  against  the  Athenians  any  more,  but  thought 
fit  rather  in  the  way  where  the  Athenians  were  to  bring  their 
wall,  to  raise  a  counter  wall,  which  if  they  could  but  do,  before 
the  wall  of  the  Athenians  came  on,  it  would  exclude  their  fur- 
ther building.  And  if  the  Athenians  should  set  upon  them  as 
they  were  doing  it,  they  might  send  part  of  the  army  to  defend 
it,  and  preoccupate  the  accesses  to  it  with  a  palisado.  And  if  they 
would  come  with  their  whole  army  to  hinder  them,  then  must 
they  also  be  forced  to  let  their  own  work  stand  still.  Therefore 
they  came  out,  and  beginning  at  their  own  city,  drew  a  cross  wall 
beneath  the  circular  fortification  of  the  Athenians,  and  set  wooden 
turrets  upon  it,  made  of  the  olive  trees  which  they  felled  in  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  temple.  The  Athenian  navy  was  not 
yet  come  about  into  the  great  haven  from  Thapsus,  but  the  Sy- 
racusians were  masters  of  the  places  near  the  sea ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians brought  their  provision  to  the  army  from  Thapsus  by  land. 

The  Syracusians,  when  they  thought  both  their  palisado  and 
wall  sufficient,  and  considering  that  the  Athenians  came  not  to 
impeach  them  in  the  work,  as  they  that  feared  to  divide  their 
army,  and  to  be  thereby  the  more  easy  to  be  fought  withal,  and 
that  also  hasted  to  make  an  end  of  their  own  mil,  wherewith 
to  encompass  the  city,  left  one  squadron  for  a  guard  of  their 
works,  and  retured  with  the  rest  into  the  city.  And  the  Athe- 
nians cut  off  the  pipes  of  their  conduits,  by  which  theur  water 
to  drink  was  conveyed  under  ground  into  the  towns. 

And  having  observed  also,  that  about  noon  the  Syracusians  kept 
within  their  tents,  and  that  some  of  them  were  also  gone  into 
the  city,  and  that  such  as  were  remaining  at  the  palisado  k^t 
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bot  negligent  watch,  they  commanded  three  hundred  choaen 
men  of  anna,  and  certain  others  picked  out  and  armed  from 
amongst  the  unarmed,  to  run  suddenly  to  that  counter-wall  of 
ihe  Syracusians.  The  rest  of  the  army  divided  in  two,  went 
one  part  with  one  of  the  generals  to  stop  the  succour  which 
might  be  sent  from  the  city ;  and  the  other  with  the  other  general 
to  the  paUsado,  next  to  the  gate  of  the  counter- wall.  The  thre« 
hundred  assaulted  and  took  the  palisado ;  the  guard  whereof  for- 
saking it,  fled  within  the  wall  into  the  temple  ground,  and  with 
.  them  entered  also  thar  pursuers,  but  after  th^  wete  in  were 
beaten  out  again  by  the  Syracusians,  and*  itome  slain  botli  of 
the  Aigives  aod  Athenians,  bul;  not  many.  Then  the  whole 
army  went  back  together,  and  palled  down  die  wall,  and 
pludced  up  the  palisado,  die  pales  whereof  they  carried  with 
them  to  their  camp,  sMi  erected  a  tiophy.  The  next  day  the' 
Athenians  beginning  at  their  circular  wall,  built  onwards  to 
that  crag  over  the  marishcs,  which  on  that  part  of  Epipote, 
koketh  to.  the  great  haven,  and  by  which  the  way  to  the 
haven  for  their  wall  to  come  through  the  plain  and  marish 
was  the  shortest.  As  this  was  doing,  the  Syracusians  came 
out  again,:  and  made  another  pali»Eulo,  beginning  at  the 
city,  tfaiongfa  tihe  middle  of  the  marish,  and  a  ditch  at  the 
side  of  it  to.  exclude  the  Athenians  from  bringing  their  wail 
to  tli6  sea.  But  die  Athenians,  when  they  had  finished  their 
work,  as  far  as  to  the  crag,  assaulted  the  paUsado  and  trench  of 
the  Syracusians  again.  And  having  commanded  their  gallies  to 
be  bJEoatght  about  £rom  Thapsus  into  tlie  great  haven  of  Syra- 
eiisa,.aboBi  break  of  day,  went  straight  down  into  the  plain; 
and  passing  through  the  marish,  where  the  ground  was  clay, 
and  firmest,  and  partly  upon  boards  and  planks,  won  both  the 
treiich  and  palisaoo,  all  but  a  small  part,  betimes  in  ttie  morn- 
ing, and  the  rest  not  long  after.  And  here  also  they  fought,  and 
the  victory  fell  to  the  Athenians.  The  Syracusians,  those  of 
&e right  wing,  fled  to  the  city ;  and  they  of  the  left,  to  the  riven 
The  three  hundred  chosen  Athenians,  desiring  to  cut  off  their 
passage,  marched  at  high  speed  towaids  the  bridge  *  ;  but  the 
Syracusians  fearing  to  be  prevented  (for  roost  of  the  horsemen 
were  in  this  number)  set  upon  these  three  hundred,  and  putting 
them  to  flight,  drove  them  upon  the  right  wing  of  theAthe- 
nians,  and  following,  afirighted  also  the  foremost  guard  of  the 
wing.  Lamachus  seeing  this,  came  to  aid  them  with  a  few 
arcbersfrom  the  left  wing  of  their  own,  and  with  all  the  Argives  ; 
and  passing  over  a  certain  ditch,  having  hut  few  with  him,  was 
deserted  and  slain,  with  some  six  or  seven  more.    These  the 

*  Tht  bridge  •(  tbe  rirer  Anapoi. 
B  b 
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Syracasians  hastily  snatched  up,  and  carried  into  a  place  of 
Sleety  beyond  the  river.  And  when  they  saw  the  rest  of  the 
Athenian  army  coming  towards  them,  they  departed.  In  the 
mean  time  they  that  fled  at  first  to  the  city,  seeing  how  things 
went,  took  heart  again,  and  reimbattled  themselves  against  the 
same  Athenians  that  stood  ranged  against  them  before,  and  withal 
sent  a  certain  portion  of  their  army  against  the  circular  fortifi- 
cation of  the  Athenians  upon  Epipol®;  supposing  to  find  it 
i^ithout  defendants,  and  so  to  take  it.  And  they  took  and  de- 
molished ihe  outwork  ten  plethers  *  in  length ;  but  the  circle 
itself  was  defended  by  Nicias,  who  chanced  to  be  left  within  it 
for  infirmity.  For  he  commanded  his  servants  to  set  fire  on  all 
the  engines,  and  whatsoever  wooden  matter  lay  before  the  wall, 
knowing  there  was  no  other  possible  means  to  save  themselves, 
want  of  men.  And  it  fell  out  accordingly.  For  by  reason 
of  this  fire  they  came  no  nearer,  but  retired.  For  the  Athe- 
nians having  by  this  time  beaten  back  the  enemy  below,  were 
coming  up  to  relieve  the  circle;  and  their  gallics  withal  (as  is 
before  mentioned)  were  going  about  from  Tbapsus  into  the 
great  haven.  Which  they  above  perceiving,  speedily  made  away, 
they,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  Syracusians  into  the  city ;  with 
opinion  that  they  could  no  longer  hinder  them  with  the  strepgth 
they  now  had  from  bringing  their  wall  through  into  the  sea. 
After  this  the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy,  and  delivered  to  the 
Syracusians  ^their  dead,  under  truce ;  and  they  on  the  other  side 
delivered  to  the  Athenians  the  body  of  Lamacbus,  and  of  the 
rest  slain  with  him.  And^beir  whole  army,  both  land  and  sea 
forces  l>eipg  now  together,  they  began  to  enclose  the  Syracu- 
sians with  a  double  waU>  from  Epipols  and  the  rocks,  unto  the 
sea  side.  The  necessaries  of  the  army  were  supplied  from  all 
parts  of  Italy  :  and  many  of  the  Siculi,  who  before  stood  aloof 
to  observe  the  way  of  fortune,  took  part  now. with  die  Athe- 
nians, to  whom  came  also  three  penteoonteri  (long*boats  of 
fifty  oars  apiece]  from  Hetruria;  and  divers  other  wajrs  their 
hopes  were  nourished.  For  the  Syracusians  also,  when  there 
came  no  help  from  Peloponnesus,  made  no  longer  account  to 
subsist  by  war,  but  conferred,  both  amongst  themselves  and 
with  Nicias,  of  composition;  for  Lamachus  being  dead,  the 
sole  command  of  the  army  was  in  him.  And  though  notiiing 
were  concluded,  yet  many  things  (as  was  likely  with  men  per- 
plexed, and  now  more  straightly  besieged  than  before)  were 
propounded  unto  Nicias,  and  more  amongst  themselves.  And 
the  present  ill  success  had  also  bred  some  jealousy  amongst 
them,  one  of  another.    And  tliey  discharged  the  generals  under 

*  Ten  plethen,  six  hundred  and  eighty  eubitt|a  plether  eontainiDg,  accordiD|^ 
to  Saidai,  ■ist/.tigrht  etibits. 
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whose  conduct  this  happcDcd,  as  if  their  harm  had  come^  ei- 
ther firom  their  unluckiness,  or  from  their  perfidiousness^  and 
chose  Heraclides,  Eucles,  and  Tellias  in  their  places. 

Whilst  this  passed,  Gylippus  of  Lacedemon,  and  the  Corin- 
thian gallies  were  ready  at  Leucas,  purposing  with  all  speed  to 
go  over  into  Sicily.  But  when  terrible  reports  came  unto  them 
from  all  hands,  agreeing  in  an  untruth,  that  Syracuse  was  al- 
ready quite  enclosed,  Gylippus  had  hope  of  Sicily  no  longer, 
but  desiring  to  assure  Italy,  he  and  Pythen  a  Corinthian,  with 
two  Laconic  and  two  Corinthian  gallies,  with  all  speed  crossed 
the  Ionic  sea  to  Tarentum.  And  the  Corinthians  were  to  man 
ten  gallies  of  their  own,  two  of  Leucas,  and  three  of  Ambracia, 
and  come  after.  Gylippus  went  first  from  Tarentum  to  Thuria, 
as  ambassador,  by  his  Other's  right,  who  was  free  of  the  city 
of  Tarentum ;  but  not  winning  them  to  his  side,  he  put  out 
again  and  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Italy.  Passing  by  the  Te- 
rinsean  gulf,  he  was  put  from  the  shore  (by  a  wind  which  in  that 
quarter  bloweth  strongly  against  the  north)  and  driven  into  the 
main  sea;  and  after  another  extreme  tempest,  brought  in 
agiun  into  Tarentum,  where  he  drew  up  such  of  his  gal- 
lies as  had  been  hurt  by  the  weather,  and  repaired  them. 

Nicias  hearing  that  he  came,  contemned  the  small  number 
of  his  gallies,  as  also  the  Thurians  had  before,  supposing  them 
furnished  as  for  piracy,  and  appointed  no  watch  for  them 
yet. 

About  the  same  time  of  this  summer  the  Lacedemonians  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Argos,  they  and  their  confederates,  and 
wasted  a  great  part  of  their  land.  And  the  Athenians  aided 
the  Argives  with  thirty  gallies,  which  most  apparently  broke 
the  peace  between  them  and  the  Lacedemonians.  For  before, 
they  went  out  from  Pylus  with  the  Argives  and  Mantineans, 
but  in  the  nature  of  free-booters ;  and  that  also  not  into  Laco- 
nia,  but  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  Nay,  when  the  Argives 
have  often  entreated  them  but  only  to  land  with  their  arms  in 
Laconia,  and  having  wasted  never  so  little  of  their  territory  to 
return,  they  would  not.  But  now,  under  the  conduct  of  Py- 
thodorus,  Lsespodius,  and  Demaratus,  they  landed  in  the  terri- 
tory of  EpidaurusLimera,  and  in  Prasia,  and  there  and  in  other 
places  wasted  the  country,  and  gave  unto  the  Lacedemonians  a 
most  justifiable  cause  to  fight  against  the  Athenians.  After 
this,  the  Athenians  being  departed  from  Argos  with  their  gal- 
lies, and  the  Lacedemonians  gone  likewise  home,  the  Argives 
invaded  Phliasia,  and  when  they  had  wasted  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory, and  killed  some  of  their  men,  returned. 
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Gytipfm  arrioetk  at  Syraaitt,  checketh  the  farlme  o/jAe  Mixi^aia, 
md  cutteth  off  their  works  with  a  couAterwifH.  The  Laeedeiuo- 
niantimadeJttica,  and  fortify  Deceka.  THe  confederatmtf 
each  tide  are  solicited  for  supplva  tobe  satt^  ^??^  c  t* 
baUUsfbught  in  the  great  haeen  ;  «»  rte  >•«  *f  oftw*  Ite  Ajiw^ 
eusians  are  beaten,  w  the  second  «irt«ri»r ,-  Bm<Mh0»ei  mnna^ 
with  a  new  armg,  oM  attempUHg  iiemrkt.^  »»mnw «♦«»• 
poUe  6y  tnghf,  i*  r^uMl  kMh  graft  sbmghkfr  y  *u.  «m«.  V^ 
fight  the  tm*  «««,  andie^i  Sfraeuuim  AdiWig' W  w«««3r  «<»*f 
up  1)^  Aiwe»  ifiiCft  toifc  .<  ««ilr«ll*  tf  *ftf  ^edtr^tetvn 
eaekvde.  Tk^JigU.dgubt  ^theW*<>f-  «*f  *«•««.  «'•««  <*f 
^ioliawJfl»wg4*rfr«j«Wfl«.flrWi«r«  to  ijwrck  way  to  ten^ 

«ry  qf  %c(y(^  w  t^jej^wrryi  »/««»  happened,  mi  Wc  nw*- 
i(c«iU^  year  oJT  </^  KW. 

Crtunvvi.  rod  Pytlien  bariiig  repwwd  their  galUes,  ftan  ;1W 
lentaip  iyent  along  Hie  coast  to  Locn  ^iw^iynu  Aijd  »v<>n 
certain  fritelligence  nov,  t&at  8ynlo«M  isa»  w*  whoUy  Wr 
closed,  but  tfeat  coming  with  an  8*my,  theie  wa»  «iitnil«e  stoll  by 
Bpipol*,  they  consuhed  whether  it  ^ew  better  t«  take  Bicdy 
^  their  right  haiMf, and  aArentitfe  iatothetwiittbjf  sB«i  mad 
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the  left,  and  so  first  to  go  to  Himera,  and  then  taking  along 
both  them  and  as  many  other  as  they  could  get  to  their  side, 
to  go  into  it  by  land.  And  it  was  resolved  to  go  to  Himera;  the 
rather  because  the  four  Attic  gallies  which  Nicias  (though  he 
contemned  them  before)  had  now,  when  he  heard  they  were  at 
Locri,  sent  to  wait  for  them,  were  not  arrived  yet  at  Uhegium« 
Having  prevented  this  guard,  they  crossed  the  streight,  and 
touching  at  Rhegium  andMessana  by  the  way,  caiinSto  Himera. 
Being  there,  they  prevailed  so  far  with  the  Himerseans,  that 
they  not  only  followed  them  to  the  war  themselves,  but  also  fur- 
nished with  armour,  such  of  Gylippus  and  Pythen's  mariners 
as  wanted.  For  at  Himera  they  had  drawn  their  gallies  to  land. 
They  likewise  sent  to  the  Selinuntians  to  meet  them  at  a  place 
assigned  with  their  whole  army.  The  Geloans  also,  and  other  of 
the  Siculi,  promised  to  ^nd  them  forces,  though  not  many;  being 
much  the  willinger  to  come  to  the  side,  both  for  that  Archoni- 
das  was  lately  dead,  who  reigning  over  some  of  the  Siculi  in 
those  parts,  and  being  a  man  of  no  mean  power,  was  friend  to 
the  Athenians,  and  also  for  that  Gylippus  seemed  to  come 
from  Lacedemon  with  a  good  will  to  the  business.  Gylippus 
taking  with  him  of  his  own  mariners  and  sea  soldiers,  for  whom 
he  had  gotten  arms,  at  the  most  seven  hundred,  and  Hime- 
r£eans  with  armour,  and  without,  in  the  whole  one  thousand,  and 
one  hundred  horse,  and  some  light-armed  Selinuntians,  with 
some  few  horse  of  the  Geloans,  and  of  the  Siculi  in  all,  about 
one  thousand,  marched  with  these  towards  Syracuse. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Corinthians,  with  the  rest  of  their  gal- 
lies, putting  to  sea  from  Leucas,  made  after  as  they  were,  every 
one  with  what  speed  he  could,  and  Gongylus  one  of  the  Corin- 
thian commanders,  though  the  last  that  set  forth,  arrived  first 
at  Syracuse  with  one  gaily,  and  but  a  little  before  the  coming  of 
Gylippus.  And  finding  them  ready  to  call  an  assemblyabout  an 
end  of  the  war,  he  hindered  them  from  it,  and  put  them  into  heart, 
relating  both  how  the  rest  of  the  gallies  were  coming,  and  also 
Gylippus  the  son  of  Cleandridas  for  general,  sent  unto  them  by 
the  Lacedemonians.  *  With  this  the  Syracusians  were  recon- 
firmed, and  went  presently  out  with  their  whole  army  to  meet 
him  ;  for  they  unaerstood  now  that  he  was  neaf.  He  having 
taken  Jegas,  a  fort  in  his  way  as  he  passed  through  the  territory 
of  the  Siculi,  and  embattled  his  men,  cometh  to  Epipol®,  and 
getting  up  by  Euryalus,  where  also  the  Athenians  had  gotten  to 
before,  marched  together  with  the  Syracusians  towards  the  wall 
of  the  Athenians.  ,  At  the  time  when  he  arrived,  the  Athenians 
had  finished  a  double  wall  of  seven  or  eight  furlongs  towards 
the  great  haven,  save  only  a  little  next  the  sea,  which  they  were 
yet  at  work  on.    And  on  the  other  side  of  their  circle  towarda 
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Trogilus^and  the  other  se9,  the  stones  were  for  the  most  pftrt  laid 
ready  upon  the  place,  and  the  work  was  left  in  some  places  half, 
and  in  some  wholly  finished.  So  great  was  the  danger  that  Sy- 
racuse was  now  brought  into. 

TheAthenians,  at  the  sudden  coming  on  of  Gylippus,  though 
somewhat  troubled  at  first,  yet  put  themselves  in  order  to  receive 
him.  And  he,  making  a  stand  when  he  came  near,  sent  a  he- 
rald to  them,  saying,  that  if  they  would  abandon  Sicily  within 
five  days  with  bag  and  baggage,  he  was  content  to  give  them 
truce.  Which  the  Athenians  comtemning,  sent  him  away 
without  any  answer.  After  thb  they  were  putting  themselves 
into  order  of  battle  one  against  another ;  but  GyUppus  finding 
the  Syracusians  troubled,  and  not  easily  falling  into  their  ranks, 
led  back  his  army  in  a  more  open  ground.  Nicias  led  not  the 
Athenians  out  against  him,  but  lay  still  at  his  own  fortification. 
And  Gylippus  seeing  he  came  not  up,  withdrew  his  army  into 
the  top  called  Temenites,  where  he  lodged  all  night.  The  aexj; 
day  he  drew  out  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  embattled 
them  before  the  fortification  of  the  Athenians,  that  they  might 
not  send  succour  to  any  other  place,  but  a  part  also  they  sent 
to  the  fort  of  Labdalum,  and  took  it,  and  slew  all  those  they 
found  within  it.  For  the  place  was  out  of  sight  to  the  Athe- 
nians. The  same  day  the  Syracusians  took  also  an.  Athenian 
gaily  as  it  was  entered  into  the  great  haven., 

After  this,  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  began  » 
wall  through  Efupolse,  from  the  city  towards  the  single  cross 
wall  upwards  ;  that  the  Athenians,  unless  they  could  hinder  it, 
might  be  excluded  firom  bringing  their  own  wall  any  further  on. 
And  the  Athenians  by  this  time,  having  made  an  end  of  their 
wall  to  the  sea,  were  come  up  again  ;  and  Gylippus  (for  some 
part  of  their  wall  was  but  weak)  rising  with  his  army  by  night, 
went  to  assault  it ;  but  the  Athenians  also  knowing  it  (for  they 
lodged  all  night  without  the  wall)  went  presently  to  relieve  it ; 
which  Gylippus  perceiving,,  again  retired.  And  the  Athenians 
when  they  had  built  it  higher,  kept  the  watch  in  this  part  them- 
selves, and  divided  the  rest  of  the  wall  to  the  charge  pf  their 
confederates.  Also  it  seemed  good  to  Nicias  to  fortify  the 
place  called  Plemmyrium,  (it  is  a  promontory  over  against  the 
city,  which  shooting  into  the  entrance  of  the  great  haven, 
streighteneth  the  mouth  of  the  same)  which  fortified  he  thought 
would  facilitate  tl^e  bringing  in  of  necessaries  to  the  army.  Foe 
tyy  this  means  their  gallies  might  ride  nearer  to  the  haven  *  of 
the  Syracusians,  and  not  upon  every  motion  of  the  navy  of  the 
enemies  to  be  to  come  out  against  them,  as  they  were  before 

*  Viz.  the  Icuer  harra. 
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from  the  bottom  of  the  [great]  haven.  And  he  had  his  mind 
set  chiefly  now  upon  the  war  by  sea,  seeing  his  hopes  by  land 
diminished,  since  the  arrival  of  Gylippus.  Having  therefore 
drawn  his  army  and  gallies  to  that  place,  he  built  about  it  three 
fortifications,  wherein  he  placed  his  baggage,  and  where  now  also 
lay  at  road  both  his  great  vessels  of  carriage,  and  the  nimblest 
of  his  gallies.  Hereupon  principally  ensued  the  first  occasion 
of  the  great  loss  of  his  sea  soldiers.  For  having  but  little  water, 
and  that  far  to  fetch,  and  his  mariners  going  out  to  fetch  in 
wood,  they  were  continually  intercept^  by  the  Syracnatan 
liorsemen  that  were  masters  of  the  field.  For  the  third  part  of 
the  Syracusian  cavalry  were  quartered  in  a  little  town  called 
Olympicum  *,  to  keep  those  in  Plemmyrium  firom  going  abroad 
to  spoil  the  country. 

Nicias  was  advertised  moreover  of  the  coming  of  the  rest  of 
the  Corinthian  gallies^  and  sent  out  a  guard  of  twenty  galHes, 
ifith  order  to  wait  for  them  about  Locri  and  Rhegiuin^  and 
the  passage  there  into  Sicily. 

Gylippus  in  the  mean  time  went  on  with  the  wall  through 
Epipolie,  using  the  stones  laid  ready  there  by  the  Athenians, 
and  withal  drew  out  the  Syracusians  and  there  confederates  be- 
yond the  point  of  the  same,  and  ever  as  he  brought  them 
forth,  put  them  into  their  order ;  and  the  Athenians  on  the 
other  side  embattled  themselves  against  them.  Gylippus  when 
he  saw  his  time,  began  the  battle ;  and  being  come  to  hands, 
they  fought  between  the  fortifications  of  them  both,  where  the 
Syracusians  and  their  confederates  had  no  use  at  all  of  thev 
horsemen.  The  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  being  oveiw 
conae,  and  the  Athenians  having  given  them  truce  to  take  up 
their  dead,  and  erected  a  trophy,  GyUppus  assembled  the  army, 
and  told  them, '  that  this  was  not  theirs,  but  his  own  lault,  who 

*  by  pitching  the  battle  so  far  within  the  fortifications,  had  de^ 
'  prived  them  of  the  use  both  of  their  cavalry  and  darters ;  and 

*  that  therefore  he  meant  to  bring  them  on  again  ;  and  widied 
^  them  to  consider,  that  for  forces  they  were  nothing  infe- 
'  rior  to  the  enemy :  and  for  courage,  it  were  a  thing  not 

*  to  be  endured,  that  being  Peloponnesians  and  Doriens,  they 
^  should  not  master,  and  drive  out  of  the  country  loniaDa^ 
<  Islanders,  and  a  rabble  of  mixed  nations.' 

After  this,  when  be  saw  his  opportunity,  he  brought  on  the 
army  again.  Nicias  and  the  Athenians,  who  thought  it  neces* 
sary,  if  not  to  begm  the  battle,  yet  by  no  means  to  set  light  by 
the  wan  in  hand  (for  by  this  time  it  wanted  little  of  passing  the 
point  of  theirs,  and  proceeding,  would  give  the  enemy  advaa* 

*  The  tenple  there  end  ivbole  town  wai  contecreted  to  Jnpiter  Oljmpios. 
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lage  both  «>  win  if  lie  fought,  aiid  not  to  ^t 

be  listed)  did  therefore  ako  set  forth  to  meet  the  Syraca** 

sians. 

Gylippas,  when  he  had  drawn  his  men  of  anns  further  with- 
out the  waUs  than  he  had  done  before,  gave  the  onset.  His 
horsemen  and  darters  he  placed  upon  the  flank  of  the  Athe^ 
niansi  in  ground  enough,  to  which  neither  of  their  walk  ex^ 
tended.  And  these  horsemen,  after  the  fight  was  begun,  charg- 
ing upon  the  left-wing  of  the  Athenians  next  them,  put  them 
to  flight;  bj  which  means  the  rest  of  the  army  was  by  the  &f* 
racusians  overcome  likewise,  and  driven  headlong  within  their 
fortifications.  The  night  following,  the  Syracusians  brought 
up  their  wall  beyond  the  wall  of  the  Athenians,  so  as  they 
could  no  longer  hinder  them,  but  should  be  utterly  unable^ 
though  masters  of  the  field,  to  enclose  the  city. 

After  this,  the  other  twelve  gallies  of  the  Corinthians,  Am- 
braciots,  and  Leucadians,  undescried  of  the  Athenian  gallies 
that  lay  in  vrait  for  them,  entered  the  haven,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Erasinedes  a  Corinthian,  and  helped  the  Syracusians 
to  finish  what  remained  to  the  cross  wall. 

Now  Gylippus  went  up  and  down  Sicily  nusing  forces  both 
for  sea  and  land,  and  soliciting  to  his  side  all  such  cities  as  for- 
merly either  had  not  been  forward,  or  had  wholly  abstained 
from  the  war.  Other  ambassadors  also,  both  of  the  Syracu- 
sians and  Corinthians  were  sent  to  Lacedemon  and  Corinth  to 
procure  new  forces  to  be  transported  either  in  ships  or  boats,  or 
now  they  could,  because  the  Athenians  had  also  sent  to  Athens 
for  the  like.  In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusians  both  manned 
their  navy,  and  made  trial  of  themselves,  as  intending  to  take 
in  hand  that  part  also;  and  were  otherwise  eaceedingly  en- 
couraged. 

Nicias  perceiving  this,  and  seeing  the  strength  of  the  enemy, 
and  his  own  necessities  daily  increasing,  he  also  sent  messen- 
gers to  Athens,  both  at  other  times  and  often,  upon  the  occa* 
sion  of  every  action  that  passed ;  and  now  espedaily,  as  finding 
himself  in  danger,  and  that  unless  they  quickly  sent  for  those 
away  that  were  there  already,  or  sent  a  great  supply  unto  them; 
there  was  no  hope  of  safety  :  and  fearing  lest  such  as  he  sent, 
through  want  of  utterance  or  judgment,  or  through  desire  td 
please  the  multitude,  should  deliver  things  otherwise  than  they 
were,  he  wrote  unto  them  a  letter.  Conceiving  that  thus  the 
Athenians  should  best  know  his  mind,  whereof  no  part  could 
now  be  suppressed  by  the  messenger,  and  might  ther^re  enter 
into  deliberation  upon  true  ffronnds. 

With  these  letters  and  other  then'  instructions,  the  messen- 
gers took  their  journey ;  and  Nicias  in  the  mean  time,  having 
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a  dm  to  the  wdl  guarding  of  his  ctrnp,  was  iveary  of  enteriDg 
^     into  any  voluntary  dangers. 

In  the  end  of  this  summer,  Euetion,  general  for  the  Athe- 
nians, with  Perdiccas,  together  with  many  Thracians,  warring 
against  Amphipolis,  took  not  the  city;  but  bringing  his  gallies 
about  into  Strymon,  besieged  it  from  the  river  lying  at  Ime- 
rfleum :  and  so  this  summer  ended* 

The  next  winter  the  messengers  arrived  at  Athens ;  and  hav- 
ing spoken  what  they  had  in  charge,  and  answered  to  such 
Suestions  as  they  were  asked,  they  presented  the  letter,  which 
le  ckrk  of  the  city  standing  forth  read  unto  the  Athenians^ 
containing  as  followeth : 

The  Letter  ofNicias  to  the  People  of  Athens* 

.    '  Athenians,  you  know  by  many  other  my  letters,  what  hath 

*  passed  formerly :  nor  is  it  less  needful  for  you  to  be  informed 
'  of  the  state  we  are  in,  and  to  take  counsel  upon  it  at  this 
^  present.  When  we  had  in  many  battles  beaten  the  Syracu- 
'  sians,  against  whom  we  are  sent,  and  had  built  the  walls 
^  within  which  we  now  lie^  came  Gylippus  a  Lacedemonian, 
'  with  an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus,  and  also  out  of  some  of 
'  the  cities  of  Sicily ;  and  in  the  first  battle  was  overcome  by 
^  us ;  bujb  in  the  second,  forced  by  his  many  horsemen  and 
^  darters,  we  retired  within  our  works.  Whereupon  giving 
'  oyer  the  walling  up  of  the  city,  for  the  multitude  of  our  ene- 
^  mies,  we  now  sit  still.  Nor  can  we  indeed  have  the  use  of 
'  our  whole  army,  because  some  part  of  the  men  of  arms  are 
'  employed  to  defend  our  walls.    And  they  have  built  a  single 

*  wall  up  to  us,  so  that  now  we  have  no  more  means  to  enclose 
^  it,  except  one  should  come  with  a  great  army  and  win  that 
'  cross  wall  of  theirs  by  assault.  And  so  it  is,  that  we  who 
'  seemed  to  besiege  others,  are  besieged  ourselves,  for  so  much 
^  as  concemeth  the  land.  For  we  cannot  go  far  abroad  by 
^  reason  of  their  cavalry.  They  have  also  sent  ambassadors  for 
^  another  army  into  Peloponnesus;  and  Gylippus  is  gone  amongst 
^  the  cities  of  Sicily,  both  to  solicit  such  to  join  with  him  in  the 
^  war,  as  have  not  yet  stirred ;  and  of  others  to  get  (if  he  can) 
^  both  more  land  soldiers,  and  more  munitition  for  their  navy. 
'  For  they  intend  (as  I  have  been  informed)  both  to  assault  our 

*  wall  by  land  with  their  army,  and  to  make  trial  what  they  are 
'able  to  do  with  their  navy  by  sea.     For  though  our  fleet 

*  (which  they  also  have  heard)  were  vigorous  at  first,  both  for 

*  soundness  of  the  gallies,  and  entheness  of  ^he  men ;  yet  our 

*  galUes  are  now  soaked  with  lying  so  long  in  the  water,  and 
^  oiur  men  consumed^    For  we  want  the  means  to  hale  on  land 
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'  oar  galUes,  and  trim  them,  because  the  sallies  of  the  enemy,  99 
'  good  as  ours,  and  more  in  number,  do  keep  us  in  a  continual 
^  expectation  of  assault,  which  they  manifestly  endeavour*  And 
^  seeing  it  is  in  their  own  choice  to  attempt  or  not,  they  have  there- 

<  fore  liberty  to  dry  their  gallies  at  their  pleasure.  For  they  lie  not, 

*  as  we,  in  attendance  upon  others.  Nay,  we  could  haidly  do  it, 
^  though  we  had  many  gallies  to  spare,  and  were  not  constrained, 
^  as  now,  to  keep  M^atch  upon  them  with  our  whole  number. 
'  For  should  we  abate,  though  but  a  little,  of  our  observance, 
^  we  should  want  provision,  which  as  we  are,  being  to  pass 
^  so  near  their  city,  is  brought  in  with  difficulty ;  and  hence  it 
'  is  that  our  mariners  both  formerly  have  been,  and  are  now 

<  wasted.  For  our  mariners  fetching  wood  and  water,  and  for-- 
^  raging  &r  off,  are  intercepted  by  the  horsemen ;  and  our  slaves, 

<  now  we  are  on  equal  terms,  run  over  to  the  enemy.  As  for 
'  strangers,  some  of  them  having  come  aboard  by  constraint,- 

*  return  presently  to  the    cities ;    and  others,  having   been 

<  levied  at 'first  with  great  wages,  and  thinking  they  came  to 
'  enrich  themselves  rather  than  to  fight,  now  they  see  the  enemy 
'  make  so  strong  resistance,  both  otherwise  beyond  their  ex- 

*  pectation,  and  especially  with  their  navy,  partly  take  pretext 

*  to  be  gone,  that  they  may  serve  the  enemy,  and  partly  (Sicily 

*  being  large)  shift  themselves  away  everyone  as  he  can.  Some 
'  there  are  also,  who  having  brought  here  Hyccarian  slaves  *, 
'  have  gotten  the  captains  of  gallies  to  accept  of  them  in  the 

<  room  of  themselves,  and  thereby  destroyed  the  purity  of  our 

<  naval  strength.  To  you  I  write,  who  know  how  small  a 
'  time  any  fieet  continueth  in  the  height  of  vigour,  and  how 
'  few  of  the  mariners  are  skilful  both  how  to  hasten  the  course 
'  of  a  gaily,  and  how  to  contain  the  oar.  But  of  all,  my 
'  greatest  trouble  is  this,  that  being  general,  I  can  neither  make 
^  them  do  better,  (for  your  natures  are  hard  to  be  governed)  nor 
^  get  mariners  in  any  other  place,  (which  the  enemy  can  do 
^  from  many  places)  but  must  of  necessity  liave  them  from 
^  whence  we  brought  those  we  have,  and  those  we  have  lost. 

<  For  our  own  confederate  cities,  Naxus  and  Catana,  are  not 
^  able  to  supply  us.  Had  the  enemy  but  this  one  thing  more^ 
^  that  the  towns  of  Italy  that  now  send  us  provision,  seeing 
^  what  estate  we  are  in,  and  you  not  help  us,  would  turn  to 
'  them,  the  war  were  at  an  end,  and  we  expunged  without 
^  another  stroke.  I  could  have  written  to  you  other  things 
^  more  pleasing  than  these,  but  not  more  profitable,  seeing  it  is 
'  necessary  for  you  to  know  certainly  the  afiairs  here,  when 

*  These  were  they  which  Niciu  apon  the  takin|;f  of  Hyccam,  made  aale  of 
binMlf. 
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« you  go  to  council  upon  them  :  withul,  (because  t  know  your 
^  natufcs  to  be  sudi^  as  though  you  lore  to  hei^  the  be$t,  yrt 
^  afterwsids  when  things  fall  not  out  accordingly,  you  wiil  call 
^  in  question  them  that  viotell}  I  thought  biest  tO.writlitbe 
«.  trutii  for  my  own  safeties  sake.  And  now  lliink  tfaus^  that 
'  though  we  have  earned  ouraelves,  both  captatnt  and  soldim, 

<  in  that  for  which  we  came  at  first  hither^  unidameably;  yet 
'.  since  all  Sicily  is  united  against  us^  and  another  army  ex- 
f  pected  out  of  Peloponnesus,  you  must  resolve  (for  those  Ire 
'  have  here  are  not  enough  for  tine  enemies  present  fdrees)  either 
^  to  send  for  these  away,  or  to  send  hither  another,  army  both  of 

*  land  and  sea  soldiers,  no  less  than  the  former,  and  money  not 
^  a  little ;  and  also  a  general  to  succeed  me,  who  am  able  no 
^  longer  to  stay  here,  being  troubled  with  the  stdUe  in  the  kid* 
'<  ney.  I  must  crave  your  pardon.  I  have  done  you  many 
'  good  services  in  the  conducts  of  your  armies  when  I  had  my 
^health.    What  you  will  do,  do  in  theve^  beginning  of 

<  spring,  and  delay  it  not.    For  the  enemy  will  soon  hi^e  £ar^ 

*  nish<d  himself  of  his  Sicilian  aidfif  and  fliough  thoie  finoi 
^  Pelcqx>nnesus  will  be  later,  yet  if  you  look  not  to  it>  they  will 

<  get  hither  partly  unseen^  as  before,  lind  partly  by  preveating 

*  you  with  speed.' 

These  were  the  oontents  of  the  Letter  of  Nicias« 

The  Athenians,  when  they  had  heard  it  read,  though  thgr 
released  not  Nicias  of  his  charge,  yet  for  the  pr^ent  till  siicn 
time  as  others  chosen  to  be  in  commissiofi  might  arrive,  they 
Joined  with  him  two  of  those  that  Weve  already  in  the  army^ 
Menander  and  Euthydemon,  to  the  end  that  he  might  not 
Sustain  the  whole  burthen  alone  in  his  dckness.  Theyco^^ 
eluded  likewise  to  send  another  army,  as  well  ^sfot  the  sea  as  the 
land>  both  of  Athenians  enrolled,  and  of  their  cohfedenites; 
And  for  fellow  generals  with  Nicias  they  electe4  Demosthenes 
the  son  of  Alcisthenes,  and  Eurymedon  the  son  of  Thucks; 
Burymedon  they  sent  away  presently  for  Sicily,  about  tbetiifae 
of  the  winter  solstice,  with  ten  gatlies  and  twenty  talents  of 
silver,  to  tell  them  there  that  aid  was  coming,  and  that  these 
was  care  taken  of  them.  But  Demosthenes  sts^g,  itoade  pse^ 
paration  for  the  voyage,  to  set  out  early  the  nest  spring;  aad 
sent  unto  the  confederates,  Appointing  what  fences  weykboHdd 
provide,  and  to  furnish  himself  amongst  them  with  moagr  aod 
gaHie$,  and  men  of  arms. 

The  Athenians  sent  also  twenty  gallies  about  Peloponnesus, 
to  watdi  that  none  should  m  over  into  SicQy,  from  Connih  or 
Peloponnesus,     For  the   Corinthians,  after  the  ambassadocs 
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were  come  to  tfaenii  and  had  broaght  news  of  the  amendment 
of  the  afiairs  in  Sicily,  thought  it  was  well  that  they  had  $ent 
thither  those  other  gallics  before ;  but  now  they  were  encou- 
raged a  great  deal  more,  and  prepared  men  of  arms  to  1^ 
transport^  into  Sicily  in  ships,  and  the  Lacedemonians  did 
the  like  for  the  rest  of  reloponnesus.  The  Corinthians  manned 
five  and  twenty  gallies  to  present  battle  to  the  fleet  that  kept 
watch  at  Naupactus,  that  the  ships  with  the  men  of  arms^ 
whilst  the  Athenians  attended  these  gallies  so  embattled  against 
them^  might  pass  by  unhindered. 

The  L^edemoniansy  as  they  intended  before,  and  being  also 
instij^tcd  to  it  by  the  Syracusians  and  Corinthians,  upon  ad^ 
vertisement  now  of  the  Athenians  new  supply  for  Sicily,  pre- 
pared Ukewise  to  invade  Attica,  thereby  to  divert  them«  And 
^dbiades  also  importunately  urged  the  fortifying  of  DeceleSy 
and  by  no  means  to  war  remissly.  But  the  LacedemonlaDs 
were  heartened  thereunto  principally  because  they  diought  the 
Athenians  having  in  hand  a  double  war,  one  against  them,  and 
another  against  the  Sicilians,  would  be  the  easier  pulled  cbwn  | 
and  because  they  conceived  the  breach  of  the  last  peace  was  io 
themselves;  for  in  the  former  war  the  injury  proceeded  from 
their  own  side,  in  that  the  Thebans  had  entered  Plataea  in  time 
of  peace ;  and  because  also  whereas  it  was  inserted  in  the  for- 
mer articles,  that  arms  should  not  be  carried  against  such  as 
would  stand  to  trial  of  judgment,  they  had  refused  such  trial 
when  the  Athenians  oflTered  it.  And  they  thought  all  thdr 
misfortunes  had  deservedly  befallen  them  for  that  cause ;  re- 
membering amongst  others  the  calamity  at  Pylus«  But  when 
the  Athenians  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  had  spoiled  part  of  tlMS 
territory  of  Epidaurus  and  of  PrasisB,  and  other  places,  and 
their  soldiers  that  lay  in  garrison  in  Pylus  had  taken  booty  In 
the  country  about :  and  seeing  that  as  often  as  there  arose  any 
controversy  touching  any  doubtful  point  of  the  articles^  the 
Lacedemonians  oflering  trial  by  judgment,  they  refused  it; 
then  indeed  the  Lacedemonians  conceiving  the  Athenians  to  be 
in  the  same  fiiult  that  themselves  had  been  in  before,  betook 
themselves  earnestly  to  the  war*  And  thb  wmter  thqr  sent 
about  unto  their  confederates,  to  make  ready  iron,  and  all  in- 
struments of  fortification.  And  for  the  aid  they  were  to  trans- 
port in  ships  to  the  Sicilians,  they  both  made  provision 
amongst  themselves,  and  compelled  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus  to 
do  the  like.  So  ended  this  winter,  and  the  eighteenth  year  ot 
the  war,  written  by  Thucydides* 
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The  next  spring,  in  the  very  beginning,  earlier  than  ever  be« 
fore,  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  entered  with 
their  army  into  Attica,  under  the  command  of  Agis  the  son  of 
Archidamus  their  king.  And  first  they  wasted  the  champagne 
country,  and  then  went  in  hand  with  the  wall  at  Decelea,  di- 
viding the  work  amongst  the  army  according  to  their  cities. 
This  Decelea  is  from  the  city  of  Athens,  at  the  most  but  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  furlongs,  and  about  as  much,  or  a  little  more 
from  Bosotia.  This  fort  they  made  in  the  plain,  and  in  the 
most  opportune  place  that  could  be  to  adnoy  the  Athenians,  and 
in  sight  of  the  city.  Now  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  confe- 
derates in  Attica  went  on  with  their  fortification. 

They  in  Peloponnesus  sent  away  their  ships  with  the  men  of 
arms  about  the  same  time  into  Sicily.  Of  which,  the  Lacede- 
monians, out  of  the  best  of  their  Helots,  and  men  made  newly 
iree,  sent  in  the  whole  six  hundred,  and  Eccritus  a  Spartan  for 
commander.  And  the  Boeotians  three  hundred,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Xenon  and  Nicon,  Thebans,  and  Hegessander  a  Thes- 
pian. And  these  set  forth  first,  and  put  to  sea  at  Taenaris  in  La- 
conia.  After  them  a  little,  the  Corinthians  sent  away  five  hun- 
dred more,  part  from  the  city  itself  of  Corinth,  and  part  merce- 
nary Arcadians,  and  Alexarchus  a  Corinthian  for  captain. 
The  Sicyonians  also  sent  two  hundred  with  them  that  went 
from  Corinth,  and  Sargeus  a  Sicyonian  for  captain.  Now 
the  twenty-five  Corinthian  gallies  that  were  manned  in  winter^ 
lay  opposite  to  the  twenty  gallies  of  Athens  which  were  at  Nau- 

f actus,  till  such  time  as  the  men  of  arms  in  the  ships  from 
feloponnesus  might  get  away ;  for  which  purpose  they  were 
also  set  out  at  first,  that  the  Athenians  might  not  have  their 
minds  upon  these  ships,  so  much  as  upon  the  gallies. 

In  the  mean  time  also  the  Athenians,  whilst  Decelea  was 
fortifying,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring,  sent  twenty  gallies 
about  Peloponnesus,  under  the  command  of  Charicles  the  son 
of  Apollodorus,  with  order  when  he  came  to  Argos  to  take 
aboard  the  men  of  arms  which  the  Argives  were  to  send  them 
according  to  league;  and  sent  away  Demosthenes  (as  they  in- 
tended before)  into  Sicily,  with  three  score  gallies  of  Athens, 
and  five  of  Chios,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  men  of  arms 
of  the  roll  of  Athens,  and  as  many  of  the  islanders  as  they  could 
get,  provided  by  their  subject  confederates  of  all  other  neces- 
saries for  the  war :  but  he  had  order  to  join  first  with  Chari- 
cles, and  help  him  to  make  war  first  upon  Laconia.  So  De- 
mosthenes went  to  iEgina,  and  staid  there  both  for  the  rem- 
nant of  his  own  army,  if  any  were  left  behind,  and  for  Chari- 
cles till  he  had  taken  aboard  the  Argives. 
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In  Sicily  about  the  same  time  of  the  springs  Gylippus  also 
returned  to  Syracuse,  bringing  with  him  from  the  cities  he  had 
dealt  withal,  as  great  forces  as  severally  he  could  get  from  them. 
And  having  assembled  the  Syracusians,  he  told  them  that  they 
ought  to  man  as  many  gallies  as  they  could,  and  make  trial  of 
a  hittle  by  sea,  and  that  he  hoped  thereby  to  perform  somewhat 
to  the  benefit  of  the  war,  which  should  be  worthy  the  dan- 
ger. Hermocrates  also  was  none  of  the  least  means  of  getting 
them  to  undertake  the  Athenians  with  their  navy,  who  told 
them,  *  that  neither  the  Athenians  had  this  skill  by  sea  heredi- 
'  taiy,  or  from  everlasting,  but  were  more  inland  men  than  the 
'  Syracusians,  and  forced  to  become  seamen  by  the  Medes : 
'  and  that  to  daring  men,  such  as  the  Athenians  are,  they  are 
'  most  formidable  that  are  as  daring  against  them.  For  where- 
'  with  they  terrify  their  neighbours,  which  is  not  always  the 

*  advantage  of  power,  but  coldness  of  enterprising,  with  the 
^  same  shall  they,  in  like  manner  be  terrified  by  their  enemies. 
'  He  knew  it,'  he  said,  *  certainly  that  the  Syracusians  by 

*  their  unexpected  daring  to  encounter  the  Athenian  navy, 
^  would  get  more  advantage  in  respect  of  the  fea^  it  would 
'  cause,  than  the  Athenians  should  endamage  them  by  their 
'  odds  of  skill.'     He  bade  them  therefore,  *  to  make  trial  of 

*  their  navy,  and  to  be  afraid  no  longer.'  The  Syracusians  on 
these  persuasions  of  Gylippus  and  Hermocrates,  and  others,  if 
any  were,  became  now  extremely  desirous  to  fight  by  sea,  and 
presently  manned  their  gallies. 

Gylippus,  when  the  navy  was  ready,  drew  out  his  whole  power 
of  land  soldiers  in  the  beginning  of  night,  meaning  to  go  himself 
and  assault  the  fortifications  in  Plemmyriura.  Withal  the 
gallies  of  the  Syracusians  by  appointment,  thirty-five  of  them 
came  up  towards  it  out  of  the  great  haven,  and  forty-five  more 
came  about  out  of  the  little  haven,  where  also  was  their  arse- 
nal with  purpose  to  join  with  those  within,  and  to  go  together 
to  Plemmyrium,  that  the  Athenians  might  be  troubled  on  both 
sides.  But  the  Athenians  having  quickly  manned  sixty  gallies 
to  oppose  them,  with  twenty-five  of  them  they  fought  with  the 
thirty-five  of  the  Syracusians  in  the  great  haven,  and  with  the 
rest  went  to  meet  those  that  came  about  from  the  little  haven. 
And  these  fought  presently  before  the  mouth  of  the  great  haven, 
and  held  each  other  to  it  for  a  long  time ;  one  side  endeavour- 
ing to  force,  the  other  to  defend  the  entrance.  In  the  mean 
lime  Gylippus  (the  Athenians  in  Plemmyrium  being  now  come 
down  to  the  water  side,  and  having  their  minds  busied  upon  the 
fight  of  the  gallies)  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  on  a  sudden 
aasauked  the  fortifications  before  they  could  come  back  again  to 
defend  them ;  and  possessed  first  the  greatest,  and  afterwarda 
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the  two  lesser :  for  they  thut  watched  in  these,  when  they  saw 
die  greatest  so  easily  taken,  durst  stay  no  longer.  They  that 
fled  upon  the  losing  of  the  first  wall,  and  put  themselves  into 
boats,  and  into  a  certain  ship,  got  hardly  into  the  campi 
for  whilst  the  Syracusians  in  the  great  iiaven  had  yet  the 
better  in  the  fight  qpon  the  water,  they  gave  tliem  chase 
with  one  nimble  gaily.  But  by  that  time  the  other  two 
walls  were  taken,  the  Syracusians  upon  the  water  were 
overcome,  and  the  Athenians  which  fled  from  those  two  walls, 
got  to  their  camp  with  more  ease.  For  those  Syracusian  gal- 
Ues  that  fought  before  the  havens  nioutl),  having  beaten  l»ck 
the  Athenian,  entered  in  disorder,  and  foiling  foul  one  on  an- 
other, gave  aviray  the  victory  unto  the  Athenians,  who  put  to 
flight  not  only  them,  but  also  those  other  by  whom  they  had 
before  been  overcome  within  the  haven,  and  sunk  eleven  gaSies 
of  the  Syracusians,  and  slew  most  of  the  men  aboard  them, 
save  only  the  men  of  three  gallies,  whom  they  took  alive.  Of 
their  own  gallies  they  lost  only  three. 
When  they  had  drawn  to  land  the  wreck  of  the  Syracusian 

Sllies,  and  erected  a  trophy  in  the  little  island  over  against 
emmyrium,  they  returned  to  their  camp.  The  Syracusians, 
though  such  were  their  success  in  the  battle  by  sea,  yet  thejr 
won  the  fortification  in  Plemmyrium,  and  set  up  three  trophies, 
for  every  wall  one.  One  of  the  two  walls  last  taken,  they  de- 
molished, but  two  they  repaired  and  kept  with  a  garrison. 

At  the  takinff  of  these  walb  many  men  were  slain,  and  many 
taken  alive^  ana  their  goods,  which  all  together  was  a  great  mat- 
ter, were  all  taken.  For  the  Athenians  using  these  works  for 
their  More-house,  there  was  in  them  much  wealth  and  victual 
belonging  unto  merchants,  and  much  unto  captains  of  gallies : 
for  there  were  sails  within  it  for  forty  gallies^  besides  other  fur-* 
niture,  and  three  gallies  drawn  to  land.  And  this  loss  of 
Plemmyrium  was  it  that  most  and  principally  impaired  tiie 
Athenians  army.  For  the  entrance  of  their  provision  was  now 
no  longer  safe,  (for  the  Syracusians  lyin^  against  them  tliere 
with  their  gallies,  kept  them  out)  and  nodimg  could  be  br(wght 
in  unto  them  but  by  fight,  and  the  army  besides  was  liiereby 
otherwise  terrified  and  dejected. 

After  this  the  Syracusians  sent  out  twelve  gallies  under  the 
command  of  Agatharchus  a  Syracusian.  Of  which  one  carried 
ambassadors  into  Peloponnesus  to  dedare  what  hope  they  had 
now  of  their  business,  and  to  instigate  them  to  a  sharper  war 
in  Attica.  The  other  eleven  went  into  Italy,  upon  intelligence 
of  certain  vessels  laden  with  commodities  coming  to  the  Atfae'* 
Qians  army :  which  also  they  met  with,  and  destooyed  moet  of 
them;  and  the  timber  whi<^  for  building  of  gallies  the  A\kt^ 
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mirts  had'r^ady  framea,  they  burned  In  the  territory  0/  Cau- 

After  tKfs  they  went  to  Lqcri,  and  riding  here,  tlicre  came 
unto  them  on'e  of  the  ships  ihat  carried  the  men  of  arms  of  the 
lliespi'ahs ;  whom  the  Syracusians  took  aboard,  an^  went 
honfieward  by  the  coast,  .  The  Athenians  tliat  watched  foi;  theni 
with  tv»renty'ga!lies  at  Megani,  took  one  of  them,  and  the  niea 
that  Were  in  her,  but  could  not  take  the  rest :  so  that  they  es- 
cape^'through  to  Syracuse. 

There  was  also  alight  skfrmish  in  the  haven  of.  Syracuse, 
a&6ut  the  piles  which  the  SyfavCusians  had  driven  down  before 
their  old  harbour,  to  the  end  that  the  gallies  might  ride  within^ 
and  the  Athenians  not  annoy  them  by  assault*    The  Athenians 
haVing  brought  to  the  place  a  ship'of  hiige  greatness,  fortified  ^ 
with'  w6dden  turrets,  and  covered  against  fire,  caused  certain  r 
nieh  with  little  boats  tp  go  and  fasten  cords  unto  the  pile,  and  | 
so  broke  them  upwith  cranmg.     Some  als(j»  the  divers  did  cut 
ub'  with  saw§.'    In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusians  fropi  tlie 
hart)6uY;  and  they  from  the  creat  ship  shot  at  each  other,  till  in  , 
tlie  end  'the* greatest  pari;  of  the  pi&s.  were  by  the.Atlienians 
gotten'  up.*  JJut  the  greatest   difficulty  was  to  get  up  tl^ose 
pfle^  which  lay  hidden;  for  some  of  them  they  liad  so  (Jrivjen  . 
in,  a^  that  "they  came  not  above  the  water.     So  that  he  that, 
shouWcdme  near' was  in'  danger  to  be  thrown  upon  them  as  . 
u^oi^  a  rock.     But*  these  also  for  reward  the  divers  went  down 
add' saw^d  asunder.     Buf  the  Syracusians  continually  drove 
down 'other  in  their  stead..    Other  devices  tlifiy  had  against 
each  other,  (as  was  not  unlikely^  between  aroiLes  so  near  op-  • 
posed)'  arid  many  liffht  skirhiishes' passed,  and  attempts  of  all 
Kui'diNirere  J)ut  in  exefcfutibri.. 

Tne '  Syracusianfe  moreover' sent  ambassadors,  some  Corin- 
thians, some' A  mbraciots,  ^nd  some  Lacedemonian^  unto.th? 
cities  abdiit  them,'  to'  let  fheiii  knov^r 'that  .they  ^had  won  PLem- 
myriuni,  arid  that'in  the  battle  by  sea,  they  were  n(jt  overcome  / 
by  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  by  their  o,wn  disorder;  ^d 
also  to  she^  what  hope  they  were  Jn^  in  other  respects,  and  ta 
entreat*  their  aid' both  of  sea  pd  land  forces,  for  so  much  as. 
the'Atieriians  expecting  another  army,  if  tliey  would  send  iud 
brifofe'ltcamfe,  whereby  to  overthrow  that  which  they  had  now 
thfefeythe  war 'would  be  at  ari  end/   Thus  stood  the  affairs  of 

Siiiily.^:    ^  ,^         .,  _        .•.••>... '    . 

Demdstlienes,  as  soon  a3  his  forces  whicli  he  ^^^to  cayry  to.,: 
the  succour  of  those  in 'Sicily  were  gotten  to^etl^er.  .pi)t  j^  sea  . 
fr6m  JEgiria.  arid  salTing  into  Peloponnesus,  joineil  w^th  Cbsv-,, 
ricle$' and  'the  thirty  games  that  were  with  \Am.  ^An^  l^^^^RR 
taken  aboard  some  men  of  arms  of  the  Argives,  came  to  Laco^ 

c  c 
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nia^  and  first  wasted  part  of  the  territory  of  EpidisHiras  Limera. 
From  thence  going  to  that  part  of  Laconia  which  is  over  ag^unst 
the  island  Cythera,  (where  is  a  temple  of  Apollo)  they  wasted 
a  part  of  the  country,  and  fortified  an  Isthmus  there^  both  that 
the  Helots  might  have  a  refuge  in  it,  running  away  from  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  that  free-booters  from  thence,  as  from 
Pylus,  might  fetch  in  prizes  from  the  territory  adjoining.  As 
soon  as  the  place  was  taken  in,  Demosthenes  himself  went  on 
to  Corcyra  to  take  up  the  confederates  there,  with  intent  to  go 
thence  speedily  into  Sicily.  And  Charicles  having  staid  to 
finish,  and  put  a  garrison  into  the  fortification,  went  afterwards 
with  bis  thirty  ^lies  to  Athens,  and  the  Aurgives  also  went 
home. 

The  same  winter  also  came  to  Athens  a  thousand  and  three 
hundred  targetiers,  of  those  called  Machsrophori,  of  the  race  of 
them  that  are  called  Dii,  and  were  to  have  gone  with  Demos- 
thenes into  Sicily.  But  coming  too  late,  the  Athenians  re- 
solved to  send  them  back  again  into  Thrace,  as  being  too 
chargeable  a  matter  to  entertain  them  only  for  the  war  in  De- 
celea;  for  their  pay  was  to  have  been  a  drachma  a  man  by  the 
day.  For  Decelea  being  this  summer  fortified,  first  by  the 
whole  army,  and  then  by  the  several  cities  maintained  with  a 
garrison  by  turns,  much  endamaged  the  Athenians,  and  weak- 
ened their  estate,  both  by  destroying  their  commodities  and 
consuming  of  their  men,  so  as  nothing  more.  For  the  former 
invasions  having  been  short,  hindered  them  not  from  reaping 
the  benefit  of  the  earth  for  the  rest  of  the  time;  but  now,  the 
enemy  continually  lying  upon  them,  and  sometimes  with  greater 
forces,  sometimes  of  necessity  with  the  ordinary  garrison  mak- 
ing incursions,  and  fetching  in  booties,  Agis  the  king  of  Lace- 
demon  being  always  there  in  person,  and  diligently  prosecuting 
the  war,  the  Athenians  were  thereby  very  grievously  afilicted : 
for  they  were  not  only  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  the  land,  but  also 
above  twenty  thousand  of  their  slaves  fled  over  to  the  enemy, 
whereof  the  greatest  part  were  artificers. 

Besides  they  lost  all  their  sheep  and  oxen.  And  by  the  con- 
tinual going  out  of  the  Athenian  horsemen,  making  excursions  to 
Decelea,  and  defending  the  country,  their  horses  became  partly 
lamed  through  incessant  labour  in  rugged  ground,  and  partly 
wounded  by  the  enemy.  And  their  provision  which  formerly 
they  used  to  bring  in  from  Enboea  by  Oropus,  the  shortest  way, 
through  Decelea  by  land,  they  were  now  forced  to  fetch  in  by 
sea,  at  great  cost,  about  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  And 
whatsoever  the  city  was  wont  to  be  served  withal  firom  without, 
it  now  wanted,  and  instead  of  a  city  was  become  as  it  were  a 
fort.    And  the  Athenians  watching  on  the  battlements  of  tb« 
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wall  in  the  day  time  by  turns,  but  in  the  night  both  winter  and 
summer  all  at  once,  (except  the  horsemen)  part  at  the  walls, 
and  part  at  the  arms,  were  quite  tired.  But  that  which  pressed 
them  most,  was  that  they  had  two  wars  at  once.  And  yet  their 
obstinacy  was  so  great  as  no  man  would  have  believed,  till  now 
they  saw  it.  For  being  besieged  at  home,  from  the  fortification 
of  the  Peloponnesians,  no  man  would  have  imagined,  that  they^ 
should  not  only  not  have  recalled  their  army  out  of  Sicily,  but 
have  also  besieged  Syracuse  there,  a  city  of  itself  no  less  than 
Athens,  and  therein  so  much  to  have  exceeded  tlie  expectation 
of  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  both  in  power  and  courage,  (who 
in  the  beginning  of  this  war  conceived,  if  the  Peloponnesians 
invaded  their  territory,  some  of  them  that  they  might  hold  out 
two  yeiirs,  others  three,  no  man  more)  as  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth year  after  they  were  first  invaded,  they  should  have  un- 
dertaken an  expedition  into  Sicily,  and  being  every  way  weak- 
ened already  by  the  former  war,  have  undergone  another,  not 
inferior  to  that  which  they  had  before  with  the  Pelc^nnesians. 
Now  their  treasure  being  by  these  wars  and  by  the  detriment 
sustained  from  Decelea,  and  other  great  expences  that  came 
upon  them,  at  a  very  low  ebb,  about  this  time  they  imposed  on 
such  as  were  under  their  dominion,  a  twentieth  part  of  all  goods 
passing  by  sea,  for  a  tribute,  by  this  means  to  improve  their 
comings  in.  For  their  expences  were  not  now  as  before,,  but 
so  much  greater^  by  how  m^ich  the  war  was  greater,  and  their 
revenue  besides  cut  off. 

The  Tliracians  therefore,  that  came  too  late  to  go  with  De- 
mosthenes, they  presently  sent  back,  as  being  unwilling  to 
lay  out  money  in  such  a  scarcity ;  and  gave  the  charge  pf  car- 
rying them  back  to  Diotrephes,  with  command  as  he  went 
along  those  coasts,  (for  his  way  was  through  the  Euripus  *)  if 
occasion  served,  to  do  somewhat  against  the  enemy.  He  ac- 
cordin^y  landed  them  by  Tanagra,  and  hastily  fetched  in  some 
small  booty.  Then  going  over  the  Euripus  from  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  he  disbarked  again  in  Boeotia,  and  led  his  soldiers  to- 
wards Mycalessus,  and  lay  all  night  at  the  temple  of  Mercury 
undiscovered,  which  is  distant  from  Mycalessus  about  si&teen 
furlongs.  The  next  day  he  cometh  to  the  dty,  being  a  very 
great  one,  and  taketh  it.  For  they  kept  no  watch,  nor  ex*' 
pected  that  any  man  would  have  come  in  and  assaulted  them 
so  far  from  the  sea.  Their  walls  also  were  but  weak,  in  some  . 
places  fallen  down,  and  in  others  low  built,  and  their  gates 
open  through  security.  The  Thracians  entering  into  Mycalessus, 
spoiled  both  houses  and  temples,  slew  the  people  without 

*  Tb«  streight  between  Eubcra  aud  Bootia. 
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mercy  on  old  or  youngs  bot  killed  all  they  could  light  on^  both 
women  and  children,  yea,  and  the  labouring  cattle,  and  what- 
soever other  living  thing  they  saw.  For  the  nation  of  the 
Thracians,' where  they  dare,  are  extreme'  bloody,  equal  to  any 
of  the  Barbarians.  Insomuch  as  tbtrfe  was  put  in  practice  at 
this  time,  besides  other  disorder,  all  fbrms'  of  slaughter  that 
could  be  imagined:  They  likewise  fell  upon  the  school-houfee 
(which  was  in  the  city  agreatone,  add  the  children  newly  en- 
tered iato  it)  and  killed  them  every  one.  And  the  calahiity  6f 
the  whole  city,  as  it  ^was  as  great  as  ever  befel  any,  so  also  was 
it  more  unexpected,  and  more  bitter.  The  Thebans  hearint 
ofit^  came  out  to  help  them;*  and  overtaking  tb^  Thracian^ 
before  they  were  gone  far,  both  recovered  the'  booty,  and  chased* 
them  to  the  Eoripus,  and  to  the  sto,  where'  the  gallie^  lay  that 
brought  them.  '  Some  of  theta  they  killed,  of  those  most  itf 
their  going  aboard.  Fbr  swini  they  could  not  j  and  such  a.s  were* 
in  Ihe  small  boats,  when  they  saw  how  things  went  on  land,* 
had  thrust  off  their  boats,  and  lay  without  the  Euripus.  In^ 
the  rest  of  the  retreat;  the  Thracians  bfehaved  themselves  not 
unhandsomely  against  the  Theban  horsemen,  by  iVhom  they 
were  charged  first ;  but  running  Out,  and  again  rallyhig  them- 
selves in  a  circle,  according  to  the  tnannet  of  their  country,  de- 
fended themselves  well,  and*  lost  but  few  men  in  that  action'. 
But  sodae  also  ihey  lost  in  the  city  itself,  whilst  they  staid  be- 
hind for  pillage.  But' in  the  whole,  of'  thirtifeen'  hundred  there 
w»c  slain  only  two'  hundredand  fifty.'  Of  the  Thebatis  and 
others  that  came  out  to  help  the  city,  there  werfe  slain,  horse- 
men and  men  of  arms  one  with  another,  afctout  twenty  ;  and 
amongst  them  Scirphondas  of  Thebes;  one  of  the  governors  of 
Bceotia.'  And  of  the  Mycalessians  there  perished  a  part.  Thu^  ' 
w^nt  the  matter  at  Myealessus,'  the  loss  which  it  received  be-  ' 
ing  for  the  quantity  of  the  city;  no  less  to  be  lamented  than  any 
that  happened  in  the  whole  war.  *  " 

Demosthenes  going  from  Corcyra,  after  his  fortifying  in  La- 
conia,  found  a  ship-  lying- at  Phia  of  Elis,  and  in  her  certain 
me»  of  arms  of  Corinth,  ready  tb'  go  into  Sicily.  The  ship  he 
sunk,  but  the  men  escaped,  and  afterwards  getting  'another 
ship,  went  on  in  their  voyage.     '  ^ 

After  this>  Demosthenes  being  about  Zacynthus  and  Cephal- 
lenia,  look  aboard  thcir^inen' of  arms, '  dud' senf  to  Nau^acrttfs 
for  t\\e  Messenians;  From  thence  hBrtosscd  Ovfer  to  the  cOti-  * 
tirtentof  Acarnaoia,  to  Alyzea,  and  Anactoflum,  wliich  be- 
longed to  the  Athenians.  Whilehe  was ih' thtSe  parts,  he  met 
with  Eurymedon  out  of  Sicily,  that  had  beeil  sent  in  wfnt^t 
unto  the  army  with  commodities,  who  told  him  amongst  oth6i^ 
things,  how  he  had  heard  by  the  way  after  he  was  at  sea,  that 
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thq  Syracusmqs  .had  Von.  Pieoutvyrlum.  Conon  also  tl>e 
^captain  of  Naupac^us  caipe  to  thetn^and  jelated  that  ttte 
^twenty-five  galhes  of.  Corinth  that  lay  before  Naupactus  woxild 
not  give  pver,  war^  ^x^i  yet  delayed  to  fight;  and, therefore  Ai- 
slred  to  have  spme.  gallies  sent  hlm^  as  being  ;^nable  with,  bis 
eighteen  to  g^ve  battle  to:.twentyrfive  of  .the  enemy.  -Wherr- 
upon  pemostl}et^,es.  and^Eurymedon  sent' twenty  gillies  mope 
to  those  ^t  Naqp^ctu^^th^,,mmbl^3t  of  ,the  whole  flect,^by,Cor 
non  himself*;,. jind  went  themselves,  about  furnishing  off  whaf 
belonged  to  tlij^  J^VP^^  ..Qf  wUopi  Eurymedqn,  went  to  Corcyr«^ 
and  haviqg  appgiot^d  th^pi  ther^  .to  man  fifteen  gallies,  levied 
men  of,  arms;,  for  pow  giving  p>'er  his  course  to- Athens,  he 
joined  with  Demosthenes^,  b$  h^iog  been  elected  with  him^.iu 
the.  charge  of  gener^M  i  and, Demosthenes  took  up  slingers  and 
darters  in  the  parts  about  Acarnania.  -     j 

The  ambassadors  of  tb^  SyI:^c^sians,  which  after  the. taking 
of  Plemmyriun)^  haj.  b^en  sent  nnto  the  cities  about,^  having 
now  obtained^and  Jleviedv  au.army.  amongst  thjem^  were  coDr 
ducting  the;  s£^me  tq  Syracuspu  But  Nieias  upon  intelligence 
thereof,  sent  untp.^vich.' cities  ofi  the  Skuli  as  had  the.  passagef 
and  were, their,  confederates^  the  Centoripines,  Halicycaeans, 
and  others, .  n.oi  V>  su$;r  thq  en^my  to^  go  by,  but  to  unit^ 
themselves. and, (Stpp,  them ;  /on  that  th^  would  not  so  much 
as  offes  to.pass.^ny  other  way,  seeing  the  Agrigentines  I^d  al« 
ready,  denied 'then^,..  When  the  Sicilians  •.wer^  marching,  th^ 
Siculjti.  as  .the  Athenians  had  desired  .thenx,  put  themselves 
in  ambush  in.thfee;|S^Ye^al  places,,  and.  setting  upon  them  ui>- 
awaresj  an^  on  .a  siidden,  slew  about,  dght  hundred  of  themi 
and  all  t}ie-  ambaasadorfi^  ^ave  only  one,  .a»Corjpthian,  wbiol) 
condn/ctedthe  rest  that  escaped,  being  about  fifteen  hundred, 
to  Syracuse.,;  ^.  .^,.   ■      ..     .i   »•    »  .      .^  ,      .  .:  ; 

Aj)Qut  Jjhe,sajne  ,tjniq, came  unto-  then>  abo  the  ^id  ,of  tho 
Caniai^nie^n^,  Hv^Jiundt^d  men  of  arms,  three  hundred  dart- 
ers, and  three  hundred  .archers.. .  Also  tl>e  Geloaas  sent  them 
men  .for  jSvp ,  |[^llies,  Jbe^ides  four  hundred,  darters,  aiiditwo 
hundred  horsemen,.  ,,f^oc  now  all  Sicily  (except  the  Agrig^n-^ 
tines,  who  w^rc.  neutral)  but  all  the  rest,  who  befopre  s\f>oi 
looking  on,  cam,?.in  to  .Jthe/Syiacusian  ^de  against  the  Athc-4 
nians.  Nevertheless,  .thp  Syracusiaiis  after  t^s  blow  received 
amongst  the  Siculi,  held  their  hands,  anil  assaulted  not  the 
Athenis^ns.  for  at  while.  .,  .  .-,  ,  . 

Den^osthenes  and  JE^urymedon  having  their  army  now  ready,* 
crossed  over  from  Corcyra  and  the  continent  I  with  the  whole 

,  |r  7%f  coQriocnt  abont  Acaranaiu, for  there  cvas  Demosthenet  3  and  at  C»rcyra 
was  Euryibi'dou.' 
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army  to  the  promontory  of  Iftpygia.  From  thence  they  went  to 
the  Chwrades,  islands  of  Iftpygia,  and  here  took  in  certain 
lapygian  darters,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  of 
the  Messapian  nation.  And  having  renewed  a  certain  ancient 
alliance  with  Artas,  who  reigned  there,  and  granted  them  those 
darters,  they  went  thence  to  Metapontium,  a  city  of  Italy. 
There  by  virtue  of  a  league  they  got  two  gallies,  and  two 
hundred  darters,  which  token  aboard,  they  kept  along  the 
shore  till  they  came  to  the  territory  of  Thuria.  Here  they 
found  the  adverse  fiaction  to  the  Athenians  to  have  been  lately 
driven  out  into  a  sedition.  And  because  they  desired  to  mus- 
ter their  army  here,  that  they  might  see  if  any  were  left  behind, 
and  persuade  the  Thurians  to  join  with  them  freely  in  the  war, 
(and  as  things  stood)  to  have  for  friends  and  enemies  the  same 
that  were  so  to  the  Athenians,  they  staid  about  that  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Thurians. 

The  Peloponnesians  and  the  rest,  who  were  at  the  same  time 
in  the  twenty-five  gallies  that,  for  safeguard  of  the  ships,  lay 
opposite  to  the  gallies  before  Naupactus,  having  prepared  them- 
selves for  battle,  and  with  more  gallies,  so  as  they  were  little 
inferior  in  number  to  those  of  the  Athenians,  went  to  an  an- 
chor under  £rineus  of  Achaia  in  Rhypica,  The  place  where 
they  rid,  was  in  form  like  a  half-moon,  and  their  land  forces 
they  had  ready  on  either  side  to  assist  them^  both  Corinthians 
and  other  their  confederates  of  those  parts,  embattled  upon 
the  points  of  the  promontory,  and  their  gallies  made  up  the 
space  between,  under  the  command  of  Polyanthes  a  Corinthian. 
Against  these  the  Athenians  came  up  with  thirty-three  gallies 
from  Naupactus,  commanded  by  Diphilus.  The  Corinthians 
at  first  lay  still,  but  afterwards  when  they  saw  their  time,  and 
the  signal  given,  they  charged  the  Athenians,  and  the  fight  be- 
gun. They  held  each  other  to  it  long.  The  Athenians  sunk 
three  galHes  of  the  Corinthians.  And  though  none  of  their 
own  were  sunk,  yet  seven  were  made  unserviceable,  which  hav- 
ing encountered  the  Corinthian  gallies  a  head,  were  torn  on 
both  sides  between  the  beak  and  the  oais,  by  the  beaks  of  the 
Corinthian  gallies,  made  stronger  for  the  same  purpose.  After 
they  had  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  so  as  both  sides  clial- 
lenged  the  victory,  (though  yet  the  Athenians  were  masters  of  the 
wrecks,,  as  driven  by  the  wind  into  the  main,  and  because  the 
Corinthians  came  not  out  to  renew  the  fight)  they  at  length 
parted.  There  was  no  chasing  of  men  that  fled,*nor  a  pri- 
soner taken  on  either  side,  because  the  Peloponnesians  and  Co- 
rinthians fighting  near  the  land,  easily  escaped,  nor  was  there 
any  gaily  of  the  Athenians  sunk.  But  when  the  Athenians 
were  gone  back  to  Naupactus,  the  Corinthians  presently  set  up 
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a  trophy  as  victors,  in  regard  that  more  of  the  Athenian  gal- 
lies  were  made  unserviceable  than  of  theirs ;  and  thought  them- 
selves not  to  have  had  the  worse,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
others  thought  themselves  not  to  have  had  the  better.  For  the 
Corinthians  think  they  have  the  better,  when  they  have  not 
much  the  worse;  and  the  Athenians  think  they  have  the  worse, 
when  they  have  not  much  the  better.  And  when  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  were  gone,  and  their  army  by  land  dissolved,  the 
Athenians  also  set  up  a  trophy  in  Achaia  as  if  the  victory  had 
been  theirs,  distant  from  Erineus,  where  the  Peloponnesians 
rid,  about  twenty  furlongs.  This  was  the  success  of  that  battle 
by  sea. 

Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  after  the  Thurians  had  put 
in  readiness  to  go  with  them  seven  hundred  men  of  arms  and 
three  hundred  darters,  commanded  their  gallies  to  go  along  the 
coast  to  Croton,  and  conducted  their  land  soldiers,  having  first 
taken  a  muster  of  them  all  upon  the  side  of  the  river  Sycaris, 
through  the  territory  of  the  Thurians.  But  coming  to  the  river 
Hylias,  upon  word  sent  them  from  the  men  of  Croton,  that  if 
the  army  went  through  their  territory,  it  should  be  against  their 
will,  they  marched  down  to  the  sea  side,  and  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  HyKas,  where  they  staid  all  that  night,  and  were  met 
by  their  gallies. 

The  next  day  embarking,  they  kept  along  the  shore,  and 
touched  at  every  town  saving  lK>cri  till  they  arrived  at  Petra, 
in  the  territory  of  Rhegium. 

The  Syracusians  in  the  mean  time,  upon  intelligence  of  their 
coming  on,  resolved  to  try  again  what  they  could  do  with  their 
navy,  and  with  their  new  supply  of  landmen,  which  they  had 
gotten  together  on  purpose,  to  fight  with  the  Athenians  before 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  should  arrive.  And  they  fur- 
nished their  navy  both  otherwise,  according  to  the  advantages 
they  had  learnt  in  the  last  battle,  and  also  made  shorter  the 
heads  of  their  gallies,  and  thereby  stronger,  and  made  beaks  to 
them  of  a  great  thickness,  which  they  also  strengthened  with 
rafters  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  gallies,  both  within  and  with- 
out, of  six  cubits  long,  in  such  manner  as  the  Corinthians  had 
armed  their  gallies  ahead  to  fight  with  those  before  Naupactus. 
For  the  Syracusians  made  account  that  against  the  Athenian 
gallies  not  so  built,  but  weak  before,  as  not  using  so  much  to 
meet  the  enemy  ahead,  as  upon  the  side,  bv  fetching  a  compass, 
they  could  not  but  have  the  better ;  and  that  to  fight  in  the 
great  haven  many  gallies  in  not  much  room,  was  an  advantage 
to  them,  for  that  using  to  direct  encounter,  they  should  break 
with  their  firm  and  thick  beaks  the  hollow  and  infirm  foreparts 
of  the  galUes  of  their  enemies;  and  that  the  Athenians  in  that 
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ni^o)¥  roQiD^  \youId  want  me^ns  bpth.tp  go  ^bout^Afd^to  go 
through  them,  wliich  was  the  point  of  art  \hey  mpst  reued  on. 
For  as  for  their  passing  through,  they  would  hinfjer  it  ^en- 
selves  as  much  as  they  could,  and  for  fetching  cooojpp^  tfai^ 
streightness  of  the  place  would  not  suffer  it.  And  t^t  righting 
ahead,  which  seemed  before  to  be  waiit  of  skill  in  Ui£  mf^sters 
[to  do  otherwise,]  was  it  they  would  now  principaUy  make  \^ 
of;  for  in  this  would  be  their  principal  advantage,  f^c^  the 
Athenians,  if  overcome,  would  have  no  retijriqg  l^^t  t94be  Uind, 
which  was  but  a  tittle  way  off,  and  little  in  compass,  n^  tuieir 
own  camp,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  haven  themselves  slioujid  i^ 
masters^  and  the  enemy  being  prest,  could  not  choose,  throngipg 
together  into  a  little  room,  and  all  into  one  and  tlie  same  ply^e, 
but  disorder  one  another,  which  was  indeed  the  thing  that  in  ^ 
their  battlf s  by  sea,  did  the  Athenians  the  greatest  hjiu'i;;,  (k^v- 
ing  not  as  the  Syracusians  had  i\ie  liberty  of  the  whole  haven  U} 
retire  unto)  and  to  go  about  into  a  pl^ce  of  ipore  ro»oi^,  they 
having  it  in  their  power  to  set  nppu  th(&iai  from  ihe  piain  sea, 
and  to  retire  again  at  pleasure,  they  should  never  \>e  able; 
especially  having^lemmyrium  for  enjsmy,  and  the  havQp's  mouth 
not  being  large.  T)}e  Syracusians  l^aviiig  deyised  thus  m^cti 
over  and  above  their  former  skill  and  strength^  a^nd  far  Vf^(j^ 
confident  now  since  the  former  battle  by  sea,  a&^ulted  thej;|| 
^oth  with  their  army  and  with  their  nsivy  at  o^ce.  The  lapd- 
men  from  the  city  Gylippus  drew  sooner  out  a  little,  and  brought 
them  to  the  wall  of  the  Athenian  camp,  upon  the  stdie  toward; 
the  city ;  and  from  Qlympicum,  the  men  of  arm§,  all  that  ^ere 
there,  and  the  horsemen  and  light-armed  of  the  Syr^cusiajos, 
came  up  to  the  wall  on  the  other  side.  And  by  aod  by  after 
came  sailing  forth  also  the  gallies  of  the  Syracusians  and  i\vsh; 
confederates.  The  Athenians  that  thought  at  first  they  would 
have  made  the  attempt  only  with  their  land  men,  seeing  also 
the  gallies  on  a  sudden  coming  towards  Uiem,  were  in  con- 
fusion, and  some  of  them  put  thernselves  in  order  upon  and  be- 
fore the  walls,  against  those  that  came  froni  the  city,  {yid  otbeis 
went  out  to  meet  the  horsemen,  and  darters*,  that  wer^  comiiiu 
in  great  numbers  and  with  speed  from  Olympicum^  and  the  parts 
without.  Others  again  went  aboai^,  and  withaji  came  to  aid 
those  ashore ;  but  when  the  gallies  were  manned^  they  put  o£^ 
^eing  seventy-five  in  number,  and  tfiose  of  Syi^cijse  al^put 
eighty.  Having  spent  much  of  t^e  day  in  charging  and  retir* 
ing,  and  trying  each  other,  and  performed  nothing  worth  the 
mentioning,  save  that  the  Syracusians  sunk  agsdly.or  tiHO<>C 
the  Athenians,  they  parted  agkin^  and  the  land  soldiers  rctir^ 
at  the  same  time  from  the  wall  of  the  Athenian  ci^njpu  Th« 
next  day,  the  Syracusians  lay  still,  without  shewing  any  sign  of 
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wh^t^bey  nrnnt  to  4o.  Yiet  Nicte  aedlog  that  tke  ttaittle  by 
sea  was  wilh  equalMy,  wi !  iinagimiig  that  thejr  would  digbt 
again,  made  the  captains  to  repair  their  gallies^siieh  as  faad  been 
torn^andtwo  greoit  ships  to  te  moored,  wtthoiit' those  piles  which 
iie  had  driven  iiHo  the  sea  befope  4)1$  gallies,  to  be  instead  of  a 
'haven  enclosed.  These  ship  he  placed  about  two  acnes  breadlii 
'ASiinder,  to  the  end  of  any  gaUy  chanced  t0  be  pressed,  it  m^blt 
^ely  run  in,  and  again  go  safely  out  at  kimre.  In  perfotnmg 
f^  "this^  ;the  Athenians  spe&t  a  whole  day  fmn  mornii^  uatfl 


This  nest  day  the  Syracusians  assaulted  the  Atfiebians  -again 
with  the  same  fofces  both  by  sea  sad  kind,  that  they  had  ddnfe 
ibefodc,  but  b^gun  eadier  hi  the  nkoniing,  and  being  ^pposeA 
fle^  against  fieet^,  they  drew  out  a  great  part  «f  the  day  wm 
again,  as  before,  In  aitemp^g  «pon  each  other  wicbont  effiset. 
Till  at  last  Afiston  the  son  of  Pynrhiclius  a  CorinthhRi,  the 
joko^  eiLpeit  master  that  the  Syracasians  had  in  tbeir  fleet,  pet^ 
^uaded  the  commanders  of  the  navy  to  send  to  such  in  tke  city 
as  it  belonged  to,  and  command  that  the  market  sliootd  b^ 
.speedily  kept  at  the  siea  side,  and  to  oompel  every  man  to  bring 
thither  whatsoever  he  bod  fit  for  toeat,  and  there  to  seB  it^  that 
Ihe  mariners  disbarkiog  might  presently  dine  by  the  gallies 
sideis,  and  quickly  again  unlooked  for,  assault  the  Athenians 
afresh  the  same  day. 

This  advice  haing  liked,  they  sent  a  messenger,  and  thfe 
market  was  furnished.  And  the  Syracusians  suddenly  rowed 
astera  towards  the  city,  and  disbaifciDg  dined  there  right  on  th^ 
shore.  The  Athenians  suppa^ng  they  had  retired  towarda  ttie 
city  as  vanquished,  landed  at  leisure,  and  amongst  other  blisi<^ 
ness,  went  about  the  dressing  of  their idinner,. as  not  expecting  16 
have  fought  again  the  same  day.  But  the  Syracvsiams  sud^ 
denly  going  aboavd,  came  towvds  them  again.  And  the  Athe^ 
nians  in  gfeat  tumult)  and  for  the  most  port  undined,  embark-^ 
iag  disorderly,  at  length  with  mmA  ado  went  oat  to  nueerthem. 
l^or  a  why^  they  held  their  hsndt  oir.  both  sides,  and  but  ob^ 
serv^  each  otki^i:  bi]^  aiioa-  aftep  the  Athenians  thought  nirt 
fit  by  loiter  dallying  to  oyumonui:  themselves  with'  thetf  owtl 
labour,  but  rather  to  fight  as  soan  aa  they  couM ;  and  there- 
upon at  once  with  a.  joint  sheat^  charged^  the  enemy,  and  the 
fight. began.  The  Syiacusiansi received  and ivaisted  their ch^g^*« 
and  fighting'  as  diey  had  befaiei  determined,  with  their  gallies 
head  to  head  with  thoae  of  the  AtfasnianSj^  and  pmvMed  wfth 
beaks  for  the  purpose^  brake  the.  gallies*  of  the  Aiheniamv^ 
much,  between,  the  heads  of  the.  gailies  and  tbe  oata;  The 
A^heniapa  w<re:  ^i&>  annoyed  musli)  by  the  dartafaf' fit>Hy  t^ 
decks,  but,  mtch  more  l^  those  SyraeusianB,  who  ^ng  abeat 
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in  small  boats,  passed  under  the  rows  of  the  oars  of  the  ene- 
mies gallies,  and  coming  close  to  their  sides,  threw  their  darts 
at  the  mariners  from  thence. 

The  Syracusians  having  fought  in  this  manner  with  the  ut- 
most of  their  strength,  in  the  end  got  the  victory,  and  the  Athe- 
nians between  the  two  ships  escaped  into  their  harbour.  The 
Syracasian  gallies  chased  them  as  far  as  to  those  ships,  but  the 
dolphins  hanging  from  the  masts  over  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bour, forbad  them  to  follow  any  further.  Yet  there  were  two 
gallies,  which  upon  a  jollity  after  victory  approached  them, 
but  were  both  lost,  of  which  one  with  her  men  and  all  was 
taken.  The  Syracusians  after  they  had  sunk  seven  gallies  of 
the  Athenians,  and  torn  many  more,  and  of  the  men  had  taken 
flome  alive,  and  killed  others,  retired,  and  for  both  the  battles 
erected  trophies,  and  had  already  an  assured  hope,  of  being  far 
superior  by  sea,  and  also  made  account  to  subdue  the  army  by 
land.     And  they  prepared  to  assault  them  again  in  both  kinds. 

In  the  mean  time  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon  arrived  with 
the  Athenian  supply,  being  about  seventy-three  gallies,  and  men 
of  arms  of  their  own  and  of  their  confederates  about  five  thou- 
sand. Besides  darters,  as  well  Barbarians  as  Greeks,  not  a  few, 
and  sUngers  and  archers,  and  all  other  provision  sufficient.  For 
the  present  it  not  a  little  daunted  the  Syracusians  and  their  con* 
federates  to  see  no  end  of  their  danger,  and  that  not  withstand- 
ing the  fortifying  in  Decelea,  another  army  should  come  now, 
equal  and  like  unto  their  former,  and  that  their  power  should 
be  so  great  in  every  kind.  And  on  the  other  side  it  was  a  kind 
of  strengthening  after  weakness  to  the  Athenian  army  that  was 
there  before.  Demosthenes  when  he  saw  how  things  stood,  and 
thinking  it  unfit  to  loiter  and  fall  into  Nicias's  case,  (for  Ni- 
cias  who  was  formidable  at  his  first  coming,  when  he  set  not 
presently  upon  Syracuse,  but  wintered  at  Catana,  both  grew  into 
contempt,  and  was  prevented  also  by  the  coming  of  Gylippus 
thither  with  an  army  out  of  Peloponnesus.  The  which,  if  Ni- 
cias  had  gone  against  Syracuse  at  first,  had  never  been  so  much 
as  sent  for.  For  supposing  themselves  to  have  been  strong 
enough  alone,  they  had  at  once  both  found  themselves  too  weak 
and  the  city  been  enclosed  with  a  wall,  whereby,  though  they 
had  sent  for  it,  it  could  not  have  helped  them  as  it  did.  De- 
mosthenes I  say  considering  this,)  and  that  he  alsa  even  at  the 
present,  and  the  same  day  was  most  terrible  to  the  enemy,  in- 
tended with  all  speed  to  make  use  of  this  present  terribleness  of 
the  army.  And  having  observed  that  the  cross  wall  of  the  Sy« 
racusians  wherewith  they  hindered  the  Athenians  ftom  enclosing 
the  city,  was  but  single,  and  that  if  they  could  be  masters  of 
the  ascent  to  Epipolo^  and  again  of  the  camp  there^  the  same 
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might  easily  be  taken,  (for  oone  would  have  stood  against  them) 
hasted  to  put  it.  to  trial,  and  thought  it  his  shortest  way  to  the 
dispatching  of  the  war.  For  either  he  should  have  success  he 
thought,  and  so  win  Syracuse,  or  he  would  lead  away  the  army, 
and  no  longer  without  purpose  consume  both  the  Athenians 
there  with  him,  and  the  whole  state.  The  Athenians  therefore 
went  out,  and  first  wasted  the  territory  of  the  Syracusiaoa  about 
the  river  Anapus,  and  were  the  stronger  as  at  nrst,  both  by  sea 
and  land.  For  the  Syracusians  durst  neither  way  go  out  against 
them,  but  only  with  their  horsemen  and  darters  from  Olym- 
picum. 

After  this  Demosthenes  thought  good  to  try  the  wall  which 
the  Athenians  had  built  to  enclose  the  city  withal,  with  en- 
gines ;  but  seeing  the  engines  were  burnt  by  the  defendants 
fighting  from  the  wall,  and  that  having  assaulted  it  in  divers 
parts  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  he  was  notwithstanding  put 
back,  he  resolved  to  spend  the  tim^  no  longer,  but  (having 
gotten  the  consent  of  Nicias  and  the  rest  in  commission  there- 
unto) to  put  in  execution  his  design  for  Epipolse,  as  was  be- 
fore intended.  By  day  it  was  thought  impossible  not  to  be 
discovered,  either  in  their  approach,  or  in  their  ascent.  Hav« 
ing  therefore  first  commanded  to  take  five  days  provision  of 
victual,  and  all  the  masons  and  workmen,  as  also  store  of  cast- 
ing weapons,  and  whatsoever  they  might  need  if  they  overcame, 
for  fortification,  he  and  Eurymedon,  and  Menander,  with  the 
whole  army,  marched  about  midnight  to  Epipolas,  leaving 
Nicias  in  the  camp.  Being  come  to  Epipolse  at  Euryalus 
(where  also  the  army  went  up  before)  they  were  not  only  not 
discovered  by  the  Syracusians  that  kept  the  watch,  but  ascend- 
ing took  a  certain  fortification  of  the  Syracusians  there^  and 
killed  part  of  them  that  kept  it.  But  the  greatest  number  es- 
caping, ran  presently  to  the  camps,  of  which  there  were  in 
Epipolae  three  walled  about  without  the  city,  one  of  Syracu- 
sians, one  of  other  Sicilians,  and  one  of  confederates,  and  car- 
ried the  news  of  their  coming  in,  and  told  it  to  those  six  hun- 
dred Syracusians  that  kept  this  part  of  Epipolie  at  the  first, 
who  presently  went  forth  to  meet  them.  But  Demosthenes 
and  the  Athenians  lighting  on  them,  though  they  fought  va- 
liantly, put  them  to  flight,  and  presently  marched  on,  making 
use  of  the  present  heat  of  the  army  to  finish  what  he  came  for, 
before  it  were  too  late.  And  others  going  on,  in  their  first 
course  took  the  cross  wall  of  the  Syracusians,  they  flying  that 
kept  it,  and  were  throwing  down  the  battlements  thereof.  The 
Syracusians  and  their  confederates,  and  Gylippus  and  those 
with  him,  came  out  to  meet  them  from  their  camps :  but  be- 
cause the  attempt  was  unexpected^  and  in  the  night,  they 
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dlftryeSJ  Hie  Aflifiifiarfs  timorously,  JAiid  \vcre  even  at  first  forced 
'toYetire.  fiut  fe  the  Athenians  advanced  ttipre  out  of  order, 
chFefly  ^  having  already  gotten  the  victory,  but  desiring  also 
tjtflc^kly  to  ^ass  thrbugh  all  that  remained  yet  unfoughten  with, 
(leit  through  their  remissness  in  following,  they  might  again 
'ratty  fhiertisehres)  the  Boeotians  withstood  them  (ifet,  and  charg- 
ing, forced  them  to  tur^  their  backs.  And  here  the  Athenians 
W^re  m?^rly  ft  disbrHer  arid  jperplexed^  so  that  it  hath  been 
very  hard  to  be  infontied  of  any  side,  m  what  manner  each 
thing  ^passed.  JPot  if  in  llhe  day  time,  when  things  are  better 
seen,  yet  they  that  are  presept  cannot  tell  how  all  thibgs  go^ 
ba^  only  what  evei^  lAan  with  much  ado  seeth  ne^runto  him- 
yeS:  hoW  then  in  i  battle  by  tiight,  (the  only  one  that  hap^ 
petti^d  betVeen  great  armies  in  all  this  war)  can  a  man  inow 
fetiy  thing  for  certain  ?  For  though  the  rhoon  shined  bright,  ^et 
they  saw  hot  one  ariotfiet  nb  otherwise  than  fas  by  moon -light 
wa^  likely)  Sa  as  lb  s^e  a  body,  but  not  be  suVe  whether  it  were 
a  Merid,  or  not.  And  the  men  of  arms  on  both  sides  j^eing 
nT)t  a  Ctw  In  nufaibet,  had  but  Httlfe  ground  to  turn  in.  .  Of  the 
Ath^hiatis,  some  were  already  overcome,  otheft  went  on  in 
thfeir  first  ^ay.  AhsO  a  great  part  of  the  I'est  of  tlie  army  was 
already  part  gotteti  up,  atid  part  ascending,  and  kne^w  not 
which  way  to  march ;  .for  that  the  Athenians  once  turned  their 
backs,  all  beforie  them  was  in  confusion ;  and  it  was  hard  to 
difetingiiish  of  any  thing  for  the  noise.  For  the  Syracusians 
BXii  their  cbnfederites  prevailing,  encbiiraged  each  other,  and 
tpectived  the  assailants  with  exceeding  great  shouts,  (for  they 
ha'd  ho  other  rtieahs  in  the  night  to  express  themselves.)  And 
flit  Athenians  sought  each  other,  and  took  for  enemies  all  be- 
fore them,  though  friends,  and  of  the  numbed  of  those  that  fled. 
And  by  often  asking  the  word,  there  being  no  other  means  of 
distinction,  all  asking  at  once,  they  both  made  a  gr^al  deal  of 
stir  aYnOngst  themselves,  and  revealed  the  word  to  the  enemy. 
Ifdt'  they  did  not  in  lik^  manner  know  the  word  of  the  Syracu- 
signs',  b^ca'Ose  these  being  victorious  and  liftdTstracted,  knew 
one  another  better.  So  that  when  they  lifted  on  any  num- 
ber of  the  etiemy,  though  they  themselves  were  more,  yet  the 
^tiemy  escaped,  as  khowWig  the  watch-woH ;  but  they,  when 
they  conld  not  answer,  wefe  slain.  But  that  whiA  hurt  them 
most  was  the  tune  of  th6  Pa^an  *,  which  being  in  both  armres 
t^c  sanrri^',  dmve  them  to  their  wits  end.  For  the  Argives  and 
Corcyrasans,  and  all  other  of  the  Doric  ra&e  oh  the  Athenians 
p^,  when*  they  sounded  the  Psean,  terrified  tlie  Athenians  on 

.  ^  A  hymn  with  trumpets  oi*  other  loud  mnsi'c,  both'  before  and  sfter  battle. 
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one  side,  and  t|ie.  eneipy  terrified  thepi  with  tjbe  li^r  o;i^ ,  th^ 
other  side.  Wherefore  at  the  last  falling,  one  npojfx  another  ia 
divers  parts  of  the,  army,  friends  against  friends,  and  country* 
men  against  cquntrymep,  they  not  only  terrified  eapH  o|j^er> 
but  came  to'handrstrokes,  and^  could  hanlly  again  be  parjted^ 

"  As  they  ifled  before  the  enen^y,  the  way  of  the!  descent  fl'Qn^ 
Epipolae^  by  which  they  were.  \o  go  b£^k,  being  bi^t  ^treight^ 
ihany  of  them  tlpew  themselves  down  frpm  the  rocks  and  dlfd 
so ;  and  of  th^  rest  tliat  got  dowfi  safely  into  the  plain,  thotughf 
the  greatest  part;,  and  all  that.wei;^'of  the  ol^  ?«TO>'  ^V  ^^fe 
ktiowl^dge  of  the  country,  escaped  Into  the  camp,  y^t  of ,  th^c^' 
that  came  last,^  s6n;e  lost  their  way^  and  straying  jn  .th.e. fields,, 
when  the  day  came  on,  were  cut  off  by  the  Syriaci^lan.hprisetmeii. 
tha;t  janged  the  country  about* 

'The  next  day  fhe  Syracusians  erected  two  trophiesi,^  one ii> 
EjApola^  at  the  ascent^  and  another  wTiere  the  first  check  .wa3^ 
given  by  the  Bdebtiaris.  The  Athenians  received  their  dead 
under 
seh 


more 

forced  to  quit  their  bucklers,  an(f  leap  dgwri  frQm  the  rock^, 

tlibugh    some  '  p^pji^^d,.  yet  sojj^e  t^ece..al^Q,  wer^  thalj^jesi-i 

caped. 

'A!fter  this,  Ihf  Syracpsians  haying  by  such  unlook^^.  fcur , 
prosperity  yecoyered  jthefrforqaer^  courage,  seutSicarj us  wi^^^ 
fifteen  gallic^'  to  Agri^entMm.  being  ,in   seditioi^to,  bring  that* 
city  if  they  could  ,to  their  obedience.'^    And  Gyligpus  .went . 
again  to  the  ^Sicilian,  cities,  by  laqcf^  ^^ai^e  yet  anotqcjr^arpijj, , 

as'being  in  hope  16^  1^^^^   the  camjj^of,.tl^e  Athei]iian3.|)y,^SWrt^ 
c6nsVderln§  how'th^  paUer  had^ohe  jn  JEpipo^^.  " 

Iii^thfL  meaji'tipa^.the,  Atji^ma^  .ge^eraU  y^eiqt  to^co^i^ncij. 
upon  their  late  overthrow,^  and  present  jgeneml.w^pe^. of  the  . 
army.    For  they  saw',  nqt'only  thai  thjejr  desigii^^  prjf^gpgre^  not^ 
but  th^t  th^  soldiers'  also'  were,  weary /of' gt^ingj,  For.  they  , 
were  trjii^led  with  Sckne33,.prqcee(ling,,froja^ia  do^U^^  , 

this  feeing  the  time  of  th^,  ye^^  pipsjj  obpoxipuy^  tp  dis^sps^^r^^  , 
the  place  where  th^  Jay  moorish  and  ni^omp.,.  Anii  ail,ti4Bgf  » 
els^  appear^d^desperate. 

lOeqiostTienes  thpught  fit.  to  stay  .no.  longer  j;.  and  jsinqathe  * 
execution  6t  his  design  at'Epipofe  had  failep^^dqljivyerjfd  hi^  * 
opinion  ^  ^or,^oing  ou^t  of  tlie  haven 'wlfilsl^  the. ^QJs  ^ece  jopQn^ 
'  and'  whilst,  at  least  wij;h  tUs^  addx^joii  bf^jgallies,,  they^  w^re  . 

*  stronger  than  tlie  army  of  the  enemy. '  For  it  was  better,',  h^  , 
said,   ^  for ^, the  city  to.  maj^^  war  npwr^  tho?e.:wbicJ^  foriify 

*  algainst  them,^at  tbmej  tha^  against  itheSyjracusians^^-seei^ 
^  they  cannot  now,  be^  easil;r  ove|[qb{npJ^.'  an^i..ihefe..wak^n^  reaj^j 
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<  son  why  they  should  spend  much  money  in  lying  before  the 
*  city/    This  was  the  opinion  of  Demosthenes. 

Nicias^  though  he  also  thought  their  estate  bad^  yet  was  un- 
willing to  have  their  weakness  discovered,  and  by  decreeing  of 
their  departure  openly  with  the  votes  of  many^  to  make  known 
the  same  to  the  enemy.  For  if  at  any  time  they  had  a  mind 
to  be  gone,  they  should  then  be  less  able  to  do  it  secretly.  Be- 
sides, the  estate  of  the  enemy,  in  as  much  as  he  understood  it 
better  than  the  rest,  put  him  into  some  hope  that  it  might  yet 
grow  worse  than  their  own,  in  case  they  pressed  the  siege, 
especially  being  already  masters  of  the  sea  far  and  near  with 
their  present  fleet.  There  was  moreover  a  party  for  the  Atfae^ 
nians  in  Syracuse  that  desired  to  betray  the  state  into  their 
hands,  and  that  sent  messengers  unto  him,  and  suffered  him 
not  to  rise  and  be  gone.  All  which  he  knowing,  though  he 
were  in  truth  doubtful  what  opinion  to  be  of,  and  did  not  yet 
consider ;  nevertheless  openly  in  his  speech,  he  was  against  the 
withdrawing  the  army,  and  said,  *  that  he  was  sure  the  people 

<  of  Athens  would  take  it  ill,  if  he  went  thence  without  thdr 
'  order :  for  that  they  were  not  to  have  such  judges  as  should 

<  give  sentence  upon  their  own  sight  of  things  done^  rather  than 
'  upon  the  report  of  calumniators,  but  such  as  would  believe  what- 
'  soever  some  fine  speaker  should  accuse  them  of.  That  many, 
^  nay  most  of  the  soldiers  here,  who  now  cry  out  upon  their  mi- 
^  sery,  will  there  cry  out  on  the  contrary,  and  say  the  generals 
'  have  betrayed  the  state,  and  come  away  for  a  bribe.  That  he 
^  would  not  therefore,  knowing  the  nature  of  the  Athenians  so 
'  well,  choose  to  be  put  to  death,  unjustly,  and  charged  with  a 

<  dishonorable  crime  by  the  Athenians,  rather  than  if  he  must 
'  needs  do  one,  to  suffer  the  same  at  the  hand  of  the  enemy  by 
'  his  own  adventure.  And  yet  he  said  the  state  of  the  Sy- 
^  racusians  was  still  inferior  to  their  own :  for  paying  much 
'  money  to  strangers,  and  laying  out  much  more  on  forts  with- 
^  out  and  about  the  city,  having  also  had  a  great  navy  a  year 
^  already  in  pay,  they  must  needs  want  money  at  last,  and  all 
^  these  tilings  fail  them.     For  they  have  spent  already   two 

*  thousand  talents,  and  are  much  in  debt  besides.  And  whenso- 

*  ever  they  shall  give  over  this  course,  and  make  pay  no  longer, 
^  their  strength  is  gone,  as  being  auxiliary,  and  not  constrained 
^  to  follow  the  war,  as  the  Athenians  are.  Therefore  it  was  fit,' 
he  said,  ^  to  stay  close  in  the  city,  and   not  to  go  away,  as  if 

*  they  were  too  weak  in  money,  wherein  they  were  much  supe- 

Nicias,  when  he  spake  thus,  assured  them  of  it,  as  knowing  the 
state  of  Syracuse  precisely,  and  their  want  of  money ;  and  -that 
there  were  some  that  desired  to  betray  the  city  to  the  Athe- 
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Diansy  and  sent  him  word  not  to  go.  Withal  he  had  noiv  con-* 
fidence  in  the  fleets  which  as  being  before  overcome,  he  had 
not.  As  for  lying  where  tliey  did,  Demosthenes  would  by  no 
means  hear  of  it.  But  if  the  army  might  not  be  carried  away 
without  order  from  the  Athenians,  but  must  needs  stay  in  Sicily^ 
then  he  said  they  might  go  to  Thapsus,  or  Catana,  from  whence 
by  their  land-men  they  might  invade  and  turn  much  of  the 
country  to  them,  and  wasting  the  fields  of  the  enemies,  weaken 
the  Syracusians,  and  be  to  fight  with  their  gallies  in  the  main  sea, 
and  not  in  a  narrow  (which  is  the  advantage  of  the  enemy)  but 
in  a  wide  place,  where  the  benefit  of  skill  should  be  theirs,  and 
where  they  should  not  be  forced  in  charging  and  retiring,  to 
come  up,  and  fall  off  in  narrow  and  circumscribed  limits.  In 
sum,  he  said  he  by  no  means  liked  to  stay  where  they  were,  but 
with  all  speed,  no  longer  delaying  the  matter,  to  arise  and  be 
gone.  Eurymedon  also  gave  the  like  counsel.  Nevertheless 
upon  the  contradiction  of  Nicias,  there  grew  a  kind  of  sloth 
and  procrastination  in  the  business,  and  a  suspicion  withal,  that 
the  asseveration  of  Nicias  was  grounded  on  somewhat  that  he 
knew  above. the  rest,  and  thereupon  the  Athenians  deferred  their 
jgoing  thence,  and  staid  upon  the  place. 

In  the  mean  time  Gylinpus  and  Sycanus  returned  unto  Syra* 
cuse.  Sycanus  without  his  purpose  at  Agrigentum  (for  whilst 
he  was  yet  in  Gela,  the  sedition  which  had  been  raised  in  the 
behalf  of  the  Syracusians,  was  turned  into  friendship ;)  but  Gy- 
lippus  not  without  another  great  army  out  of  Sicily,  besides  the 
men  of  arms,  which  having  set  forth  from  Peloponnesus  in  ships 
the  spring  before,  were  then  lately  arrived  at  Selinus  from  out 
of  Afric.  For  having  been  driven  into  Afric,  and  the  Cyre- 
neans  having  given  them  two  gallies  with  pilots,  in  passing  by 
the  shore  they  aided  the  EuesperitcB  besieged  by  the  Africans ', 
and  having  overcome  the  Africans^  they  went  on  to  Neapolis,  a 
town  of  traffic  belonging  to  the  Carthagenians,  where  the 
passage  into  Sicily  is  shortest,  and  but  two  days  and  a  night's 
sail  over.  And  from  thence  they  crossed  the  sea  to  Selinus. 
As  soon  as  they  were  come,  the  Syracusians  again  presently 
prepared  to  set  upon  the  Athenians  both  by  sea  and  land.  The 
Athenian  generals  seeing  them  have  another  army,  and  their 
own  not  bettering,  but  growing  every  day  worse  than  other,  but 
especially  as  being  pressed  to  it  by  the  sickness  of  the  soldiers, 
repented  now  that  they  removed  not  before;  and  Nicias  being 
now  no  longer  against  it  as  he  was,  but  desirous  only  that  it 
^  might  not  be  concluded  openly,  gave  order  unto  all,  as  secretly 
as  was  possible,  to  put  forth  of  the  harbour,  and  to  be  ready 
when  the  sign  should  be  given. 

But  when  they  were  about  it,  and  every  thing  was  ready,  the 
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mooiv  happetred'to  be  ecHpsed ;  for  it  was  'ftA  moon  :  and  not 
only*  the  gpeatesfr- part  of  the  Athenians  calted^upon  thegenerals 
tastay^  but'Nicias  also  (for'hewa^  addicted  to  saperstition  and 
oteerratbn&of  that  kind  aomeiivhBt  too  mueh)  said',  that  it  should  ' 
cone  w>  more  intaclebete,  ithether  theyshouM  go'or '  ntrt,'  till' 
the  three  tifmestniiDedaysr  bepeat^  which  the  soothsayers  appcrfnt ' 
in:  that^bebrifi  And  the  *  Athenians^  though  gding^  st^  still  fo^ 
this  reason. 

The  SyFaeasians^abo  having antelligettce  of  this,  W^He  encou- 
raged.unto  the  pressing  of  the' Athenians  >muchthe  nlore,  for 
that  they  confessed  themselveis  already  too' Weak  'forthenr  botU  ' 
by<«a«nd  land}  for  else  they  would  never  have  sdught^  hkVe" 
run  aiii^y* 

Bbsides^  they  would  not  hive 'them  sit  down- in  any  othef ; 
pait  of  Sifeflyv^  and  becomethc^haitlerto  be  warred  on;  but  had'  • 
rath^F'there-right^  and  in  a  piaieemost  fdr  their  advantage  com-  ' 
pel^hem'  to*  fight  by  sea.-   Towbrchedd' ther^marlnedtheiy  ' 
gaUfies^' and  afto*  they  had  rested  aslongas  -was  soffitieirt;  wh^ri*; 
they  8aw  their  time,  -the*  first*  dajK  they  lissanlt^d  the*  Athenians** 
canape  and  some' small  iiumber  of  men  of  arms  and'hot^^men  6f^ 
the  Athenians  sallied  out  ttgalnst-th^m  bycertaln^ates,  andttie" 
Syracusians  intercepting  some  of  the  men  of  arms,  beat  them 
baek'antO'the  campu    Biit  the  entrance  being*  stteighf;  there 
wcM  sev«n^of  the  horsementost}  and  nfen  of  kttii^  sdm^;  but'* 
not  4nany. 

The  next<lay«  they  came  out  with  their  gallies,  seventy-sit  in 
number,  and  4he  Athenians  set  forth'  against  them  with  eighty- 
sis;  and  being -come  together 'they  fought.     Etuytnedon  had' 
ckarge'of -the  right  wing  of  the'Atlieniant,  and  desiring^  to' en- 
compass the  gallies  of  the  enemies^  drew  forth  his  own  gsdlie^  ' 
in  leogth  more  toward  the  shore ;  and  was  ^'UtofF  by  'the  Syra-  ' 
cusians,  that  had  first- overcomtr'the  middle ^alttle of  thd  AAi^-' 
nians  from  the  rest  inthe  bdttdm  and  inmosvpart  of  th^  hav^n  i 
and- both  slainhimself,  and'the  gaHiesthat  ^ere  with  him  lost. 
And'that'done,'therest  of  thaAthetiian  ileet  was^also  chased 
and  driven  ashorei 

G^lippus- when  he  saw  th^navy  of  the  enemy^  vatiqtlisfhed j 
and  carried  past 'the  piles  j- and  thtfr  own  harbdur,  ram^  With  a  ' 
part  of  his  ^rmy- to  the  peer1»  kill  such 'as  landed; 'arid  to  ^causc*' 
that  the  SyracHsians' might  the^asiHerptrH*thct«einifc4TgaHifetf''* 
fr<M»  the*  «hore^  whereof  *  themselves  were  tnastdrs."  But  khfe- ' 
Tdlscans,  who  kepOguard  inthit  part  for  the'Athetiiito»J  seeitfg''' 
them  coming  Hiat  way  in  disorder^  made  head,' iimf' chStrjH^* 
these -firsts  forced*  them*  into  the  marshi:alled  'LysJmtHa;  mt* 
when  afterwards  a  greater  numberof  the  Syraetislatts  andrthelr" 
confederates  eame  to'hdp  them^  then*  dso  the  Athenidil!^  to^dip 
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the  Tascans^  and  for  fear  to  lo6e  their  gallies,  fought  with  them^ 
and  having  overcome  them,  pursued  them,  and  not  only  slew 
many  of  their  men  of  arms,  but  also  saved  the  most  of  their 
galliesj  and  brought  them  back  into  the  harbour.  Nevertheless 
the  Sjracosians  took  eighteen,  and  slew  the  men  taken  in  them. 
And  amongst  the  rest  they  let  drive  before  the  wind  (which 
blew  right  upon  the  Athenians)  an  old  ship  full  of  faggots  and 
brands  set  on  fire  to  bum  them.  The  Athenians  on  the  other 
side,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  navy,  devised  remedies  for  the  fire, 
and  having  quenched  the  flame,  and  kept  the  ship  from  coming 
near,  escaped  that  danger. 

After  this  the  Syracusians  set  up  a  trophy,  both  for  the  bat* 
tie  by  sea,  and  for  the  men  of  arms  which  they  intercepted 
above  before  the  camp,  where  also  they  took  the  horses.  And 
t^e  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  likewise,  both  for  the  flight  of 
those  footmen  which  the  Tuseans  drove  into  1^  marsh,  and  for 
those  which  they  themselves  put  to  flight  with  the  rest  of  the 
amy^ 

when  the  Syracusians  had  now  manifestly  overcome  their 
fleet  (for  they  feared  at  first  the  supply  of  gallies  that  came  with 
Demosthenes)  the  Athenians  were  in  good  earnest  utterly  out 
of  heart.  And  as  they  were  much  deceived  in  the  event,  so  they 
repented  more  of  the  voyage. 

For  having  come  against  these  cities,  the  only  ones  that  were 
for  institution  like  unto  their  own,  and  governed  by  the  people  as 
well  as  themselves;  and  which  had  a  navy,  and  hones,  and 
greatness,  seeing  they  could  create  no  dissension  amongst  them 
about  change  <H  government,  to  win  them  that  way,  nor  could 
subdue  it  with  the  greatness  of  their  forces,  when  the^  were  far 
die  stronger,  but  misprospered  in  most  of  tbeur  designs,  diey 
were  then  at  their  wits  end.  But  now,  when  they  were  also 
vanquished  by  sea  (which  they  would  never  have  thought)  they 
weve  modi  more  dejected  than  ever. 

The  Syracusians  went  presently  about  die  haven  widioutfear, 
and  nscditated  how  to  shut  up  the  same,  that  the  Athenians 
might  not  steal  away  without  their  knowledge,  though  they 
would.  For  now  they  studied  not  only  how  to  save  themselves, 
bat  how  to  hinder  the  safety  of  tiie  Athenians.  For  the  Syra- 
cttsians  conceived  (not  untruly)  that  their  own  strength  was  at 
dtts  present  the  greater,  and  tbait  if  they  could  vanquish  the 
Adieoiaos  and  their  eonlederates  both  by  sc«  and  land,  it 
would  be  a  mastery  of  great  honour  to  them,  amongst  the  rest 
of  the  Grecians.  For  aU  the  rest  of  Greece  shoidd  be  one  part 
freed  by  it,  and  the  other  part  4mt  of  fear  of  subjection  hereafter. 
For  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Athenians,  with  the  remain- 
der of  their  strengtti,  to  sustain  the  war  that  would  be  made 
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upon  them  afterwards ;  and  they  being  reputed  the  authors  of 
it,  should  be  had  in  admiration,  not  only  with  all  men  now  living, 
but  also  with  posterity.  And  to  say  truth,  it  was  a  worthy 
mastery,  both  for  the  causes  shewn,  and  also  for  that  they  be- 
came victors  not  of  the  Athenians  only,  but  many  othep  their 
confederates )  nor  again  they  themselves  alone,  but  their  con- 
federates also  having  been  in  joint  command  with  the  Corin- 
thians and  Lacedemonians,  and  both  exposed  their  city  to  the 
first  hazard,  and  of  the  business  by  sea  performed  the  greatest 
part  themselves. 

The  neatest  number  of  nations,  except  the  general  roll  of 
those  which  in  this  war  adhered  to  Athens  and  Lacedemon,  were 
together  at  this  one  city.  And  thb  number  on  both  sides 
against  Sicily,  and  for  it,  some  to  help  win,  and  some  to  help 
save  it,  came  to  the  war  at  Syracuse,  not  on  any  pretence  of 
right,  nor  as  kindred  to  aid  kindred,  but  as  profit^or  necessity 
severally  chanced  to  induce  them.  The  Athenians  being  Io- 
nic went  against  the  Syracusians  that  be  Doric,  voluntarily. 
With  these,  as  being  their  colonies,  went  the  Lfcmnians  and 
Imbrians,  and  the  ^ginet«e  that  dwelt  in  Mgins,  then,  all  of 
the  same  language  and  institutions  with  themselves. 

Also  the  Hestiseans  of  Euboea.  Of  the  rest,  some  went  with 
them  as  their  subjects,  and  some  as  their  free  confederates,  and 
some  also  hired.  Subjects  and  tributaries,  as  the  Eretrians, 
Chalcideans,  Styrians,  and  Carystians,  from  Euboea.  Ceians, 
Andrians,  Tenians,  from  out  of  the  islands.  Milesians,  Samians, 
and  Chians,  from  Ionia.  Of  these  the  Chians  followed  them 
as  free,  not  as  tributaries  of  money  but  of  gallies.  And  these 
were  almost  all  of  them  lonians,  descended  from  the  Athenians, 
except  only  the  Carystians  that  are  of  the  nation  of  the  Dryopes. 
And  though  they  were  subjects  and  went  upon  constraint,  yet 
they  were  lonians  against  Dorians.  Besides  these,  there  went 
with  them  iEolians,  namely  the  Methymnseans,  subjects  to 
Athens,  not  tributaries  of  money,  but  of  gallies,  and  the  Te- 
nedians  and  iEnians  tributaries.  Now  here  ^olians  were 
constrained  to  fight  agunst  ^olians,  namely  against  their 
founders  the  Boeotians,  that  took  part  with  the  Syracusians. 
But  the  Platseans,  and  only  they  being  Boeotians,  fought  against 
Boeotians  upon  just  quarrel.  The  Khodians  and  Cytherians 
Doric  both,  by  constramt,  bore  arms ;  one  of  them,  namely  the 
Cytherians  a  colony  of  the  Lacedemonians,  with  the  Athenians 
against  the  Lacedemonians  that  were  with  Gylippus ;  and  the 
other,  that  is  to  say,  the  Rhodians,  being  by  descent  Argives, 
not  only  against  the  Syracusians,  who  were  also  Doric,  but 
against  their  own  colony  the  Gelans,  which  took  part  with  the 
Syracusians.    Then  of  the  islanders  about  Peloponnesus,  there 
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went  with  them  the  CephaUebians  and  Zacynthians,  not  but 
that  they  were  free  states,  but  because  they  were  kept  in  awe 
as  islanders,  by  the  Athenians  who  were  masters  of  the  sea« 
And  the  Corcyraeans,  being  not  only  Doric  but  Corinthians, 
fought  openly  against  both  Corinthians  and  Syracusians,  though 
a  colony  of  the  one,  and  of  kin  to  the  other:  which  they  did 
necessarily  (to  make  the  best  of  it)  but  indeed  no  less  willingly,, 
in  respect  of  their  hatred  to  the  Corinthians.  Also  the  Messe- 
nians  now  so  called  in  Naupactus,  were  taken  along  to  this  war, 
and  the  Messenians  at  Pylus  then  holden  by  the  Athenians. 
Moreover  the  Megarean  outlaws,  though  not  many,  by  advan- 
tage taken  of  their  misery,  were  fietin  to  fight  against  the  Sell- 
Duntians  that  were  Megareans  likewise.  But  now  the  rest  of 
their  army  was  rather  voluntary.  The  Argives  not  so  much  for 
the  league  as  for  their  enmity  with  the  Lacedemonians  and  their 
present  particular  spleen^  followed  the  Athenians  to  the  war 
though  lonic^  against  Dorians.  And  the  Mantineans  and  other 
Arcadian  mercenaries  went  with  him,  as  men  accustomed  ever  to 
invade  the  enemy  shewed  them,  and  now  for  gain,  had  for  ene- 
mies as  much  as  any  those  other  Arcadians  which  went  thither 
with  the  Corinthians.  The  Cretans  and  ^tolians  were  all 
mercenary,  and  it  fell  out  that  the  Cretans,  who  together  with 
the  Rhodians  were  founders  of  Gela,  not  only  took  not  part 
with  their  colony,  but  fought  against  it  willingly  for  their  hire. 
And  some  Acamanians  also  went  with  them  for  gain^  but  most 
of  them  went  as  confederates,  in  love  to  Demosthenes,  and  for 
good  will  to  the  state  of  Athens.  And  thus  many  within  the 
bound  of  the  Ionian  gulf.  Then  of  Italians  fallen  into  the  same 
necessity  of  seditious  times,  there  went  with  them  to  this  war, 
the  Thurians,  and  Metapontians.  Of  Greek  Sicilians,  the  Nax- 
ians  and  Catanseans.  Of  Barbarian,  the  Egestseans,  who  also  drew 
with  them  the  most  of  those  Greek  Sicilians.  Without  Sicily^ 
there  went  with  them  some  Thuscans,  upon  quarrels  between 
them  and  the  Syracusians,  and  some  Japygian  mercenaries. 
These  were  the  nations  that  followed  the  army  of  the  Athe- 
nians. 

On  the  other  side,  there  opposed  them,  on  the  part  of  the  Sy- 
racusians, the  Camarinasans  their  bcnderers.  And  beyond  them 
agun  the  Geloans.  And  then  (the  Agrigentines  not  stir<- 
ring)  beyond  them  again  the  same  way,  the  Selinuntians. 
These  inhabit  the  part  of  Sicily  that  lieth  opposite  to  Afnc. 
Then  the  Himemans  on  the  side  that  lieth  to  tiie  Tyrrhene  sea^ 
where  they  are  the  only  Grecians  inhabiting,  and  only  aided 
them.  These  were  their  confederates  of  the  Greek  nation,  within 
Sicily ;  all  Doreans  and  free  states.    Then  of  the  Barbariana 
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tbere^  they  had  the  Siculi,  all  but  what  revolted  to  the  Athe- 
nians. For  Grecians  witibout  Sicily^  the  Lacedeoaomans  sent 
them  a  Spartan  commaBder,  with  some  Hebt%  and  the  test 
freed  *  men.  'Hien  aided  them  both  wi49i^Uies  and  with  laod 
men  the  ComitMans  only ;  and  £ot  kindred's  sake,  tbe  Leoc^ 
dians  and  Ambraciots.  Out  of  Arcadia,  those  jneveenaric^  sent 
by  the  Corinthians.  And  Sicyonians  on  conslxabt.  And  kom 
without  Peloponnesus,  die  Boeotians.  To  thefoneign  aids,  the 
l^cilians  themselves,  as  being  great  cities,  added  more  in  evtiy 
kind  than  as  much  again  ;  for  they  got  togetiier  men  of  arms, 
galltes  and  horses,  gveat  store,  and  o&er  niwiber  in  abundaaee. 
And  to  all  these  again  the  Syracutians  thcanaelTes  added,  as  I 
may  say,  above  as  much  more,  in  req[>ect  of  the  gveatness  both 
of  their  city  and  of  their  danger. 

These  weve  the  succours  assembled  on  either  part,  which 
were  then  all  diere,  and  after  them  came  no  moie  neither  to  the 
one  side  nor  the  other.  No  marvel  then,  if  the  -Syracusiana 
thought  it  a  noble  mastery,  if  to  the  victory  by 'sea  akeady  got- 
ten, they  -eould  add  the  taking  of  the  whok  Athenian  arosy,  so 
great  as  it  was,  and  hinder  their  escape  bolii  by  saa  and 
kind. 

Presently  therefore  they  fidl  in  haad  with  stopping  up  the 
mouth  of  the  great  haven,  being  about  eight  fuikoigs  wide, 
witli  gallies  laid  cross,  and  ligkters  and  boats  upon  their  anchors, 
and  withal  prepared  whatsoever  eke  was  nee^sary^  in  case  ike 
Athenians  would  hazard  another  battle,  iDoditating  on  no  smaU 
matters  in  any  thing. 

The  Athemans  seeing  the  shotting  up  of  the  haven,  and  the 
rest  of  the  enemies'  designs,  thought  good  to  go  to  counsel  npon 
k ;  and  the  generals  and  commanders  of  regiments  having  met, 
and  considered  their  presant  wants,  hoA  otherwise,  and  in  this, 
that  they  ndther  had  provision  for  the  present,  (for  upon  llicir 
resolution  to  be  gone,  they  had  sent  before  to  Catanato  foibid  the 
sending  in  of  any  more)  nor  were  likely  to  have  for  the  future, 
unless  their  navy  got  the  upper  hand,  they  resolv^ed  to  abandon 
their  camp  above,  and  to  take  in  some  place,  no  greater  tfaaa 
needU  they  must,  near  unto  their  gallies  with  a  wall,  and  leadng 
SMae  to  keep  it,  to  go  aboard  with  the  rest  nf  the  army,  and  to 
man  every  gaily  that  they  had,  serviceable  and  less  serviceable, 
aod  having  caused  allsortsof  men  to  go  aboard  and  fight  it  out, 
if  they  got  the  victory,  to  go  to  Catana;  if  not,  to  make  their 
jietreiEd;  in  order  of  battle,  by  tend  (having  iirst  set  fire  on  their 

•  AttfmfuSiuty  newly  made  free,  Corioibiaiui,  Leucadians.  AmbETCioti,  Apo^. 
4iaii  fliaroeMirws,  SieyoMiMi. 
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Bavy)  tjl€  nearest  waj  wiid  some  aoucable  pfoee/either  Barba- 
riaB  or  Grecian,  that  thej  should  best  be  aMe  t&  readi  ualo  be- 
fore Ae  enemy.  As  they  had  concluded^  so  they  did  i  for  they 
bodi  eame  down  to  the  shore  fioni  their  caau  abore,  and  also 
manned  every  gafly  they  had,^  and  compelled  to  go  on  board 
every  osan  of  age,  of  any  alulity  whatsoever.  So  the  wliole 
navy  was  manned^  to  tht  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten  gal- 
lies,  upon  which  they  had  many  arehevs  and  darters,  both  Acar- 
nanians  and^  other  stnuigen,  and  all  things  else  provided  accord- 
ing U>  their  meaoa  and  purpose.  And  Nicias,  when  almost 
every  dring  was  feady>  perceiving  the  soldiers  to  be  dejected 
for  being  so  for  overcome  by  sea,  contrary  to  their  custom,  and 
jci  fa  respect  olthe  scarcity  of  victual,  desirous  as  soon  as  could 
be  to  fights  called  tbem^  together,  and  eneouraged  them  then 
the  first  time,  with  words  to  thisefibet : 

The  Oration  of  Nicias. 

*  Soldiers,  Athenims,  and  other  our  confedjerates,  though  the 
'  trial  at  hand  will  be  common  to  all  alike,  and  will  concern  the 
'  safety  and  eountry,  no  less  of  each  of  us,  than  of  the  enemy : 

*  (for  if  our  galBes  get  the  victory,  we  may  every  one  see  his 
^  natRv  city  again)  yet  ought  we  not  to  be  discoumged,  13ce  men 
'  of  no  experience,  who  feiCng  in  their  first  adventures,  ever 
^  after  carry  a  fear  suitable  to  their  misfortunes.  But  you  Atbe- 
^  nians^  here  present,  having  had  experience  already  of  many 

*  wars,  and  you  our  confederates,  that  have  always  gone  along 
^  wiihr  our  armies>  remember  how  often  the  event  follelih  out 
^  otherwise  in  ww  than  one  would  think ;  and  in  hope  that 
^  fortune  witt  oncealso  be  of  our  side,  prepare  younelves  to  fight 
^  again,  in  suck  manner  as  shall  be  worthy  the  number  you  see 
^  yourseifrea  to  be.    What  we  thought  wouki  be  helps  in  the 

*  nanowness  of  the  haven,  against  such  a  multitude  of  gallies,  as 

*  win  be  th^e,  and  against  the  provision  of  the  enemy  upon 

*  their  decks,  whereby  we  were  formerly  annoyed,  we  have  with 
^  the  masters  now  considered  them  all,  and  as  well  as  our  pre- 
^  sent  means  will  permit,  made  them  ready.  For  many  archers 
^  and  darters  shaH'  go  aboard,  and  that  multitude,  which  if  we 

*  had  been  to  fight  m  the  main  >  sea,  we  would  not  have  used, 
^  because  by  slugging  the  gallies,  it  would  take  away  the  use  of 

*  shin,  will  nevertheless  be  useful  here,,  where  we  are  forced  to 

*  make  a  knid  fight  from  our  gaUies.  We  have  also  devised, 
^  instead' of  what  sho^  have  been  provided  for  in  the  building  of 

*  our  gidSes  agttnst  the  thk^kness  of  the  beaks  of  theirs,,  which 

*  did  most  hurt  us,  to  lash  their  gdUes  unto  ours  with-  iron 
^  grapnels,  whereby  (if  the  men  of  arms  do  their  part)  we  may 
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'  keep  the  gallies  which  once  come  close  up,  from  falling  back 
'  again.    For  we  are  brought  to  a  necessity  now  of  making  it  a 

<  land  fight  upon  the  water ;  and  it  will  be  the  best  for  us  nei- 
^  ther  to  fall  back  ourselves,  nor  suffer  the  enemy  to  do  so.  Es- 
^  pecially,  when  except  what  our  men  on  land  shall  make  good, 
'  the  shore  is  altogether  hostile.  Which  you  remembering,  must 
^  therefore  fight  it  out  to  the  utmost,  and  not  sufier  yourselves 
'  to  be  beaten  back  unto  the  shore.  But  when  gaily  to  gaily  shall 
'  once  be  fallen  <:lose,  never  think  any  cause  worthy  to  make 
'  you  part,  unless  you  have  first  beaten  off  the  men  of  arms  of 
'  the  enemy  from  their  decks.  And  this  I  speak  to  you  rather 
^  that  are  men  of  arms,  than  to  the  mariners,  in  as  much  as  that 

*  part  belongeth  rather  unto  you  that  fight  above ;  and  in  you  it 
'  lieth,  even  yet  to  achieve  the  victory,  for  the  most  part  with 
'  the  land  men.     Now  for  the  mariners,  I  advise,  and  withal 

*  beseech  them  not  to  be  too  much  daunted  with  the  losses  past, 
^having  now  both  a  greater  number  of  gallies,  and  greater  forces 

*  upon  the  decks.  Think  it  a  pleasure  worth  preserving,  that 
'  being  tak<en,  by  your  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  imitation 
'  of  our  fashions  for  Athenians,  (though  you  be  not  so)  you 

<  are  not  only  admired  for   it  through  all  Greece,  but  also 

*  partake  of  our  dominion  in  matter  of  profit  no  less  than  our- 

*  selves ;  and  for  awfulness  to  the  nations  subject,  and  protection 

*  from  injury,  more.    You  therefore  that  alone  participate  freely 

<  of  our  dominion,  cannot  with  any  iustice  betray  the  same.  In 
^  despite  therefore  of  the  Corinthians,  whom  you  have  often 
^  vanquished ;  and  of  the  Sicilians,  who  as  long  as  our  fleet  was 
'  at  the  best,  durst  never  so  much  as  stand  us,  repel  them,  and 
^  make  it  appear,  that  your  knowledge  even  with  weakness  and 
'  less,  is  better  than  the  strength  of  another  with  fortune.  Again, 
'  to  such  of  you  as  are  Athenians  I  must  remember  this,  that  you 
'  have  no  more  such  fleets  in  your  harbours,  nor  such  able  men 
^  of  arms  ;  and  that  if  ought  happen  to  you  but  victory,  your 
'  enemies  here  will  presently  be  upon  you  at  home;  and  those 
^  at  home  will  be  unable  to  defend  themselves,  both  against 
'  those  that  shall  go  hence,  and  against  the  enemy  that  lieth 

<  there  ahready.  So  one  part  of  us  shall  fall  into  the  mercy  of 
'  the.  Syracusians,  against  whom  you  yourselves  know  with  what 

<  intent  you  came  hither,  and  the  other  part  which  is  at  home 
'  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Lacedemonians.  Being  therefore 
'  in  this  one  battle  to  fight  both  for  yourselves  and  them  ;  be 
^  therefore  valiant  now  if  ever,  and  bear  in  mind  every  one  of 
^  you,  that  you  that  go  now  aboard  are  the  land  forces,  the  sea 

<  forces,  the  whole  estate,  and  great  name  of  Athens.  For 
^  which,  if  any  man  excel  others  in  skill  or  courage,  he  can  never 
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^flhew  it  more  opportunely  than  dow^  when  he  may  both  help 
^  himself  with  it^  and  the  whole/ 

Nicias  having  thus  encouraged  them,  commanded  presently 
to  go  aboard. 

Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians  might  easily  discern  that  the 
Athenians  meant  to  fight,  by  seeing  their  preparation.  Besides 
they  had  advertisement  of  their  purpose  to  cast  iron  grapnels 
into  their  gallies.  And  as  for  every  thing  else,  so  also  for  that 
they  had  made  provision.  For  they  covered  the  fore-part  of 
their  gallies,  ana  also  the  decks  for  a  great  way  with  hides  that 
the  grapnels  cast  in  might  slip,  and  not  be  able  to  take  hold. 
When  all  was  ready,  Gylippus  likewise,  and  other  the  comman- 
ders used  unto  the  soldiers  this  hortative. 

The  Oration  of  Gylippus,  and  ike  Sj/raaisian 
Generals. 

^  That  not  only  our  former  acts  have  been  honourable,  but 
^  that  we  are  to  fight  now  also  for  honour,  (men  of  Syracuse, 
^  and  confederates)  the  most  of  you  seem  to  know  already  (for 

*  else  you  never  would  so  valiantly  have  undergone  it.)  And  if 
^  there  be  any  man  that  is  not  so  sensible  of  it  as  he  ought,  we 
'  will  make  it  appear  unto  him  better.  For  whereas  the  Athenians 
^  came  into  this  country  with  design  first  to  enslave  Sicily,  and 

*  then  if  that  succeeded,  Peloponnesus  and  the  rest  of  Greece. 
'  And  whereas  already  they  had  the  greatest  dominion  of  any 

*  Grecians  whatsoever,  either  present  or  past,  you,  the  first  that 

*  ever  withstood  their  navy,  wherewith  they  were  every  where 

*  masters,  have  in  the  former  battles  overcome  them,  and  shall 
^  in  likelihood  overcome  them  again  in  tliis.  For  men  that  are 
'  cut  short  where  they  thought  themselves  to  exceed,  become  af- 
'  terwards  further  out  of  opinion  with  themselves  than  they 
'  would  have  been  if  they  had  never  thought  so.  And  when  they 

*  come  short  of  their  hope  in  things  thev  glory  in,  they  come 
'  short  also  in  courage  of  the  true  strength  of  their  forces.  And 
^  this  is  likely  now  to  be  the  case  of  the  Athenians.  Whereas 
^  with  us  it  falleth  out,  that  our  former  courage  wherewith,  though 

*  unexperienced,  we  durst  stand  them,  being  now  confirmed, 
^  and  an  opinion  added  of  being  the  stronger,  giveth  to  every 

*  one  of  us  a  double  hope.  And  in  all  enterprises,  the  greatest 
'  hope  conferreth  for  the  most  part  the  greatest  courage.     As 

*  for  their  imitation  of  our  provisions,  they  are  things  we  are  ac- 
^  quainted  withal,  and  we  shall  not  in  any  kind  be  unprovided 
^  for  them.  But  they  when  they  shall  have  many  men  of  arms 
^  upon  their  decks,  (being  not  used  to  it)  and  many  (as  I  may 
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<  term  them)  land-i&rters*,  both  Acarnanians  and  olhetis^  wW 
^  would  not  be  able  to  direct  their  darks,  thoi^h  they  shoidd  sit, 
'  how  can  they  choose  but  put  the  gallies  into  danger,  and  be 
^  all  in  confusion  amongst  themselTcs,  moving  in  a  fashion  f  not 
^  their  own  ?  As  for  the  number  of  their  gallies  it  will  help  them 
^  nothing  (if  any  of  you  fear  also  that,  as  being  to  fight  against 
'  odds  in  number,}  for  many  in  little  room  are  so  much  the  slower 
^  to  do  what  they  desire,  and  easiest  to  be  annoyed  by  our  ma- 
^  nition.  But  the  very  truth  you  shall  now  understand  bf 
^  these  things,  whereof  we  suppose  we  have  most  certain . 
'  intelligence. 

'  Overwhelmed  with  calamities,  and  forced  by  the  difficidties 
^  which  they  are  in  at  this  present,  they  are  grown  desperate,  not 
'  trusting  to  their  forces,  but  willing  to  put  themselves  upon  the 
^  decision  of  fortune  as  well  as  they  may,  that  so  they  may 
'  either  go  out  by  force,  or  else  make  their  retreat  afterward 
^  by  land,  as  men  whose  estates  cannot   change  into  the 

*  worse. 

'  Against  such  confusion  therefore,  and  against  the  fortune 
^  of  our  greatest  enemies,  now  betraying  itself  into  oar  hands,  let 
'  us  fight  with  anger,  and  with  an  opinion  not  only  that  it  is  most 

<  lawful  to  fulfill  our  hearts'  desire  upon  these  our  enemies  that 
'  justified  their  coming  hither,  as  a  righting  of  themselves  against 
^  an  assailant ;  but  also  that  to  be  revenged  on  an  enemy  is  both 
'  most  natural,  and  as  is  most  commonly  said,  the  sweetest  thing 
'  in  the  world.  And  that  they  are  our  enemies,  and  our  great* 
'  est  enemies,  you  all  well  enough  know,  seeing  they  come  bi- 
'  ther  into  our  dominion  to  bring  us  into  servitude.  Wherein  if 
^  they  had  sped,  they  had  put  the  men  to  the  greatest  tortures, 
'  the  women  and  children  to  the  greatest  dishonesty,  and  the 
^  whole  city  to  the  most  ignominious  name  X  in  the  world.    In 

<  regard  whereof,  it  is  not  fit  that  any  of  you  should  be  so  tender 
'  as  to  think  it  gain,  if  they  go  away  without  putting  you  to 

*  further  danger,  for  so  they  mean  to  do  though  they  get  the 

<  victory :  but  efiecting  (as  it  is  likely  we  shall)  what  we  intend, 
^  both  to  be  revenged  of  these,  and  to  deliver  unto  all  Sicily 
'  their  liberty  which  they  enjoyed  before,  but  now  is  more  as- 
^  sured.  Honourable  is  that  combat,  and  rare  are  thore  hazards 
'  wherein  the  failing  bringeth  little  loss,  and  the  success  a  great 

*  deal  of  profit/ 

When  Gylippus  and  the  commanders  of  the  Syracusians 

*  'Kxitrtrrm  ^tf^Mi.    Sucli  at  being  opon  land,  conid  ase  their  4)arl«,  b«t  not 
totrtring  npOD  tlto  watDr. 

t  Ttittt  it,  ttCGordiufr  to  tlie  motion  of  tho  gaily,  ool  stcdfasOy  at  upon  land. 
I  The  nninc  of  «ubj>ct. 
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had  m  this  mannef  eneooraged  tiheir  soUkrfi^  they  pneaent* 
ly  put  their  men  abeerd,  perceiving  the  AttMniaiis  to  do  the 
same. 

Nicias  perplexed  with  itih  present  estate,  and  seeiog  how 
great  and  how  near  the  danger  was^  being  now  on  the  poiat  to 
put  forth  from  the  harbour,  and  doubting  (as  in  great  battfeftit 
falleth  out)  that  somewhat  in  every  kind  wae  sttU  wanting-,  and 
that  he  bad  not  yet  suflBciently  spoken  his  mlnd^  catted  onto  htm 
agsun  all  tlie  captans  of  galMes,  and  spake  unto  tbem  evnj  one 
by  their  fathers,  their  tribes,  and  their  proper  names,  and  en* 
treated  every  one  of  them  that  had  reputation  ia  any  kind,  uttl 
to  betray  the  same;  and  those  whose  ancestors  were  ennaent^ 
not  to  deface  their  hereditary  virtues ;  remembering  tkean  of 
^  thebr  country's  liberty,  and  the  oneontioHed  power  of  all  niea 
^  to  live  as  they  pleased ;'  and  saying  whatsoever  else  in  snefa: 
a  pncfa  men  are  accmtMned,  not  ovt  of  ^mr  store  to  niter* 
things  stale,  and  in  aB  occasions  the  sane,  touching  their  wruea^ 
chilmren,  and  patrial  gods>  but  such  ttaeg^  as  being'  tiiougfat  by 
them  available  in  the  present  diseouragemen^  they  use  to  ciy 
into  their  ears.  And  when  he  thou^t  be  bad  adnM>nishea 
them  not  enough,  but  a»  mueh  as  the  time  woidd  permit,  he 
went  his  way  and  drew  out  those  forces  that  Were  to  servie  ow 
land  on  the  sea  side,  and  embattled  them  so>  as  they  nngbl 
teke  up  the  greatest  length  of  ground  they  were  able^  thereby 
so  much  the  more  to  confirm  the  courage  of  them  that  were 
aboard.  And  Demosthenes,  Menandcr,  and  Eudemus,  (fee 
those  of  the  Athenian  ccHnmanders  went  aboard)  pirtthag  forth 
of  the  harbour,  went  immedialely  to  the  leek  of  die  haven,  and 
to  the  passage  that  was  left  open,  with  rntentio*  to  force  thcif 
way  out.  fiut  the  Syracusians  and  their  confiederates,  being 
out  already  with  the  same  number  of  galKes^  they  had  before 
disposed  part  of  them  to  the  guard  of  the  open  passage,  and 
the  rest  in  circle  abont  the  haven,  to  the  end  they  might  fidl 
upon  the  Athenians  from  all  ports  at  oDce^  and  that  thehr  land 
forces  nnght  withal  be  near  to  aid  them  wheresoever  the  gal- 
lies  touched.  In  the  Syraeusian  navy,  commanded  Stetuuis 
and  Agatharchus,  each  of  them  over  a  wing,  and  Pythen  with 
the  Corinthians  Irad  the  middle  battle.  After  the  Atheniam 
were  come  to  the  lock  of  the  haven,  at  the  fiist  eharge  iHuty 
overcame  the  gullies  placed  there  to  guaid  it,  and  endenvounod 
to  break  open  the  bars  thereof.  But  when  afterwaids  the  Sy- 
racusians and  confederates  eame  upon  ttktm  from  every  siik, 


*  *A^X'"*^*y*"'    To  ipcak  old  or  stale  sentcncet. 
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they  fought  not  at  the  lock  only,  but  also  in  the  haven  itself* 
And  the  battle  was  sharp,  and  such  as  there  had  never  before 
been  the  like.  For  the  courage  wherewith  the  mariners  on 
both  sides  brought  up  their  gallies  to  any  part  they  were  bid- 
den, was  very  great,  and  great  was  the  plotting  and  counter- 
plotting, and  contention  one  against  another  of  the  masters. 
Also  the  soldiers  when  the  gallies  boarded  each  other,  did  their 
utmost  to  excel  each  other  in  all  points  of  skill  that  could 
be  used  from  the  decks,  and  every  man  in  the  place  as- 
signed him,  put  himself  forth  to  appear  the  foremost.  But  many 
galUes  faUen  close  together  in  a  narrow  compass  (for  they  were 
the  most  gallies  that  in  any  battle  they  had  used,  and  fought 
in  the  least  room,  being  little  fewer  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other  than  two  hundred)  the^  ran  against  each  other  but  sel- 
dom, because  there  was  no  means  of  retiring,  nor  of  passing 
by ;  but  made  assaults  upon  each  other  oftener,  as  gaily  with 
gaily,  either  flying  or  pursuing,  chanced  to  fall  foul.  And  as 
long  as  a  gaily  was  making  up,  they  that  stood  on  the  decks 
used  their  darts  and  arrows,  and  stones  in  abundance,  but  be- 
ing once  come  close,  the  soldiers  at  hand-strokes  attempted  to 
board  each  other.  And  in  many  places  it  so  fell  out  through 
want  of  room,  that  they  which  ran  upon  a  gaily  on  one  side, 
were  run  upon  themselves  on  the  other;  and  that  two  gallies, 
or  sometimes  more,  were  forced  .to  lie  aboard  of  one,  and  that 
the  masters  were  at  once  to  have  a  care,  not  in  one  place 
only,  but  in  many  together,  how  to  defend  on  the  one  side, 
and  how  to  offend  on  the  other.  And  the  great  noise  of  many 
gallies  Callen  foul  of  one  another,  both  amazed  them  and  took 
away  their  hearing  of  what  their  directors  *  directed ;  for  they 
directed  thick  and  loud  on  both  sides,  not  only  as  art  required, 
but  out  of  their  present  eagerness ;  the  Athenians  crying  out  to 
theirs  to  force  the  passage,  and  now  if  ever,  valiantly  to  lay 
hold  upon  their  safe  return  to  their  country ;  and  the  Syracu- 
sians  and  their  confederates  to  theirs  ;  how  honourable  a  thing 
to  every  one  of  them  it  would  be  to  hinder  their  escape,  and  by 
this  victory  to  improve  every  man  the  honour  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Moreover  the  commanders  of  either  side,  where  they  saw 
any  man  without  necessity  to  row  a  stem,  would  call  unto  the 
captain  of  the  gaily  by  his  name,  and  ask  him,  the  Athenians, 
whether  he  retired  because  he  thought  the  most  hostile  land  to 
be  more  their  friend  than  the  sea,  which  they  had  so  long  been 
masters  of}  The  Syracusians  theirs,  whether  when  they  knew 
that  the  Athenians  desired  earnestly  by  any  means  to  fly.  they 
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would  nevertheless  fly  .from  the  fliers;  whilst  the  conflict  waS; 
upon  the  water,  the  land  men  had  a  conflict/ and  sided  with 
them  in  their  affections.  They  of  the  place  contending  for 
increase  of  the  honours  they  had  already  gotten,  and  the  in- 
vaders fearing  a  worse  estate  than  they  were  already  in.  For 
the  Athenians  who  had  their  whole  fortune  at  stake  in  their 
gallies,  were  in  such  a  fear  of  the  event,  as  they  had  never  been 
in  the  like ;  and' were  thereby  of  necessity  to  behold  the  fight 
upon  the  water  with  very  difierent  passions.  For  the  sight 
being  near,  and  not  looking  all  of  them  upon  one  and  the  same 
part,  he  that  saw  their  own  side  prevail,  took  heart  and  fell  to 
calling  upon  the  gods,  that  they  would  not  deprive  them  of  their 
safety ;  and  they  that  saw  them  have  the  worse,  not  only  la- 
mented, but  shrieked  outright,  and  had  their  minds  more  sub- 
dued by  the  sight  of  what  was  done,  than  they  that  were  pre- 
sent in  the  battle  itself.  Others  that  looked  on  some  part 
where  the  fight  was  equal,  because  the  contention  continued  so^ 
as  they  could  make  no  judgment  on  it,  with  gesture  of  body  on 
every  occasion,  agreeable  to  their  expectation,  passed  the  time 
in  a  miserable  perplexity.  For  they  were  ever  within  a  little 
either  of  escaping,  or  of  perishing.  And  one  might  hear  in  one 
and  the  same  army,  as  long  as  the  fight  upon  the  water  was 
indifferent,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  lamentations,  shouts,  that 
they  won,  that  they  lost,  and  whatsoever  else  a  great  army  in 
great  danger  is  forced  differently  to  utter.  They  also  that  were 
aboard  suffered  the  same,  till  at  last  the  Syracusians  and  their 
confederates,  after  long  resistance  on  the  other  side,  put  them 
to  flight,  and  manifestly  pressing,  chased  them  with  great  cla- 
mour and  encouragement  of  their  own,  to  the  shore.  And  the 
sea  forces,  making  to  the  shore,  some  one  way  and  some  another^ 
except  only  such  as  were  lost  by  being  fieur  from  it,  escaped  into 
the  harbour.  And  the  army  that  was  upon  the  land,  no  longer 
now  of  different  passions,  with  one  and  the  same  vehemence,  all 
with  shrieks  and  sighs,  unable  to  sustain  what  befel,  ran  part  to 
save  the  gallies,  part  to  the  defence  of  the  camp;  and  the  resi- 
due^ who  were  far  the  greatest  number,  fell  presently  to  consi- 
der every  one  of  the  best  way  to  save  himself.  And  this  was 
the  time  wherein  of  all  others  they  stood  in  greatest  fear,  and 
they  suffered  now  the  like  to  what  they  had  made  others  to 
suffer  before  at  Pylus.  For  the  Lacedemonians  then^  besides 
the  loss  of  their  fleet,  lost  the  men  which  they  had  set  over  into 
the  island,  and  the  Athenians  now  (without  some  accident  not 
to  be  expected)  were  out  of  all  hope  to  save  themselves  by  land. 
After  this  cruel  battle,  and  many  gallies  and  men  on  either 
'  side  consumed,  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  having 
the  victory  took  up  the  wrecks  and  bodies  of  their  dead,  and 
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icturttiog  hito  the  citf,  erected  a  trephy.    But  the  AlbeaianB, 
in  respect  of  tfie  greatness  of  their  present  lo8%  never  tfaoaght 
upon  asfrfhg  leave  to  take  up  their  dead  or  wrecks  but  felt  im- 
mediately to  considtation  how  to  be  gone  the  same  night. 
And  Demosthenes  coining  unto  Nicias,  delivered  his  opinion 
for  going  once  again  aboard,  and  forcing  the  passage  if  it  were 
possible  betimes  the  next  morning;  saying  that  their  galliea 
which  were  yet  remaining,  and  serviceaUe>  were  more  than 
those  of  the  enemy,  (for  the  Athenians  had  yet  left  them  about 
shcty,  and  the  Syracmian^  under  fifty.)    But  when  Nicias  fm<« 
proved  the  advice,  and  would  have  manned  out  the  galHes^  the 
mariners*  refused  to  go  aboard,  as  being  not  only  dejected  witb 
their  defeat,  but  also  withont  opinion*  of  ever  having  the  upper 
hand  any  more.    Whereupon  they  now  resolved  n!R  to  make 
then  retreat  by  land.    Shi  Hermocrates  of  Syracuse  suspect- 
ing their  purpose,  and  ^>prehendkig  it  as  a  matter  dangerous, 
that  so  great  an  army  going  away  by  land^  sitting  down  in  some 
part  or  other  of  Sicily,  should  there  renew  the  war,  repaireii 
unto  tfie  magistrates,  and  admonished  them  tUfoLt  it  was  not  fit 
throu^  negligence  to  suffer  the  enemy  in  the  night  time  to  go 
their  wa3rs,  (allegTng  what  he  thought  best  to  the  purpose)  but 
diat  all  the  Syracusians  and  thehr  confederates  should  go  out 
and  fortify  in  their  way,  and  prepossess  aB  the  narrow  passages 
with  a  guard.    Now  they  were  all  of  them  of  the  same  opink>n, 
no  less  than  himself,  and  thou|;ht  it  fit  to  be  done^  but  they 
conceived  withal  tfai^  the  soldier  now  joyful^  and  taking  his 
ease  after  a  sore  battle,  being  nho  hottday,  (for  it  was  their  day 
of  sacrifice  to  Hercules)  wouki  not  easQy  be  brought  to  obey. 
For  through  excess  of  joy  for  the  victory,  they  wcmld  most  of 
them,  being  holiday,  be  drinking^,  and  look  for  any  thing,  r»* 
ther  than  to  be  persuaded  at  this  time  to  take  arms  agarbi  aiHf 
go  out    Btit  seeing  the  magistrates  upon  tins  consideration 
mought  it  hard  to  be  done,  Hermocrates  not  prevailing,  of  hia 
own  head  contrived  this.    Fearmg  lest  the  Athenians  iriiould 
pass  the  worst  of  their  way  in  the  night,  and  sa  at  ease  out^go 
them,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  he  sent  certain  of  his  friends,  and 
with  them  certain  horsemen,  to  the  Athenian  camp,  wha  i^« 
proachrog  so  near  as  to  be  heard  speak,  called  to  some  of  them 
to  come  n>rth,  as  if  they  had  been  fiiends  of  the  Athenians  (for 
Nicias  had  some  within  that  used  to  give  hhn  tntelfigence)  and 
bade  them  to  advise  Nicias  not  to  dislo(%e  that  night,  fbr  that 
Ae  Syracusians  had  beset  the  ways,  but  that  the  next  day,  having 
had'  the  leisure  to  furnish  thar  army,  they  might  march  away. 
Upon  this  advertisement  they  abode  that  nighty  supposing  it  had 
been  without  fraud.  And  afterwards,  because  they  went  notpre- 
sently,  ttiey  thought  good  to  stay  there  Hmtday  idso  ;.  to  the  end 
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that  the  'soldisfs  might  mdc  up  their  aeoesiaries  as  cMineie* 
dioQslj  as  they  could,  and  be  gane^feanngsll  ihiag8«lae  behind 
them,  save  irbat  vms  neceflouy  for  their  bodies.  But  GylippiM 
a»d  the  Syraeunaas  vitb  their  land  fcrees  west  out  befime  tbeoiy 
wad  not  ooty  stopped  up  the  ways  in  the  ecNinliy  about,  by 
irineh  the  Atheuaaa  wese  likely  to  pass,  and  Jcept  a  goaid  at 
the  foids  of  bvaoks  and  riven,  but  also  stood  emballied  to  re* 
oeive  and  atop  their  army  in  such  pboes  aa  they  thoi^t  coo- 
'veoient.  And  with  their  galliea  they  lowed  to  the  harbour  ^ 
Ae  AtheaiBBS,  and  towed  their  gaLUes  away  Axun  the  ahoie ; 
some  few  wheie(rf  they  burnt,  as  the  Athcoiaos  tibemselves 
meant  to  have  done ;  but  the  leat  at  their  kiaure,  aa  aay  of 
them  chanced  in  any  pUce  to  dim  adioie,  they  aftevwacdi 
haled  into  the  ci1y«  After  this,  when  every  thing  aeemed  unto 
Ntcias  and  Demosthenes,  sufficiently  prepared,  thqr  dsdedged, 
bctag  mow  the  third  day  from  their  %ht  by  sea. 

It  was  a  lamenlaUe  departure,  not  only  finr  the  particulars,  aa 
that  they  mavehed  away  with  the  loss  of  their  whole  fleet,  aod 
that  instead  of  their  great  hopes,  they  had  eodaogeied  both 
themselves  and  the  state,  but  also  for  the  dolorous  objects 
which  were  pnesented  both  to  the  eye  and  miad  of  every  ^ 
them  iu  particular  in  the  leaving  of  their  camp.  For  the 
dead  lying  unburied,  when  any  one  saw  his  friend  oa  the 
ground,  it  struck  him  at  once  both  with  fear  and  grief.  But 
the  living  that  were  dck  or  wounded,  both  grieved  them  more 
than  the  dead,  and  were  more  miserable.  For  with  entrea- 
ties and  lamentatioiis  they  put  them  to  a  stand,  pleading 
to  be  taken  along  by  whomsoever  fhey  saw  of  their  fol- 
lowers or  familiars,  and  hanging  on  the  necks  of  their  com- 
rades, and  folbwing  as  far  as  they  were  able.  And  when  the 
strength  of  their  bodies  failed  that  they  could  go  no  furthei;, 
with  ah  mees,  and  imprecations  were  there  left*  Insomuch  as 
the  whole  army  filled  with  tears,  and  irresolute,  could  hardly 
get  away,  though  the  place  were  hostile,  and  they  bad  sufibred 
already,  and  feared  to  sufler  in  the  future  more  than  with 
tears  could  be  expressed,  but  hung  down  their  heads  and  ge- 
nerally blamed  themselves.  For  they  seemed  nothing  dise, 
but  even  the  people  of  some  great  city  expunged  by  sieg^ 
and  making  their  esGai>e.  For  the  whole  namber  that  marched 
were  bo  less  one  with  another  than  forty  thousand  men. 
Of  which  not  only  the  ordinary  sort  earned  eveiy  one  what  he 
thought  he  ahoukl  have  occasion  to  use,  but  also  the  men  pf 
arms  and  horsemen  contrary  to  their  custom,  carried  their 
Tictoals  under  their  armsy  partly  for  want;,  and  partly  for  dis- 
trust of  their  servants,  who  fiom  time  to  time  ran  over  to 
the  enemy ;  but  at   this  time  went  the  greatest  number : 
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and  yet  what  they  carried  was  not  enough  to  serve  the  torn. 
For  not  a  jot  more  provision  was  left  remaining  in  the  camp* 
Neither  were  the  sufferings  of  others  and  that  equal  division 
of  misery,  which  nevertheless  is  wont  to  lighten  it,  in  that 
we  suffer  with  many,  at  this  time  so  much  as  thought  light 
in  itself.  And  the  rather,  because  they  considered  from 
what  splendor  and  glory  which  they  enjoyed  before,  into  how- 
low  an  estate  they  were  now  fallen :  for  never  Grecian  army  so 
difiered  from  itself.  For  whereas  they  came  with  a  purpose  to 
enslave  others,  they  departed  in  greater  fear  of  being  made  slaves 
themselves,  and  instead  of  prayers  and  hymns,  with  which  they 
put  to  sea,  they  went  back  again  with  the  contrary  maledic- 
tions :  and  whereas  they  came  out  seamen,  they  departed  land- 
men, and  relied  not  upon  their  naval  forces,  but  upon  their 
men  of  arms.  Nevertheless  in  respect  of  the  grreat  danger  yet 
hanging  over  them,  these  miseries  seemed  all  but  tolerable. 
Nidas  perceiving  the  army  to  be  dejected,  and  the  great  change 
that  was  in  it,  came  up  to  the  ranks,  and  encouraged  and 
comforted  them,  as  far  as  for  the  present  means  he  was  able. 
And  as  he  went  from  part  to  part,  he  exalted  his  voice  more 
than  ever  before,  both  as  being  earnest  in  his  exhortation,  and 
because  also  he  desired  that  the  benefit  of  his  words  might 
reach  as  far  as  might  be. 

The  Oration  ofNicias  to  Ins  afflicted  Army. 

*  Athenians  and  confederates,  we  must  hope  still  even  in  our 

*  present  estate.  Men  have  been  saved  ere  now  from  greater 
'  dangers  than  these  are.  Nor  ought  you  too  much  to  accuse 
^  yourselves,  either  for  your  losses  past,  or  the  undeserved  mi- 
^  series  we  are  now  in.   Even  I  myself,  that  have  the  advantage 

*  of  none  of  you  in  strength  of  body,  (you  see  how  I  am  in  my 
^  sickness,)  nor  am  thought  inferior  to  any  of  you  for  prosperity 
^  past,  either  in  respect  of  my  own  private  person  or  otherwise, 
^  am  nevertheless  now  in  as  much  danger  as  the  meanest  of 
«  you.  And  yet  I  have  worshipped  the  gods  frequently  according 

*  to  the  law,  and  lived  justly  and  unblamably  towards  men.    For 

<  which  cause,  my  hope  is  still  confident  of  the  future,  though 

<  these  calamities,  as  being  not  according  to  the  measure  of  our 

<  desert,  do  indeed  make  me  fear.  But  they  may  perhaps 
'  cease.  For  both  the  enemies  have  already  had  sufficient  for- 
'  tune,  and  the  gods,  if  any  of  them  have  been  already  dis- 

*  pleased  with  our  voyage,  have  already  sufficiently  punished 
^  us.   Others  have  invaded  their  neighbours  as  well  as  we ;  and 

/  as  their  offence,  which  proceeded  of  human  infirmity,  so  their 
/  punishment  also  hath  been  tolerable.    And  we  have  reason 
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*  DOW  both  to  hope  for  more  favour  from  the  godis^  (for  our 
^  case  deserveth  their  pity  rather  than  their  hatoed)  and  also 
^  not  to  despair  of  ourselves,  seeing  how  good  and  how  many 
'  men  of  arms  you  are^  marching  together  in  order  of  battle. 
<  Make  account  of  this^  that  wheresoever  you  please  to  sit 

*  down,  there  presently  of  yourselves  you  are  a  city,  such  as  not 

*  any  other  in  Sicily  can  either  easily  sustain  if  you  assault,  or  re- 
^  move  if  you  be  once  seated.  Now  f<Hr  your  march,  that  it 
'  may  be  safe  and  orderly,  look  to  it  yourselves,  maldng  no 
^  other  account  any  of  you,  but  what  place  soever  he  shall  be 

*  forced  to  fight  in,  the  same  if  he  win  it,  must  be  his  country 
'  and  his  walls.  March  you  must  with  diligence,  both  night 
'  and  day  alike,  for  our  victual  is  short ;  and  if  we  can  but  reach 

*  some  amicable  territory  of  the  Siculi,  (for  these  are  still  finn 
'  to  us  for  fear  of  the  Syracusiaps)  then  you  may  think  your- 

*  selves  secure.  Let  us  therefore  send  before  to  them,  and  bul 
'  them  meet  us,  and  bring  us  forth  some  supplies  of  victual. 
'  In  sum,  soldiers,  let  me  teU  you,  it  is  necessary  that  you  be 
'  valiant ;  for  there  is  no  place  near,  where  being  cowards,  you 

*  can  possibly  be  saved.  Whereas  if  you  escape  through  the 
'  enemies  at  this  time,  you  may  every  one  see  again  wmttso- 
^  ever  any  where  he  most  desires,  and  the  Athenians  may  re- 
^  erect  the  great  power  of  their  city,  how  low  soever  fallen. 

*  For  the  men,  not  the  walls,  nor  the  empty  gallics  are  the 

*  city.'- 

Nicias,  as  he  used  this  hortative,  went  withal  about  the 
army,  and  where  he  saw  any  man  straggle  and  not  march  in 
rank,  he  brought  him  about  and  set  him  in  his  place.  De- 
mosthenes having  spoken  to  the  same  or  .like  purpose,  did  as 
much  to  those  soldiers  under  him  ;  and  they  marched  forward, 
those  with  Nicias  in  a  square  battalion,  and  then  those  with 
Demosthenes  in  the  rear.  And  the  men  of  arms  received 
those  that  carried  the  baggage,  and  the  other  multitude,  within 
them. 

When  they  were  come  to  the  ford  of  the  river  Anapus,  they 
there  found  certain  of  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates 
embattled  against  them  on  the  bank,  but  these  they  put  to 
'flight,  and  having  won  the  passage,  marched  forward.  But  the 
Syracusian  horsemen  lay  still  upon  them,  and  their  light-armed 
plied  them  with  their  darts  in  the  flank.  This  day  they 
marched  forty  furlongs,  and  lodged  that  night  at  the  foot  of  a 
certain  hill.  The  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  they 
marched  forwards,  about  twenty  furiongs,  and  descen£iig  into 
a  certain  champagne  ground,  encamped  there  with  intent  both 
to  get  victual  at  the  houses,  (for  the  place  was  inhabited)  and 
to  carry  water  with  them  thence ;  for  before  them,  in  the  v^j 
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Ibeyi9iere  to  pass  for  wamj  forloogs  togethei^  tbefe  vfa»  little  to 
be  h«L  But  tht  Spacwans  in  the  ineao  time  got  before 
ikism,  wd  eui  off  tbeir  passage  witb  a  wall.  This  was  ata  steep 
hiU^  en  cttbcr  side  whemof  ivas  the  channel  of  a  torrent  with 
sleep  and  locky  banks,  and  it  is  called  Acrffium  I«epas.  Ilie 
next  day  the  Athenians  went  on.  And  the  horsemen  and 
darters  of  the  Syraeusians  and  their  oonfedezates,  being  a  great 
number  of  both,  pressed  them  jo  with  their  horses  and  &xtSf 
thHt  the  Athen^s  after  long  fight,  were  compelled  to  retire 
agaia  into  the  same  campt  but  now  with  less  victual  than  be* 
fate,  beoaose  the  hoesemen  would  suffer  them  no  more  to 
straggle  abroad.  In  the  mcniiiig  betimes  they  dislodged^  and 
put  theoBselires  on  their  march  agatn,  and  forced  their  way  to 
the  hm  which  the  enemy  had  fortified,  wheie  they  ftmnd  be* 
fare  them  the  Syraoosiaa  foot  embattled  in  great  length  alxwa 
t^e  fortification,  <m  the  biirs  aide  (for  the  place  Uself  was  but 
ntaoDw.)  The  Athemaas  eomiag  up  assaulted  tlie  waU,  but 
the  shot  of  the  enemy,  who  were  many,  and  the  steepness  of 
the  hill  (for  they  could  eaaily  cast  home  from  abore)  making 
them  unable  to  take  it,  tbey  wtired  again  and  rested.  There 
happened  withal  ao»e  daps  of  thunder  and  a  shower  of  rain, 
as  nsnalfy  faUeth  out  at  this  time  of  the  year,  being  now 
near  aotnmn,  which  farther  diabcagteoed  the  Athenians^ 
who  thought  that  also  this  did  tend  to  thmr  destruction. 
Whilst  they  lay  still,  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians  sent  pait 
iif  their  army  to  raise  a  wall  at  their  backs  in  the  way  tiiey 
had  to  come,  bat  this  the  Athenians  hindered  by  sending 
agmnst  them  part  of  theirs.  After  this  the  Athenians  re- 
tiring with  their  whole  anty  into  a  more  champagne  gn^uiuit 
lodged  there  that  night,  and  the  next  day  went  forward  again. 
And  the  Sjrocusans  with  their  darts  from  eyery  pert  round 
skoaty  wounded  many  of  them ;  and  when  the  Athenians 
charged  they  retioed,  and  when  tbey  retired,  the  Sjmcusiaas 
charged;  and  that  especially,  upon  the  hindmost,  that  by 
putting  to  flight  a/ew,  tbey  might  terrify  the  whole  «rmy-  And 
for  a  ^»od  while  the  Atibenians  in  this  manner  withstooa  them  5 
«nd  irfterwards  being  gotten  five  or  six  furlongs  forwaid,  they 
Tested  in  the  plain ;  and  the  Syracusians  went  ftom  them  tp 
their  own  camp. 

This  night  it  was  oondhided  by  Nkias  and  Demostbeaes» 
«eeing  the  miseiabk  estate  of  their  army,  and  the  want  already 
of  all  necessaries,  and  that  many  of  their  men  in  many  assaidts 
of  the  enemy  were  wounded,  to  kad  away  the  army  as  fiur  as 
they  possibly  couM,  not  the  way  tbey  purposed  befiare,  but  to^ 
ward  the  sea,  which  was  the  contniry  waylodiatwliwb  tbe  $yi»- 
custansgoaMled.    Nowthis  whole  journey  ol  the  anny  lay  o^ 
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towards  Catana,  but  towards  the  other  side  of  SioUv,  Canm-' 
rina  and  Grela,  and  the  cities,  as  wdl  Grecian  as  JUarbarian, 
tha.t  way.  When  they  had  made  ina^y  fires  accordingly,  they 
marched  in  the  night,  and  (as  usually  it  falleth  but  in  all  ar- 
mies, and  most  of  all  in  the  greatest,  to  be  subject  to  afiright 
and  terror,  especially  marching  by  night,  and  in  hostile  ground^ 
and  the  enemy  near)  were  in  conAision.  The  army  of  Nicias 
leading  the  way,  kept  together  and  got  for  before ;  but  that  of 
Demosthenes,  which  was  the  greater  half,  was  btfth  severed 
from  the  rest,  and  marched  more  disorderly.  Neveriheless  by 
ttie  morning  betimes  they  got  to  the  sea-side,  and  entering  into 
the  Heiorine  way,  they  went  on  towards  the  river  Cacyparis, 
to  the  end  when  they  came  thither  to  march  upwards' along 
the  river  side,  through  the  heart  of  the  ^otontry.  For  they 
hoped  that  this  way,  the  Sieuli  !to  wliom  they  had  setit,  Would 
meet  them.  When  they  came  to' the  river,  h^te  also  they  found 
a  certain  guard  of  the  Syracusians  stopping  their  paissage  with  a 
wall  and  with  piles.  When  they  had  quickly  forced  this  guard 
they  passed  the  river,  and  again  marched  on  to  another  river 
called  Erineus,  for  that  was  the  way  which  the  guides  directed 
them.  In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusians  and  their  confede-^ 
rates,  as  soon  as  day  appeared,  and  that  they  knew  the  Athe- 
nians were  gone,  most  of  them  accusing  Gylippus,  as  if  he 
had  let  them  go  with  his  consent,  followed  them  with  speed  the 
same  way,  which  ftiey  easily  understood  they  were  gone,  and 
about  dinner  time  overtook  them.  When  they  were  come 
up  to  those  with  Demosthenes,  -  who  were  the  hindmost, 
and  had  marched  more  slowiy  and  disorderiy  than  th^  other 
part  had  done,  as  having  been  put  into  disorder  in  the  nighty 
they  fell  upon  them  and  fought.  And  the  Syracusian  horse- 
men hemmed  them  in,  and  forced  tiiem  up  into  a  aarrow 
compass,  the  more  easily  now,  because  tihey  were  divided 
from  the  rest.  Now  the  army  of  Nicias  was  gone  by  this 
time  one  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs  further  on.  For  he  led 
away  the  fisister,  because  he  thought  not  that  their  safety  con- 
sisted in  staying  and  fighting  voluntarily,  but  rather  in  a  speedy 
retreat,  and  then  only  fighting  when  they  could  not  choose. 
But  Demosthenes  was  both  in  greater  and  in  more  continual  toil, 
in  respect  that  he  marched  in  tbe  rear,  and  consequently  was 
pressed  by  the  enemy.  And  seeing  the  Syracusians  pursuing 
him,  he  went  not  on,  but  put  his  men  in  order  to  fight,  till  by 
hiis  stay  he  was  encompassed  and  reduced,  he  and  the  Athenians 
with  him  into  great  disorder.  Ft>r  being  shut  up  within  a 
place  enclosed  round  with  a  #all,  and  which  on  either  side  had 
a  way  open  amongst  abundance  of  olive  trees,  they  were  charged 
from  all  sides  at  once  with  the  enemies  shot.    For  the  Syiacu- 
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sians  assaulted  them  in  this  kind,  and  not  in  close  battle^  upon 
very  good  reason.  For  to  hazard  battle  against  men  desperate, 
"was  not  so  much  for  theirs,  as  for  the  Athenians  advantage. 
Besides,  after  so  manifest  successes,  they  spared  themselves 
somewhat,  because  they  were  loth  to  wear  themselves  out  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  business,  and  thought  by  this  kind  of  fight, 
to  subdue  and  take  them  alive.  Whereupon  after  they  had 
plied  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates,  all  day  long  from 
every  side  with  shot,  and  saw  that  with  their  wounds  and  other 
annoyance,  they  were  already  tired ;  Gylippus  and  the  Syracu- 
sians  and  their  confederates,  first  made  proclamation  that  if  any 
of  the  islanders  would  come  over  to  them,  they  should  be  at  li- 
berty ;  and  the  men  of  some  few  cities  went  over.  And  by 
and  by  after  they  made  agreement  with  all  the  rest  that  were 
with  Demosthenes,  ^  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  arms^ 
^  and  none  of  them  be  put  to  death,  neither  violently,  nor  by 
<  bonds,  nor  by  want  of  the  necessities  of  life.'  And  they  aU 
vielded,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand  men,  and  the  silver  they 
had  they  laid  it  all  down,  casting  it  into  the  hollow  of  targets, 
and  filled  with  the  same  four  targets.  And  these  men  they 
carried  presently  into  the  city, 

Nicias  and  those  that  were  with  him  attained  the  same  day 
to  the  river  Erineus,  which  passing,  he  caused  his  army  to  sit 
down  upon  a  certain  ground,  more  elevate  than  the  rest ;  where 
the  Syracusians  the  next  day  overtook  and  told  him,  that  those 
with  Demosthenes  had  yielded  themselves,  and  willed  him  to 
do  the  like.  But  he,  not  believing  it,  took  truce  for  a  horse- 
man to  enquire  the  truth.  Upon  return  of  the  horseman,  and 
word  that  they  had  yielded,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Gylippus  and 
the  Syracusians,  saying,  that  he  was  content  to  compound  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians,  to  repay  whatsoever  money  the  Sy- 
racusians had  laid  out,  so  that  his  army  might  be  suffered  to 
depart.  And  that  till  payment  of  the  money  were  made,  he 
would  deliver  them  hostages,  Athenians,  every  hostage  rated  at 
a  talent.  But  Gylippus  and  the  Syracusians  refusing  the  con- 
dition, charged  them,  and  having  hemmed  them  in,  plied  them 
with  shot,  as  they  had  done  the  other  army,  from  every  side, 
till  evening.  This  part  of  the  army  was  also  pinched  with  the 
want  both  of  victual  and  other  necessaries.  Nevertheless  ob- 
serving the  quiet  of  the  night,  they  were  about  to  march :  but 
no  sooner  took  they  their  arms  up,  than  the  Syracusians  per- 
ceiving it  gave  the  alarm.  Whereupon  the  Athenians  finding 
themselves  discovered,  sat  down  again,  all  but  three  hundred, 
who  breaking  by  force  through  the  guards,  marched  as  far  as 
they  could  that  night.  And  Nicias  when  it  was  day  led  his 
army  forward,  the  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  still  press- 
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ing  tbem  in  the  same  manner^  shooting  and  darting  at  them 
from    every  side.      The   Athenians  hasted  to  get  the  river 
AsinaruSj   not  only  because  they  were  urged  on  every  side 
by  the  assault  of  the  many  horsemen,  and  other  multitude^  and 
thought  to  be  more  at  ease  when  they  were  over  the  river,  but 
out  of  weariness  also^  and  desire  to  drink.    When  they  were 
come  unto  the  river,  they  rushed  in  without  any  order,  evexy 
man  striving  who  should  first  get  over.    But  the  pressing  of 
the  enemy  made  the  passage  now  more  difBcult:   for  bein^^ 
forced  to  take  the  river  in  heaps,  they  fell  upon  and  trampled 
one  another  under  their  feet;  and  falling  amongst  the  spears 
and  utensils  of  the  army,  some  perished  presently,  and  others- 
catching  hold  of  one  another,  were  carried  away  together  down 
the  stream.    And  not  only  tiie  Syra^usians  standing  along  the* 
farther  bank  being  a  steep  one,  killed  the  Athenians  with  their 
shot  from  above,  as  they  were  manv  of  them  greedily  drinking, 
and  troubling  one  another  in  the  hollow  of  the  river,  but  the 
Peloponnesians  came  also  down  and  slew   them  with   their 
swonis,  and  those  especially  that  were  in  the  river.    And  sud- 
denly the  water  was  corrupted.    Nevertheless  they  drunk  it,, 
foul  as  it  was  with  blood  and  mire,  and  many  also  fought  for 
it.    In  the  end,  when  many  dead  lay  heaped  in  the  river,  and 
the  army  was  utterly  defeated,  part  at  the  river,  and  part  (if 
any  got  away)  by  the  horsemen,  Nicias  yielding  himself  unto 
Gylippus,  (having  more  confidence  in  him  than  in  the  Syraeu- 
sians)  ^  to  be  for  his  own  person  at  the  discretion  of  him  and 
'  the  Lacedemonians,  and  no  further  slaughter  to  be  made  of 
'  the  soldiers.'     Gylippus  from  thenceforth  commanded  to  take 
prisoners.    So  the  residue,  except  such  as  were  hidden  from 
them  (which  were  many)  they  carried  alive  into  the  city.    They 
sent  also  to  pursue  the  three  hundred  which  broke  through 
their  guards  m  the  night,  and  took  them.    That  which  was 
left  together  of  this  army  to  the  public,  was  not  much ;  but 
they  that  were  conveyed  away  by  stealth  were  very  many:  and . 
all  Sicily,  was  filled  with  them,  because  the^  were  not  taken 
as  those  with  Demosthenes  were,  by  composition.    Besides,  a. 
great  part  of  these  were  slain;  for  the  slaughter  at  this  time , 
was  exceeding  great,  none  greater  in  all  the  Sicilian  war. 
They  were  al^  not  a  few  that  died  in  those  other  assaults  in 
their  march.    Nevertheless  many  also  escaped,  some  then  pre- 
sently, and  some  by  running  away  after  servitude,  the  rendez- 
vous of  whom  was  Catana. 

.  The  Syracusians  and  their  confederates  being  come  together, 
returned  with  their  prisoners,  all  they  could  get,  and  with  the 
spoil,  into  the  city.  As  for  all  other  the  prisoners  of  the  Atlie* 
nians  and  their  confederates,  they  put  themselves  into  the  quar- 
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ries  ^y  SIS   the  safest  custody.     But  Nicias  and  Demostheaes 
they  killed  against  Gylippus's  will.     For  Gylippus  thought  the 
^he  victory  would  be  very  honourable,  if,  over  and  above  all  his 
other  success,  he  could  carry  home  both  the  generals  of  the 
enemy  to  Lacedemon.    And  it  fiell  out  that  the  one  of  fhem, 
Demosthenes  was  their  greatest  enemy,  for  the  things  he  had 
done  in  the  island  f,  and  at  Pylusj  and  the  other,  upon  the 
sanje  occasion,  their  greatest  friend.     For  Nicias  had  earnestly 
laboured  to  have  those  prisoners  which  were  taken  in  the 
island  to  be  set  at  liberty  by  persuading  the  Athenians  to  the 
peace.    For  which  cause  the  Lacedemonians  were  inclined  to 
love  him.     And  it  was  principaHy  in  confidence  of  that,  that 
he  rendered  himself  to  Gylippus.    But  certain  Syracuaians  (as 
it  is  reported)  some  of  them  for  fear  (because  they  had  been 
tampering  with  him)  lest  being  put  to  the  torture,  he  might 
bring  them  into  trouble,  whereas  they  were  now  wellenough ; 
aud  others  (especially  the  Corinthians)  fearing  he  might  get 
away  by  corruption  of  one  or  other,  (being  wealthy)  and  work 
them  some  mischief  afresh,  haying  persuaded  their  confede- 
rates  to  the  $ame,  killed  him.    for  these,  or  for  causes  near 
linto  these,  was  he  put  to  death;    being  the.  man   that  of 
all  the  Grecians  of  my  time,  had  least  deserved  to  be  brought 
to  so  great  a  degree  cf  misery.  •  As  for  those  fn  the  quarries, 
the  Syracusians  handled  th^m  at  iirst  but  ungently :  for  in  this 
hollow  place,  first  the  sun  and  suffocating  air  (being  without 
ipof)   annoyed  them   one  way;   and  on   the'  other  side,  the 
nights  coming  upon  that  heat,  autumnal  and  cold,  put  them 
(by  reason  of  the  alteration)  into  strangp  diseases.    Especially 
doing  all  thingi^  for  want  of  room,  in  one  and  the  same  place } 
and  the  carcasses  of  such  as  died  of  th^' wounds,  or  change  of 
air,  or  other  like  accident,  lyinff  together  there  on  heaps.    Also 
the  smell  was  intolerable,  besides  that  they  were  afflicted  with 
hunger  and  thirst.    For  for  eight  months  together  they  allowed 
them  no  more  but  to  every  man  a  cotyle  J  of  water  by  the  day, 
and  two  jcotyles  of  com.    And  whatsoever  misery  is  probable 
that  men  in  such  a  place  may  suffer,  they  suffered.    Some  se- 
venty days  tWy  lived  thus  thronged.    Afterwards  retaining  the 
Athenians  and  such  Sicilian^  and  Italians  as  were  of  the  army 
with  them,  they  sold  the  rest.     How  many  wert  taken  in  all, 
it  is  hard  to  say  exactly ;  but  they  were  seven  thousand  at  the 
fewest.    And  this  was  the  greatest  action  that  happened  in  aS 
this  war,  or  at  all,  that  we  have  heard  of,  amongst  the  Grecians, 
being  to  the  victors  most  glorious,  and  most  calamitous  to  ttie 

•  AtB»rmmi*  f  Sphacteria. 
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▼anquished.  For  being  wholly  overcome  in  every  kind^  and 
receiving  small  loss  in  nothing,  their  army  and  fleet,  and  all 
that  ever  they  had  perbhed  (as  they  used  to  say)  with  an  uni- 
versal destruction.  Few  of  many  returned  home.  And  thus 
passed  the  business  concerning  Sicily. 


THB  END  OF  THB  SEVENTH  BOOK. 
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The  revolt  of  the  Athenian  confederates,  and  the  offers  made  by  Tis- 
saphemes  and  Phamabazus,  the  king*s  lieutenants  of  the  lower 
Asia,  draw  the  Lacedemonians  to  the  war  in  Ionia  and  Helle- 
spont. First  in  Ionia  and  the  provinces  of  Tissaphernes,  who  by 
the  counsel  ofAlcibiades  and  connivance  of  Astyochus,  hindereih 
their  proceedings.  Alcibiades  in  tJie  mean  while  to  make  way  for 
his  return  into  his  country,  giveth  occasion  of  sedition  about  the 
government,  whence  ensued  the  authority  of  the  four  hundred, 
under  the  pretext  of  Jive  thousand ;  the  recalling  of  Alcibiades  by 
the  army  -,  and  at  length  by  his  countenance  the  deposing  again 
of  the  four  hundred,  and  end  of  the  sedition.  But  in  the  mean 
time  they  lose  Eubcsa.  Mindarus,  successor  of  Astyochus,  finding 
himself  abused  by  Tissaphernes,  carrieth  the  war  to  Phamabazus 
into  Hellespont,  and  there  presently  loseth  the  battle  to  the  Athe- 
nians before  Ahydus,  being  then  summer,  and  the  twenty-first  year 
of  the  war, 

Whbn  the  news  was  told  at  Athens,  they  believed  not  a  long 
time,  though  it  were  plainly  related,  and  by  those  very  soldiers 
that  escaped  from  the  defeat  itself,  that  all  was  so  utterly  lost, 
as  it  was.  When  they  knew  it,  they  were  mightily  offended 
with  the  orators  that  furthered  the  vopgc,  as  if  they  themselves 
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had  never  decreed  it.  They  were  angry  also  with  those  that 
gave  out  prophecies,  and  with  the  soothsayers,  and  with  who- 
sover  else  had  at  first  by  any  divination  put  them  into  hope 
that  Sicily  should  be  subdued.  Every  thing  from  every  place 
grieved  them;  and  fear  and  astonishment,  the  greatest  that  ever 
they  were  in,  beset  them  round.  For  they  were  not  only 
grieved  for  the  loss  which  both  every  man  in  particular,  and 
the  whole  city  sustained,  of  so  many  men  of  arms,  horsemen 
and  serviceable  men,  the  like  ivheredf  they  savf  Was  not  left  ; 
but  seeing  they  had  neither  gallics  in  their  haven,  nor  money 
in  their  treasury,  nor  furniture  in  their  gallies,  were  even  des- 
perate at  that  present  of  their  safety,  and  thought  the  enemy 
out  of  Sicily  would  come  forthwith  with  their  fleet  into  Peineus 
(especially  after  the  vanquishing  of  so  great  a  navy)  and  that 
the  enemy  here,  would  sorely  now,  with  double  preparation  in 
every  kind,  press  them  to  the  utmost  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
be  aided  therein  by  their  revolting  confederates.  Nevertheless, 
as  far  as  their  means  would  stretch,  it  was  thought  best  to 
stand  it  out,  and  getting  materials  and  moiiey  where  they  could 
have  it,  to  make  ready  a  navy,  and  to  make  sure  of  their  con- 
federates, especially  those  of  Euboea;  and  to  introduce  a 
greater  frugality  in  the  city,  and  to  erect  a  magistracy  of  the 
elder  sort,  as  occasion  should  be  offered,  to  pre-consult  of  the 
business  that  passed.  And  they  were  ready,  in  respect  of  their 
present  fear,  (as  is  the  peoples'  fashion)  to  order  every  thing 
aright.  And  as  they  resolved  this,  so  they  did  it.  And  the 
summer  ended. 

The  winter  following,  upon  the  great  overthrow  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  all  the  Grecians  were  presently  up  against 
them.  Those  who  before  were  confederates  of  neither  side, 
thought  fit  no  longer,  though  uncalled,  to  abstain  from  the 
war,  but,  to  go  against  the  Athenians  of  their  own  accord,  as  hav- 
ing not  only  every  one  severally  this  thought,  that  had  the 
Athenians  prospered  in  Sicily,  they  would  afterwards  have  come 
upon  them  also;  but  imagined  withal,  that  the  rest  of  the 
war  would  be  but  short,  whereof  it  would  be  an  honour  to  par- 
ticipate. And  such  of  them  as  were  confederates  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, longed  now  more  than  ever>  to  be  freed  as  soon  as 
might  be  of  their  great  toil.  But  above  all,  the  cities  subject 
to  the  Athenians  were  ready,  even  beyond  their  ability,  to  re- 
volt, as  they  that  judged  according  to  their  passion,  without 
admitting  reason  in  the  matter,  that  the  next  saotimer  they 
were  to  remain  with  victory.  But  the  Lacedemobians  tbem«- 
^ves  took  hearts  not  only  from  all  this,  but  also  principally 
from  that,  that  their  conCedertites  in  Sicily,  wStb  grieat  power^ 
having  aiiother  navy  now  oecesMaorily  idded  to  their  own^  wmM 
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in  all  likelihood  be  with  tbem  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring. 
And  being  every  way  full  of  hopes,  they,  purposed  without  de- 
lay to  faU  close  to  the  war ;  rowing  account  if  this  were  well 
ended,  both  to  be  free  hereafter  from  any  more  such  dangers 
as  the  Athenians,  if  they  had  gotten  Sicily,  would  have  put 
them  into,  and  also  having  pulled  them  down,  to  have  the  prin- 
cipality of  all  Greece,  now  secure  unto  themselves. 

Whereupon  Agis  their  king  went  out  with  a  part  of  his  army 
the  saD%  winter  from  Decelea^  and  levied  money  amongst  the 
coD£edaites  for  the  building  of  a  navy.  And  turning  into  the 
Melian  gulf  upon  an  old  grudge^  took  a  great  booty  from  the 
Oetmans,  which  he  m^e  money  of,  and  forced  those  of  Pthiotis 
being  Achaian8,and  others  in  those  parts,  subjects  to  the  Thes- 
saliansy  (the  'HiessEdians  complaining,  and  unwilling)  to  give 
him  hostages  and  mbney.  The  hostages  he  put  into  Corinth, 
and  endeavoured  to  draw  them  into  the  league. 

And  the  Lacedemonians  imposed  upon  the  states  confederate 
the  charge  of  building  one  hundred  gallles,  [that  is  to  say] 
on  their  own  state,  and  on  the  Boeotians,  each  twenty ^five ; .  on 
the  Phoceans  and  Locrians  fifteen;  on  the  Corinthians  fif- 
teen ;  on  the  Arcadians,  Sicyonians,  and  Pellenians  ten ;  and  on 
the  M egareans,  Trtezenians,  and  Hermonians  ten,  and  put  all 
things  else  in  readiness,  p^sently  with  the  spring  to  begin  the  war. 

The  Athenians  alsb  made  their  preparations,  as  they  had  de- 
signed^ having  gotten  timber  and  built  their  navy  this  same 
winter^  and  fortified  the  promi>ntory.  of  Sunium,  that  their 
corn-boats  might  come  about  in  safety.  Also  they  abandoned 
the  fort  in  Laconia,  which  they  had  built  as  they  passed  by  for 
Sicily.  And  generally  where  there  appeared  expence  upon 
any  thing  unuseful,  they  contracted  the  charge. 

Whilst  they  were  on  both  skies  doing  thus,  there  came  unto 
Agis,  about  their  revolt  ftotB  the  Athenians,  first  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Euboeans.  Accepting  the  motion,  he  sent  for 
Alcamenes  tt>e  sbn  of  Sthenj^leidas^^  and  for  Melanthon,  from 
LAcedemob^.to  go  commanders  into  Buboea^  Whom,  when 
he  was  come  to  him  with  about  three  hundred  freed  men, 
he  Was  now  about  to  send  oven  .  But  in  the  mean  time  came 
the  Lesbiaosy  they. also  desiring, to  revolt,  and  by  the  means  of 
the  ficeotiana,  Aigis  chaliged  his  former  resolution^  and  prepared 
for  the  revoltof  limbos,  deferring  that  of  Eubcea,  and  assigned 
them  Alcametoes>  the  same  that  should  have  gone  into  Euboea, 
for  their  governor.  And  the  Boeotians  promised  them  ten  gal- 
lies,  and  Agis  other  ten.  Now  this  was  done  without  ac- 
quainting therewith  the  state  of  Lacedemon.  For  Agis,  as 
long  as  he  was  about  Decelea  with  the  poWer  he  had,  had  the 
law  in  his  own  hands,  to  send  what  army,  and  whither  he  listed^ 
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and  to  levy  men  and  money  at  his  pleasure.  And  at  this 
time  the  confederates  of  him  (as  I  may  call  them)  did  better  obey 
him,  than  the  confederates  of  the  Lacedemonians  did  them  at 
home.  For  having  the  power  in  his  own  hands,  he  was  terri- 
ble wheresoever  ^he  came.  And  he  was  now  for  the  Lesbians. 
But  the  Chians  and  Erythrseans,  they  also  desiring  to  revolt, 
went  not  to  Agis,  but  to  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  city,  and 
with  them  went  also  an  ambassador  from  Tissaphernes^  lieu- 
tenant to  king  Darius  in  the  low  countries  of  Asia,  ^or  Tis- 
saphernes  also  instigated  the  Peloponnesians,  and  promised  to 

Eay  their  fleet.  For  he  had  lately  begged  of  the  king  the  tri- 
ute  accruing  in  his  own  province,  for  which  he  was  in  arrear- 
age, because  he  could  receive  nothing  out  of  any  of  the  Greek 
cities,  by  reason  of  the  Athenians.  And  therefore  he  thought 
by  weakening  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  tribute  the  better, 
and  withal  to  draw  the  Lacedemonians  into  a  league  with  the 
king,  and  thereby,  as  the  king  had  commanded,  to  kill,  or  take 
alive  Amorges,  rissuthnes  his  bastard  son,  who  was  in  rebel- 
lion against  him  about  Caria,  The  Chians  therefore  and  Tis- 
saphernes  followed  this  business  jointly. 

Caligetus  the  son  of  Laophon  a  Megsffean,  and  Timagoras 
the  son  of  Athenagoras,  a  Cyzicene,  both  banished  their  own 
cities,  and  abiding  with  Pharnabazus  the  son  of  Phamaces 
came  also  about  the  same  time  to  Lacedemon,  sent  by  Phar* 
nabazus  to  procure  a  fleet  for  the  Hellespont,  that  he  ako,  if  he 
could,  might  cause  the  Athenian  cities  in  his  province  to  revolt 
for  his  tribute's  sake,  and  be  the  first  to  draw  the  Lacedemo- 
nians into  a  league  with  the  king.  Just  the  same  things  that 
were  desired  before  by  Tissaphernes.  Now  Pharnabazus  and 
Tissaphernes  treating  apart,  there  was  great  canvassing  at  La- 
cedemon, between  the  one  side  that  persuaded  to  send  to  Ionia 
and  Chios,  and  the  other,  that  would  have  the  army  and  fleet 
go  first  into  the  Hellespont.  But  the  Lacedemonians  indeed 
approved  best  by  much  of  the  business  of  the  Chians  and  of 
Tissaphernes.  For  with  these  co-operated  Alcibiades,  heredi- 
tary guest  and  friend  of  Endius,  the  ephore  of  that  year,  in  the 
highest  degree  ;  insomuch  as  in  respect  of  that  guesthood,  Al- 
cibiades's  family  received  a  Laconic  name.  For  Endius  was 
called  Endius  Alcibiadis*.  Nevertheless  the  Lacedemonians 
sent  first  one  Phrynis  (a  man  of  those  parts)  to  Chios  to  see  if 
the  gallies  they  had  were  so  many  as  they  reported,  and  whe- 
ther the  city  were  otherwise  so  sufficient  as  it  was  said  to  be. 


*  Th«  Dame  of  Eadius't  fuUier  was  Alcibiades,  to  whom  Clinias  beings 
guest,  fur  that  cause  ^ve  ibe  uaine  of  Alcibiades  to  bis  sony  this  Alcibiades 
•Cliui*. 
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•And  when  the  messenger  brought  back  word  that  all  that  had 
been  said  was  true,  they  received  both  the  Chians  and  the  Ery- 
thrseans  presently  into  their  league,  and  decreed  to  send  them 
forty  gallies,  there  being  at  Chios  from  such  places  as  the 
Chians  named,  no  less  than  sixty  already.  And  of  these  at 
first  they  were  about  to  send  out  ten  with  Melancridas  for  ad- 
miral; but  afterwards,  upon  occasion  of  an  earthquake,  for 
Melancridas  they  sent  Chalcideus,  and  instead  of  ten  gallies, 
they  went  about  the  making  ready  of  five  only  in  Laconia.  So 
the  winter  ended,  and  nineteenth  year  of  this  war,  written  by 
Thucydides. 

YEAR  XX. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  summer,  because  the  Chians 
pressed  to  have  the  gallies  sent  away,  and  fearing  lest  the  Athe- 
nians should  get  notice  what  they  were  doing  (for  all  their 
ambassadors  went  out  by  stealth)  the  Lacedemonians  send  away 
to  Corinth  three  Spartans,  to  will  them  with  all  speed  to  tran- 
sport their  gallies  over  the  Isthmus  to  the  other  sea  towards 
Athens,  and  to  go  all  to  Chios,  as  well  those  which  Agis  had 
made  ready  to  go  to  Lesbos,  as  the  rest.  The  number  of  the 
gallies  of  the  league,  which  were  then  there,  being  forty  wait- 
ing one. 

But  Calligetus  and  Timagoras,  who  came  from  Pharnabazus, 
would  have  no  part  in  this  fleet  that  went  for  Chios,  nor  would 
deliver  the  money,  twenty-five  talents*,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  to  pay  for  their  setting  forth,  but  made  account  to 
go  out  with  another  fleet  afterws^s  by  themselves. 

When  Agis  saw  that  the  Lacedemonians  meant  to  send  first 
to  Chios,  he  resolved  not  of  any  other  course  himself,  but  the 
confederates  assembling  at  Corinth,  went  to  counsel  upon  the 
matter,  and  concluded  thus,  that  they  should  go  first  to  Chios, 
under  the  command  of  Chalcideus,  who  was  making  ready  the 
five  gallies  in  Laconia :  and  then  to  Lesbos  under  the  charge  of 
Alcamenes,  intended  also  to  be  sent  thither  by  Agis ;  and  lastly 
into  Hellespont,  in  which  voyage  they  ordained  that  Clearchus 
the  son  of  Ramphias  should  have  the  command;  and  concluded 
to  carry  over  the  Isthmus,  first  the  one  half  of  their  gallies,  and 
that  those  should  presently  put  to  sea,  that  the  Athenians  might 
have  their  minds  more  upon  those,  than  on  the  other  half  to  be 
transported  afterwards.  For  they  determined  to  pass  that  sea 
openly,  contemning  the  weakness  of  the  Athenians  in  respect 
they  had  not  any  navy  of  importance  yet  appearing.  As  they  re- 

"    *  Four  tboosattd  six  handrcd  anjA  cigbty-sereD  pounds  ten  shillingps  sterling'. 
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solved,  so  presently  tl]ie]r  carried  over  one  and  twenty  gallies. 
But  when  the  rest  urged  to  put  to  sea,  the  Corinthians  were 
unwilling  to  go  alon^,  before  they  should  have  ended  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Isthmian  holidays,  then  come.  Hereupon  Agis 
was  content  that  they  for  their  part  should  observe  the  Isth- 
mian truce ;  and  he  therefore  to  take  the  fleet  upon  himself  as 
his  own. 

But  the  Corinthians  not  agreeing  to  that^  and  the  time  pas- 
sing away,  the  Athenians  got  intelligence  the  easilier  of  the 
practice  of  the  Chians,  and  sent  thither  Aristociates,  one  of 
their  generals  to  accuse  them  of  it.  The  Chians  denying  the 
matter,  he  commanded  them,  for  their  better  credit,  to  send 
along  with  him  some  gallies  for  their  aid,  due  by  the  league ; 
and  they  sent  seven.  The  cause  why  they  sent  these  gallies, 
was  the  many  not  acquainted  with  the  practice^  and  the  few 
and  conscious  not  willing  to  undergo  the  enmity  of  the  multi- 
tude, without  having  strength  first,  and  their  not  expecting 
any  longer  the  coming  of  the  Lacedemonians,  because  they 
had  so  long  delayed  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrating,  and 
the  Athenians  (for  they  had  word  sent  them  of  it)  came  and 
i^aw ;  and  the  business  of  the  Chians  grew  more  apparent.  After 
they  went  thence,  they  took  order  presently  that  the  fleet  might 
not  pass  from  Cenchrese  undiscovered.  And  after  the  holydays 
were  over,  the  Corinthians  put  to  sea  for  Chius,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Alcamenes.  And  the  Athenians  at  first  with  equal 
number  came  up  to  them,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  them  out 
into  the  main  sea.  But  seeing  the  Peloponnesians  followed  not 
far,  but  turned  another  way,  the  Athenians  went  also  from  them. 
For  the  seven  gallies  at  Chios,  which  were  part  of  this  number, 
they  durst  not  trust.  But  afterwards  having  manned  thirty- 
seven  others,  they  gave  chase  to  the  enemy  by  the  shore,  and 
drove  them  into  Feirseus  in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  (this  Peire&us 
is  a  desert  haven^  and  the  utmost  upon  the  confines  of  Epidau- 
ria.)  One  gaily  that  was  far  from  land  the  Peloponnesians  lost^ 
the  rest  they  brought  together  into  the  haven.  But  the  Athe- 
nians charging  them  by  sea  with  their  sallies,  and  withal  set*- 
ting  their  men  on  land,  mightily  troubled  and  disordered  them, 
brake  their  gallies  upon  shore,  and  slew  Alcamenes  their  com- 
mander; and  some  they  lost  of  their  own. 

The  fight  being  ended,  they  assigned  a  sufficient  number  of 
gallies  to  lie  opposite  to  those  of  the  enemy,  and  the  rest  to  lie 
under  a  little  island  not  far  ofi^,  in  which  they  also  encamped, 
and  sent  to  Athens  for  supply.  For  the  Peloponnesians  had  with 
them  for  aid  of  Iheir  gallies,  the  Corinthians  the  next  day,  and 
not  long  after  divers  others  of  the  inhabitants  tiiereatKnits.   But 
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when  they  considered  that  the  guarding  of  them  in  a  desert  place 
would  be  painful,  they  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  and  once 
they  thought  to  have  set  the  gallies  on  fire ;  but  it  was  conclud- 
ed afterwards  to  draw  them  to  the  land,  and  guard  them  with 
their  land  men  till  some  good  occasion  should  be  offered  for 
their  escape.  And  Agis  also,  when  he  heard  the  news,  sent 
unto  them  Thermon,  a  Spartan. 

The  Lacedemonians  having  been  advertised  of  the  departure 
of  these  gallies  from  the  Isthmus,  (for  the  ephores  had  com- 
manded Alcamenes  which  he  put  to  sea  to  send  him  word  by  a 
horseman)  were  minded  presently  to  have  sent  away  the  five 
gallies  also  that  were  in  Laconia,  and  Chalcideus  the  comman- 
der of  them,  and  with  him  Alcibiades  ;  but  afterwards  as  they 
were  ready  to  go  out,  came  the  news  of  the  gallies  chased  into 
PeirsBUs:  which  so  much  discouraged  them,  in  respect  they 
stumbled  in  the  very  entrance  of  the  Ionic  war,  that  they  pur- 
posed now^  not  only  not  to  send  away  those  gallies  of  their  own^ 
but  also  to  call  back  again  some  of  those  that  were  already  at 
sea. 

When  Alcibiades  saw  this,  he  dealt  with  Endius  and  the  rest 
of  the  ephores  again  not  to  fear  the  voyage,  alleging  that  they 
would  make  haste  and  be  there  before  the  Chians  should  have 
heard  of  the  misfortune  of  the  fleet.  And  that  as  soon  a?  he 
should  arrive  in  Ionia  himself,  he  could  easily  make  the  cities 
there  to  revolt,  by  declaring  unto  them  the  weakness  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  diligence  of  the  Lacedemonians,  whereix^ 
he  should  be  thought  more  worthy  to  be  believed  than  any  other. 
Moreover  to  Endius  he  said,  that  it  would  be  an  honour'in  par- 
ticular to  him  that  Ionia  should  revolt,  and  the  king  be  made 
confederates  to  the  Lacedemonians  by  bis  own  means,  and  not 
to  have  it  the  mastery  of  Agis,  for  he  was  at  difference  with 
Agis.  So  having  prevailed  with  Endius  and  the  other  ephores, 
he  took  sea  with  five  gallies,  together  with  Chalcideus  a  Lace- 
demon,  and  made  haste. 

About  the  same  time^  came  back  from  Sicily  those  sixteen 
gallies  of  the  Peloponnesians,  which  having  aided  Gylippus  in 
that  war^  were  intercepted  by  the  way  about  Leucadia,  and  evi| 
entreated  by  twenty-seven  gallies  of  Athens,  that  watched  there- 
abouts under  the  commana  of  Hippocles  the  son  of  Menippus, 
for  such  gallies  as  should  return  out  of  Sicily.  For  all  the  rest, 
saving  one,  avoiding  the  Athenians,  were  arrived  in  Corinth 
before. 

Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades,  as  they  sailed,  kept  prisoner  every 
man  they  met  with  by  the  way,  to  the  end  that  notice  might 
not  be  given  of  their  passage,  and  touching  first  at  Corycus  in 
the  continent,  where  they  also  dismissed  those  whom  they  had 
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apprehended,  after  conference  there  with  some  of  the  oonspiia- 

tors  of  the  Chians  that  advised  them  to  go  to  the  city,  without 
sending  them  word  before  they  came  upon  the  Chians  suddenly 
and  unexpected.  It  put  the  commons  into  much  wonder  and 
astonishment,  but  the  few  had  so  ordered  the  matter  before  hand, 
that  an  assembly  chanced  to  be  holden  at  the  same  time.  And 
when  Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  had  spoken  in  the  same,  and 
told  them  that  many  gallies  were  coming  to  them,  but 
not  that  those  other  gallies  were  besieged  in  Peirsus  the  Chians 
first,  and  afterwards  the  Erythraeans,  revolted  from  the  Athe* 
nians. 

After  this,  they  went  with  three  gallies  to  Clazomense,  and 
made  that  city  to  revolt  also.  And  the  Clazomenians  presently 
crossed  over  to  the  continent,  and  there  fortified  PoUchna,  lest 
they  should  need  a  retiring  place  from  the  little  island  wherein 
they  dwelt.  The  rest  also,  all  that  had  revolted,  fell  to  fortify- 
ing and  making  of  preparation  for  the  war. 

This  news  of  Chios  was  quickly  brought  to  the  Athenians, 
who  conceiving  themselves  to  be  now  beset  with  great  and  evi- 
dent danger,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  confederates,  seeing  so 
great  a  city  to  revolt,  would  be  no  longer  quiet  in  this  their 
present  fear,  decreed  that  those  one  thousand  talents  ^,  which 
tlirough  all  this  war  they  had  affected  to  keep  untouched,  forth- 
with abrogating  the  punishment  ordained  for  such,  as  spake  or 
gave  their  suffrages  to  stir  it,  should  now  be  used,  and  there- 
with gallies,  not  a  few  manned.     They  decreed  also  to  send 
thither  out  of  hand,  under  the  command  of  Strombichides  the 
son  of  Diotimus  eight  gallies,  of  the  number  of  those  that  be- 
sieged .the  enemy  at  Peir«eus ;  the  which  having  forsaking  their 
charge  to  give  chase  to  the  gallies  that  went  with  Chalcideus, 
and  not  able  to  overtake  them,  were  now  returned,  and  shortly 
after  also  to  send  Thrasicles  to  help  them  with  twelve  gallies 
more,  wliich  also  had  departed  from-  the  same  guard  upon  the 
enemy.  And  those  seven  gallies  of  Chios,  which  likewise  kept 
watch  at  Peiraeus  with  the  rest,  they  fetched  from  thence,  and 
gave  the  bond-men  that  served  in  them  their  liberty,  and  the 
chains  to  those  that  were  free.     And  instead  of  all  those  gallies 
that  kept  guard  upon  the  gallies  of  the  PelopounesIans«  they 
made  ready  other  with  all  speed  in  their  places,  besides  thirty 
more  which  they  intended  to  furnish  out  afterwards.     Great 
was  their  diligence,  and  nothing  was  of  light  importance  that 
they  went  about  for  the  recovery  of  Chios. 

Strombichides  in  the  mean  time  arrived  at  Samos,  and  taking 
into  his  company  one  Samian  gaily,  went  thence  to  Teus,  and 

*  Cue  hitiidred  ei^lityscrcD  tkousaud  live  hunilrui  |NiiKi<fft  ^terliiij^. 
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entreated  them  not  to  stir.  But  towards  Teus  was  Chalcideq^ 
also  coming  with  twenty-three  gallies  from  Chios,  and  with 
him  also  the  land  forces  of  the  Clazomenians  and  Erythrseans^ 
whereof  Strombichides  having  been  advertised,  he  put  forth 
again  before  his  arrival,  and  standing  o£f  at  sea,  when  he  saw 
the  many  gallies  that  came  from  Chios,  he  fled  towards  Samos, 
they  following  him.  The  land  forces  the  Teans  would  not  at 
the  first  admit,  but  after  this  flight  of  the  Athenians  they 
brought  them  in.  And  these  for  the  most  part  held  their  hands 
for  a  while,  expecting  the  return  of  Chalcideus  from  the  chase ; 
but  when  he  staid  somewhat  long,  they  fell  of  themselves  to 
the  demolishing  of  the  wall  built  about  the  city  of  Teus  by  tiie 
Athenians  towards  the  continent;  wherein  they  were  also 
helped  by  some  few  Barbarians  that  came  down  thither,  under 
the  leading  of  Tages,  deputy  lieutenant  of  Tissaphernes. 

Chalcideus  and  Alcibiades  when  they  had  chased  Strombi-^ 
chides  into  Samos,  armed  the  mariners  that  were  in  the  gallies 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  left  them  in  Chios  ;  instead  of  whom  they 
manned  mariners  of  Chios,  both  tiiose,  and  twenty  gallies  more, 
and  with  this  fleet  they  went  to  Miletus  with  intent  to  cause  it 
to  revolt.  For  the  intention  of  Alcibiades  that  was  acquainted 
with  the  principal  Milesians^  was  to  prevent  the  fleet  which  was 
to  come  from  Peloponnesus,  and  to  turn  these  cities  first,  that 
the  honour  of  it  might  be  ascribed  to  the  Chians,  to  himself,  to 
Chalcideus,  and  (as  he  had  promised)  to  Endius  that  set  them 
out,  as  having  brought  most  of  the  cities  to  revolt,  with  the 
forces  of  the  Chians  only,  and  of  those  gallies  that  came  with 
Chalcideus.  So  these  for  the  greatest  part  of  their  way  undis- 
covered, and  arriving,  not  much  sooner  than  Strombichides 
and  Thrasicles  (who  now  chancing  to  be  present  with  those 
twelve  gallies  from  Athens^  followed  them  with  Strombichides) 
caused  the  Milesians  to  revolt.  The  Athenians  following  them 
at  the  heels  with  nineteen  gallies,  being  shut  out  by  the  Mile* 
sians,  lay  at  anchor  at  Lada,  an  island  over  against  the  city. 

Presently  upon  the  revolt  of  Miletus  was  made  the  first 
league  between  the  King  and  the  Lacedemonians  by  Tissapher- 
nes  and  Chalcideus,  as'foUowcth  : 


League  between  Tissaphernks  and  the  Lacedemonians. 

'  The  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  have  made  a 
^  league  with  the  King  and  Tissaphernes,  on  these  articles, 
.     *  Whatsoever  territory  or  cities  the  King  possesseth,  and  his 
^  ancestors  have  possessed,  the  same  are  to  remain  the  King's. 

*  Whatsoever  money  or  other  profit  redounded  to  the  Athe- 
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^  nians  irom  their  cities,  the  King  and  the  Lacedemobians  axe 

*  jointly  to  hinder,  so  as  the  Athenians  may  receive  nothiD^ 

*  from  thence,  neither  money  nor  other  thing. 

^  The  King  and  the  Lacedemonians,  and  their  confederates, 
^  are  to  make  joint  war  against  the  Athenians.  And  without 
^  consent  of  both  parts,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  lay  down  the 

*  war  against  the  Athenians,  neither  for  the  Kiag,  nor  for  the 

*  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates. 

*  If  any  shall  revolt  from  the  King,  they  shall  be  enemies 
'  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confedarates.  And  if  any 
^  shall  revolt  from  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates, 

*  they  shall  in  like  manner  be  enemies  to  the  King.' 

This  was  the  league. 

Presently  after  this,  the  Chians  set  ont  ten  gallies  more,  and 
went  to  Ansea,  both  to  hearken  what  became  Gi  the  business  at 
Miletus,  and  also  to  cause  the  cities  thereabouts  to  revolt.  But 
word  being  sent  them  from  Chalcideus  to  go  back,  and  that 
Amorges  was  at  hand  with  his  army,  they  went  thence  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Being  there  they  descried  sixteen  gallies 
more,  which  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Athenians  under  the 
charge  of  Diomedon,  after  the  putting  to  sea  of  those  with 
Thrasycles,  upon  sight  of  whom  they  fled,  one  gaily  to  Eplife- 
sus,  the  rest  towards  Teos.  Four  of  them  the  Athenians  took, 
but  empty,  the  men  being  gotten  on  shore  $  the  rest  escaped 
into  the  city  of  Teos.  And  the  Athenians  went  away  again  to- 
wards Samos. 

The  Chians  putting  to  sea  again  with  the  remainder  of  their 
fleet,  and  with  the  land  forces,  caused  first  Lebedus  to  revolt, 
and  then  Erse.  And  afterwards  returned  both  with  their  fleet 
and  land  men,  every  one  to  his  own. 

About  the  same  time  the  twenty  gallies  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  the  Athenians  had  formerly  chased  into  Peiffleus,  and 
against  whom  they  now  lay  with  a  like  number,  suddenly 
forced  their  passage,  and  having  the  victory  in  fight,  took  four 
of  the  Athenian  gallies,  and  going  to  Cenchrese,  prepared 
afresh  for  their  voyage  to  Chios  and  Ionia.  At-  which  tame 
there  came  also  unto  them  from  Lacedemon,  for  commander, 
Astyochus,  who  was  now  admiral  of  the  whole  navy. 

When  the  land  men  were  gone  from  Teos,  Tissaphemes 
himself  came  thither  with  his  forces,  and  he  also  demolished 
the  wall,  as  much  as  was  left  standing,  and  went  his  way^ 
again. 

Not  long  after  the  going  away  of  him,  came  thither  Diome- 
don with  ten  gallies  of  Athens,  and  having  made  a  truce  with 
the  Teians  that  he  might  also  be  received,  he  put  to  sea  agaiD^ 
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and  kept  the  shore  to  Er^^  and  assaulted  it;  but  falling  to  take 
it|  departed. 

It  fell  out  about  the  same  time  that  the  commons  of  Samos^ 
toother  with  the  Athenians  who  were  there  widi  three  galUes, 
made  an  insurrection  against  the  CTeat  men^  and  alew  in  them 
in  all  about  two  hundred.  And  having  banished  four  hundred 
more^  and  distributed  amongst  themselves  their  lands  and  houses^ 
(the  Athenians  having  now^  as  assured  of  their  fidelity^  decreed 
them  their  libertv)  tfaev  administered  the  afiairs  of  the  city  fiom 
that  time  forwara  by  themselves^  no  mon^  communicating  with 
the  Geomori*^  nor  permitting  any  of  the  common  people  to 
many  with  them. 

After  this^  the  same  summer^  the  Chians^  as  they  had  begun, 
persevering  lo  their  earnestness  to  brinff  the  cities  to  revolt, 
even  without  the  Lacedemonians,  with  tneir  single  forces,  and 
desiring  to  make  as  many  fellows  of  their  danger  as  they  were 
able,  made  war  by  themselves  with  thirteen  ^lles  against  Lesbos 
(which  was  according  to  what  was  concluded  by  the  Lacede- 
monians, namely  to  go  thither  in  the  second  place,  and  thence 
into  the  Hellespont.)  And  withal,  the  land  forces  both  of  such 
Peloponnesians  as  were  present,  and  of  their  confederates  there- 
abouts^  went  along  by  them  to  Clazomeuffi  and  Syme.  These 
under  the  command  of  Eualas  a  Spartan,  and  the  gaQiea  of 
Deiniadas  a  man  of  the  parts  thereabouts.  The  galUes  putting 
in  at  Methymna,  caused  that  city  tp  revolt  first  f**—***^ 

Now  Astyochus  the  Lacedemonian  admiral,  having  set  forth, 
as  he  intended  from  Cenchrese,  arrived  at  Chios.  The  thud  day 
after  his  coming  thither,  came  Leon  and  Diomedon  into  Les- 
bos with  twenty-five  gallles  of  Athens ;  for  Leon  came  with 
a  supply  of  ten  gallieg  more  from  Athens  afterwards.  Astyochus- 
in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  taking  with  him  one  gaily  more 
of  Chios^  took  his  way  toward  Lesbos  to  help  it  what  he  covUI^ 
and  put  m  at  Pvrrha,  and  the  next  dayat  Eressus.  Heire  he 
heara  that  Mitylene  was  taken  by  the  Athenians,  even  with  the 
shout  of  their  voices.  For  the  Athenians  coming  unenected^ 
entered  the  haven,  and  having  beaten  the  gallles  of  the  Cbians, 
disbarked,  and  overcame  those  that  made  head  agaio3t  them^ 
and  won  the  city.  When  Astyochus  heard  this,  both  from  the 
Eressians,  and  nom  those  Chian  galUes  that  came  fkom  Me-> 
thymna  with  Eubulus,  (which  having  b^o  left  there  before,  as 
9oon  as  Mitj^lene  was  lost,  fled,  and  three  of  them  chanced  to 
meet  with  hun,  fpr  one  was  taken  by  the  Athenians)  he  conti- 

*  Th«  nM\kf  of  tenoi.  ••  c«Il«d,  for  tU%  tliej  tb^f  d  the  ha4  m/i^pl  thmi^ 
t  II  tMPieCli  tbftt  soaelbin^  is  liere  wanting,  ftnd  tupplied  tbo*  hj  Fni««  Por- 

U.    Then  Oke  Chiant  feavinjr  four  nlH^i  h^re  fbr  ruard  of  the  mce,  went  to 

MHjtette  #Hh  Um  rest,  Mi4  Sa«Md  ttlat  eiCT  abo  to  molt. 
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.nued  his  course  for  Mitylene  no  longer^  but  haying  caused 
£ressus  to  revolt,  and  armed  the  soldiers  he  had  aboard,  made 
them  to  march  toward  Antissa  and  Methymna  by  land,  under 
the  conduct  of  Eteonicus,  and  he  himself  with  his  own  gallies, 
and  those  three  of  Chios,  rowed  thither  along  the  shore,  hoping 
that  the  Methymnaeans  upon  sight  of  his  forces  would  take  heart, 
and  continue  in  their  revolt.  But  when  in  Lesbos  all  things 
went  against  him,  he  reimbarked  his  army,  and  returned  to 
Chios.  And  the  landmen  that  were  aboard  and  should  have 
gone  into  Hellespont,  went  again  into  their  cities.  Afler  this, 
came  to  them  six  gallies  to  Chios  of  those  of  the  confederate 
fleet  at  Cenchreae.  The  Athenians,  when  they  had  re-estab- 
lished the  state  of  Lesbos,  went  thence  and  took  Polichna, 
which  the  Clazomenians  had  fortified  in  the  continent,  and 
brought  them  all  back  again  into  the  city  which  is  in  the  is- 
land, save  only  the  authors  of  the  revolt,  (for  these  got  away 
to  Daphnus)  and  Clazomenae  returned  to  the  obedience  of  the 
Athenians. 

The  same  summer  those  Athenians  that  with  twenty  gallies 
lay  in  the  isle  of  Lada  before  Miletus,  landing  in  the  territory  of 
Miletus  at  Panormus,  slew  Chalcideus  the  Lacedemonian  com- 
mander, that  came  out  against  him  but  with  a  few ;  and  set  up  a 
trophy,  and  the  third  day  after  departed.  But  the  Milesians 
pulled  down  the  trophy,  as  erected  where  the  Athenians  were 
not  masters. 

Leon  and  Diomedon,  with  the  Athenian  gallies  that  were  at 
Lesbos,  made  war  upon  the  Chians  by  sea,  from  the  isles  caDed 
Oenussae,  which  lie  before  Chios,  and  from  Sidussaand  Pteleum 
(forts  they  held  in  Erythraea)  and  from  Lesbos.    They  that 
were  aboard,  were  men  of  armsof  the  roll,  compelled  to  serve 
in  the  fleet.     With  these  they  landed  at  Cardamyle ;  and  hav- 
ing overthrown   the   Chians   that  made  head  in  a  battle  at 
Bolissus,  and  slain  many  of  them,   (hey  recovered  from  the 
enemy  all  the  places  of  that  quarter.     And  again  they  over- 
came them  in  another  battle  at  Phanae,  and  in  a  third  at  Leu- 
conium.     After  this,  the  Chians  went  out  no  more  to  fight ; 
by  which  means  the  Athenians  made  spoil  of  their  territory, 
excellently  well  furnished.     For  except  it  were  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, the  Chians  werk  the  only  men  that  I  have  heard  of,  that 
^oined  advisedness  to  prosperity,  and  the  more  their  city  in- 
creased,  had  carried  the  more  respect  in  the  administratioa 
thereof  to  assure  it.     Nor  ventured  they  now  to  revolt  (lest  any 
man  should  think,  that  in  this  act  at  least  they  reguded  not 
what  was  the  safest)  till  they  had  many  and  strong  confederates, 
with  whose  help  to  try  their  fortune  5  .nor  till  such  time  as  they 
perceived  the  people  of  Athens  (as  themselves  could  not  deny) 
to  have  their  estate,  after  the  defeat  in  Sicily,  reduced  to  ex- 
treme weakness. 
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And  if  through  human  misreckoning  they  miscarried  io 
ought,  they  erred  with  many  others,  who  in  like  manner  had  an 
opinion,  that  the  state  of  the  Athenians  would  quickly  tove 
been  overthrown.  • 

Being  therefore  shut  up  by  sea,  and  having  their  lands 
spoiled,  some  within  undertook  to  make  the  city  return  unto 
the  Athenians.  Whicli  though  the  magistrates  perceived,  yet 
they  themselves  stirred  not,  but  having  received  Astyochus  into 
the  city  with  four  gallies  that  were  with  him  from  Erythr«, 
they  took  advice  together,  how  by  taking  hostages,  or  some 
other  gentle  way  to  make  them  give  over  the  conspiracy.  Thus 
stood  the  business  of  the  Chians. 

In  the  end  of  this  summer  a  thousand  five  hundred  men  of 
arms  of  Athens,  and  a  thousand  of  Argos  (for  the  Athen^s 
had  put  armour  upon  five  hundred  light-armed  Arpves)  and  ot 
other  confederates  a  thousand  more,  with  forty-eight  gallies^ 
reckoning  those  which  were  for  transportation  d  soldiers,  un- 
der the  conduct  of  Phrynichus,  Onomacles,'  arid  Scironidas, 
came  into  Samos,  and  crossing  over  to  Miletus,  encamped  be- 
fore it.  And  the  Milesians  issued  forth  with  eight  hundred 
men  at  arms  of  their  own,  besides  the  Peloponnesians  that  came 
with  Chalcideus,  and  someauxiliar  strangers  withTissapherne^ 
(Tissaphernes  himself  being  there  also  with  his  cavalry)  and 
fought  with  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates.  The  Ar- 
gives  who  made  one  wing  of  themselves,  advancing  before  the 
rest,  and  in  some  disorder  in  contempt  of  the  enemy,  as  being 
lonians,  and  not  likely  to  sustain  their  charge,  were  by  the  Mi- 
lesians overcome,  and  lost  rio  less  than  three  hundred  of  their 
men.  But  the  Athenians,  when  they  had  first  overthrown  the 
Peloponnesians,  and  then  beaten  back  the  Barbarians  and  other 
multitude,  and  not  fought  with  the  Milesians  at  all,  (for  they, 
after  they  were  come  from  the  chase  of  the  Argives,  and  ^w 
their  other  wing  defeated,  went  into  the  town)  sat  down  with 
their  arms,  as  being  now  masters  of  the  field,  ckwc  under  the 
wall  of  the  city.  It  fell  out  in  this  battle,  that  on  both  sides 
the  Ionics  had  the  better  of  the  Dorics.  Pdr  the  Athenians 
overcame  the  opposite  Peloponnesians,  and  the  Milesians  the 
Argives.  The  Athenians  after  they  had  erected  their  trophy^ 
the  place  being  an  Isthmus,  prepared  to  take  in  the  town  with  a 
wall ;  supposing,  if  they  got  Miletus,  the  other  cities  would 
easily  come  in.  In  the  mean  time  it  was  told  them  about  twi- 
light, that  the  fifty-five  gallies  from  Peloponnesus  and  Sicily 
were  hard  by,  and  only  not  already  come.  F<»r  there  came  into 
Peloponnesus  out  of  Sicily,  by  the  instigation  of  Hermocratcs 
to  help  to  consummate  the  subversion  of  the  Athenian  state, 
twenty  gallies  of  Syracuse,  and  two  of  Selinus.    And  the  gal- 
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lies  thftt  bed  been  prepariDg  in  Peloponnesus  being  then  abo 
ready,  tbey  were,  both  these  and  the  other,  committed  to  the 
charge  of  Tberamenes,  to  be  conducted  by  him  to  Astyochusi 
the  admiral.  And  they  put  in  first  at  Eleus,  ^n  islapyd  over 
against  Miletus^  and  being  advertised  there,  that  the  Athenians 
lay  before  the  town,  they  went  from  thence  into  the  gulf  of  I|L- 
sus,  to  learn  how  the  afiairs  of  the  Milesiai^  stood.  Alcibia-* 
des  coming  a  horseback  to  Teichiussa,  of  the  territory  of  Mile* 
tus,  in  which  part  of  the  gulf  the  Peloponnesian  gallies  lay  at 
anchor,  they  were  informal  by  him  of  the  battle  $  for  Alcibia- 
des  was  with  the  Milesians  and  with  Tissaphemes  present  in  it» 
And  he  exhorted  them  (unless  they  meant  to  lose  what  they 
had  in  Ionia,  and  the  whole  business)  to  succour  Miletus  mth 
all  speed,  and  not  to  sufler  it  to  be  taicen  in  with  a  wall.  Ac- 
cording to  this  they  concluded  to  go  the  next  morning  and  re- 
lieve it.  Phrynichus,  when  he  had  cerb^n  word  from  Derusof 
the  arrival  of  those  gallies,  his  colleagues  advising  to  stay  and 
fight  it  oat  with  their  fleet,  said  that  he  would  neither  do  it 
himself,  nor  suffer  them  to  do  it,  or  any  other,  as  long  as  he 
could  hinder  it.  For  seeiDg  be  might  fight  with  them  hereafter, 
when  they  should  know  against  how  many  gallies  of  the  enemy, 
and  with  what  addition  to  their  own,  sufficiently,  and  at  leisure 
made  read^,  they  might  do  it ;  he  would  never,  h^  said,  for 
fear  of  being  upbr^ded  with  baseness  (for  it  was  no  baseness 
for  the  Athenians  to  let  their  navy  give  way  upon  ooca^on ; 
but,  by  what  means  soever  it  shpuld  fall  out,  it  would  be  a 
great  baseness  to  be  beaten)  be  swayed  to  hazard  battle 
against  reason,  and  not  only  to  dishonour  the  state,  but  also  to 
cast  it  into  extreme  danger.  Seeing  that  since  their  late  losses 
it  hath  scarce  been  fit,  with  their  stroogest  preparation,  wUl^ 
ingly,  no  nor  nrged  by  precedent  necessity  to  undertake,  bow 
then  without  constcaint  to  seek  out  voluntary  dangers }  Theie-> 
fore  he  commanded  them  with  all  speed  to  take  aboard  tbosa 
that  were  wounded,  and  their  landmen,  and  whatsoever  ^ten* 
sik  they  boooght  with  them,  but  to  kave  behind  whatsoever 
they  had  taken  in  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  to  \he  end  that 
their  gallies  might  be  the  lighter,  and  to  put  off  for  Sam^  and 
tbence  when  tbey  had  all  their  fleet  together  to  make  out 
against  the  enemy,  aa  oeea^sion  should  be  offered* 

As  Phrynichus  advised  this,  so  be  p«t  it  in  execotion,  and 
was  esteemed  a  wise  man,  not  then  only,  but  afterwards  ;  nor 
tn  dus  only,  but  in  whatsoever  else  he  had  the  prdering  of. 
Thus  the  Athenians  presently  in  the  ev^niAg,  with  their  vie- 
toKf  imperfect,  dUodged  from  before  Miletus.  From  Sar- 
man,  the  Argives  in  twste  and  in  ang^  ior  their  overtbc^w 
went  home. 
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the  Peloponnesians  setting  forth  betimes  in  the  morning 
from  Teichiussa.  put  in  at  Miletus  and  staid  theie  one  day. 
The  next  day  they  took  with  them  those  gallies  of  Chios, 
which  had  formerly  been  chased  together  with  Chakideus^  and 
meant  to  haVe  returned  to  Teichiussa^  to  take  aboard  such  ne- 
cessaries as  they  had  left  on  shore.  But  as  they  were  going, 
Tlssaphernes  came  to  them  with  his  land-men,  and  persuaded 
them  to  set  upon  Iftsus,  where  Amorges  the  king's  enemy  then 
lay.  Whefeu|>on  thev  assaulted  I&sus  upon  a  sudden,  and 
(they  within  not  thinKing  but  they  had  been  the  fleet  of  the 
Athenians)  took  it.  The  greatest  praise  in  this  action  was 
given  to  the  Syracusians.  Having  taken  Amorges,  the  baitard 
son  of  Pissuthnes,  but  a  rebel  to  the  king,  the  Peloponnesiaiis 
delivered  him  to  Tissaphcrnes  to  carry  him,  if  he  would,  to  the 
king,  as  he  had  order  to  do.  The  city  they  pillaged,  wherehs^ 
as  being  a  place  of  ancient  riches,  the  army  got  a  very  consi- 
derable quantity  of  money.  The  auxiliary  soUKen  of  Amorges 
they  received  without  doing  them  hurt  into  the  army,  being 
for  the  most  part  Peloponnesians.  The  town  itself  tl^y  deli- 
vered to  Tissaphemes,  with  all  the  prisoners  as  well  free  as 
bond,  upon  composition  with  him  at  a  daric  stater  by  the  poU. 
And  so  thev  netumed  to  Miletus.  And  from  hence  they  sent 
Pffidarittis  the  son  of  Leon,  whom  the  Lacedemonians  had  sent 
hither  to  be  governor  of  Chios,  to  Erythne,  and  with  him  the 
bands  that  had  aided  Amorges  by  land,  and  made  Philip  go- 
vernor there,  in  Miletus.    And  so  this  simimer  ended. 

The  next  winter  TissaprhemeS,  after  he  had  put  a  garrison 
into  Iftsus,  came  to  Miletus,  and  for  one  month's  pay,  (as  was 
pronused  on  his  part  at  Lacedemon)  he  gave  unto  the  soldiers 
through  the  whole  fleet  after  an  attic  drachma*  a  man  by  the 
day.  But  for  the  rest  of  the'  time  he  would  pay  but  three 
oboles  t,  till  he  had  asked  the  king's  pleasure ;  and  if  the  king 
commanded  it,  then  he  said  he  woidd  pay  them  the  ftiU  drachma. 
Nevertheless  upon  the  contradiction  of  Hermocrates  general  of 
the  Syracusians  (for  Theramenes  was  but  slack  in  exacting 
pay,  as  not  being  general,  but  only  to  deliver  the  gaUies  that 
came  with  him,  to  Astyochos.)  It  was  agreed  that  but  for  the 
five  gallies  X  that  were  over  and  above,  they  should  have  more 
than  three  oboles  a  man.  Por  to  fifty-five  gallies  he  allqwed  three 

*  Se? ea  pence  hoYf-penfiy  of  <tnf  wotiey. 

f  Tbr«!e  pence  haif-penny  fnrtbini^.  Tint  dini nation  of  their  stipend  pro. 
eeeded  from  the  coantel  which  Alcihiades  gare  to  Tiatapheruei,  ai  is  hereafter 
declared. 

t  If  thef  had  been  fite  gillies  less,  that  is,  but  fifty,  as  they  were  6fty.fi re, 
their  pay  bad  been  fonr  oboles  a  man,  at  three  talents  to  the  fifty  galKes  for  a 
month.    Qo.  How  many  nien  paid  in  a  gaily?  It  seemcth  hot  eighteen. 
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talents  a  month,  and  to  as  many  as  should  be  more  than  that 
number,  after  the  same  proportion. 

The  same  winter  the  Athenians  that  were  at  Samos,  (for 
there  were  now  come  in  thirty-five  gallies  more  from  home, 
with  Charminusy  Strombichides,  and  Euctemon  their  com- 
manders) having  gathered  together  their  gallies,  as  well  those 
that  had  been  at  Chios,  as  all  the  rest,  concluded,  distributing 
to  every  one  his  charge  by  lot,  to  go  lie  before  Miletus  with  a 
fleet ;  but  against  Chios  to  send  out  both  a  fleet  and  an  army  of 
land-men.  And  they  did  so.  For  Strombichides,  Onomacles, 
and  Euctemon  with  thirty  gallies  and  part  of  those  one  thou- 
sand men  of  arms  that  went  to  Miletus,  which  they  carried 
along  with  them  in  vessels  for  transportation  of  soldiers  ac- 
<x)rding  to  their  lot,  went  to  Chios,  and  the  rest  remaining  at 
Samos  with  seventy-four  gallies,  were  masters  of  the  sea^  and 
went  to  Miletus. 

Astyochus,  who  was  now  in  Chios,  requiring  hostages  in  re- 
spect of  the  treason,  after  he  heard  of  the  fleet  that  was  come 
with  Theramenes,  and  that  the  articles  of  the  league  with  Tis- 
saphemes  were  mended,  gave  over  that  business ;  and  w  ith  ten 
gallies  of  Peloponnesus,  and  ten  of  Chios,  went  thence  and  as- 
saulted Pteleum,  but  not  being  able  to  take  it,  he  kept  by  the 
shore  to  Clazomense.    There  he  summoned  those  within   to 
yield,  with  ofier  to  such  of  them  as  favoured  the  Athenians, 
that  tl>ey  might  go  up  and  dwell  at  Daphnus.    And  Tamos 
the  deputy  lieutenant  of  Ionia,  ofiered  them  the  same.     But 
they  not  hearkening  thereunto,  he  made  an  assault  upon  the 
city  unwalLd,  but  when  he  could  not  take  it,  he  put  to  sea 
again,  and  with  a  mighty  wind  was  carried  to  Phocea  and 
Syme,  but  the  rest  of  the  fleet  put  in  at  Marathusa,  Pele,  and 
Drimyssa,  islands  that  lie  over  against  Clazomenee.     After  they 
had  staid  there  eight  days  in  regard  of  the  winds,  spoiling  and 
destroying,  and  partly  taking  aboard  whatsoever  goods  of  the 
Clazomenians  lay  without,  they  went  afterwards  to  Phocaea 
and  Syme  to  Astyochus.     While  Astyochus  was  tliere,  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Lesbians  came  unto  him,  desiring  to  revolt 
from  the  Athenians,  and  as  for  him,  they  prevailed  with  him, 
but  seeing  the  Corinthians  and  the  other  confederates  w^ere 
willing,  in  respect  of  their  former  ill  success  there,  he  put  to 
sea  for  Chios.     Whither  after  a  great  tempest,  his  gallies,  some 
from  one  place  and  some  from  another,  at  length  arrived  all. 

After  this,  Paedaritus  who  was  now  at  Erythrsea,  whither  he 
was  come  from  Miletus  by  land,  came  over  with  his  forces  into 
Chios.  Besides  those  forces  he  brought  over  with  him,  he  had 
the  soldiers  which  were  of  the  five  gallies  that  came  thither 
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with  Chalcideus,  and  were  left  there  to  the  number  of  five  hun- 
dred,  and  armour  to  arm  them. 

Now  some  of  the  Lesbians  having  promised  to  revolt,  Asty- 
ochus  communicated  the  matter  with  Pfiedaritus  and  the  Chians, 
alle^ng  how  meet  it  would  be  to  go  with  a  fleet  and  make 
Lesbos  to  re\'olt,  for  that  they  should  either  get  more  confede- 
rates, or  failing,  they  should  at  least  weaken  the  Athenians. 
But  they  gave  him  no  ear;  and  for  the  Chian  gallies,  Paeda- 
ritus  told  him  plainly  he  should  have  none  of  them.  Where- 
upon Astyochus  taking  upon  him  five  gallies  of  Corinth,  a 
sixth  of  Megara,  one  of  Hernaione,  and  those  of  Laconia,  which 
he  brought  with  him,  went  towards  Miletus,  to  his  charge; 
mightily  threatening  the  Chians  in  case  they  should  need  him, 
not  to  help  them. 

When  he  was  come  to  Corycus  in  Erythraea,  he  staid  there ; 
and  the  Athenians  from  Samos  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the 
point,  the  one  not  knowing  that  the  other  was  so  near.  As- 
tyochus, upon  a  letter  sent  him  from  Pffidaritus,  signifying 
ttiat  there  were  come  certain  Erjrthraean  captives  dismissed 
from  Samos,  with  design  to  betray  Erythrse,  went  presently 
back  to  Erythrss,  so  little  he  missed  of  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Athenians.  Paedaritus  also  went  over  to  him,  and  hav- 
ing narrowly  inquired  touching  these  seeming  traitors,  and 
found  that  the  whole  matter  was  but  pretence,  which  the  men 
had  used  for  their  escape  from  Samos,  they  acquitted  them  and 
departed,  one  to  Chios,  the  other  as  he  was  going  before,  to- 
wards Miletus. 

In  the  mean  time  the  army  of  the  Athenians  being  come 
about  by  sea  from  Corycus  to  Argenum,  lighted  on  three  long 
boats  of  Chios,  which  when  they  saw,  they  presently  chased. 
Jiut  there  arose  a  great  tempest,  and  the  long  boats  of  Chios 
with  much  ado  recovered  the  harbour.  But  of  the  Athoniai) 
gallies,  especially  such  as  followed  him  furthest,  there  perished 
three,  driven  ashore  at  the  city  of  Chios ;  and  the  men  that 
were  aboard  them  were  part  taken,  and  part  slain;  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  escaped  into  a  haven  called  Phcenicus,  under  the  hill 
Mimas,  from  whence  they  got  afterwards  to  Lesbos,  and  there 
fortified. 

The  same  winter  flippocrates  setting  out  from  Peloponne- 
sus with  ten  gallies  of  Thurium,  commanded  by  Doreius  the 
son  of  Diagoras,  with  two  others,  and  with  one  gaily  of  Laco- 
nia,'and  one  of  Syracuse,  went  to  Cnidus*  This  city  was  now 
revolted  from  Tissaphernes:  and  the  Peloponnesians  that  lay 
at  Miletus  hearing  of  it,  commanded  that  (the  one  half  of  their  ' 
gallies  remaining  for  the  guard  of  Cnidus,)  the  other  half 
should  go  about  Triopium,  and  help  to  bring  in  the  ships  which 
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^lere  to  come  from  ^gypt.  This  Triopium  ia  a  piomonUvy 
of  the  territory  of  Cnidus,  lying  out  into  the  sea,  atid  conse^ 
crated  to  Apollo.  The  Atheniaos,  upon  advertisement  hereof^ 
settinff  fonh  from  Samos^  took  those  gallies  that  kept  guard  at 
Triopium,  bat  the  men  that  were  in  them  escaped  to  land. 
After  this  they  went  to  Cnidos,  which  they  assaulted,  and  had 
almost  taken,  being  without  wall ;  and  the  next  day  they  as- 
saulted it  again ;  but  being  less  able  to  hurt  it  now  than  he^ 
faie,  because  they  had  fenced  it  better  this  night,  and  the 
men  also  were  gotten  into  it  that  fled  firom  their  gallies  under 
Triopium,  they  invaded  and  wasted  the  Cnidian  terntory,  and 
so  went  back  to  Samos. 

About  the  same  time  Astyochus  being  come  to  the  navy  at 
Miletus,  the  Peloponnesians  had  plenty  of  all  things  for  the 
army*  For  they  bad  not  only  sufficient  pay,  but  the  soldiers 
kad  store  c^  money  yet  remaining  of  the  pQlage  of  Iftsus.  And 
the  Milesians  underwent  the  war  with  a  good  will.  Neverthe- 
kss  the  former  articles  of  the  league  made  by  Chakideus  with 
Tissaphemes  seemed  defective,  and  not  so  advantageous  to 
them  as  to  him.  Whereupon  they  agreed  t^  new  ones  in  the 
presence  of  Theramenes,  which  were  Uiese : 

The  second  League  between  tlie  Lacedemonians  and  the  king 

of  Persia, 

*  Thb  agreement  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  thehr  confe- 
'  derates,  with  king  Darius  and  his  children,  and  with  Tissa- 
^  phernes,  for  league  and  amity,  according  to  the  articles  fol- 

*  lowing. 

<  Whatsoever  territories  or  cities  do  belong  unto  king  Darius^ 

*  or  ^ere  his  fathers,  er  his  ancestors,  against  those  shall  nei* 

*  ther  the  Lacedemonians  go  to  make  war,  nor  any  way  to  an- 
<  noy  them.  Neither  shall  the  Lacedemonians,  nor  their  con- 
^  federates,  exact  tribute  of  any  of  those  cities.  Neither  shall 
'  king  Darius,  nor  any  under  lus  dominion,  make  war  upon,  or 

*  any  way  annoy  the  Lacedemonians,  or  any  of  the  Lacedemo- 

*  nian  confederates. 

'  If  the  Lacedemonians,  or  their  confederates,  shall  need  any 

*  thing  of  the  king,  or  the  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  or  oif 
^  their  confederates,  what  they  shall  persuade  each  other  to  do^ 
'  that  if  they  do  it,  shall  be  good. 

^  They  shall,  both  of  them  make  war  jointly  against  the 

*  Athenians  and  their  confederates ;  and  when  they  shall  give 

*  over  the  war,  they  shall  also  do  it  jointly. 

*  Whatsoevet  army  shall  be  in  the  king's  country,  sent  far 
^  by  the  king,  the  king  shall  defray. 

*  If  any  of  the  cities  comprehended  in  the  league  made  with 
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<  the  king,  shall  invade  the  king's  territories,  the  rest  shall  op- 
^  pose  them^  and  defend  the  king  to  the  utmost  of  thefar  power* 
'  If  any  city  of  thekingj^s,  or  under  his  dominion,  shall  iuTade 
'  the  Lacedemonians,  or  their  confMerates,  the  king  shall  make 
*  opposition,  and  defend  them  to  the  utmost  of  hb  power.' 

After  this  accord  made,  Theramenes  delivered  his  gallies 
into  thejinds  of  Astyochus,  and  patting  to  sea  in  a  light-horse 
man,  is  no  more  seen. 

The  Athenians  that  were  now  come  with  their  army  fitom 
Leshos  to  Chios,  and  were  masters  of  the  field  and  of  the  sea, 
fortified  Delphinium,  a  place  both  strong  to  the  land-Ward,  and 
that  had  also  a  hathour  for  shipping,  and  was  not  far  from  the 
dty  itself  of  Chios.  And  the  Chians,  as  having  been  disheartened 
in  divers  former  battles,  and  otherwise,  not  only  not  mutually 
Well  affected,  but  jeaJous  one  of  another;  (for  Tydeus  and  his 
complices  had  been  put  to  death  by  Ps^daritus  for  atticism,  and 
the  rest  of  the  city  was  kept  in  awe,  but  by  finrce,  and  for  a 
time)  stin^  not  against  them.  And  for  the  causes  mentioned, 
not  conceiving  tiiemselves,  neither  with  their  own  strength,  nor 
with  the  help  of  those  that  Psedaritus  had  with  him,  suiBbtient 
to  dve  them  battle,  they  sent  to  Miletus  to  reouire  aid  from 
Astyochus.  Which  when  he  had  denied  them,  Pssdaritns  sent 
letters  to  Lacedemon,  oomnlaining  of  the  wrong.  Thus  pro- 
ceeded the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  at  Chios.  Abo  their  fleet 
at  Samos  went  often  out  agunst  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  at  Mi* 
Ictus ;  but  when  theirs  would  never  come  out  of  tiie  harbour  to 
encounter  them,  they  returned  to  Samos,  and  lay  still. 

The  same  winter,  about  the  solstice,  went  out  from  Pelopon- 
nesus towards  Ionia,  those  twenty-^seven  gallics,  which  at  the 
procurement  of  Calligetus  of  Me^yra^  and  Tlmagoras  of  Cysi- 
cus,  were  made  ready  by  the  La^emonians  for  Phamabazus/ 
The  commander  of  them  was  Antisthenes  a  Spartan,  with  whom 
the  Lacedemonians  sent  eleven  Spartans  more  to  be  of  council 
with  Astyochus,  whereof  Ucha^  the  son  of  Arcesilaus  was  one* 
These  had  commission,  that  when  they  shooU  be  arrived  at  Mi- 
letus, besides  their  general  care  to  order  every  thing  to  the  best, 
they  should  send  awav  these  gnllies,  either  the  same,  os  more, 
or  fewer,  into  the  Hellespont  to  Pharnabazus,  if  they  so  thought 
fit,  and  to  appoint  Clearchus  the  son  of  Ramphias,  that  went 
sdong  in  them,  for  commander.  And  that  the  same  eleven^  If 
they  thought  it  meet,  should  put  AsUwshus  from  his  oharge^ 
and  ordain  Antisthenes  in  his  place  i  fbr  they  had  him  in  su$- 
picion  for  the  letters  of  Psftdaritns. 

Thes6  galGe^  holding  their  c^/eMe  from  Males  through  die 
main' sea,  and  arriving  tit  Melos^  Hghted  oa  tea  of  the  igalUea 
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of  the  Athenians,  whereof  three  they  took,  but  without  the  men, 
and  fired  them. 

After  this,  because  they  feared  lest  those  Athenian  gallics 
that  escaped  from  Melos,  should  give  "notice  of  their  coming  to 
those  in  Samos  (as  also  it  fell  out)  they  changed  their  course, 
and  went  towards  Crete,  and  having  made  their  voyage  the 
longer,  that  it  might  be  the  safer,  they  put  in  at  Caunus  in 
Asia.  Now  from  thence,  as  being  in  a  place  of  s^ty,  they 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  fleet  at  Miletus  for  a  convoy* 

The  Chians  and  Peedaritus,  about  the  same  time,  notwith- 
standing their  former  repulse,  and  that  Astyochus  was  still 
backwanl,  sent  messengers  to  him,  desiring  him  to  come  with 
his  whole  fleet  to  help  them  being  besieged,  and  not  to  suffer 
the  greatest  of  their  confederates'  cities  in  aU  Ionia,  to  be  thus 
shut  up  by  sea,  and  ravaged  by  land,  as  it  was.   For  the  Chians 
having  many  slaves,  more  than   any  one  state,  except  that 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  whom  for  their  oflences  they  the  more 
urgently  punished  because  of  their  number,  many  of  them,  as 
soon  as  the  Athenians  appeared  to  be  settled  in  their  fortifica- 
tions, ran  over  presently  to  them,  and  were  they,  that  knowing 
the  territory  so  well,  did  it  the  greatest  spoil.     Therefore  the 
Chians  said  he  must  help  them ;  whilst  there  was  hope  and 
possibility  to  do  it.    Delphinium  being  still  in  fortifying,  and 
unfurnished,  and  greater  fences  being  in  making  both  about 
their  camp  and  fleet.    Astyochus,  though  he  meant  it  not  be- 
fore, because  he  would  have  made  good  his  threats,  yet  when 
he  saw  the  confederates  were  willing,  he  was  bent  to  have  re- 
lieved them. 

But  in  the  mean  time  came  the  messenger  from  the  twenty- 
seven  gallies,  and  from  the  Lacedemonian  counsellors  that  were 
come  to  Caunus.  Astyochus  therefore  esteeming  the  wafting  in  of 
those  gallies,  whereby  they  might  the  more  freely  command  the 
sea,  and  the  safe  coming  in  of  those  Lacedemonians,  who  were 
to  look  into  his  actions,  a  business  that  ouglit  to  be  preferred 
before  all  others,  presently  gave  over  his  journey  for  Chios,  and 
went  towards  Caunus. 

As  he  went  by  the  coast,  he  landed  at  Cos  Meropidls,  being 
unwalled  and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  which  had  hap- 
pened there,  the  greatest  verily  in  man's  memory,  and  rifled  it, 
the  inhabitants  being  fled  into  the  mountains ;  and  overrunning 
their  country,  made  booty  of  all  that  came  in  his  way,  saving 
the  free«men,  and  those  he  dismissed.  From  Cos  he  went  by 
night  to  Cnidus:  but  found  it  necessary,  by  the  advice  of 
the  Cnidians,  not  to  land  his  .men  there,  but  to  follow  as  be 
was  after  tlu^  twenty  gallies  of  Athens,  wherewith  Charminus, 
one  of  the  Athenian  generals  gone  out  from  Samos,  stood 
watching  for  those  twenty-seven  gallies  that  were  come  from 
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Peloponnesus,  the  same  that  Astyochus  hrmself  was  going  to 
convoy  in.  For  they  at  Samos  had  had  intelligence  from  Mi- 
letus of  their  coming,  and  Charminus  was  lying  for  them  about 
Syroe^  Chalce,  Rhodes,  and  the  coast  of  Lycia :  for  by  this  time 
he  knew  that  they  were  at  Caunus.  Astyochus  therefore  desir* 
ing  to  out-go  the  report  of  his  coming,  went  as  he  was  to  Syme, 
hoping  to  find  those  gallies  out  from  the  shore.  But  a  shower 
of  rain,  together  with  the  cloudiness  of  the  sky,  made  his  gallies 
to  miss  fheir  course  in  the  dark,  and  disordered  them. 

The  next  morning  the  fleet  being  scattered,  the  left  wing 
was  manifestly  descried  by  the  Athenians,  whilst  the  rest  wan« 
dered  yet  about  the  island :  and  thereupon  Charminus  and  the 
Athenians  put  forth  against  them  with  twenty  gallies,  sup- 
posing they  had  been  the  same  gallies  they  were  watching  for 
from  Caunus.  And  presently  charging,  sunk  three  of  them, 
and  hurt  others,  and  were  superior  in  the  fight,  till  such  time 
as  (contrary  to  their  expectation)  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet 
came  in  sight,  and  enclosed  them  about.  Then  they  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and  with  the  loss  of  six  gallies,  the  rest 
escaped  into  the  island  of  Teuglussa,  and  from  thence  to  Ha- 
llcamassus. 

After  this,  the  Peloponnesians  putting  in  at  Cnidus,  and 
joining  with  those  seven  and  twenty  gallies  that  came  from 
Caunus,  went  altogether  to  Syme,  and,  having  there  erected 
a  trophy,  returned  again  and  lay  at  Cnidus. 

The  Athenians,  when  they  understood  what  had  passed  in 
this  battle,  went  from  Samos  with  their  whole  navy  to  Syme. 
But  neither  went  they  out  against  the  navy  in  Cnidus,  nor  the 
navy  there  against  them.  Whereupon  they  took  up  the  furni- 
ture of  their  gallies  at  Syme,  and  assaulted  Loryma,  a  town  in 
the  continent,  and  so  returned  to  Samos. 

The  whole  navy  of  the  Peloponnesians  being  at  Cnidus,  was 
now  in  repairing  and  refurnishing  with  such  things  as  it 
wanted ;  and  withal  those  eleven  Lacedemonians  conferred  with 
Tissaphernes  (for  he  also  was  present)  touching  such  things  as 
they  disliked  in  the  articles  before  agreed  on,  and  concerning 
the  war,  how  it  might  be  carried  for  the  future,  in  the  best  and 
most  advantageous  manner  for  them  both.  But  Lychas  was 
he  that  considered  the  business  most  nearly,  and  said,  that  nei- 
ther the  first  league,  nor  yet  the  latter  made  by  Theramenes, 
was  made  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  And  that  it  would  be  a 
very  hard  condition^  that  whatsoever  territories  the  king  and 
his  ancestors  possessed  before,  he  should  possess  the  same  now ; 
for  so  he  might  bring  again  into  subjection  all  the  islands  and 
the  sea,  and  the  Lomans,  and  all  as  far  as  Bceotia ;  and  the 
I^icedemonians,  instead  of  restoring  the  Grecians  into  liberty, 
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^Iiould  put  them  into  subjection  to  the  rule  of  the  Medes, 
Therefore  he  required  other  and  better  articles  to  be  dmwn^  and 
not  to  stand  to  these.  As  for  pay,  in  the  new  articles  they 
would  require  none.  But  Tissaphemes  chafing  at  this,  went 
bis  way  in  chder,  and  nothing  was  done. 

The  Peloponneslans  solicited  by  messengers  from  the  great 
men  of  Rhcnes,  resolved  to  go  thither,  because  they  hoped  it 
would  not  prove  impossible  with  their  number  of  seamen,  a&d 
army  of  land  soldiers  to  bi^g  that  Island  into  their  power;  and 
withal  supposed  themselves  able,  with  their  present  confede- 
rates to  maintain  their  fleet  without  asking  money  any  more 
of  Tissaphcrnes.  Presently  therefore  the  same  winter,  they 
put  forth  from  Cnldus,  atfd  arriving  in  the  territory  of  Rhodes 
at  Cameims,  first  frighted  the  commons  out  of  it,  that  knew 
not  of  the  business ;  and  they  fled.  Then  the  Lacedemonians 
called  together  both  these,  and  the  I(hodians*  of  the  two  cities 
Lindus  and  I^lysus,  and  persuaded  them  to  revolt  from  the 
Athenians.  And  Rhodes  turned  to  the  Pelopomiesiftns.  The 
Athenians  at  the  same  time  hearing  of  their  design,  put  fovth 
with  their  fleet  from  Samos,  desinng  to  have  airived  before 
them,  and  were  seen  in  the  main  sea  too  late,  though  not  much. 
For  the  present  they  went  away  to  Chalce,  and  thence  back  to 
Samos,  but  afterwards  they  came  forth  with  their  gallies  dlven 
times,  and  made  war  against  Rhodes  from  Chalce^  Cos  and 
Samos.  Now  the  Peloponneslans  did  no  more  to  the  Rbo- 
dians  but  levy  money  amongst  them,  to  the  sum  of  thirty-two 
talents  t>  and  otherwise  for  fourscore  days  that  they  lay  thefe^ 
having  their  gallies  haled  ashore,  they  Meddled  not. 

In  this  time,  as  abo  before  the  going  of  the  Peloponnesians 
to  Rhodes,  came  to  pa^  the  things  that  follow. 

Alcibiades,  after  the  death  of  Chalcideus,  and  battle  at  Mi^ 
letuS)  being  sftspected  by  the  Peloponnesians ;  and  Astyochus 
having  received  letters  from  them  from  Lacedemon,  to  put  biin 
to  death,  (for  he  was  an  enemy  to  Agis,  and  also  otherwise  not 
well  trusted)  retired  to  Tissaphemes,  first  for  fear,  ancL  riter^ 
wardd  to  his  power  hindered  the  aflairs  of  the  Peloponnesians. 
And  being  in  every  thing  his  instructor,  he  not  only  cut  shorter 
their  pay,  insomuch  as  from  a  drachma  X  he  brought  it  to  three 
oboles§,  and  those  also  not  continually  prfd;  advising  Tissa- 
phemes to  tell  them,  how  that  the  Athenians,  men  of  a  long 
continued  skill  iu  naval  afiairs^  allowed  but  three  oboles  to  their 
own,  not  so  much  for  want  of  money,  but  lest  the  mariners, 
some  of  them  growing  insolent  by  superfluity,  shouM  disable 

*  ttie  city  of  Rh'odei  was  Qot  Uien  built.        f  Six  (bonsand  poundi  tt^lios*. 
t  Stftia  pence  half  penny.  §  fhrtt  pene^  Mf  pemly  flirtSiHf,, 
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tbm  bodies  by  spending  their  monejr  on  such  things  as  woold 
wraken  than,  and  others  should  quit  the  gallics  with  the  mr- 
lear  of  their  paj  in  their  captains'  hands  for  a  pawn ;  but  abo 
gave  eounsel  to  Ussaphernes  to  give  monej  to  the  captains  of 
the  gallies,  and  to  the  generals  of  the  several  cities  (save  only 
those  of  Syracuse)  to  give  way  unto  It.  For  Hennoorates  the 
general  of  the  Syracusians^  was  the  only  man  that  in  the  name 
of  the  whole  league  stood  against  it.  And  for  the  cities  that 
came  to  require  money^  he  would  put  them  back  himself^ 
and  answer  ^m  in  Tiasaphemes's  name,  and  say^  namely  to 
the  Cbians,  that  they  were  impudent  men,  being  the  richest  of 
the  Grecian  states,  and  preserved  by  strangers,  to  expect  ne- 
vertheless, that  others  for  their  liberty  should  not  only  venture 
their  persons,  but  maintain  them  with  their  purses.  And  to 
other  states,  that  they  did  unjustly,  having  laid  out  their  mo^ 
ney  before  they  revolted,  that  they  might  serve  the  Athenians^ 
not  to  bestow  as  much  or  more  now  upon  themselves.  And 
told  them  that  Tissaphemes,  now  he  made  war  at  his  own 
charges,  had  reason  to  be  sparing;  but  when  money  should 
eome  down  ftom  the  king,  he  would  then  give  them  their  full 
pay^  and  assist  the  cities  as  should  be  fit.  Moreover  he  ad^ 
vised  Tissaphemes  not  to  be  too  hasty  to  make  an  end  of  the 
war,  nor  to  fetch  in  the  Phoenieian  fleet  which  was  making 
ready;  nor  take  more  men  into  pay;  whereby  to  put  the 
whole  power  both  by  sea  and  land  into  the  hands  of  one :  but 
to  let  the  dominion  remain  divided  into  two,  that  the  king, 
when  one  side  troubled  him,  might  set  qpon  it  with  the  other. 
Whereas  the  dominion  both  by  sea  and  land  being  in  one,  be 
will  want,  by  whom  to  pull  down  those  that  hold  ity  unless 
with  great  danger  and  cost,  he  should  come  and  try  it  out 
himself.  But  thus  the  danger  would  be  less  chargeable  (he 
being  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost)  and  he  should  wear  out  the 
Grecians  one  against  another,  and  himself  in  the  mean  time 
remain  in  safety. 

He  said  farther,  that  the  Athenians  were  fitter  to  partake 
dominion  with  him  than  the  other,  for  that  they  were  k»s  am* 
bhions  of  power  by  land;  and  that  their  speeches  and  actions 
tended  moire  to  the  king's  purpose :  for  that  they  would  join 
with  him  to  subdue  the  Grecians,  that  is  to  say,  finr  themselves^ 
as  touching  the  dominion  by  sea;  and  for  the  king,  as  touch*- 
iBg  the  Grecians  in  the  king's  territories.  Whereas  the  Lace- 
demonians on  the  contrary,  were  come  to  set  them  free.  And 
it  was  not  likely  but  that  they  that  were  coaae  to  deliver  the 
Gfeciai)s  from  the  Grecians,  will  (if  fthay  overcome  the  Athe*- 
niaps)  deliver  them  also  from  the  Barbarians. 

He  gave  counsel  therefore,  first  to  wear  them  out  botfi,  and 
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then  when  they  bad  cUpped,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  wings  of 
the  Athenians,  to  dismiss  the  Peloponnesians  out  of  his  coun- 
try* And  Tissaphernes  bad  a  purpose  to  do  accordingly,  as  far 
as  by  his  actions  can  be  conjectured:  for  hereupon  he  gave 
himself  to  believe  Alcibiades  as  his  best  counsellor  in  these  af- 
fairs, and  neither  paid  the  Peloponnesians  their  wages,  nor 
would  suffer  them  to  fight  by  sea,  but  pretending  the  coming  of 
the  Phcenidan  fleet,  whereby  they  might  afterwards  fight  with 
odds,  he  overthrew  their  proceedings,  and  abated  the  vigour  of 
their  navy,  before  very  puissant,  and  was  in  all  things  else 
more  backward  than  he  could  possibly  dissemble. 

Now  Alcibiades  advised  the  king  and  Tissaphernes  about 
this,  whilst  he  was  with  them,  partly  because  he  thought  the 
same  to  be  indeed  the  best  course ;  but  partly  also  to  make 
way  for  his  own  return  into  his  country  :  knowing  that  if  he 
destroyed  it  not,  the  time  would  one  day  come,  that  he  might 
persuade  the  Athenians  to  recal  him.  And  the  best  way  to 
persuade  them  to  it  he  thought  was  this,  to  make  it  appear  unto 
them  that  he  was  powerful  with  Tissaphernes.  Which  also 
came  to  pass.  For  after  the  Athenian  soldiers  at  Samos  saw 
what  power  he  had  with  him,  the  captains  of  gallles  and  princi- 
pal men  there,  partly  upon  Aleibiades's  own  motion,  who  had 
sent  to  the  greatest  amongst  them,  that  they  should  remem- 
ber him  to  the  best  sort,  and  say  that  he  desired  to  come  home, 
so  the  government  might  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  not  of  evil 
persons,  nor  yet  of  the  multitude  that  cast  him  out ;  and  that 
he  would  bring  Tissaphernes  to  be  their  friend,  and  to  war  on 
their  side ;  but  chiefly  of  their  own  accords  had  their  minds  in- 
*  dined  to  the  deposing  of  the  popular  government. 

This  business  was  set  on  foot  first  in  the  camp,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  afterwards  into  the  city.  And  certain  per- 
sons went  over  to  Alcibiades  out  of  Samos,  and  had  confer- 
ence with  him.  And  when  he  had  undertaken  to  bring  to 
their  friendship,  first  Tissaphernes,  and  then  the  king,  in  case 
the  government  were  taken  from  the  people,  (for  then  he  said 
the  king  might  the  better  rely  upon  tbem)  they  that  were  of 
most  power  in  the  city,  who  also  were  the  most  toiled  out,  en* 
tered  into  great  hope,  both  to  have  the  ordering  of  the  state  at 
home  themselves,  and  victory  also  over  the  enemy.  And  when 
they  came  back  to  Samos  they  drew  all  such  as  were  for  their 
purpose  into  an  oath  of  conspiracy  with  themselves,  and  to  the 
multitude  gave  it  out  openly,  that  if  Aldbiades  might  be  re- 
called,  and  the  people  put  firom  the  government,  the  king 
would  turn  their  friend,  and  furnish  them  with  money.  Though 
the  multitude  were  grieved  with  this  proceeding  for  the  prer 
sent,  yet  for  the  great  hope  they  had  of  the  king's  pay,  they 
stirred  not. 
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But  they  that  were  setting  up  the  digaichy,  when  they  had 
communicated  thus  much  to  the  multitude,  fell  to  consideration 
anew,  and  with  more  of  their  complices,  of  the  things  spoken 
by  Alcibiades.  And  the  rest  thought  the  matter  easy,  and  wor* 
thy  to  be  believed  :  but  Phrynicus,  who  yet  was  general  of  the 
army,  liked  it  not,  but  thought  (as  the  truth  was)  that  Alcibia- 
des cared  no  more  for  the  oligarchy  than'. the  democracy,  nor 
had  any  other  aim  in  it,  but  only  by  altering  the  government 
that  then  was,  to  be  called  home  by  his  associates.  And  said,<  they 
^  were  especially  to  look  to  this,  that  they  did  not  mutiny  for  the 
^  king,  who  could  not  very  easily  be  induced  (the  Peloponne- 
'  sians  being  now  as  much  masters  at  sea  as  themselves,  and 
<  having  no  small  cities  within  his  dominions)  to  join  with  the 
'  Athenians,  whom  he  trusted  not,  and  to  trouble  himself  when 
'  he  might  have  the  friendship  of  the  Peloponnesians,  that  ne- 
'  ver  did  him  hurt.* 

'  As  for  the  confederate  cities,  to  whom  they  promise  oligar- 
'  chy,  in  that  they  themselves  do  put  down  the  democracy,'  he 
sEud,  *  he  knew  full  well,  that  neither  those  which  were  already 
'  revolted,  would  the  sooner  return  to,  nor  those  that  remained, 
'  be  ever  the  more  confirmed  in  their  obedience  thereby.     For 

*  they  would  never  be  so  willing  to  be  in  subjection,  either  to 
'  the  few,  or  the  people,  as  they  would  be  to  have  their  liberty, 

*  which  side  soever  it  were  that  should  give  it  them.  But  would 
'  think  that  even  those  which  are  termed  the  good  men  *,  if 
'  they  had  the  government,  would  give  them  as  much  to  do  as 
'  the  people,  being  contrivers  and  authors  to  the  people,  of  do- 
^  ing  those  mischiefs  against  them,  out  of  which  they  make 
'  most  profit  unto  themselves.  And  that  if  the  few  had  the 
^  rule,  then  they  should  be  put  to  death  unheard,  and  more 
'  violently  than  by  the  former,  whereas  the  people  is  their  re* 
'  fuge,  and  moderator  of  the  others  insolence.    This,*  he  said, 

*  he  was  certain  that  the  cities  thought,  in  that  they  had 
^  learned  the  same  by  the  actions  themselves.    And  that  there- 

*  fore  what  was  yet  propounded  by  Alcibiades,  he  by  no  means 

*  approved.' 

But  those  of  the  conspiracy  there  assembled,  not  only  ap- 
proved the  present  proposition,  but  also  made  preparation  to 
send  Pisander  and  others  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  negociate 
concerning  the  reduction  of  Alcibiades,  the  dissolution  of  the 
democracy,  and  the  procuring  unto  the  Athenians  the  friend- 
ship of  Tissaphemes. 

^KmXh  »iym^,  Tbe  brit  m^n,  or  arittocracy,  a  difier^nce  from  tbe  oligsr. 
chy,  which  was  of  tbe  richest  sort  only.  For  the  nfood  men  who  ia  the  demo- 
cracy are  tbe  people*s  minioiia,  and  put  tbe  people  upon  all  they  do,  will  do  tbe 
i  things  themselves,  when  they  bare  tbe  soFcreiguty  io  tlieir  bauds. 
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Now  Phrynichus  knowing  that  no  overtim  wi^  to  \>e  made 
at  Athens  for  the  restoring  of  AloibiAdes^  and  that  the  Athe- 
nians wouU  embrace  it;  and  fearing  lest  being  recalled  he 
should  do  him  a  mischief  (In  regard  he  had  spoken  against  it) 
as  one  that  would  have  hindered  the  same,  betook  himself  to  this 
course.  He  sends  secret  letters  to  Astyochus  the  Lacedemonian 

Sneoal,  who  was  yet  about  Miletus,  and  advertised  him  that 
clblades  undid  their  afiairs,  and  was  procuring  the  friendship 
of  Tissaphemes  for  the  AthenianSf  writing  in  plain  terms  tb^ 
whole  business,  and  desiring  to  be  excused  if  be  rendered  evil 
to  his  enemy,  with  some  advantage  to  his  country.  Astyochus 
had  before  this  laid  by  the  purpose  of  revenge  against  Alcibia*^ 
des,  especially  when  he  was  not  in  his  own  hands.  And  going 
to  him  to  Magnesia  and  to  Tissaphernes,  related  unto  them  what 
advertisement  he  had  received  from  Samos,  and  made  himself 
the  appeacher.  For  he  adhered  (as  was  said)  to  Tissaphernes 
for  his  private  lucre  both  in  this,  and  in  divers  other  matters, 
which  was  also  the  cause  that  concerning  the  pay,  when  the 
abatement  was  made,  he  was  not  so^  stout  in  opposing  it  as  be 
oi^ht  to  have  been.  Hereupon  Aleibiades  sendeth  letters  pre- 
sently to  those  that  were  in  office  at  Samos,  accusing  Phiyni- 
ehus  of  what  he  had  done,  and  requiring  to  have  him  put  to 
death.  Phrynkshus  perplexed  with  this  discoveryi  and  brought 
into  danger  indeed,  sends  again  to  Astyochus,  blaming  what 
was  past  as  not  well  concealed,  and  promised  now  to  be  ready 
to  deliver  unto  him  the  whole  army  at  Samos,  to  be  destroyed  ; 
writing  from  point  to  point  (Samos  being  unwalled)  in  what 
manner  he  would  do  it;  and  saying,  that  since  his  life  waa 
brought  in  danger,  they  could  not  blame  him,  though  he  did 
this  or  any  other  thing,  rather  than  be  destroyed  by  his  most 
deadly  enemies.  This  also  Astyochus  revealed  unto  Alcibiades, 
But  Phsfnichus  having  bad  notice  betimes  how  he  abused 
him,  and  that  letters  of  this  from  Alcibiades  were  in  a  manner 
come,  he  anticipates  the  news  himself,  and  tells  the  army^  that 
whereas  Samos  was  unwalled,  and  the  gallies  rid  not  all  within, 
the  enemy  meant  to  come  and  assault  the  harbour ;  that  he  had 
sure  intelligence  hereof,  and  that  they  ought  therefore  with  all 
^ed  to  raise  a  wall  about  the  city,  and  put  garrisons  into  other 
places  thereabouts.  Now  Phrynkhus  was  general  himself,  and 
it  was  in  his  own  power  to  see  it  done.  They  then  fell  to  wall- 
ing, whereby  Samos  (which  they  meant  to^have  done  howsoever) 
was  so  much  the  sooner  walled  in.  Not  long  after  oame  letr 
ters  from  Alcibiades,  that  the  army  was  betrayed  by  Phrynicbus, 
and  that  the  enemy  purposed  to  invade  the  harbour  where  they 
lay.  But  now  they  thought  not  Alcibiades  worthy  to  be  bcK 
lieved,  but  rather  that  having  foreseen  the  design  of  the  enemyy 
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he  went  abOdIi  edit  of  maUce^  to  fasten  it  upon  PhlryaktliiMy  at 
coQscious.  of  it  Ukewise.  So  that  he  did  hitia  no  huit  by  tdling 
it^  hot  bare  witnts$  rather  of  that  which  Phrynichus  had  told 
them  of  before. 

After  this  Alcibiadea  endeavoured  to  incliae  and  perftosfde 
Tissaphemes  to  the  friendship  of  the  Athenianfr;  for  thou^b 
Tissapherne^  fe^lred  the  Pdoponoesiaas^  because  tbeir  fle^t 
was  greater  tban  that  of  the  Ajtheoiansy  yet  if  be  had  been  able^^ 
he  had  a  good  will  to  har^  been  persuaded  by  him  ;:.  especially 
in  his  atngei:  ^gaiaat  tIli^  Pejoponoesiffcas,  after  the  disseasiott  at, 
Cnidus^  aboiil;  the  lea^e  oMle  by  Theramenes,  (for  they  war«^ 
already  £edlen  out,  the  Peloponnesians  being  about  this  time  in 
Rhodes)  wherein  that  whijch  had  been  before  spoken  by  Aici- 
biades,  how  that  the  comii^of  the  Lacedemoniaas  was  to  re- 
sk0e  aU  the  cities  to  lihetir  liberty,  was  now  verified  by  lacha^ 
in  that  he  said,  it  iras  a!n  articfe  not  to  be  suffered,  that  the 
king  should  hold  those  ciiies  whtch  he  and  his  ancestors  then 
or  before  had  holdeov  Akibiades  therefore,  as  one  that  laboured 
for  no  trifle,  with  all  his  might  applied  himself  to  Tiss^hernes*. 

The  Atbtnian  ambassadora  sent  fioiki  Samos  with  risander, 
being  arrived  at  Athens,  w^e  making  their  piopositions  to  the 
people.  And  related  uAto  them  summarily  the  pekits  of  their 
bosiness,  and  piincipidly  this ;  '  That  if  they  would  call  home 
^  Alcibiiades,  and  not  sui^  the  government  to  remain  in  the 
^  hands  of  the  people,  in  such  manner  as  it  did,  they  might  have 
^  the  lung  for  their  confederate,  and  get  the  victory  of  the  Pe- 
'  loponnesians/  Now  when  many  opposed  that  point,  touch-^ 
ing  the  democracy,  and  the  enemies  of  Alcibiodes  clangoured 
withal,  that  it  would  be  a  honible  thing  he  should  return  by 
forcing  the  governme&t^  when  the  Eumolpkls  *  and  Ceryces  t 
bare  witness  against  him  concerning  the  mysteries  for  which 
he:  fled,  and  prohibited  his  return  under  their  curse.  Pisander^ 
at  tiiift  gsmt.  opposition  and  querimony,  stood  out,  and  going 
aflsoi^  tbem,  took  out  one  by  one  those  that  weve  against  it» 
and  ttiked  them,  *  Whether,  now  that  the  Peloponnesians  had 
'  aa  maily  gallies  at  sea  to  oppose  them  as  they  thesiselves  had, 
'  and  confederate  cities  more  than  they,  and  were  furnished  with 
'  money  by  the  king  add  TissAphi^mes,  the  Athenians  being  mth-i 
'  oul^  they  had  smf  other  hope  to  save  the  state,  but  by  persuade 
<  ing  Ibe  king  to  come  about  to  their  side  ?    And  they  that 

*  ElMBolpids,  a  faniity  dleflctnded  fr<mi  Etewolpnt,  the  author  at  Atheaf  of  the 
myateriet  of  Cerei.  This  flbonly  had  the  chief  aotbority  in  natters  that  concerned 
thoae  ritei. 

t  Ceryces,  heralds  in  war,  ambauadori  in  |)eace.  Suidas.  Thty  prononnced 
aU' formal  Words  in  the  eeremonieB  of  their  reli^on,  and  were  a  famUy  deaeewied 
fravi  Ger^»  tha  sot  of  lf«reary«. . 
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were  asked  having  nothing  to  answer;  then  in  plain  terms  he 
said  unto  them,  ^  this  you  cannot  now  obtain,  except  we  admi- 
^  nister  the  stat^  with  more  moderation,  and  bring  the  power 

<  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  that  the  king  may  rely  upon  us. 
^  And  we  deliberate  at  this  time,  not  so  mucn  about  the  form 
^as  about  the  preservation  of  the  state ;  for  if  you  mislike  the 
'form, you  mav  change  it  again  hereafter.     And  let  us  recal 

<  Aleibiades,  wiio  is  the  only  man  that  can  bring  this  to  pass/ 

The  people  hearing  of  the  oligarchy,  took  it  very  heinously 
at  first :  but  when  Pisander  had  i»oved  evidently,  that  there 
was  no  other  way  of  safety ;  in  the  end,  partly  for  fear,  and 
partly  because  they  hoped  again  to  change  the  government,  they 
yielded  the;«'unto.  So  they  ordered,  that  Pisander  and  ten 
others  should  go  and  treat  both  with  'Hssaphernes  and^  with 
Aleibiades,  as  to  them  should  seem  best.  Withal,  upon  the 
accusation  of  Pisander  against  Phrynichus,  they  discharged  both 
Phrynichus  and  Scironidas  his  feHow-'Commmissioner  of  their 
command,  and  made  Diomedon  and  Leon  generals  of  the  fleet 
in  their  places. 

Now  the  cause  why  Pisander  accused  Phrynichus,  and  said 
he  had  betrayed  Ifisus  and  Amorges,  was  only  this,  he  thought 
him  a  man  ^infit  for  the  business  now  in  hand  with  Aleibiades. 

Pis^inder,  after  he  had  gone  about  to  all  those  combinations 
(which  were  in  the  city  before,  for  obtaining  of  places  of  judi- 
cature and  command)  exhorting  them  to  stand  together,  and 
advise  about  deposing  the  democracy ;  and  when  he  had  dis- 
patched the  rest  of  his  business,  so  as  there  should  be  no  more 
cause  for  him  to  stay  there,  took  sea  with  those  other  ten,  to  go 
to  Tissaphemes. 

Leon  and  Diomedon  arriving  the  same  winter  at  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  made  a  voyage  against  Rhodes,  and  finding  there  the 
Peloponnesian  gallies  drawn  up  to  land,  dtsbarked  and  overcame 
in  battle  such  of  the  Rhodians  as  made  head ;  and  then  put  to 
sea  again,  and  went  to  Chalce.  After  this  they  made  sharper 
war  upon  them  from  Cos.  For  from  thence  they  could  better 
observe  the  Peloponnesian  navy  when  it  should  put  off  from  the 
land. 

In  this  while  there  arrived  at  Rhodes,  Xenophontklas  a  La- 
conian,  sent  out  of  Chios  from  Peedaritus,  to  advertise  them 
that  the  fortification  of  the  Athenians  there  was  now  finished, 
and  that  unless  they  came  and  relieved  them  with  their  whole 
fleet,  the  state  of  Chios  must  utterly  be  lost.  And  it  was  re- 
solved to  relieve  them.  But  Piedaritus  in  the  mean  time,  with 
the  whole  power  both  of  his  own  auxiliar  forces,  and  of  the 
Chians,  made  an  assault  upon  the  fortification  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  made  about  their  navy,  part  whereof  he  woo^  and 
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had  gotten  some  gallies  that  were  drawn  on  land.  But  the 
Athenians  issuing  out  upon  them,  first  put  to  flight  the  Chians, 
and  then  overcame  also  the  rest  of  the  army  about  Pffidaritus, 
and  slew  Psedaritus  himself,  and  took  many  of  the  Chians  pri- 
soners, and  much  armour.  After  this,  the  Chians  were  be- 
si^ed  both  by  sea  and  land  more  narrowly,  and  great  famine 
was  in  the  city. 

Pisander  and  the  other  Athenian  ambassadors  that  went 
with  him  when  they  came  to  Tissaphernes,  began  to  confer 
about  the  agreement.  But  Alcibiades  (for  he  was  not  sure  of 
Tissaphernes,  because  he  stood  in  fear  too  much  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  and  had  a  purpose  besides,  as  Alcibiades  himself 
had  taupht  him,  to  weaken  both  sides  yet  more)  betook  him- 
self to  this  shift ;  that  Tissaphernes  should  break  off  the  treaty, 
by  making  to  the  Athenians  exhorbitant  demands.  And  it 
seemed  that  Tissaphernes  and  he  aimed  at  the  same  thing ; 
Tissaphernes  for  fear,  and  Alcibiades  for  that  when  he  saw  Tis- 
saphernes not  desirous  to  agree,  though  the  offers  were  never  so 
great,  he  was  unwilling  to  have  the  Athenians  think  he  could 
not  persuade  hlra  to  it,  but  rather  that  he  was  already  persuaded 
and  willing,  and  that  the  Athenians  came  not  to  him  with  suf- 
ficient offers.  For  Alcibiades  being  the  man  that  spake  for 
Tissaphernes,  though  he  were  also  present,  made  unto  them' 
such  excessive  demands,  that  though  the  Athenians  should  have 
yielded  to  the  greatest  part  of  them,  yet  it  must  have  been  at- 
tributed to  them,  that  the  treaty  went  not  on.  For  they  de- 
manded first, '  that  all  Ionia  should  be  rendered.'  Then  again, 
^  The  adjacent  islands  and  other  things,  which  the  Athenians 
'  stood  not  against.'  In  fine,  at  the  third  meeting,  when  he 
feared  now  plainly  to  be  found  unable  to  make  good  his  word, 
he  required^  *  That  they  should  suffer  the  king  to  build  a  navy, 
'  and  sail  up  and  down  by  their  coast,  wheresoever,  and  with 
'  what  number  soever  of  gallies  he  himself  should  think  good.** 

Upon  this  the  Athenians  would  treat  no  longer,  esteeming 
the  conditions  intolerable,  and  that  Alcibiades  had  abased 
them  ;  and  so  went  away  in  a  chafe  to  Samos. 

Presently  after  this,  the  same  winter,  Tissaphernes  went  to 
Caunus  with  intent  both  to  bring  the  Peloponnesians  back  to 
Miletus,  and  also  (as  soon  as  he  should  have  agreed  unto  new 
articles  %uch  as  he  could  get)  to  give  the  fleet  their  pay ;  and 
not  to  fell  directly  out  with  them,  for  fear  lest  so  many  galKes 
wanting  maintenance,  should  either  be  forced  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  fight,  and  so  be  overcome,  or  emptied  of  men,  the  bu- 
siness might  succeed  with  the'  Athenians  according  to  their  own 
desire  without  him.    Besides  he  was  afraid^  lest  looking  out 
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for  amintenance^  tbey  should  noake  spoQ  in  the  contLaent^  In 
consideration  and  foresight  of  all  which  things,  he  desired  to 
counterpoise  the  Grecians.  And  sending  for  the  Peloponne- 
siansy  he  gave  them  their  pay^  and  now  made  Hie  third  league^ 
as  followeth. 

The  third  League  between  Tissaphemes  knd  ike 
Peloponnesians. 

'  In  tlie  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  Alexippidas 
'  being  ephore  in  Laeedemon,  agreement  was  made  in  the 
'  plain  of  Mseander,  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  con- 
^  federates  on  one  part^  and  Tissapbemes  and  Hieramenes^  and 
^  the  sons  of  Pharnaces  on  the  other  part ;  concerning  the  af- 
^  fairs  of  the  Idng,  and  of  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  con- 
'  federates. 

'  That  whatsoever  country  in  Asia  belongeth  to  the  king, 
'  shall  be  the  king's  still.  And  that  concerning  his  own  coun* 
'  tries,  it  shaU  be  lawful  £em:  the  king  to  do  whatsoever  he 
'  shall  think  meet. 

^  That  the  Lacedemonians  and  their  confederates  shall  not 
'  invade  any  of  the  territories  of  the  king,  to  harm  them ;.  iior 
'  the  king  the  territories  <rf  the  Lacedemonians  or  their  conle- 
^  derates. 

'  If  any  of  the  Lacedemonians  or  their-  confederates  shall  in- 
^  vade  the  king's  country  to  do  it  hurt,  the  Lacedemonians  and 
^  their  confederates  shall  oppose  it.  And  if  any  of  the  king's 
^  country  shall  invadie  the  Lacedemoniaas^  or  their  confederates 
^  to  do  them  hurt,  the  king  shall  oppose  it. 

^  That  Tissaphernes  shall,  according  to  the  rates  agreed  on^ 
^  maintain  the  present  ieet,  till  the.  king's  fleet  arrive. 

'  That  when  the  king's  navy  shall  be  come,  the  Lacedemo* 
'  sians  and  their  conf^erates  shall  maintain  their  own  navy 
^  themselves^  if  tbey  please ;  or  if  they  will  have  Tissaphernes 
<  to  maintain  it»  he  shall  do  it :  and  that  the  Lacedemonians 
^  and  their  confedeiates,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  repay  Tissa- 
'  phernes  whatsoever  money  they  shall  have  received  of  him. 

<  When  the  king's  gaUies  shall  be  arrived,  both  they  and  the 
^  gallies  of  the  I^*e(iemonians  and  their  confederates  shall 
^  make  the  war  jointly,  according  as  to  Tissaphernes  and  the 
'  Lacedemonians^  and  their  confederates  shall  seem  good. 
^  And  tf  they  will  give  over  the  war  against  the  Athenians,  they 
^  shall  give  it  over  in  the  same  manner.' 

Such  were  the  articles. 
After  this^  Tissaphernes  prepared  for  the  fetching  in  of  the 
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Phoeaieiao  fleet,  accqading  to  the  agreeaieiit,  ^tnd  td  do  whatso* 
ever  else  lie  had  undertaken,  desinm^  to  tuire  it  seen  at  least 
that  he  went  vbont  it, 

I^  the  end  of  this  winter  the  Boeotians  took  Orqpus  by  tiea* 
son.  It  liad  in  it  a  ganisoD  of  Athenians.  They  diat  plotted 
it  were  certain  Bvettians,  and  some  of  Oropus  itself,  who  wef% 
then  contriving  the  revolt  of  Enboea.  For  tbs  place  being 
built  to  keep  Enetria  in  subjection^  it  was  impossible,  as  long 
as  the  Athenians  held  it,  but  that  it  would  much  annoy  bota 
Eretria,  and  the  rest  of  Euboea.  Having  Oropus  in  their 
hands  already,  they  caine  to  Rhodes  to  call  the  Peloponoesiaiui 
itito  EnboMi,  But  the  Pdoponnesians  had  a  greater  indina- 
tion  to  veBete  Chios  now  distressed  ;  and  putting  to  sea,  de-« 
fwAied  oat  of  Rhodes  with  their  whole  fleet.  When  they  were 
oeme  about  Tropium,  they  descried  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
main  sea,  going  from  Chalce.  And  neither  side  assaulting 
other^  they  put  in,  the  one  fleet  atSamos,  the  other  at  Miletus. 
For  the  Peuponnesians  saw  that  they  could  not  {Ass  to  relieve 
Chios  without  a  battle.  Thus  ended  this  winter,  and  the  twen«- 
tieth  year  <»f  this  war,  written  by  Thucydides. 

YEAR  XXL 

The  next  summer^  in  the  b^inning  of  the  spring,  Dercyli- 
dus  a  Spartan,  wfis  ^ent  by  Jand  into  Hellespont  witfi  a  small 
^my  to  y^xk  the  revolt  of  Abydas,  a  colony  of  the  Milesians. 
And  tfie  Chians  at  |be  same  time,  whilst  Astyochus  was  at  a 
stand  how  to  help  them,  were  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  the 
siie^  to  hazard  a  battle  by  sea. 

Now  whilst  Astyochus  1^  in  Rhodes,  they  had  received  into 
the  city  of  ChiqfS,  aft^  the  death  of  Pesdaritus  one  Leon  a 
Spart^n»  that  canie  along  with  Antisthenes  as  a  private  soldier;^ 
wd  with  him  twelve  g^Ues  that  la;  at  the  guard  of  Miletus, 
whereof  five  were  Thurians,  four  Syracusiaos,  one  of  Ansea, 
one  of  MiVstQS,  undone  of  Leon's  own.  Whereupon  the  Chians 
is9uii]|g  foith  with  the  whcJe  force  of  the  city,  seiaed  a  cer* 
t^  pbce  of  strength,  and  put  forth  thirty-six  gallie^  against 
Uiirty-twp  of  the  Athenians,  ai^d  fought.  After  a  sharp 
fight  wherejn  the  Chians  and  their  associates  had  not  the 
wovit ;  and  wbep  it  began  to  be  daric,  they  retired  agun  into 
tfMsci^. 

Pnesently  after  this,  Diercylidf^  being  arrived  now  in  {{elles- 
pout  from  Miletus  by  hfid,  Abydus  revolted  to  him  and 
tp  Phamdbasus*    And  two  days  after,  revolted  also  I^tvip- 
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tber  from  Chios,  with  four  and  twentj  sail  of  Athenians, 
(those  being  also  of  that  number  which  transported  his  men  of 
arms.)  And  when  he  had  overcome  the  Lampsacens,  that 
came  out  against  him,  and  taken  Lampsacus,  being  an  open 
town,  at  the  first  shout  of  their  voices,  and  made  prize  of  all 
the  goods  they  found,  and  of  the  slaves,  he  placed  the  freemen 
there  again,  and  went  against  Abydus.  But  when  that  city  nei- 
ther yielded,  nor  could  be  taken  by  assault,  he  crossed  over 
from  Abydus  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  in  Sestus  a  city  of 
Chersonesus,  (possessed  heretofore  by  the  Medes)  he  placed  a 
garrison  for  the  custody  of  the  whole  Hellespont. 

In  the  mean  time,  not  only  the  Chians  had  the  sea  at  more 
command,  but  Astyochus  also ;  and  the  army  at  Miletus  hav- 
ing been  advertised  what  past  in  the  fight  by  sea,  and  that 
Strombichides  and  those  gallies  with  him  were  gone  away,  took 
heart.  •  And  Astyochus  going  to  CIuos  with  two  gallies, 
fetched  away  the  ^lies  that  were  there,  and  with  the'  whole 
fleet  now  together,  went  against  Samos.  But  seeing  they  of 
Samos,  by  reason  of  their  jealousy^  one  towards  another,  came 
not  against  him,  he  went  back  agdin  to  Miletus.  For  it 
was  about  this  time,  that  the  democracy  was  put  down  at 
Athens. 

For  after  that  Pisander  and  his  fellow  ambassadors  that 
had  been  with  Tissaphernes,  were  come  to  Samos,  they  both 
assured  their  afiairs  yet  better  in  the  army,  and  also  pro- 
voked the  principal  men  of  the  Samians  to  attempt  with  them 
the  erecting  of  the  oligarchy;  though  there  were  then  an  in- 
surrection amongst  them  against  the  oligarchy. 

And  withal  the  Athenians  at  Samos,  in  a  conference  amongst 
themselves,  deliberated  how,  since  Alcibiades  would  not,  to  let 
him  alone ;  (for  indeed  they  thought  him  no  fit  man  to  come 
into  an  oligarchy)  but  for  themselves  seeing  they  were  already 
engaged  in  the  danger,  to  take  care  both  to  keep  the  business 
from  a  relapse,  and  withal  to  sustain  the  war,  and  to  contribute 
money,  and  whatsoever  else  was  needful,  with  alacrity  out  of 
their  private  estates,  and  no  more  to  toil  for  other  than  them- 
selves. Having  thus  advised,  they  sent  Pisander  with  half  the 
ambassadors  presently  home  to  follow  the  business  there,  with 
command  to  set  up  the  oligarchy  in  all  cities  they  were  to 
touch  at  by  the  way  j  the  other  hatf  they  sent  about,  some  to 
one  part  of  the  state,  and  some  to  another.  And  they  sent 
away  Diotrephes  to  his  charge,  who  was  now  about  Chios,  cho- 
sen to  go  governor  of  the  cities  upon  Thrace. 

He,  when  he  came  to  Thasus,  deposed  the  people.  And 
within  two  months  at  most  after  he  was  gone,  the  Thasians 
fortified  their  city,  as  needing  no  longer  an  aristocracy  with  the 
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AtheiiHind^  but  expecting  liberty  every  day  by  the  help  of  the 
Lacedemonians.  For  there  were  also  certain  of  them  with  the 
Peloponnesians,  driven  out  by  the  Athenians ;  and  these  prac- 
tised with  such  in  the  city  as  were  for  their  purpose,  to- receive 
gallies  into  it,  and  to  cause  it  to  revolt.  So  that  it  fell  out  for 
them  just  as  they  would  have  it,  that  that  estate  at  theirs  wa» 
set  up  without  their  danger,,  and  that  the  people  was  deposed 
that  would  have  withstood  it.  Insomuch  as  at  Thasus  it  fell 
out  contrary  to  what  those  Athenians  thought  which  erected 
the  oligarchy;  and  so  in  my  opinion  it  did  in  many  other 
places  of  their  dominion.  For  the  cities  now  grown  wise,  and 
withal  resolute  in  their  proceeding,  sought  a  direct  liberty,  and 
prefenred  n«t.  before  it  that  outside  of  a  well  ordered' government 
introduced  by  the  Athenians. 

They  with  Pisander,  according  to'the  order  given  them,  en- 
tering into  the  cities  as  they  went  by,  dissohr^  the  democra- 
cies, and  having  in  some  places  obtained*  also  an  ud  of  men  of 
arms,  they  came  to.  Athens,  and  found  the  business  for  the 
greatest  part  dispatched  to  their  hands  by  their  complices  be- 
fore their  coming.  For  certain  young  men  combining  them*^ 
selves,  had  not  only  murdered  Androcles  privily,  a  principal 
patron  of  the  popular  government,  and  one  that  had  his  hand' 
the  farthest  in  the  banishment  of  Alcibiades;  whom  they  slew 
for  two  causes,  for  the  swav  he  bare  amongst  the  people^  and  to 
gratify  Alcibiades,  who  they  thought  would  return,  and  get 
them  the  friendship  of  Tissaphemes ;  but  had  also  made  away 
divers  men  unfit  for  their  design,  in  the  same  manner.  They 
had  withal  an  oration  ready  made,  which  they  delivered  in  pub- 
lic, wherein  they  said  *  that  there  ought  none  to  receive  wages 
^  but  such  as  had  served  in  the  wars,  nor  to  participate  of 

*  the  government  more  than  five  thousand ;  and  those  such 
^  as  by  their  purses  and  persons  were  best  able  to  serve  the 

*  commonwealth.' 

And  this  with  the  most  carried*  a  good'  shew,  because  they 
that  would  set  forward  the  alteration  of  the  state,  were  to  have 
the  managing  of  the  same.  Yet  the  people  and  the  council  *^ 
of  the  b^n  met  still,  but  debated  nothing,  save  what  the  con- 
spirators thought  fit.  Nay,  all  that  spake  were  of  that  num- 
ber, and  had  considered  before  what  they  were  to  say.  Nor 
woiild  any  of  the  rest  speak  against  them  for  fear,  and  because 
they  saw  the  combination  was  great ;  and  if  any  man  did,  he 
was  quickjy  made  away  by  one  convenient  means  or  other,  and 
no  enquiry  made  after  the  deed-doers,  nor  justice  prosecuted, 
against  any  that  was  suspected. 


*  Tbe  seaatc  or  eouBcU  of  five  haiidred. 
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'  But  llie  people  wene  so  qaiet,  and  so  afraid,  that  every  inan 
thought  it  gain  to  escape  violence,  though  he  said  never  a 
word.  Their  hearts  foiled  them  because  th&jr  thought  t)ie  con- 
spirators more  than  indeed  they  were  $  and  to  learn  their  num- 
ber, in  resipect  of  the  greatness  of  the  city,  and  for  that  they 
knew  not  one  another,  Siey  were  unable* 

For  the  same  cause  also  was  it  impossible  for  any  man  that 
was  angry  at  it,  to  bemoan  himself,  whereby  to  be  revenged 
oil  them  (that  conaipired*  For  he  must  have  told  bis  mind,  ei- 
ther lo  one  he  knew  not,  or  to  one  he  laiem  and  trusted  not. 
FcMT  the  populars  afyproached  other,  every  one  with  jealousy,  as 
if  <they  thought  him  of  the  plot.  For  indeed  there  w&t  such 
amongst  them  as  no  man  would  have  thought  would  ever  have 
turned  to  the  oligarchy ;  and  those  were  they  that  caused  in 
the  many  that  diffidence,  and  by  strengthening  the  jealousy  of 
the  popidars  one  against  another^  confSerred  most  to  the  security 
of  the  few.  During  this  opportun^y,  Pisander  and  they  that 
were  with  him  coming  in,  fell  in  hand  presently  with  the  re- 
mainder oi  the  business.  And  first  they  assembled  the  people, 
and  delivered  their  opinion  for  ten  men  to  be  chosen  with 
power  absolute,  to  make  a  draught  of  laws,  and  (having  drawn 
them)  to  deliver  their  c^inion  at  a  day  appointed,  before  the 
people,  touching  the  best  form  6f  government  for  the  city. 

Afterwards,  when  Jlmt  day  came,  they  summoned  the  as- 
sembly to  Colonus  (which  is  a  place  consecrated  to  Neptune, 
without  the  city  about  two  furlongs  off.)  And  they  that  were 
appointed  to  write  the  laws,  presented  this,  and  only  this,  'that 
'  it  shdidd  be  lawful  for  any  Athenian  to  deliver  whatsoever 
'  opinion  they  pleased,'  imposing  of  great  punishments  upon 
whosoever  should  eitiier  accuse  any  that  so  spake  of  violating 
the  laws,  or  otherwise  do  him  hurt.  Now  hcnre  indeed'  it  was 
in  plain  terms  propounded,  ^  diat  not  any  magistracy  of  the 

<  form  before  used,  might  any  longer  be  in  force,  nor  any  fee 
'  belong  unto  it,  hut  t&tt  -five  prytanes  might  be  elected,  and 
'  these  five  choose  a  ;hnndred,  and  every  one  of  this  hundred 
*  take  unto  bim  three  others.  And  these  four  hundred  entering 
'  into  the  council-house,  might  have  absolute  authority  to  go- 
'  vern  the  $tate  as  they  thought  b^t,  and  to  summon  the  fiFe 

<  thousand  as  oft  as  to  them  should  seem  good/  He  that  de- 
livered this  cf)inion  was  Pisander,  who  was  also  otherwise 
openly  the  forwardest  to  put  down  the  democracy.  But  he 
that  contrived  the  whole  business,  how  to  "bring  it  to  this  pass^ 
and  had  long  thought  upon  it,  was  AntiphMi,  a  man  for  virtue 
not  inferior  to  any  Athenian  of  his  tame,  and  t^  ablest  «f  any 
man,  both  to  devise  well,  and  also  to  express  well  what  he  had 
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devised.  And  dieugh  he  came  not  into  the  assemblies  af  the 
people^  nor  wilfii^ty  to  any  other  debadings ;  because  the  mul- 
titude had  him  in  jealousy  for  the  opinion  they  had  of  the 
power  of  his  eloqaence,  yet  when  any  man  that  bad  occasion  of 
suit,  either  in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people,  came  to  him  for  his  counsel,  this  one  man  was  able  to 
help  lidm  most.  The  same  man,  when  afterwards  the  govern- 
naent  of  the  four  hundred  went  down,  and  was  vexed  of  the 
people,  was  heard  to  plead  for  himself  when  his  life  was  in  queS^ 
tion  Ar  that  business,  the  best  of  any  man  to  this  day. 

i^iryni<^as  also  shewed  himself  an  earnest  man  for  the  oli- 
garchy, and  that  more  eminently  than  any  other,  because  he 
feared  AlcilHades,  and  knew  him  to  be  acquainted  with  all  his 
practices  at  Samos  with  Astyocfaus ;  and  thought  in  all  proba- 
t>ility,  tihat  he  would  never  return,  to  live  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  few.  And  this  man,  in  any  matter  of  weight,  ap- 
peared the  most  sufficient  to  be  reHed  on. 

Also  Thaumenes  the  son  of  Agnon,  an  aMe  man  both  for 
elocution  and  understanding,  was  another  of  the -principal  of 
those  that  overtlirew  the  democracy.  So  that  it  is  no  marvel 
if  ttie  business  took  effect,  being  by  many  and  wise  men  con- 
ducted, though  it  were  a  hard  one.  For  it  went  sore  with  the 
Athenian  people,  almost  a  hundred  years  after  the  expulsion  -of 
the  tyrants,  to  be  now  deprived  of  their  liberty,  having  not  only  not 
been'  suMect  to  any,  h\k  also  for  the  half  of  this  time,  been  in- 
nved  to  dominion  over  others. 

When  the  assembly  (after  it  had  passed  these  things 
no  man  <!ontradicting)  was  dissolved,  then  afterwards  they 
brought  the  four  hundred  into  the  council-house  in  this 
manner.  The  Athenians  were  evermore  partly  on  the  walls, 
and  partly  at.  tlieir  arms  in  th^  camp,  in  regard  of  the  enemy 
tiiat  lav  at  Decelea.  Therefore  on  the  day  appointed,  they 
■suffered  such  as  knew  not  their  intent  to  go  forth  as  they 
were  wont.  But  to  sueh  as  were  of  the  conspiracy,  they 
quietly  gave  order,  not  to  go  to  the  camp  itself,  but  to  lag  be- 
hind at  a  certain  distance,  and  if  any  man  should  oppose  what 
was  in  doing,  to  taike  armrs  and  keep  them  back.  They  to  vtdiom 
this  charge  was  given,  were  the  Andrians,  Tenians,  three  hun- 
dred Carystians,  and  such  of  the  colony  of  i£gina  which  the 
Athenians  had  sent  thither  to  inhabit,  as  came  on  purpose  to 
this  action  with  their  own  arms.  These  things  thus  ordered, 
the  four  hundred,  with  every  man  a  secret  dagger,  accompanied 
.with  one  hundred  and  twenty  young  men  of  Greece  (whom 
they  used  for  occasions  of  shedding  blood)  came  in  upon  the* 
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oooDiellofs  *■  (tf  the  beao,  as  they  sat  ia  the  council-hoiise, 
and  commaDded  them  to  take  their  salaiy,  and  be  gone,  which 
also  thev  brought  ready  with  them  for  the  whole  time  they 
were  behind,  and  paid  it  to  them  as  they  went  out.  And  the 
rest  of  the  citizens  mutinied  not,  but  rested  quiet* 

The  four  hundred  being  now  entered  into  the  council-house, 
created  prytanes  f  amongst  themselves  by  lot,  and  made  their 
prayers  and  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  all  that  weie  before  usual  at 
the  entrance  upon  the  government.  And  afterwards,  receding 
far  from  that  course,  which  in  the  administration  of  tht  state 
was  used  by  the  people,  saving  that  for  Alcibiades^  sake,  they 
recalled  not  the  outlaws,  in  other  things  they  governed  the 
commonwealth  imperiously.  And  not  only  slew  some^  though 
not  many,  such  as  they  thought  fit  to  be  made  away,  and  im- 
prisoned some,  and  confined  others  to  places  abroad,  but  abo 
sent  heralds  to  Agis  king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  was  at 
Decelea,  signifying  that  they  would  come  to  composition  with 
him,  and  that  now  he  might  better  treat  with  them,  than  he 
might  before  with  the  inconstant  people. 

But  he  not  imagining  that  the  city  was  yet  in  quiet^  nor 
willing  so  soon  to  deliver  up  their  ancient  liberty,  but  rather 
that  if  they  saw  him  approach  with  great  forces,  they  would  be 
in  tumult ;  not  yet  believing  fully,  but  that  some  stir  or  other 
would  arise  amongst  them,  gave  no  answer  at  all  to  those  that 
came  from  the  four  hundred,  touching  the  composition ;  but 
having  sent  for  new  and  great  forces  out  of  reloponnesus, 
came  down  himself  not  long  after,  both  with  the  army  at  De- 
celea, and  those  new  comers,  to  the  Athenian  walls.  H(q)ing 
that  they  would  fall  into  his  hands  according  to  his  desire,  at 
least  the  more  easily  for  their  confusion,  or  perhaps  at  the 
very  first  shout  of  their  voices ;  in  respect  of  the  tumult  that 
in  all  likelihood  was  to  happen  both  within  and  without  the 
city.  For,  as  the  Long  walls,  in  regard  of  the  few  defendants 
likely  to  be  found  upon  them  he  thought  he  could  not  fiiil  to 
take  them.  But  when  he  came  near,  and  the  Athenians  were 
without  any  the  least  alteration  within,  and  had  with  their 
horsemen  which  they  sent  out,  and  a  part  of  their  men  of 
arms,  and  of  their  light-armed,  and  of  their  archers,  overthrown 
some  of  his  men  that  approached  too  near,  and  gotten  $ome 

*.Tbe  senate  or  coancil  of  five  hnndred,  made  by  lo^  lo  which  lot  they  vaed 
beaui,  white  and  black. 

f  These  were  presidents  in  the  council  of  the  fire  hundred,  in  number  teo^  and  in 
turns  moderated,  and  put  the  question  in  that  council,  and  also  in  the  assembliea 
of  the  people. 
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arms  and  bodies  of  the  slain ;  rectified  thus^  he  withdrew  his 
army  again,  and  himself  and  such  as  were  with  him  before 
stayed  in  their  place  at  Decelea ;  but,  as  for  those  that  came 
last,  after  they  had  staid  awhile  in  the  country^  he  sent  them 
home  again.  After  this,  the  four  hundred,  notwithstanding 
their  former  repulse,  sent  ambassadors  unto  Agis  anew,  and  he 
now  received  them  better,  by  his  advice  they  sent  ambassadors 
also  to  Lacedemon  about  an  agreement,  being  desirous  of 
peace. 

They  likewise  sent  ten  men  to  Samos  to  satisfy  the  army, 
and  to  tell  them,  ^  that  the  oligarchy  was  not  set  up  to  any  pre- 
'  judice  of  the  city  or  citizens,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 
'  state.  And  that  they  which  had  their  hands  in  it  were  five 
*  thousand,  and  not  four  hundred  only.  Notwithstanding  that 
'  the  Athenians,  by  reason  of  warfare  and  employment  abroad^ 
^  never  assembled,  of  how  great  consequence  soever  was  the 
'  matter  to  be  handled,  so  frequent  as  to  be  five  thousand  there 
^  at  once.'  And  having  in  other  things  instructed  them  how 
to  make  the  best  of  the  matter,  they  sent  them  away  imme- 
diately after  the  government  was  changed,  fearing  (as  also  it 
fell  out)  lest  the  seafaring  multitude  would  not  only  not  con- 
tinue in  this  oligarchical  form  themselves,  but  (the  mischief 
beginning  there)  would  depose  them  also. 

For  in  Samos  there  was  a  commotion  about  the  oligarchy 
already.  And  this  that  followeth  happened  about  the  same 
that  the  four  hundred  were  set  up  in  Athens.  Those  Samians 
that  had  risen  against  the  nobility  and  were  of  the  peoples'  side, 
turning  when  Pisander  came  thither,  at  the  persuasion  of  him  and 
of  those  Athenians  in  Samos  that  were  his  complices,  conspired 
together  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  and  were  to  have  as- 
saulted the  rest  as  populars ;  and  one  Hyperbolus,  a  lewd  fellow, 
who  not  for  any  fear  of  his  power,  or  for  any  dignity,  but  for 
wickedness  of  life,  and  dishonour  he  did  the  city,  had  been 
banished  by  ostracism,  they  slew;  abetted  therein  both  by 
Charroinus,  one  of  the  commanders,  and  by  other  Athenians  that 
were  amongst  them,  who  had  given  them  their  fiuth ;  and  toge- 
ther with  these  they  committed  other  facts  of  the  same  kind, 
and  were  fully  bent  to  have  assaulted  the  popular  side,  but 
they  having  gotten  notice  thereof,  made  known  the  design  both 
to  the  generids  Leon  and  Diomedon,  (for  these  being  honoured 
by  the  people,  endured  the  oligarchy  unwUlingljr)  and  also 
to  Thrasibulus  andThrasillus,  whereof  one  was  captain  of  a  gaily, 
and  the  other  captain  of  a  band  of  men  of  arms,  and  to  such 
others  continually  as  they  thought  stood  in  greatest  opposition  to 
the  conspirators ;  and  required  of  them^  that  they  would  not  see 
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them  destroyed,  and  Samos  aUenated  firom  the  AHieiiiang,  hf 
the  only  means  of  which  their  dominion  had  till  this  time  kq* 
itself  in  the  state  it  is  in«  Thef  bearing  it,  went  to  the  soldierSy 
and  exhorted  them  one  by  one,  notto  sofier  it,  especially  to  the 
Pandiaas  (^ho  were  all  Athenians  and  free-men  -come  thitlier 
in  the'  gaily  called  Pacalus,  and  hadalivays  bebne  been  enemies 
to  the  oligardhy.  And  Leon,  and  Diamedon,  vhensoever  th^ 
went  forth  atgrwhitbcx,  left  tbem  certain  galiies  for  their  guaid.) 
So  that  when  the  three  hundred  assaulted  them,  the  commons  of 
the  Samians,  with  the  help  of  all  these,  and  especially  of  the  Para- 
lians,  had  the  upper  hand,  and  of  the  three  hundred  slew  thirty* 
Three  of  the  chief  authors  they  banished,  aud  bmying  in  oUi- 
yion  the  fault  of  the  rest,  governed  the  state  from  that  time  far- 
wavd  as  a  democracy. 

The  Pandas,  and  in  it  Cheieas  the  son  of  Archestcatus  a  man 
of  Athens,  one  that  had  been  forward  in  the  nuddng  of  this 
change,  the  Samians  and  the  soldiers  dispatched  presently  awny 
to  Athens,  to  advertise  them  of  what  was  done;  for  they  knew 
not  yet  that  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  four  bun- 
dred.  When  they  arrived,  the  four  hnndied  cast  some  two  or 
three  of  these  of  the  Pasalus  into  prison;  tiie  rest  after  they  had 
taken  the  gaily  from  them,  and  put  aboard  another  miUtaiy  gaily, 
they  commanded  to  keep  gmsd  about  Bubcea.  But  Cheieas 
by  some  means  or  other,  getting  presently  away,  seeing  how 
things  went,  came  back  to  Samos,  and  related  to  die  army  all 
that  the  Athenians  had  done,  aggravating  it  to  the  utmost; 

<  As  that  they  punished  every  man  with  stripes,  to  the  end  that 
'  none  should  contiadict  the  doings  of  those  that  bote  rule ;  and 
'  that  their  wives  and  children  at  home  were  abused;  and  thatt 
^  they  had  an  intention  farther  to  take  and  imprison  all  that  were 
'  of  kin  to  any  of  the  army  which  was  not  of  their  faction,  to  the 

<  intent  to  kiU  them  if  they  of  Samos  would  not  submit  to  their 
^  anthority/  And  many  other  things  he  told  them,  adding  lies 
of  his  own. 

When  they  heard  thb,  they  were  ready  at  first  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  chief  authors  of  the  (digarchy,  and  upon  such  of  the  rest 
as  were  partakers  of  it.  Yet  afterwards,  being  hindered  by  such 
as  came  between,  and  advised  them  not  to  overtlnrow  the  state, 
the  enemy  lying  so  near  with  their  gallies  to  assault  tbem,  Aey 
gave  it  over.  After  this,  Thrasybnlus  the  son  of  Lycas,  and 
Thrasylkis  (for  these  were  the  principal  authon  of  the  chang^ 
determined  now  <qpenly  to  reduce  the  state  at  Samos  to  a  de- 
mocracy, took  oaths  of  all  the  soldiers,  especially  of  die  oUgar- 
chkals,  the  greatest  they  could  devise,  both  *  that  tb^  shoaU 
'  be  subject  to  the  democracy,  and  agroetogetlwr,  and  fdaothat 
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^  they  should  zealously  prosecute  the  Peloponnesian%aodwitbid 
'  ^  be  enemies  to  the  four  hundred,  aad  not  have  to  do  with  them 
'  by  ambassadors/  The  oath  was  taken  by  all  the  Samians  that 
were  of  age,  and  the  Athenian  soldiers  communicated  with  them 
their  whole  a£birs,  together  with  whatsoever  should  succeed  of 
their  dangers.  For  whom  and  for  themselves  they  made  ac- 
count there  was  no  refuge  of  safety,  but  that  if  eitner  the  four 
twadred  or  the  enemy  at  Miletus  overcame  them,  they  must 
needs  perish. 
*  So  there  was  a  contention  at  this  time,  one  side  compelling 
the  city  to  a  democracy,  tlie  other,  the  army  to  an  oligarchy. 
And  presently  there  was  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers  called, 
wherein  they  deprived  the  former  commanders,  and  such  cap- 
tains of  gaUres  a$  they  had  in  suspicion  of  their  charge,  and 
chose  otfa^rs^  both  captains  of  gallies  and  commanders  in  their 
places,  of  which  Thiasybulus  and  Thrasyllus  were  two.  And 
they  stcxKl  up  and  encouraged  one  another,  both  otherwise  and 
with  tVkf  ^  That  t^y  had  no  cause  to  be  dejected  for  the  cities 
^  fevoltiBg  from  them;  tor  diey  at  Athens  being  the  lesser 
'  port,  had  forsaken  them^  who  were  not  only  the  greater  part, 
^  b«t  tko  every  way  better  provkted.     For  they  having   the 

<  whole  navy  could  compel  tl^  rest  of  the  cities  subject  unto 
'  them,  to  pay  in  their  money  as  well  now  as  if  they  were  to  set 
'  oiA  from   Athens  itself^    And  that  they  also  had  a  city, 

<  namely  Samos,  no  weak  one,  but  even  such  a  one,  as  when 

*  tiiey  were  enemies,  wanted  Uttle  of  taking  the  dominion  of 
'  the  sea  frotn  the  Athenians.  That  the  seat  of  the  war  was 
^  the  sasie  as  it  was  before ;  and  that  they  should  be  better  able 
'  to  provide  tfaenselves  oi  things  necessary,  having  the  navy^ 

<  than  they  shonld  be  that  were  at  home  in  the  city.   And  that 

*  they  at  Athens  were  masteis  of  the  entrance  of  Peirsus  both 

*  formerly  by  the  favour  of  then  at  Samos^i  and  that  now  also, 
'  unless  they  nestore  them  the  government,  they  shaU  be  again 
^  brought  to  that  pass,  that  these  at  Samos  shall  be  better  aUe 
'  to  \m  them  the  o^  of  the  sea,  than  they  shall  be  to  bar  it 
^  them  of  Samos;  That  it  was  a  trifle,  and  worth  nothing  whic& 
'  was  conferred  to  the  oVercohmg  of  the  enemy  by  the  city, 
^  and  a  smaH  matter  it  would  ht  to  lose  it,  seeing  they  had  nei- 
'  ther  any  more  sSver  to  scfnd  them,  (for  the  soldiers  shifted  for 
'themselves)  nor  yet  good  direction,  which  is  the  the  things  for 
^  which  the  city  hath  the  command  of  the  armies.  Nay,  thai 
'  in  tins  pmi  they  erred  which  were  at  Athens,  in  that  they 

<  had  abrogated  the  lawa  oftbeir  country,  wheraas  they  at  Sa« 
'  mos  did  both  obaerve  the  same  theBfteelves,  and  endeavour  to 

*  conMfutt  Ae  othdr  t^da  so  likewise.    So  that  such  of  theui 
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*  in  the  camp  as  should  give  good  counsel,  were  as  good  as  they 
'  in  the  city.     And  that  Alcibiades,  if  they  would  decree  his 

*  security  and  his  return,  would  with  all  his  heart  procure  the 

*  king  to  be  their  confederate.    And  that,  which  is  the  main 

*  thing,  if  they  failed  of  all  other  helps,  yet  with  so  great  a  fleet 

*  they  could  not  fail  of  many  places  to  retire  to,  in  which  they 

*  might  find  both  city  and  territory/ 

When  they  had  thus  debated  the  matter  in  the  assembly,  and 
encouraged  one  another,  they  made  ready,  as  at  other  times^ 
whatsoever  was  necessary  for  the  war.  And  the  ten  ambassa- 
dors which  were  sent  to  Samos  from  the  four  hundred,  hearing 
of  this  by  the  way  at  Delos,  whither  they  were  come  already, 
staid  still  there. 

About  the  same  time  also  the  soldiers  of  the  Peloponnesian 
Beet  at  Miletus  murmured  amongst  themselves,  that  Astyochus 
and  Tissaphemes  overthrew  the  state  of  their  aflairs.  Astyo- 
chus in  refusing  to  fight,  before,  when  their  own  fleet  was 
stronger,  and  that  of  the  Athenians  but  small,  and  also  now, 
whilst  they  were  said  to  be  in  sedition,  and  their  fleet  divided ; 
and  in  expecting  the  Phoenician  fleet  in  fame  not  in  fact  to  come 
from  Tissaphemes ;  and  Tissaphemes,  in  that  he  not  only 
brought  not  in  that  fleet  of  his,  but  also  impaired  theirs,  by  not 
giving  them  their  pay,  neither  fully  nor  continually;  and  that 
they  therefore  ougnt  no  longer  to  delay  time,  but  to  hazard 
battle.    This  was  urged  principally  by  the  Syracusians. 

Astyochus  and  the  confederates,  when  they  heard  of  the  mur- 
mur, and  had  in  council  resolved  to  fight,  especially  after  they 
were  informed  that  Samos  was  in  a  tumult,  putting  forth  with 
their  whole  fleet,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  sail, 
with  order  given  to  the  Milesians  to  march  by  land  to  the  same 
place,  went  to  Mycale.  But  the  Athenians  being  come  out 
from  Samos  with  their  fleet  of  eighty-two  gallies,  and  riding 
now  at  Glauce  of  the  territory  of  Mycale  (for  in  this  part 
of  Mycale,  Samos  is  but  a  Uttle  way  from  the  continent) 
when  they  descried  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  coming  against 
th«n,  put  in  again  to  Samos,  as  not  esteeming  themselves 
a  sufficient  number  to  hazard  their  whole  fortune  on  the 
battle.  Besides,  they  staid  for  the  coming  of  Strombi* 
chides  from  Hellespont  to  their  aid,  (for  they  saw  that  they 
of  Miletus  had  a  desire  to  fight)  with  those  gallies  that  went 
frt)m  Chios  against  Abydus ;  for  they  had  sent  unto  him  before. 
So  these  retired  into  Samos.  And  the  Peloponnesians,  putting 
in  at  Mycale^  there  encamped,  as  also  did  the  land  forces  of  the 
Milesians,  and  others  of  the  country  thereabout.  The  next  day, 
when  they  meant  to  have  gone  against  Samos,  they  received 
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news  that  Strorobicfaides  with  his  gallies  was  arrived  out  of  Hel- 
lespont, and  thereupon  returned  presently  to  Miletus.  Then  the 
Atneoians  on  the  other  side,  with  the  addition  of  these  gallies, 
went  to  Miletus,  being  now  one  hundred  and  eight  sail^  intend- 
ing to  fight :  but  when  no  body  came  out  against  them,  they 
likewise  went  back  to  Samos. 

Immediately  after  this>  the  same  summer,  the  Peloponnesians, 
who  refused  to  come  out  against  the  enemy,  as  holding  them* 
selves  with  their  whole  fleet  too  weak  to  give  them  battle,  and 
were  now  at  a  stand  how  to  get  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
so  great  a  number  of  gallies,  sent  Clearchus  the  son  of  Rham- 
phias  with  forty  gallies  (acccnxling  to  the  order  at  first  from  Pe- 
loponnesus) to  Pharnabazus.  For  not  only  Pharnabazus  hini- 
self  had  sent  for,  and  promised  to  pay  them,  but  they  were  ad- 
vertised besides,  by  ambassadors,  that  Byzantium  had  a  pur- 
pose to  revolt.  Hereupon  these  Peloponnesian  gallies  having 
put  out  into  the  main  sea,  to  the  end  that  they  might  not  be 
seen  as  they  passed  by,  and  tossed  with  tempests,  part  of  them 
(which  were  the  greatest  number)  and  Clearchus  with  them  got 
into  Delos,  and  came  afterwards  to  Miletus  again :  (but  Cle- 
archus went  thence  again  into  the  Hellespont  by  land,  and 
had  the  command  there,)  and  part  under  the  charge  of  Elixus  a 
Magarean  (which  were  ten  sail)  went  safely  through  into  the 
Hellespont,  and  caused  Byzantium  to  revolt.  And  after  this, 
when  they  of  Samos  heard  of  it,  they  sent  certain  gallies  into 
Hellespont  to  oppose  them,  and  to  be  a  guard  to  the  cities 
thereabouts ;  and  there  followed  a  small  fight  between  them,  of 
eight  gallies  to  eight,  before  Byzantium. 

In  the  mean  time,  they  that  were  in  authority  at  Samos,  and  es- 
pecially Thrasybulus,  wno  after  the  form  of  government  changed, 
was  still  of  the  mind  to  have  Alcibiades  rec^led,  at  length  in  an 
assembly  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  the  same.  And  when  they 
had  decreed  for  Alcibiades,  both  his  return  and  his  security,  he 
went  to  Tissaphemes,  and  fetched  Alcibiades  to  Samos,  account- 
ing it  their  only  means  of  safety  to  win  Tissaphernes  from 
the  Peloponnesians  to  themselves.  An  assembly  being  called, 
Alcibiades  complained  of  and  lamented  the  calamity  of  bis  own 
exile,  and  speaking  much  of  the  business  of  the  state,  gave 
them  no  small  hopes  of  the  future  time  hyperbolically  mag- 
nifying his  own  power  with  Tissaphemes,  to  the  end  that  both 
they  which  held  the  oligarchy  at  home,  might  the  more  fear 
him,  and  so  the  cons{»racies  dissolve,  and  also  those  at  Samos 
the  more  honour  him,  and  take  better  heart  unto  themselves : 
and  withal  that  the  enemy  might  object  the  same  to  the  utter- 
most to  Tissaphemes,  and  fall  nom  thdr  present  hopes.  Alcibia- 
des therefore,  with  the  greatest  boast  that  could  be,  affirmed,  that 
Ussapheroeshadundertaken  to  bim^aslongthatas  he  had  anything^ 
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left,  if  he  niighl  but  trast  the  Athenians^  they  should  never  waii% 
maiatenance,  no  though  he  should  be  coDStrained  to  make  money 
of  his  own  bed ;  and  that  he  would  fetch  the  Phcenician  fleet 
now  at  Aspendus^  not  to  the  PeloponnesiaoB^  but  to  the  Athe- 
nians. And  that  then  only  he  would  rdy  upon  the  Athenians 
when  Alcibiades  called  home,  should  undertake  for  them. 

Hearing  this  and  nmch  more,  they  chose  hina  presently  for  ge- 
neral,, together  with  those  that  were  before,  and  committed  unUk 
them  tbe  whole  government  of  their  afiairs*    And  now  there  wa» 
not  a  man  that  woald  have  sold  his  pi esent  hopes,  both  of  sdb* 
sisting  therafidves,  and  being  revenged  of  the  four  hundred,  for 
any  good  in  the  world ;  a«d  were  ready  even  then,  upon  those 
words  of  his^  contemning  the  enemy  there  present,  to  set  sail 
fol;  Peirttus.  But  he,  though  many  pressed  it^  by  aU  means  for- 
baid  their  going  agjaiast  Peirfieus,  being  to  leave  their  enenaies  so 
near  i  but  since  they  had  chosen  him  general,  he  was,  he  said, 
to  go  to  Tissapheraes  first,  and  to  dispatch  such  business  with 
him  as  concerned  the  war.    And  as  soon  as  the  assembly  boake 
up^  he  took  his  journey  accordingly,  to  the  end  that  he  migh^ 
seem  to  communicate  every  thing  with  him,  aod  for  that  he  de- 
sired also  to  be  ia  more  honoior  with  him,  and  to  shew  that  be 
was  general,  and  a  man  capable  to  do  him  good  or  hwrt.    Axid 
it  haiq)ened  to  Aleibiades  that  he  awed  the  Athenians  with  11»» 
saphemes,  and  Tissaphernes  with  the  Athenians^ 
•  When  the  Peloponnesians  that  were  at  Miletus  heard  that 
iUeibiades  was  gone  home,  whereas  tliey  mistrusted  Tissapher- 
nes before,  now  they  much  more  accused  him.     For  it  fell  out, 
that  when  at  the  coming  of  the  Atbeniam  with  their  fleet  befoi^. 
Miletus,  they  refused  to  give  them  baCde,  Tissaphernes  became 
tltereby  a  great  deal  slacker  in  his  payment,  and  besides  that  he 
wi^  hated  by  them  before  this  for  Alcibiades'  sake,  the  soldieia 
now  meeting  in  companies  apart,  reckoned  up  one  to  another 
tht  same  matters  which  they  had  noted  he&ste ;  and  some  also 
men  of  value,  and  not  the  common  soldier  alone,  recounted  tbia 
wiithal,  how  they  had  never  had  their  full  stipend,  that  the  al» 
lawa&ce  was  but  small,  and  yet  not  continually  pa«d ;  and  that 
unless  they  either  fought,  or  went  to  some  other  place  whevii  they 
might  have  maintenance,  their  men  would  abandon  the  fleet,  wtA 
that  the  cause  of  all  this  was  in  Astyochus,  wko  for  private  lucre 
gave  way  to  the  humour  of  Tissaplieniea.   Whilst  thete  were 
upw  Ihia  eonsideiiatio^,  there  happened  abd  a  cettaia  twDMak 
s^out  Astyoehtts.    For  the  mariners  of  the  Syracusiaiia  aod 
Tburians^  by  how  much  they  were  a  imidtitude  that  had  gccalet 
liberty  then  the  rest,  with  so  muck  stouter  importttiity  tbsif 
daOQiiaded  their  pay.    And  he  not  onijjr  gave  laem  aoinnvhaj 
aft  insolent  answer^  but  also  threttbened  DoHctB,  tbii  amotogrf 
Oe  reitapake  for  the  soldim  wider  yiii9eif,and  lift  up  MtstiJr 
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against  him.  When  the  soldiers  saw  that,  they  took  up  a  cry 
like  seamen  indeed  all  at  once,  and  were  running  upon  Astyo- 
chus  to  have  strucken  him.  But  foreseeing  it,  he  fled  to  an  al- 
tar, and  was  not  stricken,  but  they  were  parted  again. 

The  Milesians  also  look  in  a  certain  fort  in  Miletus,  built  by 
Tissaphemes,  having  pnvily  assaulted  it,  and  cast  out  the  gar- 
rison that  was  within  it.  These  things  were  by  the  rest  of  the 
confederates,  and  especially  by  the  Syracusians  well  approved 
of,  but  Lichas  liked  them  not;  saying  it  behoved  fhe  Milesians, 
and  the  rest  dwelling  within  the  king's  4ominion,  to  have 
obeyed  Tissaphernes  in  all  moderate  things,  and,  till  such  time 
as  the  war  should  have  been  well  dispatched,  to  have  courted 
him.  And  the  Milesians,  for  this  and  other  things  of  this  kind, 
were  offended  with  Lichas,  and  afterwards  when  he  died  of 
sickness,  would  not  ^mit  him  to  be  buried  in  that  place, 
where  the  Lacedemonians  then  present  would  have  had  him. 

Whilst  they  were  quarrelling  about  their  business  with  As- 
tyochus  and  Tissaphernes,  Mindarus  cometh  in  from  Lacede- 
mon,  to  succeed  Astyochus  in  his  charge  of  the  fleet.  And  as 
soon  as  he  had  taken  the  command  upon  him,  Astyochus  de- 
parted. But  with  him  Tissaphernes  sent  a  Carian,  named 
Cauleites,  one  that  spake  both  the  languages  *,  both  to  accuse 
the  Milesians  about  the  fort,  and  also  to  make  an  apology  for 
himself.  Knowing  that  the  Milesians  went  principally  to  ex- 
claim upon  him,  and  that  Hermocrates  went  with  them,  and 
would  bewray  how  Tissaphernes  undid  the  business  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  with  Alcibiades,  and  dealt  on  both  hands.  For 
he  was  continually  at  enmity  with  him,  about  the  payment  of 
the  soldiers  wages ;  and  in  the  end,  when  Hermocrates  was 
banished  from  Syracuse,  and  other  commanders  of  the  Syracu- 
sian  fleet,  namely,  Potamis,  Miscon,  and  Demarchus,  were  ar- 
rived at  Miletus,  Tissaphernes  lay  more  heavy  tipon  Mm,  being 
an  outlaw  then  before,  and  accused  hind  amongst  other  things, 
that  he  had  asked  him  money,  and  because  he  could  not  have 
it,  became  his  enemy.  So  Astyochus  and  Hermocrates  and 
the  Milesians  went  their  way  to  Lacedemon. 

Alcibiades  by  this  time  was  come  back  from  Tissaphernes, 
to  Samos.  And  those  ambassadors  of  the  four  hundred,  which 
had  been  sent  out  before  to  mollify  and  to  inform  those  of 
Samos,  came  from  Delos,  now,  whilst  Alcibiades  was  present. 

An  assembly  being  called,  they  were  offering  to  speak,  but 
the  soldiers  at  first  would' not  hear  them,  but  cried  out  to  have 
them  put  to  death,  for  wat  they  had  deposed  the  people ;  yet 
afterwards  with  much  ado  they  were  calmed,  and  gave  them 

*  Both  Grrek  und  PfrsNiii. 
H  h 
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bewDg.    Th^  declared,  ^  that  the  change  had  been  made  for 

<  the  piseservAtioD  of  the  city,  not  to  destroy  it,  nor  to  ddiver  it 
^  to  tne  enemy;  for  they  could  have  done  that  before  now, 
^  when  the  enemy  during  their  government,  assaulted  it.    That 

<  every  one  of  the  five  thousand  was  to  participate  of  the  go- 

<  vemment  in  their  turns.  And  their  friends  were  not  (as 
'  Cheieas  had  laid  to  their  charge)  abused,  nor  had  any  wrong 

<  at  all,  but  remained  every  one  quietly  upon  his  own/ 

Though  th^y  delivered  this,  and  mudi  mote,  yet  the  soldiers 
believed  them  not,  but  raged  stiU,  and  declared  their  opinions, 
some  in  one  place,  some  m  another,  most  agreeing  in  this^  to 
go  ag^nst  Peurseus.  And  now  Alcibiades  appeared  the  first  and 
principal  man  in  doing  service  to  the  commonwealth.  For 
when  the  Athenians  at  Samos  were  carried  headlong  to  invade 
themselves,  (in  which  ca^  most  manifestly  the  enemy  had 
presently  possessed  himself  of  Ionia  and  Hellespont)  it  was 
*  thought  that  he  was  the  man  that  kept  tiiem  from  it.  Nor 
was  there  ai^  man  at  that  time  able  to  nave  held  in  the  multi- 
tude but  himself.  He  both  made  them  to  desist  from  the 
voyage,  and  rated  ofif  frmn  the  ambassadors,  those  that  were  in 
their  own  particular  incensed  against  them ;  whom  also  he  sent 
away,  giving  them  their  answer  himself:  <  That  he  opposed  not 
'  the  government  of  the  five  thousand,  but  willed  them  to  remove 
*  the  four  hundred,  and  to  establish  the  council  that  was  before 

<  of  five  hundred.    That  if  they  had  frugally  cut  off  any  en- 

<  pence,  so  that  such  as  were  employed  in  the  wars  might  be  the 
^  better  mcdntained,  he  did  much  commend  them  fcnr  it/  And 
withal  he  exhorted  them  ^  to  stand  out,  and  give  no  ground  to 
'  their  enemies;  for  that  as  long  as  the  city  held  out,  there 
'  was  great  hppe  for  them  to  compound ;  but  if  either  part  mis« 
^  carry  once,  either  this  at  Samos,  or  the  other  at  Athens, 

<  there  would  none  be  left  for  die  enemy  to  compound  widial/ 

There  chanced  to  be  present  also  the  ambassadors  of  the  Ar- 
gives,  sent  unto  the  popular  Action  of  the  Athenians  in  Samoa, 
to  assist  th^^i.  These  Alcibiades  commended,  and  araointed 
to  be  ready  when,  they  should  be  called  for,  and  so  dismissed 
them.  These  Arrives  came  in  with  those  of  the  Paralus  that 
had  been  bestow^  formerly  in  the  anHtary  gaily  by  the  four 
hundred,  to  go  about  Euboea,  and  to  convoy  Lespodias,  Aris- 
tophon,  and  M ilesias,  ambassadors  from  the  four  hundred  to 
Lacedemon.  These,  as  they  sailed  by  Argos,  seized  on  the 
ambassadors,  and  delivered  them  as  principal  men  in  deposing 
of  the  people  to  the  Argivcs,  and  returned  no  more  to  Athens, 
but  came  with  the  gaily  they  then  were  in  to  Samos,  and 
brought  with  them  these  ambassadors  fix)m  the  Argives. 

The  same  summer  Tissaphemes  at  the  time  that  the  Pelo- 
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ponnesians  wlere  ofiended  with  him  most^  both  for  the  goiBg 
nome  of  AJcibiades,  and  divers  other  things^  as  now  atticizing, 
with  purpose  (as  indeed  it  seeaied)  to  clear  himself  to  them 
concerning  his  accusations,  made  ready  his  journey  to  Aspendi^ 
fcr  the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  willed  Lichas  to  go  along  with 
him;  saying,  that  he  would  substitute  Tamos  bis  deputy  Ueu- 
tenant  over  the  army,  to  pay  the  fleet  whilst  himself  was  ab- 
sent. 

This  matter  is  diversely  Reported,  and  it  is  hard  to  know 
with  what  purpose  he  went  to  Aspendus,  and  yet  brought  not 
the  fleet  away  with  him.  For  it  is  known  that  one  hun* 
dred  and  forty-seven  sail  of  the  PhcBmcians  were  come 
forward  as  far  as  Aspendus,  but  why  they  came  not  through, 
the  conjectures  are  various*  Sooie  think  it  was  upon  desigu 
(as  he  formerly  intended)  to  wear  out  the  Peloponoesian  forces, 
(for  which  cause  also  Tamos,  who  had  that  charge,  made  no 
better  but  rather  worse  payment  than  himself.)  Others,  that 
having  brought  the  Phoenicians  as  Isr  as  Aspendus,  he  might 
dismiss  them  for  money ;  (for  he  never  meant  to  use  their  ser- 
vice.) Some  said  it  was  because  they  exclaimed  so  against  it 
at  Lacedemon,  and  that  it  nught  not  be  said  he  abused  them, 
but  that  be  went  openly  to  a  fleet  really  set  out* 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  most  clear,  that  it  was  to  the 
end  to  consume  and  to  balance  the  Grecians,  that  he  brought 
not  those  gallies  in.  Consuming  them,  in  that  he  went  thither 
and  delayed  the  time ;  and  eqiulizing  them ^  in  that  bringing 
them  to  neither,  he  made  neither  party  the  stronger.  For  if 
he  had  had  a  mind  to  end  the  war,  it  is  manifest  he  might  have 
been  sure  to  have  done  it*  For  'i  he  had  brought  them  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  in  all  reason  he  had  given  them  the  victory, 
who  had  a  navy  ahready,  rather  equal  than  inferior  to  that  <^* 
thev  enemies. 

But  that  which  hurt  them  most  was  the  pretence  he  alleged 
for  not  bringing  the  fleet  in,  for  he  said  they  were  not  so  many 
sail  as  the  king  had  ordained  to  be  gotten  toother*  But  $ure 
he  might  have  ingratiated  himself  more  in  this  business,  by  dis* 
patching  it  .with  less  of  the  king's  money,  than  by  spending 
more.  But  whatsoever  was  his  purpose,  Tissaphemes  went  to 
Aspendus,  and  was  with  the  Phcenicians,  and  by  his  own  ap* 
pointment  the  Peloponnesians  sent  PUlip  a  Lacedemonian  with 
him  with  two  gallies,  as  to  take  cham  of  the  fleet. 

Alcibiades,  when  he  heard  that  Tissaphemes  was  gone  to 
Aspendus,  goes  after  him  with  thirteen  gallies,  promising  to 
those  at  Samos,  a  safe  and  great  benefit,  which  was,  that  he 
would  either  bring  those  Phoenician  gallies  to  the  service  of  the 
Athenians,  or  at  least  hinder  their  comipg  to  the  Peloponoe- 
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Bians ;  knowing,  as  is  likely,  the  mind  of  Ttssaphernes  by  long 
acquaintance,  that  he  meant  not  to  brin^  them  on,  and  desir- 
ing, as  much  as  he  could,  to  procure  him  the  ill  will  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  for  the  friendship  shewn  to  himself  and  to  the 
Athenians,  that  he  might  thereby  the  better  engage  him  to  take 
their  part.  So  he  presently  put  to  sea^  holding  hfs  course  for 
Phaselis  and  Caunus  upwards* 

The  ambassadors  of  the  four  hundred  being  returned  from 
Samos  to  Athens,  and  haying  related  what  they  had  in  charge 
from  Akibiades,  how  that  he  exhorted  them  to  hold  out,  and 
not  give  ground  to  the  enemy,  and  that  he  had  great  hopes  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  army,  and  to  overcome  the  Peloponne- 
sians ;  whereas  many  of  the  sharers  in  the  oligarchy  were  for- 
merly discontented,  and  would  gladly,  if  they  could  have  done 
it  safely,  have  quitted  the  business,  they  were  now  a  great  deal 
more  confirmed  in  that  mind.  And  already  they  had  their 
meetings  apart,  and  did  cast  their  aspersions  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  had  for  their  ring-leaders  some  of  the  heads  of  the 
oligarchicals,  and  such  as  bare  o£Bce  amongst  them^  as  Thera- 
menes  the  son  of  Agnon,  and  Aristocrates  the  son  of  Sicelias, 
and  others,  who  though  they  were  partakers  with  the  foremost 
in  the  aflfairs  of  state,  yet  feared,  as  they  said^  Aldbiades  and 
the  army  at  Samos ;  and  joined  in  the  sending  ambassadors  to 
Lacedemon,  because  they  were  loth  by  singling  themselves  from 
the  greater  number,  to  hurt  the  state :  not  that  they  dismissed 
the  state  into  the  hands  of  a  very  few ;  but  said  that  the  five 
thousand  ought  in  fact  to  be  assigned,  and  not  in  voice  only, 
and  the  government  to  be  reduced  to  a  greater  equality.  And 
this  was  indeed  the  form  pretended  in  words  by  the  four  hun- 
dred. But  the  most  of  them  through  private  ambition  fell  upon 
that,  by  which  an  oligarchy  made  out  of  a  democracy  is  chiefly 
overthrown.  For  at  once  they  claimed  every  one,  not  to  be 
equal,  but  to  be  far  the  chief.  Whereas  in  a  democracy,  when 
election  is  made,  because  a  man  is  notjovercome  by  his  equals, 
he  can  better  brook  it.  But  the  great  power  of  Alcibiades  at 
Samos,  and  the  opinion  they  had  that  the  oligarchy  was  not  like 
to  last,  was  it  that  most  evidently  encouraged  them ;  and  there- 
upon they  every  one  contended,  who  should  most  eminently 
become  the  patron  of  the  people. 

But  those  of  the  four  hundred  that  were  most  opporite  to 
such  a  form  of  government,  and  the  principal  of  them,  both 
I%rynichus  (who  had  been  general  at  Samos,  and  was  ever  since 
at  difierence  with  Alcibiades)  and  Arlstarcbus,  a  man  that  bad 
been  an  adversary  to  the  people,  both  in  the  greatest  maoaer^ 
and  for  the  longest  time;  and  Pisander  and  AntiphoD,  and 
otheia  of  the  greatest  power,  not  only  formerly,  as  soon  as  they 
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entered  into  authority,  and  afterward  when  the  state  at  Samos 
revolted  to  the  people,  sent  ambassadors  to  lAcedemon,.  and 
bestirred  themselves  for  the  oligarchy,  and  built  a  wall  in  the 
place  called  Eetioneia ;  but  much  more  afterwards^  when  their 
ambassadors  were  come  ftom  Samos,  and  that  they  saw  not  only 
the  populars,  but  also  some  others  of  their  own  party,  thought 
trusty  before,  to  be  now  changed.  And  to  Lacedemon  they  sent 
Antiphon  and  Phrynichus,  with  ten  others,  with  all  possible 
speed,  as  fearing  their  adversaries  both  at  home  and  at  Samos, 
with  commission  to  make  a  peace  with  the  Lacedemonians  on 
any  tolerable  conditions  whatsoever,  or  howsoever,  and  in  this 
time  went  on  with  the  building  of  the  wall  in  Eetioneia  with 
greater  diligence  than  before.  The  scope  they  had  in  this  wall, 
as  it  was  ^ven  out  by  Theramenes  the  son  of  Agnon,  was  not 
so  much  to  keep  out  those  of  Samos,  in  case  they  should  at- 
tempt by  force  to  enter  into  Peirsus,  as  at  their  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  let  in  both  the  gallies,  and  land  forces  of  the  enemies. 
For  this  Eetioneia  is  the  peer  of  the  PeirsBUs,  close  unto  which 
is  the  mouth  of  the  haven ;  and  therefore  they  built  thb  wall^ 
so  to  another  wall,  that  was  built  before  to  the  continent,  that 
a  few  men  lyine  within  it,  might  command  the  entrance.  For 
the  end  of  each  wall  was  brought  to  the  tower  upon  the  very 
mouth  of  the  haven^  as  well  of  the  old  wall  towards  the  conti- 
nent, as  of  the  new  which  was  built  within  it  to  the  water. 
They  built  also  an  open  ground  g^lery  *,  an  exceeding  great 
one,  and  close  to  their  new  wall  witliin  Peirseus,  and  were  mas- 
ters of  it,  and  constrained  all  men,  as  well  to  bring  thither 
their  corn,  which  they  had  already  come  in,  as  to-uul^  there 
whatsoever  should  come  in  afterward,  and  to  take  and  sell  it 
from  thence* 

These  things  Theramenes  murmured  at  long  before,  and 
when  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Lacedemon,  without  com-- 
pounding  finr  them  all  in  general,  he  gave  out,  that  this- wall 
would  endanger  the  city.  For  at  this  very  instant  there  hap- 
pened to  be  riding  on  the  coast  of  Laconia  forty- two  gallies 
(amongst  which  were  some  of  Tarentum,.some  of  Locri,.  some 
Italians,  and  some  Sicilians)  set  out  from  Peloponnesus,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Euboeans,  bound  for  Eubcsa,  and  commanded 
by  Hegesandridas,  the  son  of  Hegesander  a  Spartan.  And  these 
Theramenes  said  were  coming,  not  so  much  towards  Euboea, 
as  towards  those  that  fortified  in  Eetioneia,  and  that  if  they 
were  not  looked  to,  they  would  surprise  the  city.  Now  some 
niatter  might  indeed  be  gathered  also  from  those  that  were 
accused,  so  that  it  was  not  a  mere  slander.  For  their  principal 
design  was  to  retun  the  oligarchy,  with  dominion  over  thm 
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confederates;  but  if  they  faSedof  that,  yet  being  masters  of  the 
gallies  and  of  the  fortification,  to  have  subsisted  free  them- 
selves; if  barred  that>  then,  rather  than  to  be  the  only  fiien  to 
suffer  death  under  the  restored  democracy,  to  let  in  the  enemy, 
and  without  either  navy  or  fortification  to  have  let  What  would 
have  become  of  the  city,  and  to  have  compounded  for  the  tafety 
of  their  own  persons. 

Therefore  they  went  diligently  on  with  the  fortification,  wheran 
were  wickets  and  entries,  and  back-ways  for  the  enemy,  and 
desired  to  have  it  finbhed  in  time.  And  though  these  things 
were  spoken  but  amongst  a  few  before,  and  in  secret,  yet  when 
Phrynichtts,  after  his  return  from  hb  Lacedemonian  ambassage, 
was  by  a  certain  watchman  wounded  treacherously  in  the  maifcet- 
place,  when  it  was  full,  as  he  went  from  the  council-house,  and 
not  fiur  from  it,  fell  instantly  dead,  and  the  murtherer  gone ; 
and  that  one  of  his  complices,  an  Argive,  taken  by  the  four 
hundred,  and  put  to  the  torture,  would  confess  no  man  of  those 
named  to  him,  nor  any  thing  else,  saving  this,  that  many  men 
used  to  assemble  at  the  house  of  the  captain  (rf*  the  watch,  and 
at  the  other  houses ;  then  at  length.  Infuse  thb  accident  bred 
no  alteration,  Therames  and  Aristocrates,  and  as  many  other, 
either  of  the  four  hundred,  or  out  of  that  number,  as  were  of  the 
same  faction,  proceeded  more  boldly  to  assault  the  government. 
For  now  also  the  fleet  being  come  about  Laconia,  and  lying 
upon  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  had  made  incursions  upon  JEfpsau 
And  Theramenes  thereupon  alleged,  that  it  was  improbable  that 
those  gallies  holding  their  course  for  Euboea,  would  have  pot  in 
at  iEgina,  and  then  have  gone  back  again  to  lie  at  Epidaurus, 
unless  they  had  been  sent  for  by  such  men  as  he  had  ever  ac- 
cused of  the  same;  and  that  therefore  there  was  no  reason  any 
longer  to  sit  still.  And  in  the  end,  after  many  seditious  and 
suspicious  speeches,  they  fell  upon  the  state  in  good  earnest. 
For  the  soldiers  that  were  in  Peirseus,  employed  in  fortifying 
Eetioneia  (amongst  whom  was  also  Aristoerates  captain  of  a 
band  of  men,  and  his  band  with  him)  seized  on  Alencles,  prin- 
cipal commander  of  the  soldiers  under  the  four  hundred,  an 
eminent  man  of  the  other  side,  and  carrying  him  into  a  house, 
kept  him  in  hold.  As  soon  as  the  news  hereof  was  brcnigfat 
unto  the  four  hundred,  (who  chanced  at  the  same  time  to  be 
sitting  in  the  council-bouse)  they  were  ready  all  of  them  pre- 
sently to  have  taken  arms,  threatening  Theramenes  and  his  fac- 
tion. 

He,  to  pur^  himself,  was  ready  to  go  whh  them,  atid  to  help 
to  rescue  Alexicles,  and  taking  with  him  one  of  the  commanders, 
who  was  also  of  hb  fiictton,  went  down  into  Pemus.  To  help 
him  went  also  Arbtarchus  and  certua  horsemen  of  the  younger 
sort. 
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Gceat  and  terrible  was  the  tumult  For  in  the  city  diey 
thought  Peirffius  was  already  taken^  and  him  that  was  laid  in 
hoU^datn.  And  in  Peir»us  they  expected  every  hour  the  power 
of  the  cily  fx>  come  upon  them.  At  last  the  ancient  men  stop- 
ping them  that  ran  up  and  down  the  city  to  arm  themselves^ 
and  Thucydides  of  Phaorsalus^  the  cities'  host  *,  being  then  there, 
going  bcMly  and  close  up  to  every  one  he  met,  and  crying  out 
nato  tiiem  not  to  destix>y  their  country,  when  the  enemy  hy  so 
near  waiting  for  an  advantage,  with  much  ado  quieted  them^ 
and  held  their  hands  from  spBling  their  own  blood.  Theramenes 
coming  into  Peir^eus,  for  he  also  had  command  over  the  sddlera^ 
madft  a  shew  by  his  exclaiming,  of  being  angry  with  them ; 
but  Aristarchus  andthase  that  were  of  the  contrary  side,  were 
extremely  angry  in  good  earnest.  Nevertheless,  the  soldiers 
went  on  with  their  business,  and  repented  not  a}ot  of  what  they 
had  done.  Then  they  asked  Theramenes,  if  he  thought  this 
fortification  were  made  to  any  good  end,  and  whether  it  were  not 
bettef  to  have  it  demolished.  And  he  answered,  that  if  they 
thought  good  to  demo&h  it,  be  thought  the  same.  At  which 
word  they  presently  got  up,  both  the  soldiers,  and  also  many 
others  of  Peiraeu^  and  fell  to  the  digging  down  of  the  wall. 

Now  the  provoeati(Mi  that  they  used  to  the  multitude,  was  in 
tliese  words :  <  that  whosoever  desired  that  the  sovereignty  should 
^  be  in  the  five  thousand  instead  of  the  four  hundred,  ought  also 
'  to  set  himself  to  the  work  in  hand.'  For  notwithstanding  all 
this,  they  thought  fit  as  yet  to  vail  the  democracy  with  the 
name  of  the  five  thousand,  and  not  to  say  plainly,  ^  whosoever 
'  will  have  the  sovereignty  in  the  people,'  kst  the  five  thousand 
should  have  been  extant  indeed,  and  so  a  man  by  speaking  to 
some  or  other  of  theiia>  might  do  hurt  to  the  business,  through 
ignorance.  And  for  this  cause  it  was,  that  the  four  hundred 
would  neither  let  the  five  thousand  be  extant,  nor  yet  let  it  be 
known  that  they  were  not.  For  to  make  so  many  participant 
of  the  afi&irs  of  states  they  thought  was  a  direct  democracy, 
but  to  have  it  doubtful,  would  make  tltem  afraid  of  one  an- 
other. The  next  (by,  the  four  hundred,  though  out  of  order, 
yet  met  together  in  the  council-house,  and  the  soldiers  in  Pei- 
mus  having  enlarged  Alexicles,  whom  they  had  before  impri- 
soned, and  quite  razed  the  fortification,  came  into  the  theatre 
of  Baeehtts  near  to  Mytiichia,  and  there  sat  down  with  dieir 
arms,  and  presently  according  as  they  had  resolved  in  an  as- 
sembly th^n  hoUen,  marched  into  the  eity,  and  there  sat  down 
agaifi]in  the  temple  oi  Castor  smd  Pollux.  To  this  place  came 

*  nf^o*#.     He  that  lodged  tke  Athenians  when  ony  of  them  came  to  Phar- 
yalue. 
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tmto  them  ccrtdn  men  elected  by  the  four  hundred,  and  man  to 
man  reasoned  and  persuaded  with  such  as  they  saw  to  be  of  the 
mildest  temper,  both  to  be  quiet  themselves,  and  to  lestiaiii 
the  rest ;  saying,  that  not  only  the  6000  should  be  made  known 
who  they  were,  but  that  out  of  these  such  should  be  chosen  in 
turns,  to  be  of  the  four  hundred,  as  the  Bve  thousand  should  tlunk 
good;  and  entreating  them  by  all  means  that  they  would  not 
in  the  mean  time  overthrow  the  city,  and  force  it  into  the  hand 
of  the  enemy.     Hereupon  the  whole  number  of  the  men  of 
arms,  after  many  reasons  alleged  to  many  men,  grew  calmer, 
and  feared  most  the  loss  of  the  whole  city.    And  it  was  agreed 
between  them,  that  an  assembly  should  be  held  for  making  of 
accord,  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at  a  day  assigned. 

When  they  came  to  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  and  wanted  but 
a  little  of  a  full  assembly,  came  news  that  Hegesandriadas  with 
his  forty-two  gallics,  came  from  Megara,  along  the  coast  to- 
wards Salamis.     And  now  there  was  not  a  soldier  but  thought 
it  the  very  same  thing  that  Theramenes  and  his  party  had  before 
told  them,  ^  that  those  gallics  were  come  to  the  fortification, 
<  and  that  it  was  now  demolished  to  good  purpose.'    But  He- 
gesandriadas perhaps  upon  appointment  hovered  upon  the  coast 
of  Epidaurus,  and  thereabouts ;  but  it  is  likely  that  in  respect 
of  the  sedition  of  the  Athenians,  he  staid  in  those  parts,  with 
hope  to  take  hold  of  some  good  advantage.   Howsoever  it  was, 
the  Athenians,  as  soon  as  it  was  told  them,  ran  presently  with 
all  the  power  of  the  city,  down  to  Peirseus ;  less  esteeming 
their  domestic  war,  than  that  of  the  commcMi  enemy,  which  was 
not  now  far  off,  but  even  in  the  haven.  And  some  went  aboard 
the  gallies  that  were  then  ready,  some  launched  the  rest,  and 
others  ran  to  defend  the  walls  and  mouth  of  the  haven. 

But  the  Pelpponnesian  gallies  being  now  gone  by^  and  got- 
ten about  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  cast  anchor  between 
Thoricus  and  Prasiee,  and  put  in  afterwards  at  Oropus.    The 
Athenians  with  all  speed,  constrained  to  make  use  of  tumul- 
tuary forces,  such  as  a  city  in  time  of  sedition  could  afford, 
and  desirous  with  all  haste  to  make  good  their  greatest  stake 
(for  Euboea,  since  they  were  shut  out  of  Attica,  was  all  they 
had)  sent  a  fleet  under  the  command  of  Timocbaris  to  Eretria. 
Which  arriving  with  those  gallies  that  were  in  Euboea  before^ 
made  up  the  number  of  thirty-six  sail ;  and  they  were  presently 
constrained  to  hazard  battle.    For  Hegesandriaidas  brought  out 
his  gallies  from  Oropus,  when  he  had  first  there  dined. 

Now  Orq>us  is  from  Eretria  about  three  score  furlongs  at  sea. 
Whereupon  the  Athenians  also,  as  the  enemy  came  towards 
them,  began  to  embark,  supposing  that  their  soldiers  had  been 
somewhere  near  unto  the  gallies ;  but  it  fell  out  that  they  were 
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gone  abroad  to  eet  their  dinner^  not  in  the  maricet  (for  by  set 
purpose  of  the  Eretrians,  to  the  end  that  the  enemy  might  faH 
upon  the  Athenians^  that  embarked  slowly,  before  they  were 
ready,  and  force  them  to  come  out  and  fight,  nothing  was  there 
to  bie  sold)  but  in  the  outmost  houses  of  the  city.  There  was 
beside  a  sign  set  up  at  Eretria  to  gi^e  them  notice  at  Oropusat 
what  time  to  set  forward. 

The  Athenians  drawn  out  b^  this  device,  and  fighting  before 
the  haven  of  Eretria,  made  resistance  nevertheless  for  a  while, 
but  afterwards  turned  their  backs  and  were  chased  ashore.  Such 
as  fled  to  the  city  of  the  Eretrians,  taking  it  for  their  friend, 
were  handled  most  cruelly,  and  slaughtered  by  them  of  the 
town ;  but  such  as  got  to  the  fort  in  Eretria,  holden  by  the 
Athenians,  saved  themselves :  and  so  did  so  many  of  their  gal- 
lies  as  got  to  Chalcis. 

The  Pelpponnesians,  after  they  had  taken  twelve  Athenian 
gallies  with  the  men,  whereof  some  they  slew,  and  some  they 
took  prisoners,  erected  a  trophy;  and  not  long  after,  having 
caused  all  Eubcea  to  revolt,  save  only  Oreus  (which  the  Athe- 
nians heki  with  their  own  forces)  they  settled  the  rest  of  their 
business  there. 

When  the  news  of  that  which  had  happened  in  Euboea  was 
brought  to  Athens,  it  put  the  Athenians  into  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment that  ever  they  had  been  in  before.  For  neither  did 
their  loss  in  Sicily,  though  then  thought  great,  nor  any  other 
at  any  time  so  much  affright  them,  as  this.  For  now  when 
the  army  at  Samos  was  in  rebellion,  when  they  had  no  more 
gallies  nor  men  to  put  aboard,  when  they  were  in  sedition 
amongst  themselves,  and  in  continual  expectation  of  falling  to- 
gether by  the  ears,  then  in  the  neck  of  all,  arrived  this  great  ca- 
lamity; wherein  they  not  only  lost  their  gallies,  but  also, 
which  was  worst  of  all,  Eubcea,  by  which  they  had  received 
more  commodity  than  by  Attica.  How  then  could  they  choose 
but  be  dejected  ?  But  most  of  all  they  were  troubled,  and  that 
for  the  nearness,  with  a  fear,  lest  upon  this  victoiy,  the  enemy 
should  take  courage,  and  come  immediately  into  Peirseus,  now 
empty  of  shipping,  of  which  they  thought  nothing  wanting, 
but  that  they  were  not  there  alreaidy.  And  had  they  been  any 
thing  adventurous,  they  might  easily  have  done  it,  and  then 
had  they  stud  there  and  besieged  them,  they  had  not  only  in- 
creased the  sedition,  but  also  compelled  the  fleet  to  come  away 
from  Ionia,  to  the  aid  of  their  kindred  and  of  the  whole  city, 
though  enemies  to  the  oligarchy;  and  in  the  mean  time  gotten 
the  Hellespont,  Ionia,  the  islands  and  all  places  even  to  Euboea, 
and,  as  one  may  say,  the  whole  Athenian  empure  into  their 
power*    But  the  Lacedemonians  not  only  in  this^  but  in  mwy 
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btfaer  ^inga,  ^mre  most  c<Mninodioii8  eiieiiiie»  to  tike  Atbenittiis 
to  vfm  mthdl.  For  being  of  most  diffwent  humcaila^  the  one 
swift,  the  other  slow,  the  one  adventoroiis,  the  other  timoioiis^ 
the  LacedenioniaDs  gave  them  ffieat  acWantage,  especiaUy  when 
their  gieatness  was  by  aea.  This  was  evident  in  the  Syxaca- 
sians,  who  being  in  ooniition  like  unto  thera>  waned  best 
against  them. 

The  Athenians  upon  this  news  made  oeady  notwithstandtng 
twenty  giUies,  and  called  an  assembly,  one  then  presentttjr  in 
the  place  called  Pnyx,  where  they  were  wont  to  assemble  at 
other  times,  in  which  havfaig  draosed  the  four  hundred,  they  de- 
creed the  sovereignty  to  t£?  five  thousand,  of  which  Bumber 
were  all  such  to  l^  as  were  charged  with  arms;  and  from  thai 
time  forward  to  salariate  na  man  for  magistracy,  with  a  penaltf 
on  the  magistrate  receivii^  the  salary  to  be  held  for  an  execra- 
ble person.    There  were  also  divers  other  assemblies  held  af- 
terwards, wherein  they  elected  law-makers,  and  enacted  other 
things  concerning  the  government.    And  now  first,  (at  least 
in  my  time)  the  Athenians  seemed  to  have  ordered  their  state 
aright  3  which  consisted  now  of  a  moderate  tempet,  both  of  the 
few  and  of  the  many.    And  this  was  the  first  thing  that, 
after  so  many  misfortunes  past,  made  the  city  again   to  raise 
her  head. 

They  decreed  also  the  recalling  of  Alcibiades,  and  those  tha» 
were  in  exile  with  him;  and  sending  to  him,  and  to  the 
army  at  Samos,  willed  them  to  fall  in  hand  with  their 
business* 

In  this  change,  Pisander  and  Alexicles,  and  such  as  were 
with  them,  and  they  that  had  been  principal  in  the  oligarchy, 
immediately  withdrew  themselves  to  Decelea.    Only  Aristar- 
chus  (for  it  chanced  that  he  had  charge  ct  the  soldiers)  toolc 
with  him  certain  archers  of  the  most  barbarous,  and  went  with 
all  speed  to  Oenoe.    This  was  a  fort  of  the  Athenians  in  the 
confines  of  Boeotia,  and  (for  the  loss  that  the  Corinthians  had 
received  by  the  garrison  of  Oenoe)  was  by  voluntary  Corinthians^ 
and  by  smne  Boeotians  by  them  called  in  to  aid  them,  now  be^ 
sieged.     Aristarchus  therefore  having  treated  with  these  de- 
ceived those  in  Oenoe,  and  told  them,  that  the  city  of  Athens 
had  compounded  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  that  they  were 
to  render  up  the  place  to  the  Boeotians,  for  that  it  was  so  cob* 
ditk>ned  in  the  agreement.    Whereupon  believing  hjm,  as  one 
that  had  authority  over  the  soldiery,  and  knowing  nothing  be- 
canse  besieged,  upon  security  for  their  pass,  they  ga^e  up  the  fort« 
So  the  Boeotians  received  Oenoe ;  and  the  oligarchy  and  sedi- 
tion at  Athens  ceased. 
About   the    same  time  of   this   summer,   when   none  of 
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those  whom  Tissitoheraes  at  his  going  to  Aspendns,  had  snb- 
stHnted  to  paj  the  Peloponnesiam  navy  at  Miktas,  did  it ; 
and  seeing  neither  the  nioenician  fleet  nor  Tissaphomes  came  to 
them;  and  seeing  Philip,  that  was  sent  along  with  him,  and  also 
another,  one  Hippocrates,  a  Spartan,  that  was  lying  in  Phasales, 
had  written  to  Mindarus  the  general,  that  the  fleet  was  not  to 
come  at  all,  and  In  every  thing  Tissaphemes  abased  them ; 
seeing  also  that  Phamabazus  had  sent  for  them,  and  was  will- 
ing upon  the  coming  to  him  of  their  fleet,  for  hisown  part  also, 
as  well  as  Tissaphemes,  to  cause  the  rest  of  the  cities  within 
his  own  province  to  revolt  from  the  Athenians.  Then  at  length 
Mindarus  hoping  for  benefit  by  him,  with  good  order  and  sud- 
den warning,  that  the  Athenians  at  Samos  might  not  be  aware 
of  their  setting  forth,  went  into  the  Hellespont  with  seventy- 
three  gallies,  besides  sixteen  which  the  same  summer  were  gone 
into  the  Hellespont  before,  and  had  overran  part  of  Chersonesus. 
But  tossed  with  the  winds,  he  was  forced  to  put  in  at  Icarus, 
and  after  he  had  staid  there,  through  ill  weather,  some  five  or 
six  days,  he  arrived  at  Chios. 

Thrasyllus  having  been  advertised  of  his  departure  from 
Mtletus,  he  also  puts  to  sea  at  Samos,  with  five  and  fifty  sail, 
hastening  to  be  in  the  Hellespont  before  him.  But  hearing 
that  he  was  in  Chios,  and  conceiving  that  he  would  stay  there, 
he  appointed  spies  to  lie  in  Lesbos,  and  in  the  continent  over 
against  it,  that  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  might  not  remove  with- 
out his  knowledge;  and  he  himself  going  to  Methymna,  com- 
manded provision  to  be  made  of  meal,  and  other  necessaries, 
intending  if  they  staid  there  long  to  go  from  Lesbos,  and  in- 
vade them  in  Chios. 

Withal,  because  Eressus  was  revolted  from  Lesbos,  he  pw- 
posed  to  go  thither  with  his  fleet,  if  he  could,  to  take  it  in. 
For  the  most  potent  of  the  Methymnaean  eules  had  gotten  into 
their  society  about  fifty  men  of  arms  out  of  Syme,  and  hired 
othets  out  of  the  continent,  and  with  their  whole  numb^,  in  all 
three  hundred,  having  for  their  leader  Anaxarchus,  a  Theban, 
chosen  in  respect  of  their  descent  from  the  Tbebans,  first  as^ 
saulted  Methymna,  but  beaten  in  the  attempt  by  the  Athenian 
gtoison  that  ca^ie  Sgainst  them  from  Mitylene,  and  again  in 
a  skilmish  without  the  cTty  driven  quite  away,  they  pa^ed  by 
the  way  of  the  mountain  to  Eressus,  and  caused  it  to  revolt. 
Thrasyllus  therefore  intended  to  go  thither  with  his  gallies^ 
and  to  assault  it.  At  his  coming,  he  found  Thrasybulus  there 
also  before  him,  with  five  gallies  from  Samos :  for  he  had  been 
advertised  of  the  outlaws  coming  over;  but  being  too  late  to  pre- 
vent them,  he  went  to  Eressus,  and  lay  before  it  at  anchor. 
Hither  also  came  two  gallies  of  Methymna,  that  weis  going 
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home  from  tbe  Hellespont ;  so  that  they  were  In  all  threescore 
and  seven  sail,  out  of  which  they  made  an  army,  intending 
with  engines,  or  any  other  way  they  could,  to  taJce  Eressus 
by  assault. 

In  the  mean  time  Mindarus  and  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  that 
was  at  Chios,  when  they  had  spent  two  days  in  victualling  their 
gallics,  and  had  received  of  the  Chians,  three  Chian  *  Tessara- 
costes  a  man,  on  the  third  day  put  speedily  off  from  Chios ; 
and  kept  far  from  the  shore,  that  they  might  not  fall  amongst 
the  gallies  at  Eressus.  And  leaving  Lesbos  on  the  left  hand, 
went  to  the  continent  side,  and  putting  in  at  a  haven  in  Crate- 
rei,  belonging  to  the  territoiy  of  Phocaea,  and  there  dining, 
passed  along  the  territory  of  Syme,  and  came  to  Arginusae  in 
the  continent  over  against  Mitylene,  where  they  supped.  From 
thence  they  put  forth  late  in  the  night,  and  came  to  Hermatus, 
a  place  in  the  continent  over  against  Methymna,  and  after  din- 
ner going  a  great  pace  by  Leetus,  LArissa,  Harmaxitus,  and' 
other  the  towns  in  those  parts,  came  before  midnight  to  Khie- 
tium  ;  this  now  is  in  Hellespont.  But  some  of  his  gallies  put 
in  at  Sigeum  and  other  places  thereabouts. 

The  Athenians  that  lay  with  eighteen  gallies  at  Sestus,  knew 
that  the  Peloponnesians  were  entering  into  the  Hellespont  by  the 
fires,  both  those  which  their  own  watchmen  put  up,  and  by  the 
many  which  appeared  on  the  enemies'  shore,  and  therefore  the 
same  night,  in  all  haste,  as  they  were,  kept  the  shore  of  Cher- 
sonesus  towards  Elseus,  desiring  to  get  out  into  the  wide  sea, 
and  to  decline  the  fleet  of  the  enemy ;  and  went  out  unseen  of 
those  sixteen  gallies  that  lay  at  Abydus  (though  these  had  warn- 
ing before  from  the  fleet  of  their  friends  that  came  on  to  watch 
tl^m  narrowly  that  they  went  not  out)  but  in  the  morning 
being  in  sight  of  the  fleet  with  Mindarus,  and  chased  by  him, 
they  could  not  all  escape,  but  the  most  of  them  eot  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  into  Lemnos ;  only  four  of  the  hindmost  were  ta- 
ken near  Elaeus ;  whereof  tlie  Peloponnesians  took  one  with 
the  men  in  her  that  had  run  herself  on  ground  at  the  temple  of 
Protesilaus,  and  two  other  without  the  men,  and  set  fire  on  a 
fourth  abandoned  upon  the  shore  of  Imbrus. 
^  After  this,  they  besieged  Elaeus  the  same  dav  with  those  gu- 
iles of  Abydus  which  were  with  them,  and  with  the  rest,  bSng 
now  altogether  fourscore  and  six  sail.  But  seeing  it  would  not 
yield,  they  went  away  to  Abydus. 

The  Athenians  who  had  been  deceived  by  their  spies,  and 
not  imagining  that  the  enemies  fleet  could  have  gone  by  with- 
out their  knowledge,  and  attended  at  leisure  the  assHEuilt  of 

•  A  Tetsarecofte  senmetb  to  hare  been  a  eoio  amonpt  the  Cbiam,  anil  tht 
ISartietb  part  of  tome  other  f  realer  eoin. 
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Eressus,  when  now  they  knew^^hey  were  gone,  immediately 
left  Eressus,  and  hasted  to  the  defence  of  Hdlespont.  By  the 
way  they  took  two  gidlies  of  the  Peloponnesians,  that  having 
ventured  into  the  main  more  boldly  in  following  the  enemy 
than  the  rest  had  done,  chanced  to  light  upon  the  fleet  of  the 
Athenians. 

The  next  day  they  came  to  Elaeus  and  staid,  and  thither  from 
Imbrus  came  unto  them  those  other  gallies  that  had  escaped 
from  the  enemy.  Here  they  spent  five  days  in  preparation  far 
a  battle.  After  this,  they  fought  in  this  manner.  The  Athe- 
,  nians  went  by  the  shore,  ordering  their  gallies  one  by  one  to- 
wards Sestus.  The  Peloponnesians  also,  when  they  saw  thb, 
brought  out  their  fleet  against  them  from  Abydus. 

Being  sure  to  fight,  they  drew  out  their  fleets  in  length,  the 
Athenians  along  the  shore  of  Chersonesus,  beginning  at  Idacus, 
and  reaching  as  fiur  as  Arrhiance,  threescore  and  six  gallies.  And 
the  Peloponnesians  from  Abydus  to  Dardanus,  fourscore  and 
six  gallies.  In  the  right  wing  of  the  Peloponnesians  were  the 
Syracusians,  in  the  other  Mindarus  himself,  and  those  gallies 
that  were  nimblest.  Amongst  the  Athenians,  Thrasyllus  had 
the  left  wingy  and  Thrasvbulus  the  right,  and  the  rest  of  the 
commanders  every  one  the  place  assigned  him. 

Now  the  Pelo|x>nnesians  laboured  to  give  the  first  onset,  and 
with  their  left  wing  to  over-reach  the  right  wing  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  keep  them  from  going  out,  and  to  drive  those  in  the 
middle  to  the  sh(ve  which  was  near.  The  Athenians,  who  per- 
ceived it,  where  the  enemy  went  about  to  cut  ofi^  their  way  out, 
put  forth  the  same  way  that  they  did,  and  out  went  them. 

The  left  wing  of  the  Athenians  was  also  gone  forward  by  this 
time,  beyond  the  point  called  Cynos-sema  *  ,  by  means  whereof 
that  part  of  the  ftrat  which  was  in  the  midst,  became  both  weaJ^ 
and  divided,  especially  when  theirs  was  the  less  fleet;  and  the 
sharp  and  angular  figure  of  the  place  about  Cynos-s^ma  took 
away  the  sight  of  what  passed  there,  from  those  that  were  on 
the  other  8i&« 

The  Peloponnesians  therefore  charging  this  middle  part,  both 
drove  their  gallies  to  the  dry  land,  and  being  for  superior  in 
fight,  went  out  after  them,  and  assaulted  them  upon  the  shore. 
And  to  help  them,  neither  was  Thrasvbulus  able,  who  was  in 
the  right  wing,  for  the  multitude  of  the  enemies  that  pressed 
him;  nor  Thirasyllus  in  the  left  wing,  both  because  he  could 
not  see  what  was  done  for  the  promontory  of  Cynos-sema,  and 
because  ako  he  was  kept  from  it  by  the  Syracusians  and  others 
lying  vpon  his  hands,  no  fewer  in  number  than  themselves.  Till 

*  The  septtlcbrt  of  IlMalia.    Enrip. 
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at  last  the  Pdqxmiiesians  bold  upon  their  ^ctory^  chasiog  some 
one  gaily,  some  another,  fell  into  some  disorder,  in  a  part  of 
their  army*  And  then  those  about  Thrasybulus  having  observed 
that  the  opposite  gallies  sought  now  no  more  to  go  beyond  them, 
turned  upon  them,  and  fighting,  put  than  presently  to  flight. 
And  having  also  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  such  gallies 
of  the  Peloponnesians  of  that  part  that  had  the  victory,  as  were 
scattered  afaoroad,  some  they  assaulted,  but  the  greatest  number 
they  put  into  affiright  unfoughten.  The  Syxacusians  also,  whom 
tiiose  about  Thrasyllus  had  already  caused  to  shrink,  when  they 
saw  the  rest  fly,  fled  outright. 

This  defeat  being  given,  and  the  Pdoponnesians  having  for 
the  most  part  escaped,  first  to  the  river  Pydius,  and  aftemwds 
to  Abydua;  though  the  Athenians  took  but  few  of  their  gallies 
(for  the  narrowness  of  the  Hellespont  afforded  to  the  enemy  a 
short  retreat)  yet  the  victory  was  the  most  seasonable  to  them 
that  could  be.  For  having  till  this  day  stood  in  fear  of  the 
Peloponnesian  navy,  both  for  the  loss  which  they  had  received 
by  Uttle  and  little,  and  also  for  the  great  loss  in  Sicily,  they  now 
ceased  either  to  accuse  themselves,  or  to  think  highly  any 
longer  of  the  naval  power  of  their  enemies.  The  gallies  they 
took  were  these ;  eight  of  Chios,  five  of  Corinth,  <^  Ambracia 
two,  of  Leucas,  Laconia,  Syracuse,  and  Pellene,  one  apiece.  Of 
their  own  they  lost  fifteen. 

When  they  had  set  up  a  trophy  in  the  promontory  of  Cynos- 
sema,  and  taken  up  the  wrecks,  and  given  truce  to  the  enemies 
to  £etch  away  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  they  presently  sent  away 
a  gaily  with  a  messenger  to  carry  news  of  the  victory  to  Athens. 
The  Atheniiins,  upon  &e  coming  in  of  this  gaily,  hearing  of  their 
unexpected  good  fortune,  were  encouraged  much  after  their  loss 
in  Euboea,  and  after  their  sedition^  and  conceived  that  their 
estate  might  yet  keep  up,  if  they  plied  the  business  ooura- 
giously. 

The  fourth  day  after  tlus  battle,  the  Athenians  that  were  in 
Sestus,  having  hastily  prepared  their  fleet,  went  to  Cyzieos 
which  was  cevolted;  and  espying  as  they  passed  by,  tlie  eight 
^dliesL  oome  from  B3rzantium,  riding  under  Harpagium  and 
rriapus,.set  upon  them,  and  having  also  overcome  those  that 
came  to  Aeir  aid  from  the  land,  took  them.  Then  coming  to 
Cyasicus,  being  an  open  town,  they  brought  it  again  to  their 
own  power,  and  levied  a  sum  of  money  amongst  them. 

The  Peloponnesians  in  the  mean  time  going  from  Abydus  to 
Ekeus,  recovered  as  many  of  their  gallies  formerly  taken,  as 
remained  whole.  The  rest  the  Eleusiaos  had  bumt.  Th^ 
also  sent  Hippocrates  and  Epicles  into  Euboea^  to  fetch  away 
the  fleet  that  was  there. 
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About  the  same  time  also,  returned  Aleibi^des  to  Samos  with 
his  thirteeu  gallies  from  Caunus  and  Phaselis^  reporting,  that  he 
had  diverted  the  Phoenician  fleet  from  coming  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  and  that  he  had  inclined  Tissaphernes  to  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Athenians,  more  than  he  was  before.  Thence  man- 
ning out  nine  gallies  more,  he  exacted  a  great  sum  of  money 
of  the  Halicarnasseans,  and  fortified  Cos.  Being  npw  almost 
autumn,  he  returned  to  Samos. 

The  Pelo{K)nnesians  being  now  in  Hellespont^  the  Antan- 
drians  (who  are  iEolians)  received  into  the  city  men  of  arms 
from  Abydus  by  land  through  mount  Ida,  upon  injury  that  had 
been  done  them  by  Arsaces,  a  deputy  lieutenant  of  Tissapher- 
nes. This  Arsaces  having  feigned  a  certiun  war,  not  declared 
against  whom  had  formerly  called  out  the  chiefest  of  theDelians 
(Uie  which  in  haUowing  of  Delos  by  the  Athenians  were  turned 
out,  and  had  planted  themselves  in  Adramittium)  to  go  with  him 
to  this  war.  And  when  under  colour  of  amity  and  confederacy 
he  had  drawn  them  out,  he  observed  a  time  when  they  were  at 
dinner^  and  having  hemmed  them  in  with  his  own  soldiers  mur- 
dered them  with  darts.  And  therefore  for  this  act's  sake,  fear- 
ing lest  he  might  do  some  unlawful  prairie  against  them  also, 
and  for  that  he  had  otherwise  done  them  injury,  they  cast  hb 
garrison  out  of  their  citadel. 

Tissaphernes  hearing  of  this,  (being  the  act  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  as  well  as  that  at  Miletus,  or  that  at  Cnidus :  for  in 
those  cities  his  garrisons  had  also  been  cast  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner) and  conceiving  that  he  was  deeply  charged  to  them,  and 
fearing  lest  they  should  do  him  some  other  hurt ;  and  withal 
not  enduring  that  Pharnabazus  should  receive  them,  and  with 
less  time  and  cost  speed  better  against  the  Athenians  then  he 
had  done,  resolved  to  make  a  journey  to  them  in  the  Hellespont, 
both  to  complain  of  what  was  done  at  Antandrus,  and  to  clear 
himself  ^  his  accusations,  the  best  he  could,  as  well  concern- 
ing the  Phoenician  fleet,  as  other  matters.  And  first  he  put 
in  at  Ephesus,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  Diana, 

When  the  winter  following  this  summer  shall  be  ended,  the 
one  and  twentieth  year  [of  this  war]  shall  be  complete. 
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Apidanus,  229. 

Apodoti,  177« 

Apollo  Maloeis,  132. 

Arcadians,  borrowed  ships  for 
the  Trojan  war,  6. 

Archedice,  daughter  of  Hip- 
pias,  her  epitaph,  346. 

Archidamus,  king  of  Lacede- 
mon,  general  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  SO.  blamed  for 
his  delay  at  Oenoe,  86.  pur- 
pose in  staying  at  Acharnffi, 
ibid,  his  protestation  against 
Plataea,  112. 

Archon.  The  nine  arcbontes, 
61. 

Arcturus,  114. 

An  Argilian  betrayeth  Pausa- 
nias,  65.  . 

Argenum,  439. 

Argives,  They  refuse  to  re- 
new the  truce  with  Sparta, 
and  why,  267.  they  treat  of 
league  against  the  Lacede- 
monians, with  the  rest  of 
the  Grecians,  275.  they  seek 
peace  with  Sparta,  283.  they 
make  league  with  Athens, 
286.  their  army  intercept- 
ed between  the  armies  of 
their  enemies,  294.  they  re- 
nounce their  league  with 
the  Mantineans,  304. 

Argos,  6,  Argos  Araphilochi- 
um,    109.   imTided  by   the 
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Ambraciots,  182.  Aigos  oli- 
garchised,    again  relapseth 
into  a  democracy,  305. 
Aristeus^  16^  30,  SI. 
AristogitoD,   11.  his  fact  a- 
gainst  the  tyrants,  343.  et 
sequentia. 
Ariston,  his  stratagem,  393. 
Armies,  a  property  of  all  ar- 
mies in  fight ;  what  it  is, 
300.  greatness  of  the  Athe- 
nian army  set  forth  for  Si- 
cily, 339. 
Armour    ordinarily  worn,  4. 
laid  by   first  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 4. 
Artaphemes,  ambassador  from 
the  king  of  Persia,  to  Sparta, 
taken  by  the  Athenians,  and 
his  letters  read,  214. 
Artaxerxes,67*his  death,  215. 
Artynae,  a  magistracy  in  Ar- 

gOB,  288. 
Asine,  216. 
Asopius,  the  son  of  Phormio, 

134. 
Astacus,  90,  129. 
Astyochus,  general  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  432.  his  dan- 
ger, 439.  he  discloseth  the 
treason    of   Phrynichus   to 
Alcibiades,  448.  in  danger 
to  be  slain  by  mutiny,  465. 
discharged  of  liis  command, 
ibid. 
Atalante,  91,  174. 
Athenians,  the  first  of  the  Gre- 
cians that  grew  civil,  4.  they 
wore    the    grasshopper    in 
their  hair,  ibid,  their  man- 
?  ner  of  governing  their  con- 
federates, 11.  their  disposi- 
tion, 35.    they    break  the 
league  by  aiding  the  Corcy- 
rceans,  27.  they  wall  their 
city,  44.  their  victory  at  the 


river  Eurymedon,  49.  their 
reputation  formuralassaults, 
ibid,  how  they  got  the  lead- 
ing of  Greece,  47.  the  Gre- 
cians hate  them  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  Mrai^  73.  they 
refuse  to  hear  the  messenger 
from  Archidamus,  81.  their 
custom  of  living  in  the  coun- 
try towns,  83.  their  revenue 
and  treasure,  82.  their  forces, 
83.  they  loved  to  hear  and 
tell  news,  95.  they  seek 
peace  with  the  Lacedemo- 
.  nians,  103.  they  question 
their  commanders  for  com- 
pounding with  Potidaea,  1 1 0. 
they  desire  to  conquer  Sici- 
ly, 172.  they  banish  their 
commanders  for  returning 
out  of  Sicily,  22 1 .  they  with- 
hold the  gallies  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  at  Pylus,  upon  a 
cavil,  86.  they  refuse  to  ren- 
der Pylus,  and  why,  279. 
they  war  on  Macedonia, 
371.  they  break  the  peace 
with  Lacedemon,  3 19.  their 
miserable  rising  firom  Syra- 
cuse, and  their  final  defeat, 
413.  et  seq.  they  were  fitter 
to  be  friends  of  the  Persians, 
than  were  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  why,.  446.  et 
seq. 

Athens,  made  great  by  The* 
sens,  18*.  greatest  in  the 
time  of  Pericles,  107* 

Athos,  245.  by  what  natknis 
inhabited,  ibid. 

Atreus,  5. 

Attica,  sterile  ground,  2.  how 
it  became  populous,  ibid, 
invaded,  55.  86.  98.  131. 
142.  190,  382. 

Axius,  128. 
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Bacchanal  holidays,  city  Bac- 
chanals celebrated  in  the  end 
of  winter,  84. 
Battles,  by  sea  between  the 
Corey  reans  and*Corinthi«ms, 
16.  24.  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  i£ginetfie,    116. 
between  the  Athenians  and 
Peloponnesians   at    Cecry- 
phaleia,  ibid.  atHalias,  ibid, 
between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Samians,  56.  between 
the  Athenians  and  Phoeni- 
cians,    &c.    58.    between 
Phormio  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,   117*   ags^io^    122. 
between  the  Peloponnesians 
and  Corcyrfeans,   168.  be- 
tween  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Athenians  at  Pylus,  196. 
between  the  Syracusians  and 
Athenians  in  the  streight  of 
Messana,  202.  between  the 
Syracusians  and  Athenians, 
in   the   great   haven,   383. 
again,    125.    again,    278. 
again,    409.    between    the 
Athenians  and  Corinthians, 
51.  between  the  Athenians 
and  Peloponnesians  at  Ere- 
tria,   472.  at   Cynos-sema, 
478.  by  land,  between  the 
Athenians  and  Corinthians 
at  Potidsea,  31.  between  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponne- 
sians in    Megaris,    52.   at 
Tftnagra,  ibid,  between  the 
Athenians  und  Boeotians  at 
Coronea,  54.  between  the 
Atnbraciots    and    Aeama- 
nians^     183.    between    the 
Athenians  and  Corinthians 
at  Solygia,    211.   between 
the  Athenians  and  Boeotians 


at  DeUum,  838.  between  the 
Lacedemonians  and  Ar- 
gives,  300.  between  the  Sy- 
racusians and  Athenians, 
3&K  between  the  sapie  bjt 
n^^,  396.  balwatB  the 
Athenians  and  Pekponae- 
sians  at  Miletus^  435. 
Berrhaea,  30. 
Bell    (a)   used   in  going  the 

round,  258. 
Best  (the)  man,  42. 
Birds  died  of  the  pestilence, 

100. 
Bjsaltia,  128. 

Bithynians,  are  Thfacians  on 
>  Asia  side  of  the  Bosphorus, 

227. 
Boeotarchontes,  235. 
Bceotia,  fertile  groond^  2L  call- 
ed formerly  Cadmeis,  8.  the 
Boeotians  came  from  Amc 
in  Thessaly,  ibid,  are  over- 
come in  battle  at  Oenophy- 
ta,  5S.  overcome  at  Coro- 
nea, 55.  they  take  Heraclea 
into  protection^  290. 
Boium^  52. 
Bolbe,  the  lake,  30. 
Bolissus,  434. 
Bomians,  178. 

Bottiedis    revolteth  firom   the 
Athenians,  32.  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians  fight, 
115. 
Bottia,  128. 

Brasidas  saves  Methone,  and. 
is  publicly  praised  at  Sparta, 
88.  joined  as  a  oounseHor 
with  Cnemus,  167*  swoon- 
eth  of  his  wounds  at  Pylus, 
195.  he  passeth  thioagh 
Thessaly,  229.  refuseth  to 
aid  Perdiccas,  231.  taketh 
Acanthus,  232.  is  praised 
by  the  author,  230«  is  en- 
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vied  at  Sfiarta,  245.  he 
taketh  Torooe^  24«.  and 
Lecythiis,  247*  is  honoured 
by  the  SionceaBSy  251.  he 
recriireth  Menda  that  re- 
volteth  from  the  Athenians, 
252.  his  retreat  oat  of  Lyn- 
cu%  255.  be  attempteth 
Potidsea  by  night,  258.  his 
stratagem  agaioat  Qeon  at 
Amphipolis,  2€2.  his  death, 
burial  and  honours,  265.  et 
seq. 

Bucolion,  258. 

Badorus,  125. 

Bupfanis,  249. 

Burial.  How  the  Carians 
'  were  buried,  S. 


Ceeadas,  66. 

Callkns,  178. 

CalUas  general  of  the  Athe- 
nians at  Potideea,  SO,  82. 

Callirrhoe^  a  fountaiq^  ot  the 
nine-pipes,  84. 

Calydon,  180. 

Camarina,  when  and  by  whofti 
built,  318.  refusedi  to  re- 
ceive the  All&efiiaBS,  342. 

Cardamyls,  434. 

Carians,  inhabtted  the  Cycla- 
des,  3.  addicted  to  robbery, 
-5;  expelled  the  Cydades  by 
MiQos^  3.  known  by  their 
form  t>f  burial,  5. 

Cameiua,  a  month  kept  holy 
by  the  Doreaoa,  291.  Car- 
neian  holidays,  302. 

Caryae,  292. 

Carystvs,  48. 

Catalogue  of  the  eonfedfiSrates 
of  both  sides  at  Syracuse, 
402.  Catalogue  of  the  con- 


fe^enates  of  the  "bacedemo- 
niabs  and  Atfaeniana,  79.^ 
et  seq. 

Catana  surprised  t)y  the  Athe- 
nians, 342.  when  and  by 
whom  built,  317* 

Caulonia,  385. 

Cause  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  13,  44. 

Cenchreae,  4.8. 

Cej^iallenia,  90,  91. 

Cerdylium,  £62. 

Cestrine,  25. 

Cerdne,  127. 

ChseroBflea,  54.  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  ibid,  the  Boeo- 
tian outlaws  seek  to  betray 
it,  228.  subjedt  to  the  city 
of  OrchomenuB,  229. 

'Chaicideans,  they  revolt  frofti 
the  Athenians,  29.  they  re- 
tire to  OlynthuB,  ibid,  they 
procure  an  army  out  of  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  why,  237. 
they  league  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  276. 

Chalcideus  slain,  434. 

Chalcis,  53.  118. 

Challaeans,  179. 

•Chaonianfi,  115,  116.  d^end- 
ed  by  the  men  of  Stratus^ 
H7. 

Cbeimerium,  24. 

Chiaos  not  deprived  of  liberty 
by  the  Athenians,  and  why, 
135.  forced  to  raze  tfieir 
city  wall,  214.  desi)^  to  be 
protected  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, 426.  revolt  item  the 
Athenianos,  430.  kept  by  the 
Athenians,  from  the  use  of 
the  sea^  485. 

Chrosts,  a  territory,  1 15. 

Chrysis,  woman  pnest  of  Juno 
at  Atgt^i  slept  whilst  the 
temple  wa6  fired,  258. 
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Cimon^  50.  taketh  Eion^  48. 
ivarreth  on  Cyprus,  54.  dieth 
before  Citium,  ibid. 

Cithfieron,  113. 

Claros  the  city,  145. 

Clazomenie,  438. 

Clearidas  endeavoureth  to  dis- 
solve the  peace,  272. 

Cleobulus,  280. 

CleoD  hindereth  the  peace 
with  the  Lacedemonians, 
204.  undertaketh  the  ex- 
punging of  Sphacteria,  ibid, 
his  boast,  ibid,  he  warreth 
on  Amphipolis,  261.  is  in 
contempt  with  his  army, 
ibid,  winneth  Torone,  262. 
is  slain  at  Amphipolis,  265. 

Cleonffi,  245. 

Cnemus  overconie  at  sea  by 
Phormio,  123. 

Colonse,  64. 

Colophon,  145.  haven  of  the 
Colophonians,  near  Torone, 
261. 

Combinations  for  offices,  450. 

Corcyra  metropolitan  of  Epi- 
damnus,  IS.  strong  in  ship- 
14.    called    of    old 


PI 


'ing> 


?haeacia,  ibid,  conveniently 
situated  for  passage  into 
Sicily,  24.  Corcyrseans  not 
accustomed  to  league  with 
others,  18,  21.  masters  of 
the  sea,  18.  divers  of  them 
taken  by  the  Corinthians  in 
Anactorium,  28,  S3,  their 
sedition  beginneth,  165.  the 
great  men  take  sanctuary, 
1 67*  they  encamp  on  Istone, 
172. 
Corinthians  protect  Epidam- 
nus,  15.  their  expostulation 
with  the  Athenians,  27. 
Corinthia,  invaded  by  the 
Athenians,    123.     Corinth 


how  for  from  the  sea  that 
looketh  towards  Athens, 
211.  Corinthians  fall  off 
from  the  Lacedemonians  to 
the  Argives,  and  why,  274, 
275.  they  fall  off  ag^n  from 
the  Argives,  and  why,  288, 
289.  they  resolve  to  aid  the 
Syracusians,  361. 

Coronea,  55. 

Corontee,  129. 

Cortyta,  217. 

Corycus,  439. 

Coryphasion,  190. 

Cos,  442. 

Council  of  the  Bean,  455. 

Cranii,  90,  91,280. 

Crissaean  gulf,  52,  117,  124. 

Crocylium,  178. 

Customs  (in)  as  in  arts,  the 
newest  prevail,  35.  Custom 
of  the  Lacedemonians  not 
hastily  to  condemn  a  Spar- 
tan, 64.  Custom  of  the 
Thracians  touching  gifts, 
127. 

Cyclades  governed  by  the  sons 
of  Minos,  3. 

Cydonia,  119. 

Cyllene,  17,  119. 

Cylon,  61. 

Cynos-sema,  477« 

Cynuria,  217,  283. 

Cyreneans,  399. 

Cyrrhus,  128. 

Cythera,  opposite  to  Malea, 
215,  216.  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  ibid.  Cythero- 
dices,  216.  CythersBans  re- 

-  moved  into  the  Cyclades, 
318. 

Cytinium,  52. 

Cyzlcus  recovered  by  the 
Athenians,  478. 
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Dapbnus^  438. 

DascoD^  350. 

DauHa,  90. 

Decelea.  The  incommodi- 
ties  arising  to  the  Athenians 
by  thd  fortiBcation  there, 
386. 

Delphi,  16. 

Delos  consecrated,  260.  no 
man  might  be  born  or  suf- 
fered to  die  in  Delos,  181. 
Delian  games,  ibid.  Delians 
driven  out  of  Delos,  are  re- 
ceived into  Adramyttium, 
260.  replanted  in  Delos, 
277. 

Delium,  in  the  territory  of 
Tanagra,  228.  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  235.  battle  at 
Delium,  238. 

Democracy.  Democracy  con- 
s|;Hred  against  Athens,  52. 
Democracy  dissolved  at  Ar- 
gos,  305. 

Democracy,  what  it  is,  363. 

Demosthenes  invadeth  iEtolia, 
177- is  defeated,  178.  fear- 
eth  to  return  to  Athens,  ibid, 
he  maketh  peace  with  the 
Peloponnesians  shut  up  in 
Olpfie,  and  why,  178.  his 
acts  in  Acarnania,  182.  et 
seq.  he  attempteth  Siphas 
in  Boeotia,  235.  he  taketh 
in  Pylus,  190.  he  putteth 
the  fort  before  Epidaurus 
into  the  hands  of  the  Epi- 
daurians,  and  how,  305,  he 
aniveth  at  Syracuse,  394. 
his  attempt  at  Epipolae,  ibid, 
adviseth  to  rise  from  before 
Syracuse,  398.  is  taken  pri- 
soner^ 418. 


Dercaeans,  129. 

Derdas  brother  to  Perdiccas^ 
29. 

Dialogue  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Melians,  307. 

Dli,  126. 

Diomilus,  a  fugitive  of  Andros, 
367*  slain  a.t  EpipolaB,  ibid. 

Dion  in  Maccdonie,  229. 

Dion  in  mount  Athos,  245. 

Doberus,  I27. 

Dolopia,  130. 

Dorieus  of  Khodes,  victor  in- 
the  Olympian  games,  134. 

Doris,  metropolitan  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  52. 

Drabescus,  49. 

Droans,  129. 

Drimyssa,  438, 

Dyme,  119. 


E 

Earthquake  attributed  to  the 
violation  of  religion,  62, 

Earthquake  at  '  Delos,  79. 
Earthquake  hindereth  the 
Lacedemonians  from  invad- 
ing Attica,  173.  Earth- 
quakes, 215.  173.  174.  their 
natural  cause^  ibid. 

Echinades,  130. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  89^  215. 
of  the  moon,  400.  it  keepeth 
Nicias  from  removing  from, 
before  Syracuse,  ibid. 

Eetioneia  fortified,  by  whom, 
and  why,  469. 

Egestaean  ambassadors  at. 
Athens,  319.  the  Egestseans* 
deceive  the  Athenians,  and 
how,  3iO. 

Eidomeue,  128. 

Eidonia,  128.  Eidonians^  49,. 

Eion,  48,  214. 
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Elaphdbolion,  271. 

Eleans^  their  league  with 
Corinth,  277-  their  quarrel 
Mrith  the  Lepreates^  ibid, 
and  with  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, ibid,  they  leave  the 
Argive  army,  and  why,  296. 
they  refuse  to  be  compre- 
hended in  the  peace  between 
the  Lacedemonians  and 
Athenians,  268. 

Eleatis,  25. 

Eleus,  an  island  adjacent  to 
Miletus,  436. 

Enipeus,  229. 

Eorda,  128. 

Ephesus,  67- 

Ephori,  their  power  to  impri- 
son their  king,  64. 

Ephyre,  24. 

Epidamnus,  14.  Epidamnians 
implore  the  aid  of  the  Cor- 
cyraeans,  ibid,  they  put 
themselves  into  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Corinthians,  ibid. 

Epidaurus  taken  by  the  Cor- 
cyraeans,  16.  Epidaurus, 
102.  Epidaurian  war,  291. 
Epidaurus  besieged  by  the 
Athenians,  302.  Epidaurus 
Limera,  217- 

Epidemiuigi,  magistrates,  29, 

Epipolffi,  367  • 

Erse  revolteth  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 432. 

Eressus,  146.  revolteth,  434. 

Eretrians  betray  the  Athe* 
nians,  473. 

Erineus,  52. 

Erythrae,  142.  145. 

Euarchus,  tyrant  of  Astacfaus, 
91. 

Euboea  revolteth  from  the 
Athenians,  55.  recovered  by 
Pericles,  ibid.  Euboea,  132. 
Euboeans  send  to  Agis  for 


protection,  425. 
Euenus,  118. 
EusperitfiB,  309. 
Eupolium,  179. 
Euristheus,  6. 
Europus,  128. 
Euryalus,  367,  374. 
Eurymedon  slain,  400. 
Eurytanians,  177« 
Euxinesea,  126. 
Exaction,  cause  of  revolt,  49. 


Fable  of  Alcmeeon,  ISO. 
Factions  of  the  Grecians,  10. 
Fattest  soils  most  subject  to 

change  of  inhabitants,  2. 
Fear  the  cause  of  fiouth  in  lea- 
gues, 135. 
Fear  of  injury  to  come,  cause 

of  war,  136. 
Fire.    A  great  fire  in  Platsa, 

114.  Fires  significant,  125. 

1^9'   Fire  breaketh  out  of 

.Etna,  187. 
Fleet  of  Athenians  at  Salamk, 
•  how  great,  37-  the  fleet  for 

Sicily,  334.  how  great,  339. 

not  received  by  the  cities  of 

Sicily,  ibid. 
Fort  before  Epidaurus,  S02. 

the  fortifications  of  the  Ple- 

loponnesians  about  Plataea, 

140. 
Funeral  at  Athens  for  the  first 

slain  in  the  war^  91. 


G 

Games  Olympian,  4. 
Gapselus,  244.  262. 
Garments  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nian nobility,  4. 
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Gela,  when,   and  by  whom 

built,  317. 
Geomori,  483* 
Geraestus,  132. 
Greranea,  62.  225.  51. 
Getes,  127. 
Gifts,  the  custom  of  the  Thra- 

cians  to  take  gifts,  127. 
Gigonus,  31. 
Gongylus  keepeth  the  Syracu- 

sians  from  yielding  to  the 

Athenians,  375. 
Gortynia,  128. 
GrasslK>ppers    w<^n    by    the 

Athenians,  4. 
Greece  divided  into  leagues, 

10. 
Gsestonia,  12S. 
Gylippus,  general  of  the  Pe- 
'  loponnesians    at    Syracuse, 

366.  arriveth  at  Syracuse, 

374.   his  message  to    the 

Athenians,  itrid. 


H 

Halias,  5L  103. 

Harmodius,  11.  solicited  to 
love  by  Hipparchus,  343. 

Hellankus  the  historiographer, 
48. 

Hellas,  whence  so  called,  2. 

Hellen,  the  son  of  Deucalion, 
3. 

Helorine  way,  350. 

Helots,  65.  why  called  Mes- 
senians,  ibid,  liie  plots  of 
the  Lacedemonians  to  keep 
them  weak,  230. 

Heraclea,  when,  and  by  whom 
buik,  175.  infested  by  the 
Thei^ians,  176.  commo- 
diously  seated  for  the  war 
agsunst  Athens,  ibid.  He- 


raclea, 228.  weakened  by 
the  Dolopians,  290. 

Heracleides,  8. 

Hermione,  103. 

Hermocrates  banished,  465. 

Hestieeans  put  out  of  Euboea 
by  the  Athenians,  55. 

Hirea,  Vulcan's  shop,  173. 

Himera,  when  and  by  whom 
built,  318.  invaded  by  the 
Athenians,  186.  it  aideth 
GyKppus,  373. 

Hipparchus,  brother  to  Hip- 
pias  the  tyrant  of  Athens, 
slain  by  Harmodius  and 
Aristogiton,'  11.  soliciteth 
Harmodius  for  love,  and  is 
denied,  343.  disgraceth  Har- 
modius, 345.  how  slain,  ibid, 
why  thought  afterwaids  to 
have  been  the  tyrant,  ibid. 

Hippias,  tyrant  of  Alliens,  1 1 . 
344.  eldest  son  of  Pisistra- 
tus,  ibid,  driven  out  of  A- 
thens  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, retumeth  with  the 
Persians  to  Marathon,  346. 

Hiraiasy  an  Arcadian,  slain  by 
raches,  contrary  to  faith, 
146. 

Hippocrates  taketh  Delium,- 
215. 

Holy  war,  54. 

Holiday  (some)  or  other  at  A- 
tfaeos  continiially,  95. 

Homer,  3. 

Hope,  310. 

Horsemen,  361.  horsemen  or- 
dained by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, 216.    ^ 

Horsemen,  a  degree  in  estate 
at  Athens,  138. 

Hyccara,  348. 

Hypeibolus,  459. 

Hysift  of  Attica,  i42. 
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Hysiffi  of  Argia,  taken  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  306. 


lasus  taken  by  the  Pelopon- 

nesians,  437. 
Icthys,  promontory,  89, 
Ida,  215. 
Idomense,  185.  , 
legas,  374. 

Illy  rians  betray  Perdiecas,  253. 
Images  of  Mercury  at  Athens 

defaced,  330. 
Imbrians,  133. 
Inarus,  a  rebel  crucified,  53. 
Inessa,  180.  Inessseans,  3G6. 
Inscription  on  the  tripode  by 

Pausanias,  64.  by  the  Lace- 

monians,  ibid. 
Inundation   at  Orobiae,   174. 

at  Atalanta,  ibid. 
Ionia  planted  with  Athenians, 

8. 
Isthmi,  taken  by  the  building 

of  cities,  5.  Isthmus  of  Pal- 

lene,  31. 
Istone,  172. 

Italy,  whence  so , named,  316. 
Ithome,  50.  yielded  up,  ibid. 
Itonians,  261. 
Juno's  temple  at  Argos  burnt, 

258. 

K 

King  of  Lacedemon  had  but 
one  vote  in  council,  12. 

Kingdoms  with  honours  li- 
mited, 11. 


Lacedemonians.  Lacedemo- 
nian noblemen,  plain  in 
their  garments,  4.  Lacede- 
monians pulled  down  the 


tyrants  of  Greece,  10.  how 
they  governed  their  confe- 
derates, 11.  slow  to  war 
without  necessity,  57-  pre- 
tend the  liberty  of  Greece, 
11.  they  would  have  no 
walled  cities  without  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  why,  44. 
they  are  hindered  from  the 
invasion  of  Attica,  by  an 
earthquake,  174.  their  go* 
vemment  always  severe,  not 
always  just,  ]  76.  four  hun- 
dred Lacedemonians  put 
into  the  isle  Sphacteria,  1 93. 
they  desire  to  treat  for  their 
men  at  Pylus,  with  a  pri- 
vate committee,  200.  their 
men  taken  in  Sphacteria, 
put  in  bonds,  210.  they  seek 
peace  secretly,  ibid,  their 
policy  in  destroying  their 
Helots,  230.  they  seek  peace, 
and  why,  266.  their  men 
taken  in  Pylus,  delivered, 
273.  league  with  the  Ar- 
gives,  and  why,  280.  their 
ambassadors  roughly  used 
at  Athens,  284.  they  make 
league  privately  with  the 
Boeotians,  282.  they  war 
on  Argos,  293.  their  army 
at  Leuctra,  291.  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  Olympian 
games,  89,  90.  and  fined 
in  a  sum  of  money,  ibid, 
their  discipline  in  charging 
the  enemy,  300.  they  fight 
long  for  a  victory,  but  fol- 
low the  enemy  not  far,  301. 
they  make  ready  one  hun- 
dred gallies  for  the  Ionian 
war,  433.  commodious  ene- 
mies for  the  Athenians,  474^ 
Labdalum,  367- 
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Lsestrigones,  316. 

Laniachus,  his  opinion  touch- 
ing the  conduction  of  the 
Sicilian  war,  341.  slain, 
369. 

Lampsacus,  68.  revolteth  from 
the  Athenians,  453.  reco- 
vered again,  ibid. 

Laodicea,  258. 

Larissa,  229. 

JLatm6s,  the  island,  145. 

Leseans,  126. 

League,  two  great  leagues  in 
Greece,  10.  league  defen- 
sive between  the  Athenians 
and  Corcyraeans,  24.  league 
between  the  Ambraciots 
and  Acarnanians,  186.  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and 
Lacedemonians,  272.  be- 
tween the  Argives  and  £- 
leans,  &c.  277*  between 
the  Argives  and  Lacedemo- 
nians, 304.  between  the 
Lacedemonians  and  Tissa- 
phemes,  431.  again,  440. 
again,  452. 

Lebedus  revolteth  from  the 
Athenians,  432. 

Lecythus,  246,  247. 

Lemnos,  55.  133.  204. 

Leocorium,  11. 

Leontines  aided  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 172.  Leontine  com- 
mons driven  out  by  the 
few,  261.  Leontine  nobility 
go  to  dwell  at  Syracuse, 
ibid,  they  seize  on  certain 
places  of  their  own  terri- 
tory, ibid.  Leontium,  31 7- 

Leotychides,  general  at  My* 
cale,  44. 

Lepreates   quarrel    with    the 

.    Eleans,  277. 

Lesbosj  133.  received  into  the 


league  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  138.  revolteth  from 
the  Athenians,  157. 

Letter.  Letter  of  Nicias  to 
the  Athenian  people,  378. 
of  Xerxes  to  Pausanias,  63. 

Leucas,  17-25.  113.  177- 

Leucimna,  17*  25. 

Leuconium,  434. 

Leuctra  of  Arcadia,  251. 

Lichas,  a  Lacedemonian  whip- 
ped, 250.  sent  with  autho- 
rity into  Ionia,  441.  hated 
by  the  Milesians,  465. 

Limniea,  116. 

Lipara,  173. 

Lochagi,  298. 

Locri  Ozolse.    Thieves,  4. 

Locris  in  Italy,  confederate 
with  Syracuse,  1 73.  Locri- 
ans  make  peace  with  the 
Athenians,  262. 

Lycauro,  268.  291. 

Lynchestians,  126.  230,  231. 


'    M 

Macedonia.  The  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  the  Teme- 
nidffi,  128.  the  description 
of  that  kingdom,  ibid. 

Msedi,  127. 

Meenalia,  296. 

Magistracy.  A  new  magis- 
tracy erected  at  Athens,  432. 
Epidemiurgi  magistrates  at 
Potidaea,  29.  Cytherodices, 
a  magistracy,  216. 

Magnesia  of  Asia,  68. 

Magnesiansy  129. 

Malea,  133. 

Maloeis  Apollo,  132. 

Mantineans  and  Tegeates  fight, 
258.  their  league  with  tlic 
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Argiires,  275.  their  league 
with  the  LacedemoDians, 
276. 

Maratbusa,  438. 

Mecybern  taken  from  the 
Athenians,  282. 

MedeoD,  182. 

Megareans  foibidden  com- 
merce in  Attica,  33.  they 
revolt  from  the  Corinthians, 
50.  they  revolt  from  the 
Athenians,  55.  they  expect 
the  event  of  battle  between 
Brasidas  and  the  Athenians, 
225.  Megarean  outlaws  re- 
called, 226.  set  up  the  oli- 
garchy, 227.  they  refrise  to 
be  comprehended  in  the 
peace  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedemonians, 
269.  Megara  invaded  by 
the  Athenians,  91*  Megara 
attempted  by  the  Athenians, 
222.  treason  in  Megara 
discovered,  223. 

Megara  Hyblea,  366.  when 
and  by  whom  built,  317. 

Malieis,  175.  their  dialogue 
with  the  Athenians,  307* 

Malietia,  229. 

Melos,  80.  175.  besieged  by 
the  Aihenians,  ibid,  taken 
and  sacked,  314. 

Menda  revolteth  from  the 
Athenians,  252. 

Messana,  174.  revolteth  from 
the  Athenians,  189.  Messa- 
nians  invade  Naxos,  202. 
Messana,  why  called  Zan- 
cle,  318. 

Messapians,  179. 

Methone,  88.  219.  319. 

Methymne,  1 33 .  revoltethfrom 
the  rest  of  Lesbos,  132. 
Metfaymneans  war  on  An- 


tissa,  139. 

Methydfiiim,  293. 

Miletus  revolteth  from  the 
Athenians^  432. 

Mindarus,  general  of  the  Pe- 
loponaesians,  465.  goeth 
into  Helleqxmt,  475. 

Minoa,  '222.  taken  by  Nicias, 
155. 

Minos  first  that  had  a  great 
navy,  3.  5.  freed  the  sea  of 
pirates,  ibid,  master  of  the 
sea,  3. 

Mitylenians,  132.  why  not 
deprived  of  liberty,  136. 
Mitylenian  commons  yield 
the  city  to  the  Athenians, 
143,  sentence  at  Athens 
against  Mitylene,  146.  one 
thousand  Mitylenians  put 
to  deaitb,  155»  Mitylenian 
outlawslose  Antanckas,  226. 

Molossians,  116. 

Molychriuro,  119.  180a 

Month.  ElapheboUom,  250. 
271.  GerastioQ,  250.  Ajrte- 
misium,  271.  Cameins,  291. 

Mount  raised  againt  PkUasa, 
113. 

Mycale,  44. 

Mycakssus,  387* 

Mycen»,  6. 

Mygd0nia,^O.  128. 

Mylee,  174. 

Myonnesus,  144. 

Myrcinus,  244. 

Myronides,  51. 

Myus,  68.  139. 


N 

Navy  firet  bulk  by  Minos,  3. 
the  navies  of  old  time  in 
Greece,  9.  the  navy  of  the 
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Athenians  at  the  greatest 
when^  138. 

Naupactus,  50.  110.  defended 
by  Demosthenes,  ISO. 

Naxus,  the  island,  first  of  the 
Athenian  confederates  that 
was  brought  into  servitude, 
48. 

Naxus  of  Sicily,  202.  when 
and  by  whom  built,  317- 

Neapdis  of  Afiric,  399. 

Nemea  the  forest^  295* 

Neritum,  134. 

Nicias  goeth  with  an  amiy  to 
Melas,  1 75.  giveth  hisjpower 
to  levy  soldiers  to  Cleon, 
204.  winneth  Cythera,  216. 
goeth  ambassador  to  Lace- 
demon,  286.  chosen  gene- 
ral for  the  Sicilian  voyage, 
320.  his  opinion  touching 
the  managing  of  that  war, 
340.  his  stratagem  to  get 
landing  at  Syracuse,  348.  is 
assaulted  in  his  camp,  370. 
why  unwilling  to  rise  from 
before  Syracuse,  399.  he 
y^eldeth  himself  to  Gylip- 
pus,  419.  his  death  420. 

Njcias  of  Crete,  119. 

Nis8ea  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians, 51.  rendered,  224. 

Notium,  145,  146. 

Number  of  the  Lacedemonian 
army  against  the  Argives^ 
how  computed,  299. 

Nymphodorus  of  Abdera,  89^ 
90. 


Oar.    One  man  to  one  oar 

in  a  trireme,  124. 
Oath.    Form  of  the  oath  at 


the  making  of  the  peace 
between  the  Lacedemonians 
and  the  Athenians,  270. 

Odomantians,  129.  262. 

Odryste,  90. 

Oeantheans,  179. 

Oeneon^  ibid. 

Oenias,  54.  117*  compelled 
by  the  Acamanians  into  the 
Athenian  league,  228. 

Oenoe,  85.  betrayed  to  the 
Bceotians,  474. 

Oenophyta,  53. 

Oenuss»,  434. 

Oezyme,  244. 

Oligarchy,  of  the  four  hundred 
at  Athens,  456.  et  seq. 
they  enter  the  senate  house, 
457.  they  begin  to  decline, 
468.  are  assaulted  by  the 
populars,  470. 

Olophyxus,  245. 

Olpse,  182.  taken  by  the  Am 
braciots,  188. 

Olympia,  18. 

Olympian  games,  4.  289. 

Olympiade,  eighty-  eighth,  134. 

Olympisum,  349^  350.  3S4. 

Olympus,  229. 

Olynthus,  29.  31.  252. 

Oneius,  212. 

Ophionians,  177>  17^- 

Opus,  53. 

Omde.  The  Corcyraeans  re- 
fer then-  cause  to  the  oracle 
at  Delphi,  16.  oracle  at 
Delphi  consulted  by  the 
Epicbmnians,  14,  oracle  at 
I)elphi  encouragetfa  the  La- 
demonians,  57*  102. 

Orsdus  king  of  the  ParavsB- 
ans,  116. 

Oration  of  the  CoriDtliians  at 
Athens,  21 .  at  Sparta  Bj.  of 
the  Corcyrsans  at  Afhens^ 
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18.  of  the  Athenians  at  La* 
cedemon,  33.   of  Archida- 
mus^  40.    of  Sthenelaidus^ 
48.  of  Pericles  at  Athens, 
69.  of  Archidamus   to   his 
army,  80.  of  Pericles  at  the 
funeral,  92.  of  Pericles  to 
the  incensed  people,  104.  of 
Phormio  to  his  soldiers,  121. 
of  Cnemus  to  his  soldiers, 
120.  of  the  Mitylenians  at 
Olynipia,    134.     of    Cleon 
against     the     Mitylenians, 
147.  of  Diodotus  for  them, 
150.  of  the  Plataeans,  156. 
of  the    Thebans,    160.    of 
Demosthenes  to  his  soldiers, 
193.  of  the  Lacedemonians 
at  Athens,  197*  of  Hermo- 
crates   to   the   Sicilians   at 
Gela,  218.  of  Pagondas  to 
his   soldiers,  235.  of  Hip- 
pocrates, to    his    soldiers, 
238.  of  Brasidas  to  the  A- 
canthians,     232.    to     the 
Sionseans,  251.  to  the  To- 
ronaeans,  247.  to  his   sol- 
diers in  Lyncus,  253.  to  his 
soldiers  in  Amphipolis,  263. 
of  Nicias  against  the  Sici- 
liaa  voyage,  320.  again,  327. 
to  his  soldiers,  351.  to  his 
soldiers   about  to   fight  in 
the  great  haven,  398.  to  his 
soldiers  when  he  rose  from 
before  Syracuse,  414.  of  Al- 
cibiades  for  the  Sicilian  voy- 
age, 324.  against  the  Athe- 
nians at  Lacedemon,  362. 
of  Hermocrates  in  Syracuse, 
333.  at  Camarina,  354.  of 
Athenagoras,  336.  of  a  Sy- 
racusian  general,   338.    of 
Euphemus    at    Camarina, 
357. 


Orchomenus  seized  by  the 
Boeotian  outlaws,  54. 

Orchomenus  of  Arcadia  be- 
sieged by  the  Argives,  and 
taken,  295,  296. 

Orestes  king  of  Thessaly,  54. 

Orestis  of  Epirus,  258. 

Orestium,  296. 

OrnesB  pulled  down,  319. 

Orobiae,  174. 

Oropusy  88.  taken  by  the 
Athenians  by  treason,  453* 


Paches  killeth  Hippias  cap- 
tain of  the  Arcadians  in 
Notium,  by  fraud,  146. 

Psedaritus  slain,  45 1 . 

Pseonia,  128. 

Pasonians,  ibid. 

Pallas  Chalciceca,  62.  GG. 

Pallene,  29.  32. 

Panactum  taken  by  the  Boeo- 
tians, 261.  pulled  down, 
and  why,  283,  284. 

Panathensea,  12.  288. 

Pancratium,  289. 

Pallenses,  90. 

Palirenses,  ibid. 

Pangaeum,  128. 

Panormus  of  Achaia,  1 19.  of 
Milesia,  434. 

Paralia,  102. 

Paralians,  175. 

Paralus,  the  name  of  a  gaily, 
145. 

Patrae,  U8,  119.  291. 

Pausanias  hated  by  the  confe- 
derates, 48.  winneth  most 
of  Cyprus,  47*  his  insolent 
behaviour,  ibid,  sent  ficnr 
home,  ibid,  his  pride,  63. 
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driven  out  of  Byzantium, 
he  goeth  to  Colonae,  64.  his 
inscription  on  the  Tripode, 
ibid,  his  letter  to  Xerxes^ 
63.  he  conspireth  with  the 
Helots,  65.  is  betrayed  by 
an  Argilian,  ibid,  taketh 
sanctuary,  66.  his  death, 
ibid. 

Peace  between  the  Lacedemo- 
nians and  Athenians  for 
thirty  years,  55.  peace  in 
Sicily,  made  by  Hermo- 
crates,  221.  peace  between 
the  Lacedemonians  and  A- 
thenians  for  fifty  years,  269. 
not  liked  by  the  confede- 
rates, 272.  why  desired  by 
the  Lacedemonians,  267. 
crossed  by  the  ephores,  280. 
the  peace  made  after  the 
first  ten  years  war,  no 
peace,  275.  broken  in  the 
Mantineau  and  Epidaurus 
war,  ibid. 

PegfiB,  52. 

Peiraice,  88. 

Pelasgicum,  85. 

Pella,  128. 

Pelopides,  6. 

Peloponnesus,  whence  so  call- 
ed, 5.  inhabited  by  the  Do- 
reans,  8.  Peloponnesian  war, 
after  the  Persian,  fifty  years, 
51. 

Peloponnesus  invaded  by  the 
Athenians,  88.  103. 

Peloris,  201. 

Pelops,  5. 

Pentacosiomedimni,  138. 

Peparethus,  174. 

Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia 
revolteth  from  the  Athe- 
nians, 31.  procureth  an  ar- 
my out  of  Peloponnesus, 
229,  230.  declared  by  the 


Athenians  for  their  enemy, 
231.  betrayed  by  the  Illy- 
rians,  253.  fiieth  out  of 
Lyncus,  and  deserteth  Bra- 
sidas,  ibid,  maketh  peace 
with  the  Athenians,  257. 
stoppeth  the  passage  of 
the  Lacedemonians  through 
Thessaly,  ibid,  is  barred 
the  use  of  the  sea  by 
the  Athenians,  and  why, 
307. 

Pericles  warreth  on  Samos,  56. 
besiegeth  Oenia,  54.  de- 
scended of  a  stock  that  was 
under  the  curse  for  violation 
of  sanctuary,  62.  enemy  to 
the  Lacedemonians,  ibid, 
blamed  by  the  Athenians 
as  author  of  the  war,  87* 
gives  his  land  to  the  state, 
in  case  it  were  spared  by 
the  enemy,  82.  his  death 
and  praise,  104.  et  seq. 

Peripolium,  179. 

Perseides,  6. 

Pestilence  at  Athens,  99. 

Phaclum,  229. 

Phaeax  sent  into  Sicily,  261. 
moveth  war  against  Syra- 
cuse, ibid. 

Phaeinis,  priest  of  Juno,  258. 

Phagres,  128. 

Phaleron,  52. 

Phanocis,  228. 

Pharsalus,  54. 

Phaselis,  1 10. 

Pheia,  89. 

Philip  brother  to  Perdiccas, 
29. 

Phliasia  wasted  by  the  Ar- 
gives,  307. 

Phlius,  293. 

PhoceaB,  261. 

Phocsea,  438. 

Phoenicians,  addicted  to  rob- 
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bery,  5.  their  cities  in  Si- 
cily^ 316.  Phoenicia,  110. 

Phoenicus,  a  haven,  670. 

Phormio  wasteth  Chalcidea, 
32.  sent  to  Potideea,  ibid, 
sent  to  Naupactus,  110. 
fighteth  with  the  Corin- 
thians, ]18.  ii^th  Cnemus, 
1 24.  putteth  suspected  per- 
sons out  of  Stratus  and  Co- 
ronta,  129. 

Phrygii,  a  place  in  Corinthia, 

87. 

Phrytiichus  refuseth  battle, 
and  why,  486.  his  art  to 
elude  the  accusation  of  Al- 
cibiades,  448.  his  death,  470. 

Phthiotis,  3. 

Physca,  128. 

Phytia,  182. 

Pieria,  128. 

Piraeus,  better  to  the  Atheni- 
ans than  their  city,  47- 
when  walled  in,  ibid,  at- 
tempted by  the  Peloponne- 
sians,  124.  Piraeus  of  Co- 
rinthia,  428. 

Pisander  laboureth  the  recall- 
ing of  Alclbiades,  and  depos- 
ing of  the  people,  449.  ac- 
cuseth  Pbrynichus,  450.  is  a 
principal  man  in  the  setting 
up  of  the  four  hundred 
Athens,  456. 

Pisistratus,  the  son  of  Hippias 
the  tyrant,  343. 

Pitanate,  12. 

Pits.  Men  thrown  into  pits^ 
109. 

Plague,  vide  Pestilence. 

Plataea  surprised,  76.  victual- 
led by  the  Athenians,  78. 
attempted  by  fire,  114.  by 
engines,  ibid,  besieged,  1 15. 

fields,  1 55.  Platseans,  142. 
latsea  demolished,  im. 


Platieis  invaded  by  the  Lace- 
demonians, HI. 
Pleistoanax  banished,  87.  de- 

sireth  peace,  and  why,  268. 
Plemmyrium  fortified  by  Ni- 

cias,  375.  taken  by  the  Sy- 

racusians,  383. 
Pleuron,  180. 
Polis  Argivis,  108. 
Poppy  tempered  with  honey 

sent  over  into  Sphacteria, 

203. 
Potidania,  178. 
Potidaea,  29.   revolteth,  ibid. 

is  besieged.  30.  the  Poti- 

daeans  eat  one  another,.  1 10. 

they  yield,  ibid. 
Prasiae,  103. 
Priene,  55. 
Pronaei,  90. 
Prophecies   rise  before  great 

wars,  79. 
Proschion,  180,  182. 
Piote,  195. 
Prytanes,  458. 
Ptfleum,  270,  434. 
Pydna,  30, 
Pylus,  190.    fortified  by  the 

Athenians,    ibid,   kept   by 

Messenians,  210. 
Pyrrha,  146. 


Q 

Quarrel  about  Epidamnus,  14. 

Quarries,  a  prison  at  Syracuse, 
419,  420. 

Question,  bow  put  in  the  as- 
sembly at  Sparta,  43. 

Question  to  be  answered  by 
the  Plataeans,  156. 

R 
Religion  neglected  in  the  time 
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of  the  pestilence,  101.  the 
opinioQ  of  the  Athenians, 
touching  the  gods,  311. 

Revolt.  Causes  of  revolts,  49. 

Rhegium,  \7S. 

Rheiti,  86. 

Rheitus,  211. 

Rhenea  tied  to  Delos  with  a 
cbain,  181. 

Rhium  Molychrium,  119. 

Rhium  Achaicum,  119. 

Rhodes,  444. 

Rhodope,  126,  127. 

Rhoetium,  215. 

Robbing  had  in  honour,  5. 


Sabylinthus  king  of  the  Agree- 
ans,  116. 

Sadocus  made  free  of  the  city 
of  Athens,  90.  betrayeth 
the  Lacedemonian  ambas- 
sadors, 108. 

Salethus  entereth  secretly  into 
Mitylene^  and  confirmeth 
it  against  the  Athenians, 
142.  is  taken,  146.  and  put 
to  death  at  Athens,  ibid. 

Salaminia,  the  name  of  a  tri- 
reme, 145. 

Salamis  over-run  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  125. 

Samos  besieged,  55.  yielded, 
56. 

Samos  in  sedition,  459. 

Sane,  245. 

Sanctuary,  14,  62. 

Scione^  250.  besieged  by  the 
Athenians,  258.  expunged 
and  given  to  the  Plateeans, 
277. 

Sciritas^  229. 

Scomus,  126. 

Scylla^um,  291. 


Scyros,  48.. 

Scytalcj  64. 

Scythians,  their  power,  1 27- 

Sea.  The  Argives  acknowledge 
the  dominion  of  the  seacq>- 
OQ  their  own  coast,  to  be- 
long to  the  Athenians,.  283. 

Seditions,  most  incident  ta 
fertile  countries,  2.  Sedition 
in  Corey ra,  102.  Manners, 
of  the  seditious  described, 
169.  et  seq.  the  nobility  ia 
the  sedition  of  Corcyra,  how 
destroyed,  2)4. 

Selinus,3l7*  when  built^  ibid. 

Sentence.  The  cruel  sentence 
of  the  Athenians  against  the 
Mitylenians,  146* 

Sermyla,  32. 

Shipping  of  Greece,  what  it 
was  before  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  9. 

Sicani,  316. 

Sicily  described,  316.  et  seq, 
Sicilians  make  peace  a- 
mongst  themselves  at  Gela^ 
319.  the  Sicilian  voyage  re- 
solved on  at  Athens,  320. 

Siculi,3l7. 

Sidussa,  445. 

Sintians,  127. 

SiphflB,  234. 

Sitalces  king  of  Thrace  leagues 
with  the  Athenians,  90.  war- 
reth  on  Macedonia,  L25. 
retireth  thence,  129. 

Solium,  90. 

Solygia,  211. 

Spcurtans  taken  in  Sphacteria^ 
267. 

Spartolus,  115. 

Sphacteria,  how  situate,  192. 

Stagyrus,  revolteth,  234.  as.- 
saulted  by  Cleon.  ibid. 

Standard  in  battle,  25. 

Sthenelaidas,  48. 
Kk 
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Stratagem*  of  Arbton,  S9S^, 

Stratus.  The  Chaonians  over- 
thrown by  ambush  at  Stra* 
tus,  117,  126. 

StrymoD^  49^  126,  244,  263. 

Sybota,  the  islands,  25.  28. 
Sybota,  the  haven,  26.  167. 

Syca,  367. 

Syme,  443. 

I^nttcia,  why,  and  by  whom 
instituted,  84. 

Syracuse,  when,  and  by  whom 
built,  317-  the  Syracusians 
displace  their  generak,  and 
why,  370.  Syracuse  how 
near  to  being  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  375.  the  Syra- 
cusians begin  to  treat  with 
Nicias,  370.  they  shut  up 
the  mouth  of  the  great 
haven,  404. 


Tages,  deputy  lieutenant  to 
Tissaphemes,  431. 

Talent.  A  talent,  pay  for  a 
month,  to  a  gaily,  320.  a 
ship  of  five  hundred  talents 
burthen,  249. 

Tsenarus.  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune at  Tcenarus,  62. 

Tanagra,  53.  175.  2281 

Tantalus  a  Lacedemonian,  ta- 
ken, and  added  to  the  pri- 
soners taken  at  Pylus,  318. 

Tegea,   296.   302.  278.   Te- 

geans'and  Mantineans  fight 

at  Orestium,  258.  Tegeans 

refuse  the   Argivie  league, 

.  278. 

Temple  of  Juno  built  in  the 
rums  of  Plattea,  165. 

A  tenth  of  the  land  in  Lesbos 


consecfated,  155. 

Tereas,  366. 

Teres,  90. 

Tereus,  ibid. 

Teuglussa,  443. 

Tens  revolteth,  431. 

Thalamii,  206 

Thapsus,  when,  and  by  whom 
buUt,  317-  Thapsus,  367. 

Tharups,  king  of  the  Molosai- 
ans  and  Antitanes,  116. 

Thasus  revolteth  from  the  A- 
thenians,49.  is  subdued,  ib. 
Oligarchized  by  the  Athe- 
nians, revolteth  from  them, 
454. 

Thebes,  seat  of  the  war,  made 
by  Xerxes,  45.  distant  from 
Plataea  seventy  furlongs,  77* 

Thebans  attempting  to  sur- 
prise Platfiea,  taken  priaon- 
soners,  79.  slain,  ibid. 

Themistocles,  9.  37*  adviseth 
to  wall  in  the  city  of  A- 
thens,  45.  deludeth  the  La- 
cedemonians, ibid,  addicted 
to  the  affairs  by  sea,  40. 
author  to  the  Athenians  to 
take  upon  them  the  domi- 
nion of  the  sea,  ibid,  his 
letter  to  Artaxerxes,  67.  his 
praise,  68.  his  death  and 
burial,  ibid. 

Theramenes,  a  Lacedemonian, 
cast  away  at  sea,  441. 

Theramenes  the  Athenian, 
469. 

Therme,  30,  90. 

Thermopyla?,  129,  176. 

Theseus  reduceth  the  Atheni- 
ans to  one  city,  84; 

ThespisB,  223.  the  walls  of 
Tliespiffi  razed.  257-  Thes- 
pian commons  assault  the 
few,  366, 
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The^fotis^  17, 25. 
Thessolians,  129.  they  infest 

Heiadea,  176. 
Thiamas,  182. 

Thrace  described,  126.  Thn- 
cian  castom  in  receiving 
gifts,  127.  the  Thracian  ar- 
my  in  Maoedonia,  126. 
Thracians  sack  Mycaies- 
sus,  387. 
Thriasian  fields,  86. 
Thronium,  89. 

Thncydides,  his  diligence  in 
writing  this  history,  1 2.  is 
sick  of  the  pestilence,  98. 
he  defendeth  Eion,  243.  is 
banished  for  twenty  years, 
and     when,     274,     lived 
throiigboot  the  whole  war, 
ibid. 
Thyrwa,  89,  217,  283. 
Thyssus,  246. 
TSchium,  178. 
Timocrates,  124. 
Tissaphemes  seeketh  the  La- 
cedemonian league,  426.  is 
well  afiected  to  the  Athe- 
nians, 446.  why  he  brought 
not    the    Phoenician    fleet 
from  Aspendos,  467* 
Tolophians,  179. 
Tomeus,  249. 
Toronc,  245. 
Trachinians,  175. 
Tribute,  when  first  assessed  by 

the  Athenians,  48. 
Trinacria,  316. 
Triopium,  439. 
Tripodiscus,  224. 
Tritoans,  179. 
Troezen,  103. 
Trogilus,  340. 

ITie  Trojan  war,  first  joint 
action  of  the  Grecians,  3. 
the  Trojan  fleet,  7. 


Trotilus,  when,  and  by  whan 
built,  317. 

Truce  for  five  years  between 
the  Peloponnesians  and  A- 
thenians,  54.  Truce  at  Py- 
lus,  196.  Truce  for  a  year 
between  the  LaoedemoBiatts 
and  the  Athenians,  248. 
ended,  259.  Truce  between 
the  Lacedeitaonian  add-  Ar- 
give  armies^  294. 

Tyrants,  10.  Tyranny  of  the 
Piflistra(ad6»  easy,  344.  Ty- 
ranny opposite  to  Demo- 
cracy, 363. 


W 

Walling  of  towns  when  it  be- 
gan in  Greece,  5.  the  walls 
of  Athens  built  in  haste,  46. 
the  wall  about  Peiraus,  ibid, 
the  long  walls  of  Athens 
begun,  52.  finished,  ibid, 
inhabited,  85.  the  long  walls 
of  Megara  built  by  the 
Athenians,  50,  51.  Long 
walls  at  ArgOs,  85.  razed, 
ibid.  Long  walls  fix>m  Pa- 
trse  to  Rhjum,  291.  thv 
walls  of  Tanagra  razed,  53. 
a  new  wall  before  Syracuse, 
367.  the  walls  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  enclose  Syracuse, 
367.  Wall  of  the  Syracu- 
sians  to  cut  off  the  walls  of 
the  Athenians,  375,  377. 

War.  The  wars  of  old  time, 
9.  between  the  Chalcideans 
and  Eretrians,  ibid.  War 
against  Sparta  decreed  at 
Athens,  44  the  holy  war, 
54.  War  of  the  Athenians 
against  Samos,  55.  war  of 
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the  Athenians  in  ^gypt 
ended^  55.  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  75. 
the  children  of  such  as  died 
in  the  war,  kept  by  the 
Athenian  people  till  they 
were  at  men's  estate,  98. 

Watch-word,  396. 

Wind.  A  set  wind  every 
morning  blowing  Arom  the 
mouth  of  the  Crissaean  bay, 
118. 

Woods.  The  advantage  of 
woods  in  fight,  205.  the 
woods  in  Sphacteria  set  on 
fire,  and  burnt  up  by  acci- 
dent, ibid. 


Xenares,  ephore  of  Lacede- 
mon  seeketh  to  dissolve  the 
peace,  280,  286. 

Xerxes,  his  fleet,  10.  his  letter 
to  Pausanias,  66. 


Peloponneaian  war,  75.  the 
second,  98.  the  third  year, 
111.  the  fourth,  131.  the 
fifth,  142.  the  sixth,  174. 
the  seventh,  189.  the  eighth, 
215.  the  ninth,  248.  the 
tenth,    259.  the  eleventh, 

273.  the  twelfth,  282.  the 
thirteenth,  290.  the  four- 
teenth, 293.  the  fifteenth, 
306.  the  sixteenth*  307. 
the  seventeenth,  320.  the 
eighteenth,  366.  the  nine- 
teenth, 382.  the  twentieth 
427*  the  one  and  twentieth, 
453.  the  number  of  years 
that  the  whole  war  busted, 

274.  how  the  years  of  the 
war  ought  to  be  reckoned, 
271. 

Young  men  for  want  of  expe- 
rience love  war,  120.  Young 
men  made  govemoxs  of 
cities  contrary  to  the  laws> 
267. 


Year.     The  first  year  of  the 


Zacynthus,  108. 
Zancle,  318,  . 


THE  END. 
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